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νοι. XXXVII, 1. WHOLE No. 145. 


I—THE LATEST EXPANSIONS OF THE ILIAD. 


The printed texts of the Iliad are remarkably uniform; so 
much so, indeed, that a collation of Ludwich or Monro-Allen 
with a text printed early in the nineteenth century, may prove 
surprising at the first blush. Attention will be given in the 
present article to no variant smaller than a single line, and 
under that limitation the uniformity of our printed texts is 
theoretically absolute. In his edition of the Iliad (1804) Wolf 
printed 15,693 verses, and the numbering of our editions still 
points to the same total, each verse retaining the number it 
bore in Wolf’s edition. In practice this harmony is disturbed 
by the use of brackets, or small type, or by the relegation of 
certain verses to the critical apparatus, where they must join 
company with certain other verses that have never made their 
way into a printed text. Such differences, however, do not 
shake our concept of a poem of 15,693 lines, and this is what 
we have in mind when we speak of the modern or printed 
vulgate. 

The chief foundation of this vulgate is the minuscule 
manuscripts which in turn exhibit such a uniformity, that we 
can abstract from them the idea of a medieval vulgate. On 
comparison of the two concepts the first fact to be noted is 
that the printed vulgate has been expanded by the addition of 
certain lines. These are: @ 548 550-2 taken from [Plat.] 
Alcib. II 1494; I 458-61 from Plut. de poet. aud. 26>; A 543 
from Arist. Rhet. II 9, p. 13878 35; % 604/5 from Athen. 1814. 
In this direction, however, Wolf did not go so far as Barnes 
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(1711) who ied aided II 828. P gg*. T 137%. Y 66, the text 
and sources‘of which are recorded in Ludwich’s commentary. 
‘None, of these lines is found in any manuscript, nor—to an- 
5 ticipate slightly—in any papyrus. Papyri covering the pas- 

' sages in @IP have not yet been discovered; those available for 
the others can readily be found in the list given below. 

Now the medieval or manuscript vulgate is not a sharply 
defined idea. On the contrary it is rather like a composite 
photograph; consisting of a solid nucleus—the lines on which 
all manuscripts agree—and of a nebulous halo—the lines for 
which the manuscript testimony wavers. The latter are in 
comparison with the printed vulgate distinguished as plus or 
minus verses. The distinction, however, is of little value; 
partly because it is to a certain extent merely a matter of 
accident whether a verse has been printed or not, but more 
because in comparison with an older stage of the tradition all 
of these wavering lines prove to be plus verses. Disregarding 
this distinction, therefore, I shall turn next to the task of 
marking off the boundary between the nucleus and the nebula 
of the tradition as exactly as possible. 

As exactly as possible, because it was to be expected, and is 
obvious, that the manuscripts suffer from ‘surface corruption ’, 
to adapt a metaphor that Mr. Murray has rendered obligatorily 
fashionable. This we must imagine away. The criteria for 
recognizing it are: 1) the need of the line for the construc- 
tion; 2) the ease of the mechanical explanation of its omission 
(haplography) ; 3) the restriction of the variant to a small 
number of manuscripts. The application of these criteria 
cannot be made by rule of thumb, it requires judgment and 
tact. Consequently, it need occasion no surprise that, while 
the differences between the extremes are readily recognized, 
there should remain a number of doubtful cases. Criteria 
for reducing the number of these, I hope to develop in the 
course of the present article. 

To tacilitate the checking of my work I give a list of the 
passages which I regard as due to surface corruption—in- 
cluding in it instances of transposition of lines, since these 
may either originate in the omission of a line or lead to it. 
For many of the passages reference to Ludwich’s commentary 
is sufficient; but some I have placed in a second list either 
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because the omission, tho poorly attested, is in itself possible, 
or because the variant 1s common to a small group of manu- 
scripts, or occurs in a manuscript of importance,’ or finally 
because it coincides (in my belief accidentally) with an omis- 
sion or athetesis of an ancient critic. 

A 40. 41. 64-5. 142. 167. 215-45. 237%. 266. 267. 375. 4433. 
465-7. 408-9. 476-7. 490. 524. 575. 588. 597. B 100. 103. 104. 
152. 166-81. 17284, 194-5. 235. 274. 275. 285-91. 355-7. 388-9. 
427-9. 430. 431. 494-505. 504. 563-600. 565-7. 623. 634. 643°. 
645. 672. 750. 793. 862. T 7. 915. 57. 74-94. 88. 163. 100. 
224-5. 229. Δ 5. 24. 343. 673. 68-72. 70-2. 71. 72. 95-8. 135. 
157%. 158. 161. 193. 199-200. 226. 252. 295. 296. 334. 378. 401-2. 
446-7. 501. E 14. 31-5. 76. ΙΟΙ5. 141. 144. 166. 204. 258-61. 
266-7. 272. 384. 385. 386. 398. 462. 611-7. 616%. 639. 691. 723/5. 
740%. 782. 836%. Z 51-2. 91. 113. 163-4 (wide-spread haplogr. ). 
172-4. 235. 246. 247-50. 267. 303-5. 385. 400-1. 479. 499/500. 
H 245. 358-9. 395/6. 396. 4025". 4135 ἃ. 429-31. 447-60. Θ 127-8. 
153-213. 159-60. 220. 227. 306-7. 312. 374. 406-19. 433. I go. 
127. 285. 390. 398-9. 408. 568-9. 574. K 117. 128-42. 206. 228. 
230. 311-2. 3205 ὁ (= 309-12). 530-4. A 128. 160. 196-9. 
269-72. 313. 3505. 569. 595. 800-1. M 138. 195. 232-3. 379. 
418-9. 428. 434. Ν 26. 46. 80. 119. 158-60. 184. 202. 2278. 
340. 364. 482. 528. 529-31. 530-1. 533. 535. 550-8. 618. 6348°. 
655. 681. 692. 721. E 5. 96. 216. 274. 293. 302. 312. 389-90. 
406. 490-2. 494. O 80. 1528. 155. 162~—78. 192. 193. 195. 200-2. 
205. 208. 210. 211. 212. 213. 284. 288-00. 315. 380. 418. 471-2. 
479-80. 556. 568. 586. 673. 675. 705. 735. II 50. 58. 83. 92. 124. 
144. 193. 214. 222. 224. 248-9. 262-4. 265-6. 308. 336-7. 382-3. 
384. 448-51. 478*. 482. 497. 527. 582-5. 620. 673-82. 704-6. 712. 
803. 829. P 70-1. 805. 90-167. 121. 154. 346-51. 363. 434. 483. 
489. 505-10. 524-6. 644-5. 656. 658. Σ 8. 40. 89. 208. 219-20. 
269. 277. 462. 483. 484. 485. 553/5. 588-90. 601. T 63. 71. 154. 
274. 306. 348%. 384. Y 29. 61. 86-8. 112. 116-89. 226%. 273. 309. 
387-8. 401. © 67. 69-71. 72. 342. 387. 4778>*. X 209. 252. 399. 
509. Ψ 107. 137-8. 157. 200-2. 217. 223-4. 244. 374-7. 377. 
409. 515-6. 629. 642. 835. 845. 1 QQ. 121. 295-312. 305. 320/7. 
330. 340-5 (hapl.). 356. 414. 444. 578-9. 648. 654. 694. 695. 
713-4 

A 299 om. P*; 540% (= 538) add. DY°H>.—B 83 om. F'; 


The variants of ΘΣ A BG Px ST are given completely. 
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131 om. Fr}, add. Fr? im. (130-3 a8. Ar.) ; 139 om. J}, add. J? 
im.; 143 om. it., add. im. J, 49. Ar.; 291 om. it., add. im. H; 
312-3 om. it., add. im. H (haplography in both cases) ; 320 om. 
Τ', add. T? im.; 502-5 om. J, add. J? im.; 528 46. Zen., partim 
om. 751; 553 om. U>?, add. U>? (553-5 ἀθ, Zen.) ; 575 om. J}, 
add. J? im.; 606 om. it., add. im. F; 608 om. it., add. im. F=; 
684 om. YU, add. Y>? im.; 687 om. F, add. ἘΞ im.; 734 post 
735 pos. A (cr. m. 2.) ; 741 om. it., add. im. ΕΣ; 744, 746 om. 
Us, add. 1752; 757-8 om. ἘΠ: add. F¢? im.; 785 om. it., add. im. 
F> ; 859 obelo notat P. Bodl., om. it. ss. Y> (haplogr.) ; 871 om. 
].-Φ- 128 om. P; 129 om. it. UP, add. U>? im.; 139 om. U>?, 
add. U>? im. ; 238 om. it., add. U im.; 356-7 om. U>!, add. U>? 
im.; 415 om. D>; 438 om. it. ss. Yo—A 55 om. N>!, add. No»? 
im. (55-6 a6. Ar.) ; 87 om. it., add. im. T; 115 om. ΕἾ, add. E? 
im.; 117 0m. Z? (46. Ar.); 118-21 om. P*; 121 om. U?, add. 
U>? im.; 133 om. Y!Y°1, add. Y?Y°?; 149 a8. Ar.; 148 post 149 
pos. W!; 149-50 om. 0, add. U>? im.; 149-53 om. Χο (hap- 
logr.) ; 150 om. N®!, add. N>? im.; 214-7 om. ΖΡ; 230 om. ΖΡ; 
248 om. it., add. im. L; 253-6 om. ΖΡ; 369 om. A, add. A? im.; 
441 om. ΤΙ, add. T? im.; 450 om. Οὐ (Allen) ; 504 om. it., add. 
im. W.—E 11 om. P*; 11-4 om. ΖΡ; 13 om. ΜΊΧΡι, add. Μ᾿ 
im.; 41 om. L, add. L? im.; 79 om. P*; 81 om. P*!; 248 om. 
U*; 299 post 300 pos. U>?; 338 om. H>; 356 om. Z?; 359 om. 
D>J1L add. J?L? im., post 360 coll. KY>? (cr. Y>?) (haplogr.) ; 
360 om. D; 438-9 om. A?; 712 om. S', add. 55 im.; 783 post 
784 pos. A!; 836 om. it., add. im. W; 839 post 840 pos. P’; 
863 om. P*; 907-9 om. L? add. L? im.—2Z 104 om. it., add. im. 
Y: 105 om. J!, add. J? im.; 118 om. P?, add. P® 1m.; 199 om. 
it., add. im. C; 262 post 263 pos. G; 265 post 268 poni volue- 
runt G?T?; 428 om. P*P¢; 456 post 457 coll. P; 461 om. ΖΡ; 
469 post. 470 coll. W®; 511 om. it., add. im. B—H 15 om. it., 
add. im. G, om. U® (Allen); 18 om. it., add. im. Y; 79, 86 om. 
it., add. im. P>; 221 post 223 coll. Τὶ; 293 om. Ub>', add. im. 
Ub? (46. Ar.) ; 308% add. WP (M8 Allen).—® 19 om. it., add.. 
im. B; 130 om. it., add. im. K (sine paraphrasi) ; 131 om 
M?X>; 284 om. X>!, add. X>? im., om. Zen., a6. Aristoph. Ar. ; 
454, 547 om. G; 557-8 om. H® (easy haplogr. and cf. previous 
list), om. Zen., ἀθ. Aristoph. Ar.; 559 om. Px.—I 28 om. X; 29 
om. it., add. im. P; 30 om. it., add. im. F; 44 om. T}, 46. Ar.; 
67 om. T?; 95 om. Y>!; 221 om. 5᾽, add. 55 im.; 267-9 om. ΤΊ; 
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269 om. T ; 397 om. ΤΊ ; 474 om. S', add. 58 im.; 484 om. Y™; 
659 om. J?Q'X?, add. J?Q?X? im.; 660 om. X.—K 52 om. G’, 
add. G?, post 53 coll. Db? (51-2 46. Aristoph. Ar.) ; 147 om. 
Ye; 189 om. Y*; 217 om. it., add. im. J; 400 om. Y“; 473 
post 474 coll. H'J*P; 474 om. T*P*—A 107 om. T!; 312 om. 
Y*1; 315 om. P?, add. P* im.; 367 om. it., add. im. B; 541 om. 
Ye!; 615 om. ΤΊ; 635 om. L, add. L?; 774-5 om. H?, add. H? 
im.—M 47 om. HT, add. H? im., post 48 coll. E®; 197 om. A’, 
add. A? im.; 332 om. Y*!; 363-4 om. J (haplogr.), 364 add. J 
im., 363 post 364 coll. Y? (363 46. Ar., om. Eust.) ; 369 om. 
ObX ; 374 om. & (haplogr.); 390-3 om. it., add. im. J (hap- 
logr.) ; 432 om. @L'E*, add. L? im.—N 24 om. it., add. im. J; 
61 om. H>; 157 om. 5323, add. 55 im.; 378 om. αἱ, add. G?; 422 
om. it., add. im. A; 439-41 om. Y>!H>, add. Y>?; 576 om. it., 
add. im. G; 592 ante 589 coll. G; 602-6 om. J', add. J? im. 
(hapl.) (om. P. Brit. Mus. 732, hab. P. Morgan) ; 645 om. T, 
add. T?; 690 om. it., add. im. D>; 727 om. P*; 730 om. X.— 
E 42 om. P*, post 43 coll. ChO>; ror om. Y¢; 102 om. P; 108 
post 109 coll. D>*; 157-8 om. Σ (haplogr.) ; 193 om. J', add. 
J? im.; 206-7 om. it., add. im. U>; 303 post 304 coll. D>; 
306* add. Σ (= %>) ; 391 om. ΖΡ; 395 post 396 pos. D>*; 397 
om. ZP; 399 om. J!, add. J? im.; 417 om. Y¢; 489 om. it., add. 
im. T.—O 43 om. PxU>!Q4, add. U>? im.; 163 om. it., add. im. 
D>; 206 s. p. Y> (a6. Zen.) ; 259 om. S!, add. 55 im.; 262 om. 
Y>H?; 344 om. U?!, add. U>? im.; 3668> (= 1-2) add.G; 417 
om. Px, post 418 coll. Y; 482 5. p. Y®, om. N; 513 om. H?, add. 
H? im.; 551 om. Σ (haplogr.) (om. P. Berol. 230, hab. P. 
Morgan); 658 post 659 coll. ΟΡ; 692 om. Μ', add. M? im.; 
709-10 om. P*.—II 12 om. it., add. im. N; 42-3 om. J+ Y°(?)Es, 
add. J? im. (hapl.); 51-2 om. P*; 98 om. B’U4, add. B? im.; 
99 om. Ν' (97-100 susp. Zen., 46. Ar., haplogr.) ; 153-4 om. 
Px (cf. A. J. P, XXXV 148); 231 om. Y>2Q, add. Y>?; 305 
om. it., add. im. D>; 344 om. L; 400 om. it., add. im. P; 484 
om, G!, add. G? im.; 501 om. J', add. J? im.; 514 post 515 coll. ᾿ 
G'; 618-20 om. U?4ZPZ; 636 om. G', add. G* im.; 731 om. 
UP1Y1Z, add. U>?Y2ZP; 816 om. H'U4, add. H? im.; 830 iterat 
x.—P 12-3 om. P*; 67/9 om. P*N?, add. N?; 68 om. D>, add. 
D>? im.; 141 om. Α', add. A? im.; 190 om. Y¢; 316 om. T; 
349 om. R; 352-3 om. Y®> (hapl.) (om. P. Berol. 9783, cum 
353 inc. P. Oxyrh. 772); 357 om. G’, add. G? im.; 423 om. 
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P; 534 om. 5:, add. S‘ im.; 543 om. P*; 544 om. G', add. G? 
im.; 570 om. NY>!, add. Y>? (s. p.) im.; 602 post 604 coll. B'; 
609 om. E>; 618/9 om. S; 623 om. U4; 659-60 om. M?C>O}, 
add. M? im. (hapl.) ; 6go-1 om. G’, add. (δ im.; 759 bis S?.— 
Σ 37-8 om. ΖΡΖ; 47 om. EcF?!, add. Fz? im.; 59-60 om. P*; 
123 post 124 coll. J; 136 om. 5, add. S‘ im.; 149-51 om. H!Q4, 
add. H? im.; 159 om. U; 221 om. G, add. (ὃ im.; 267 om. G; 
348, 399 om. Z? (non Z); 403 ante 400 coll. 5', cr. 52 im.; 
410-2 om. P*F#!, add. F2? im. (hapl.); 480 om. H', add. H? 
im.; 501 om. H?, post 502 coll. BD>; 540 post 541 coll. D®; 
603 post 606 coll. Z°Z ac.; 608 om. U>!, add. U>? im—T 118 
om. H! et in lac. U4, add. H? im.; 270 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 
371 om. U!, add. U? im.—Y 44-6 om. 2', add. 3? im.; 98 om. 5; 
159 post 160 coll. SCY; 160 om. O>; 161 om. Z? (non Z); 
172-3 om. P*; 225 om. G'Z!Z?P, add. G?Z? 1m.; 287 om. it., add. 
im. A; 295 om. it., add. im. C; 316-7 om. 3! (add. 3? im. uv.) ; 
396 om. S.—® οὔ om. U® (connected with intrusion of οὐδ in 
Σ ἢ); 148 om. 3; 195 om. Zen., Megacleides, Οὐ (Allen) ; 239 
om. M; 348 om. G; 429 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 504 om. G; 519 
om. it., add. im. P; 524 om. H>ZP (haplogr.) ; 525 om. T?, add. 
T?, post 526 coll. Σ (haplogr.); 548-50 om. ΤΙ, add. T? im. 
(haplogr.) ; 551 om. in lac. M1, add. M?; 594 om. it., add. im. 
A; 598 om. H>.—X 70-1 om. 5:, add. 55 im.; 140 om. ΟἹ, add. 
G? im.; 200 /1 confusion in Y> (199-201 46. Ar.) ; 211 om. 
Y>2, add. Y>?; 212 om. it., add. im. A; 268-9 om. Y>?, add. Y»? 
(hapl.) ; 272 om. U>, Par.; 274 ir. A, 274-5 om. Z? (hapl.) ; 
327-30 om. ZP (hapl.) (329 46. Ar.) ; 349-50 om. Z? (hapl.) ; 
381 iteratus S! (del. S?) ; 393 om. ΖΡ (393-4 a8. Ar.) ; 464 om. 
H*U4, add. H? im.; 466 om. U>!, add. U>? im.—W¥ 7, 68 om. 
HU$4; 152 om. 511,1, add. 551,2 im., post 156 coll. Β (στίχος κάτω 
im.); 154.0m. YE‘, add. Y>?; 173-4 om. 5", add. 55 im.; 243 
om. αἱ, add. G? im.; 273 om. ΣῪ, add. Y>?; 283-4 om. 2}, 
add. 3? im. (hapl.) ; 318, 326 om. U>?, add. [055 im.; 352-7 om. 
U> (hapl.); 356/7 om. HY, add. Y>?; 364 om. G, add. G? 
im.; 439 om. U>; 441. om. H!, add. H? 1m.; 467 post 468 coll. 
HU?; 468 om. H(?); 505 om. P*; 622 om. it, add. im. A; 
705 om. G; 726-7 om. G; 746 om. Σ', add. 3? im.; 837 om. U?>, 
post 838 coll. QbE> (hapl.); 839 om. J*P!U4, add. J?P? im. 
(hapl.) ; 842 om. G', add. G? im.; 854-5 om. S? et in lac. H?’, 
add. S*H? (hapl.); 861 om. it., add. im. Y; 866 om. Β' Μ', 
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add. B?M?; 8890" add. G— 26 om. G’, add. G? im.; 118 post 
110 coll. D«*U (cr. D**) ; 125 om. G' add. G? im.; 290 om. 3}, 
add. %? im.; 293 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 312 om. Q>E>; 318 
om. αἱ, add. G? im.; 392 om. Y>!LH)>, add. Y>?; 399-400 om. 
ΖΡ: 430 om. Τ', add. T?; 435 om. Y>?LH}, add. Y>? im.; 451 
om. P*; 528 om. T; 556 om. Y>!, add. Y>? im. (556-7 a6. 
Ar.) ; 665 om. P*; 764 om. it., add. im. Y; 789 om. T. 

As the amount of surface corruption here assumed may 
seem to some inordinately large, it may be mentioned that, 
with the exception of E 141. B 320. A 87. 369. 441. 450. H 15. 
Θ 308. I 44. A 107. N 422. Ἐ 306%. ® 195, it is all passed un- 
noticed in the Oxford text. 

Surface corruption, more wide-spread, may be due either to 
inheritance from a common ancestor, or to the fact that a 
particularly strong temptation to haplography has led to 
‘accidental’ coincidences. Here I should class the following 
passages, marking with an asterisk those for which papyrus 
evidence is extant: 

A 486: om. it. TLN@E, add. im. T?L?N#E? (no note). 

*B 484: Huc transp. vm. 487 B?MG?HPE*X>—487 Huic 
subiungit vm. 493 B? (vss. 484-93 diverse ordinari litteris iub. 
Ὁ BL?N*TV!—485 vm. 487 hic pos. i Bm®M*U*V?). 

ἘΓ 283: om. BM?T'L!EX® (om. BCL?°Mo?TV°V?°). 

E 841: post hunc proxime coll. 846 AD»! (del. Db?) 
GWPE>K>X> et im. S?M? (numeris adscr. cr. At: ἐν ἄλλῳ 
οὗτος ὁ στίχος μετὰ τέσσαρας στίχους κεῖται) ---δὁ46 utroque loco 
habet P. (no note). 

Z 381-5: om. H'P>!, add. im. P>; 386 et ante 381 et post 385 
habet A?, cr. A?; 381 partim ex 386 dedit D> (3807 = 386A 
L}2V 16V 19 V 22/28 al.). 

*H 240: post 241 coll. SGY* Eust. (o L?°N*U® Eust.). 

Θ 244: om. Θ, ante 242 coll. P!, ante 243 KCO>X (no note). 

® 415: vm. 401 post 414 add. ZP (non Z) ; vm. 401 pro 415 
dedit T; vm. 401 cum v. 1. ἐξερέει post 415 add C®XY¢ (v. 401 
pro 415 r T, utrumque q N‘*). 

*A 545: om. H (om. 1). 

Σ 222: om. TU>?YP1( ?)O>Z?, add. U>? im. (no note). 

T 360: post 361 coll. NYSH®K‘eY*(h). 

ᾧ 213: om. Barberin. Vat. (om. Mo O5V!°V22V32), 

ᾧ 250: om. H?, add. H? im. (om. i M*M?!°V"4), 
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Turning to the other extreme, I will give a list of the pas- 
sages for which the testimony of the manuscripts wavers 
seriously. 

*A 265 (= Hes. Scut. 182): om. ASBMDF'GJD4LH°EW?- 
XXcZ et m. 1 DCHTWY*QPEsU2X>, ante 264 pos. U>N® 
(om. vulg.) ; hab. FPYEcP¢UcYY¢Z? et m. 2 D°H etc. (hab. Ὁ 
6 al.). 

*A 463* (= B 426): om. vulg.; hab. P*H>ECE4YcY° et im. 
TYW?X?? (no note). 

*A 4645" (idem): om. vulg.; hab. im. De?H>P4 (hab. L!!V° al. 
[marg. M12M,V!?]). 

*B 168 (=17): om. ABMGJQLUE et πὶ τ SD*TUN*E*- 
U*X>X¢ (om. do ABCT al.); hab. DCFFTHY*H>PX et πὶ. r. 
SD? etc. 

*B 206 (mIgg): om. ASBMD*°DGHTLN?OX>X¢Z?PZ et m. 1 
D>JPxE*CEDcFFTJUbY®PUtXY; hab. DeFFFWU*Y?HPC- 
EcUU*UcXY et m. 2 D®J etc. (στίχος νόθος CPE) (hab. abcghq, 
om. cet.) 

*B 558: om. ADF'GUPE®Y et m. 1 DOFHKY*F#C (om. bghi 
A al.); hab. BMFce] FoF¢FeH>PFzU2UcX, et m. 2 D°F etc. 

*B 6425 (WZ 223): hab. Q; om. cet. (no note). 

ἘΠ 86 (= H 349): hab. BMTLPYSY°E°CCEEcK*O>X Xe 
et m. τ. GWF?Y? im. (hab. efq BCT al.) ; om. ASHJN#n. 

*E 42 (=A 504): om. ABM et m. 1 TEX® (om. ABCT 
V20V28) ; hab. 2 et πη. 2. TEX?. 

*E 57 (= 41): om. BLX® et ἢ. 1 ASMT(K?)N?® (om. eo 
ABCTU'V?? al.) ; hab. Q et m. 2 AS etc. et ir. K?. 

*E 588> (= 295-6): hab. 11. WU et im. m. 2. LU®; om. cet. 
(no note). 

E 3772 (ὦ B 820. E 313): add. W im.; om. cet. (no note). 

E 4685 (= 248): add. HU> (hab. 1) ; om. cet. 

E gor (= 402): om. SBLH®QC®ZP et m. 1 MD>TKY5U 
(E>?) (om. eh BCDT al.) ; hab. A (At: ἐν ἄλλοις ὁ στίχος οὗτος 
οὐχ εὕρηται) DF FTGJWUSN*PEKKON>UAX YZ et πὶ. τ. MD°T- 
KY>UE?. 

*Z 461 (ὦ) B 256 + © 79): hab W®; om. cet. (no note). 

H 1508 (= 40, 51): hab. F*?U%CCO? im. G*; om. cet. 

H 151% (idem.): hab. D®F?PYY*U**?EcEKWoXYZEE im. 
PzFz2 (hab. bfgq al.) ; om. cet. 


H 368-9 (= 348-9): om. A'HJK'!; hab. SBMO (5. p. 
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D>K?), praemissis ἐν ἄλλῳ καὶ ἐνταῦθα οὗτοι of στίχοι κεῖνται A‘. 

(om. il AM*M"7U'U?V?V°*V?2). 

H 380 (ὦ A 730): om. AS'DG'K?!P*Y%H?; hab. S3BMG?0 
(s. p. DPK?), praemissis ἐν ἄλλῳ καὶ οὗτος ὁ στίχος AT (om. cho 
AL®N*V'!V35), 

@ 123 (= E 296. @ 315): om. S'tBMGH!P?*TY*K'U?!L' Yp- 
E¢E*k (om. efho B); hab. AS*H?U?L20 (s. p. DbK?). 

*@ 183: om. ASBMH?JPwPYP2TK1U>1YoL Hb ye1yh1yikp- 
X>1YZP (om. vulg.) ; hab. DDFH?WUt?L?PFzX ΧΡ: al. (s. p. 
K?) ; Ἕκτωρ ᾿Αργείους παρὰ νηυσὶν ἀτυζομένους ye Y" (hab. acdgq 
al.). 

@ 224-6 (=A 7-9): om. ASBMO (om. vulg.) ; hab. D>F- 
G*HWU>?Y>?PCPpey? (hab. begi al.). 

@ 277 (= M 194): om. ASBMU?!P!10:20 (om. vulg.) ; hab. 
D>OFHWU?>?P?QO?EcYZ (hab. gimp Ang. V?°). 

Θ 383 (= E 721): om. S'B'MT'!KLX®" (om. BCDL*L‘M¢- 
N*TU2V2V8V9VNV20V22) ; hab. AS*B*T?X20 (5. p. Y>). 

Θ 410 (=O 79): om. A’B'M'GY"K!PxY# (om. h ABC 
M?U2V2V10V12V4V20) > hab. A?7B*M?0 (5. p. K?). 

Θ 4652 (= 355): hab. B8U>2O>XY (hab.-q L17M#27MoV'V?3 
[m. r.]); om. cet. 

Θ 466-8 (= 35-7): om. AS?B'MD®FGJT!WKU?"!Y>LHbQ! 
X>ZPZ (466 solum om. H) (om. vulg.) ; hab. 5485 (H) T?P 
Ub? PO*E>COCESOXY (hab. bedilpq al.). 

I 2243 (formula): hab. HE‘Z et im. F*Y?(hab. πὶ Bm’Mc 
L?* mg.) ; om. cet. 

I 6272 (=H 373): hab. DOFT?PxU5CCECOUXYZ (5. p. 
K?) (hab. bedgmpq) ; om. cet. 

K 191 (formula): om. AS'GJTK!Y®H®PE®Y*1ZP (om. hkl 
no AN‘T); hab. SSBMD°HOF*XYZ (s. p. K?). 

K 531 (=A 520): om. ABMGJT!PE>X®> (om. Im ABC Ge 
Gi T al); hab. SD>T?0Q. 

*A 316% (=B 173): hab. T?EcY* (5. p. K?) (hab. M*M*Os 
U?> al.) ; om. cet. 

*A 4852 (=H 220): hab. OX et im. B® (hab. q L*O?V2* 
V3); om. cet. 

*A 662 (=II 27): om. AS'B!M!HPYYsK!PxQ:0 (om. fhio 
ABCN‘*) ; hab. S*B*M?JPQ?XYZPZ (s. p. K?). 

ἘΜ 1628 (=O 114): hab. CEY¢ et 5. p. GY>? (hab. g. Ge L‘ 
et im. M??PaU°V?") ; om. cet. 
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ἘΜ 219 (= 201): om. A'S'BMH'L?QOX® (om. i ABCDL’® 
M?2U'V!V?°) ; hab, A?S?FcH?JL?2X>30, 

ἘΜ 4245) (ὦ 155+ 534): hab. H>Y et 5. p. Y> (hab. ἢ. V® 
marg.) ; Om. cet. 

ἘΝ 2188: τῷ μιν ἐεισάμενος προσέφη κρείων ἐνοσίχθων, hab. HPC 
et im. 55ΤΙ, (hab. 1 1,9Μ57}; τῷ μιν ἐεισάμενος ἔπεα πτερόεντα 
προσηύδα, hab. ὈΥ̓ΡΗ (hab. ἢ V27); om. SAS!?T?L'10. 

ἘΝ 255 (ὦ 219): om. SABS'!M'T'?K! (om. ἃ ABCDTV?- 
V2?) ; hab. DDDHJD¢Y°H>PFzX YZZ?PPrc et im. S*M?T?K?. 

ἘΝ 2068 (=255): hab. 55 im. (hab. O7D m. τ.) ; om. cet. 

ἘΝ 316 (ὦ A 490+E 410): om. AS'BMT! (om. ABCDM‘* 
TV*V2V22); hab. DDDHJD¢KUSY*°LH>PF2:XYZZ>P et im. 
5:ΤἪ, 

ἘΝ 4638 (=E 602): hab. JD¢U>P (hab. L‘. Μ58) ; om. cet. 

ἘΝ 464? (idem): hab. Y¢ (hab. P?U?° mg.) ; om. cet. 

ἘΝ 566% (=649): hab. J et im. S?E>? (hab. V?5V?°) ; om. cet. 

ἘΝ 5678 (=543): hab. E* (no note); om. cet. 

ἘΝ 731: om. AS'BMH?!TP'U¢ZZP (om. ei ABCDO*TV?*- 
V3?) ; hab. DDDJD4KPxUPYSLCC’E*F?OUXYY¢ et im. S*- 
H?P2, cum ἐν ἄλλῳ Ar (hab. vulg.) 

ἘΝ 749 (=M 81): om. AtH'U? (om. adik AV*V?2) ; hab. 
SBMD*DQ, et im. A?H?. 

ἘΝ 8088: no note (hab. U1°U?") ; om. cet. 

ἘΞ: 70 (=M 70): om. A'SBM?DKU"'Y!H>Ye (om. ahk 
ABCDO'V'); hab D® (s. p.)et GHJTPXYZ et im. AtM?U>?- 
ὝΡΞ 

ἘΞ, 269 ( 276): om. ΣΑΘ ΒΜΤΊΌΘσΤΚΥΡΙ ΗΡΟΡΕΡΕΣΓ) (om. 
vulg.) ; hab. DDHJUSPCEcU4X YZ et im. S*M? (hab. begi al). 

*O 481 (=T 337 εἴς.) : om. ADD NGHJTY*LH®PEC>F:- 
ObO¢RUSYZZ?P (Ec) (om. vulg.); hab. SBMU>X (hab. fr 
BCDL?U"°V?°). 

ἘΠ 1298 (ὦ) 39): hab. NYSHPESUY? et im. 85. (hab. ἢ 
LV") ; om. cet. 

ἘΠ 2888 (= B 850): hab. P*; om. cet. (no note). 

ἘΠ 381 (= 867) :om. ZASBMD°N'!GHJPU4ZZp? (om. vulg.) ; 
hab. N°DU*H®FzXY ets. p. Y® (hab. chlp McN‘). 

ἘΠ 614-5 (= N 504-5): om. AS'BMNGH!TU?Y™'!LH>PED- 
F:UU¢ZZpP (om. vulg.) ; hab. H?JESXYY¢ et im. S*Y>? (s. p.) 
(hab. p. Ang. L?°M7M?"V?9), 

II 689-90 (ὦ P 177-8): om. 2AS? (689-90 om. (P*ADO*- 
UV2V12V14V18) ; 690 om. H!U4 (om. i); hab. cet. 
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P 145% (= E 474): hab. Ρ (no note) ; om. cet. 

P 585 (formula) : om. ABM'GT?!Y?!Q¢4 (om. ir ABCGeT- 
V3?); hab. SM?NJT?Q. 

P 683? (= 118): hab. HPU®¢ (hab. iM®) ; om. cet. 

ἘΣ 200-1 (= A 800-1, Π 42-3) om. ΣΝ]; hab. AQ; 201 om. 
SD>TCE*Q4RZZPY? (no notes). 

ἘΣ 381 (= 16 + 127 etc.) : om. A?S'NGU>'YP (om. AGeL?°- 
LY N'U2U4U" V2°V2¢) ; hab. A? (ἐν ἄλλῳ καὶ οὗτος εὑρέθη, ἀπέ- 
στραπτο δέ At) S?Ub20. 

ΤΣ 427 (= & 196) : om. SGH! (om. (P*irGeV”’) ; hab. AH2Q. 

*T 105 (adaptation of formula) : hab. HE>O¢ et im. G? (hab. 
ilq DL?L?2M‘*) ; om. cet. 

T 177 (=I 276): om SSD°NGHJY°LHOE*KcQO¢U 4 Yc A? 
(om. ()* vulg.) ; hab. BMTU*PCF:N*XYZ (hab. beef ΒΝ:- 
N‘V!V!*), 

T 3614 (= Π 267): hab. PC®O> (hab. bq V*2) ; om. cet. 

Y 32: hab. M?E*; om. cet. (no note). 

Y 135 (ὦ Θ 211): om. SIBMNJTP*UY°L1H>PEC:Nb- 
RU¢Y'Y¢ (om. vulg.); hab. SAGHQ*C*O>XZZP (νόθος im. 
X) et im. S*L?Eb*C?Y? (hab. ()* bdipq A). 

Y 223 (= Hes. Th. 279): hab. EC (hab. 1) ; om. cet. 

Υ 2245 (idem) : hab. M?PY et. im. G?Z? (hab. g M§M!°V"°) ; 
om. ASM?Z!Z?Q. 

Y 312 (WX 176): om. SASBM!NGHU??Y°LHObEMUCY 
(om. (ῦ5 bghipr ABCDV*?) ; hab. M?JPxU>?PE>?X Y¢Zp. 

Y 447 (ΞΞΠ 705): om. 2S'NHJTU*Y>LH°P?Y'!Z (om. 
vulg.) ; hab. AEYBMP*E*XZ? et im. S?P?Y? (ἐν ἄλλοις ὃ στίχος 
οὗτος ov κεῖται A‘) (hab. bepq ABCN?). 

ᾧ 96: hab. Σ (hab. (05) ; om. cet. 

® 158 (ὦ B 850): om. ZASNG'H!TP*L!P'Y¢e (om. (0° 
iopr A Ang. N*U?U#V??) ; hab. BMG?H?J Y°L?H>P?*X YZ. 

® 434 (=A 595): om. ASBMH'!U"Q>EU2! (om. eil 
ABCDN‘O®V'V?2) ; hab. NGTY®LH®CE*cF¢XYZ et im. H?- 
Uepue#. 

® 480 (ὦ B 277): om. ZASBMNGJTY*LH®PQOCE>Ze 
(om. vulg.) ; hab. HUbECF?XUU4XYZ (hab. gipq Mc). 

ᾧ 510 (=E 374): om. 2AS'BMNHU?'YSLHObE>Ud 
(om. (05 cdhklp ABCDO*V?2) ; hab. GJTPESX YZZ? et im. 
S?Ub?, 

*X τοῦ (=A 33): hab. Σ (hab. 0°); om. Ω. 
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*X 121 (ὦ Σ 512): om. ASHZ? (om. npr ADM*U*V?2) ; 
hab. BMNJU*Y*LH*PXYZ. 

X 316 (= T 383): om. A’S'HU4, Par. (om. i AD); hab. 
ΣΩ. 

Χ 3307 (= Ο 48): hab. P; om. cet. (πο note). 

ἘΨ 565 (ὦ 624,797): om. SABMHT PU et it. U>YZ? (om. 
bgk ABCN!TV'V*#*V22) ; hab. SNGJ YSH®QOXY¢Z. 

ἘΨ 6285 (ὦ A 669): hab. U>; om. cet. (no note). 

ἘΨ 804: om. A!SG!T?PxUU?4 (om. 0 ALL '*L2N¢U"V!1 
Voyuyzyweys) ; hab. ΒΜΝΩ et im. A2G?T?. 

ἘΨ 864 (= 873, A 102): om. SSNT et, v. Ludw. ad 866, ΒΞ 
(om. gL°L8O5TU?2U‘V??) ; hab. AB!Q. 

*2 558 (ὦ π 388 + « 498): om. SG'TP*Y°LU¢Z?P (om. bD- 
GETUSVPUNVIVYVUVHYV3) s hab. A (οὗτος ὁ στίχος οὐχ 
εὑρέθη ἐν τῷ παλαιῷ AT) BMG?ZQ. 

*Q 693 (== 434, ὦ 2): om. ΑΘΝΑ]ΤΕΡΥ:, Angel., Bar- 
berin., Crypt., Vat. 915 (om. aflo A Ang. Gf. V2!V#?); hab. 
BMDcHY*H>PXZZp? et Y? im. 

*2. 790 (=A 57): om. ADSTY*LH>UU4YZZ?, Barberin., 
Crypt. (om. bceg AGfN!TV#?) ; hab. SBMNHJUSE*PE®XY<e. 

There remain a number of passages in which the disturb- 
ance of the manuscript tradition is not so marked. It is 
possible that in some the disturbance is secondary and acci- 
dental. In other cases, however, it seems probable that the 
harmony of the manuscripts is secondary, having been brought 
about by the assimilation of the manuscripts in the later stages 
of the tradition. | 

*B 141 (= 128): no note (om. V3?) ἐν τισιν οὐ φέρεται sch. T. 

ἘΠ 78 (= H 56): om. AG! (om. AGeN‘V?5) ; hab. G? im., cet. 

*T 235: om. it. D>! (om. M5O°) ; hab. D>? im., cet. 

ἘΔ 196-7 (= 206-7): om. SD'Y5N@!, vm. 197 solum om. J 
(om. 0); hab. cet. et im. D?N@?. 

E 808 (ὦ 828, A 390): no note (om. L®V'*). 

H 234 (=I 644, A 465): om. it., add. im. A (om. AU’); 
v.1.= N 824: DOFY®CEcU!W?!, cum ἢ οὕτως P im. (gr 1,12 
νη; utrumque [ordine inverso] Ang. V1*V?*). 

H 385 (= 327): om. A!K? (om. ΑἸ νον ιν); hab. ArQ 
(s. p. D>K?); pro ἀριστῆες Παναχαιῶν : ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί At 
(ἐν ἄλλῳ) SGUPYOHO?Qc2?UUsW? (abdo N?N*P?V?V35). 

*® 6 (formula) : om. AS'!P* (om. cd ADU'V'? al.) ; hab. S?- 
BMo. 
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ἘΘ 315 (= 123): om. it. AGK, add. im. AG*K?; 5. p. (ut 
Kz?) it. D> (no note). 

Θ 458 (=A 21): om. B*M'GL (om. eh BCU?V#2) ; hab. 
B?M2Q, 5. p. D>K:?. 

*E 12 (= K 135 etc.): om. Px, ante 11 pos. U>!, cr. 083, 

ἘΞ 420 (w N 544+M 396, N 181): om. @A!'; hab. A?Q (no 
note). 

*O 562 (= E 530): om. S'NTU*!PC1UYZ (om. bg) ; hab. 
ΑΖ» Q et im. S*U>?C?. 

*O 578 (formula): om. GHP*U>!U4(om. e L##?V7V2°V82) ; 
hab. Q Ub? im.; τὸν δὲ σκότος dave κάλυψεν E6O4ZO (filpr ABC- 
N?), ἀράβησε δὲ revye’ ἐπ’ αὐτῷ SDONTXYYE (vulg.). 

P 74 (formula): om. T (no note). 

*P 219 (formula): om. S'NJTY°LESY€¢ (no note); nota’ 
signatus A, hab. Ω et im. S?P. 

P 455 (=A 194): om. BM'Y!PR (om. fr BC al.); hab. 
M?2Q; deest A?. 

ἘΣ 441 (= 60): om. G (om. Ge) ; ἕν τισιν οὐ κεῖται At. 

® 73 (formula): no note (om. V). 

*X 363 (= Π 857): om. 51 (om. V'); add. © et S? im. 

An older stage of the tradition is represented by the ‘ vul- 
gate papyri ’—under which term are included, with the excep- 
tion of the four papyri specified in A. J. P. XXXV, p. 128, all 
the papyri written after the middle of the second century 
before our era. Of these I give a list as complete as possible. 
Some material has been inaccessible: the publication of the 
Societa Italiana, Papiri greci e latini; Sitzb. d. Heidelberger 
Akad., 1914, 2. Abth. (said to contain a few lines of A); and 
Bull. de La Soc. d’Alexandrie, No. 14, tom. III (containing 
B 381-92). .Even apart from this, as the material 1s widely 
scattered, it is probable that something has escaped me. Still 
the list is longer than those previously published, because com- 
piled in view of a different purpose, which renders even the 
smallest scrap of value. The arrangement is also different, 
being intended primarily to show exactly what evidence we 
have, or have not, for each line of the poem. 

A: P. Oxyrh. 534, 5. III, 1-15; P. Brit. Mus. 129, 37-54. 
65-7. 207-229; P. Oxyrh. 535, 5. III, 43-59; P. Genav. 3,1 
44-60; P. Berol. 6869. 7492-5, 5. I-II, 70-104. 114-23. 412-33. 


1Nicole, Rev. de Phil. XVIII, p. 103. 
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456-65. 494-590; P. Oxyrh. 748, S. III, 107-16; P. Rylands 
43, S. III, 121-57. 161-99. 202-41. 244-84; P. Oxyrh. 536, 5. 
III, 127-47; P. Oxyrh. 749, 5. II, 160-76; P. Berol. 9813, 5. 
II-III, 164-181; P. Oxyrh. 537, 5. II-III, 215-20. 250-66; P. 
Fayum 141, 5. I-II, 273-362; P. Oxyrh. 538, 5. III, 273-97. 
318-42; P. Tebt. 425, S. II, 311-27; P. Greco-Egiz. II. 106, 
S. III, 370-405. 428-76 (with lacunae); P. Fayum 5, 5. II, 
404-47; P. Berol. 10574, S. IV, 406-19; P. Berol. 9584, S. I, 
449-61; P. Rylands 44, S. I A. C, 471-80. 495-506; cod. 
Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a. 1 (P),? 5. II, 506-7; P. Oxyrh. 539, 
S. II, 575-83. 

Lines uncovered: 16-36. 61-4. 68-9. 105-6. 158-9. 200-1. 
242-3. 363-9. 481-94. 501-611. - 

B 1-493: cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a. 1 (P), complete; P. 
Chicag. 5, 5. II, 1-20; P. Tebt. 426, S. II, 33-7. 46-52. 55-60; 
Ῥ, Oxyrh. 686, S. I A. C., 50-8; P. Oxyrh. 750, 5. III, 57- 
73; P. Tebt. 4, S. II A. C, 95-109. (110-1 inferred from 
space). 112-5. 121-57. 172-87. 197-210; P. Brit. Mus. 126,? 
5. IV-V, 101-493 (but 125-51 undecipherable); P. Berol. 
Inv. Nr. 13839, S. IV, 132-62; P. Rylands 45, S. II, 327-33; 
P. Tebt. 265, 5. II, 339-46. 360-3; P. Oxyrh. 944, 5. III, 
436-44. 

B 494-877: cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a. 1 (P) complete; P. 
Tebt. 265, S. II, 507-80. 595-604. 638-52; P. Berol. 9583, S. 
II-ITI, 534-53; P. Fayum 3009, 5. II, 611-83; P. Oxyrh. 540, 
S. III, 672-83; P. Aberd. 1, 2,3 687-95, 760-78; P. Oxyrh. 
945, 9. V, 722-41. 753-72; P. Oxyrh. 20, 5. II, 730-6. 745-54. 
769-810. 815-28; P. Oxyrh. 21, 5. I-II, 745-64; P. Greco- 
Egizii II. 107, S. I A. C., 855-67; P. Oxyrh. 541, 5. ITI, 859- 
73; P. Oxyrh. 946, 5. II-III, 861-7. 

Ir: P. Brit. Mus. 126, cf. above, complete; P. Oxyrh. 751, 
S. II-III, 30-55; P. Berol. 10569, 5. III, 174-94; P. Oxyrh. 
687, S. I A. C, 185-9. 207-16; P. Fayum 209, S. I, 214-24; P. 
Berol. 263, S. IV-V, 280-9. 315-22. 351-63. 392-8; P. Brit. 


*A. H. Sayce, in Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, by W. Flinders 
Petrie, 1889, pp. 24-8. Assigned by Allen to the fifth century. I de- 
pend on Ludwich. 

* According to Ludwich: partem (248-304) edidit Wessely, Bemer- 
kungen zu einigen Publicationen auf dem Gebiete der dlteren gr. 
Palaeographie, Wien, 1892. 3 Class. Quart. 1907. 257 ff. 
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Mus. 136, S. III, 317-37. 345-72; P. Tebt. 427, S. II-III, 338- 
63. 386-97; P. Oxyrh. 543, S. II-III, 361-77; P. Oxyrh. 542, 
S. III, 371-418; P. Greco-Egiz. 11. 108, 5. ITI, 397-408. 411-22. 

A: P. Brit. Mus. 136, 5. ITI, 1-28. 56-69. 74-9. 111-50. 159- 
92. 198-201. 208-45. 256-93. 303-45. 352-544; P. Brit. Mus. 
126, cf. above, 1-40; P. Berol. 7808, 5. II-III, 1-13. 35-9; P. 
Berol. 7116. 7117. 7119, 5. III, 27-53. 137-238. ; P. Genav. 4 (cf. 
above), 82-95; P. Oxyrh. 752, S. ITI, 87-96; P. Oxyrh. 544, 
S. III, 182-98; P. Cairo (Sayce, Acad. 1894, p. 401), 191-210; 
P. Aberd. 3, 199-211; P. Rylands 46, S. I, 357-64; P. Oxyrh. 
753, 5. III, 364-98; P. Oxyrh. 947, 5. III, 443-52; P. Jandan. 
93, S. 1 A. C., 454-66. 483-8; P. Oxyrh. 545, 5. II-III, 478- 
go; P. Oxyrh. 754, S. I, 532-9. 

Lines uncovered: 54-6. 70-73. 80-I. 97-110. 246-55. 294- 
302. 346-51. 

E: P. Oxyrh. 223, 5. III, 1-278. 284-303. 329-74. 397-406. 
420-42. 544-8. 701-5. (332. 352. 422-4 inferred from space) ; 
P. Tebt. 428, 5. II-III, 52-5; P. Berol. 8440, S. I, 69-81. 84-93. 
103; P. Oxyrh. 755, 5. III, 130-73; P. Rylands 47, 5. II, 216- 
60; P. Oxyrh. 756, 5. ITI-IV, 324-34. 379-90; P. Amherst 
22, S. I-II, 481-95; P. Oxyrh. 757, S. I, 578-86; P. Oxyrh. 
758, 5. II-III, 583-96; P. Rylands 48, 5. III, 648-81. 684-96. 
704-11; P. Oxyrh. 759, S. III, 662-82; P. Oxyrh. 760, S. I, 
715-8. 720-9; P. Brit. Mus. 127, 731-4 815-8. 846-so; P. 
Chicag. 6, 5. II, 824-41. | 

Lines uncovered: 279-83. 304-23. 375-8 391-6. 407-19. 
443-80. 496-543. 549-77. 597-647. 683. 697-700. 712-4. 719. 
730. 735-814. 819-23. 842-5. 851-900. 

Z: P. Paris.) S. I A. C., 1-39; P. Brit. Mus. 127, go-100. 
119-25; P. Oxyrh. 445, 5. II-III, 134-7. 173-99. 445-529 
(195-8. 483-4 501-2. 505-6. 511-2. 514-7 inferred from 
space); P. Oxyrh. 761,S. I A. C., 147-9; P. Genav. 5, 327-53. 

Lines uncovered: 40-89. 101-18. 126-33. 138-46. 150-72. 
200-326. 354-444. 

H: P. Oxyrh. 762, 5. ITI, 1-35; P. Aberd. 4, 60-8; P. 
Oxyrh. 763, 5. III, 68-101. 69-134 (2); P. Oxyrh. 546, S. 
11, 237-44. 264-73; P. Oxyrh. 547, 5. II-III, 324-36. 357-63. 

Lines uncovered: 36-59. 135-236. 245-63. 274-323. 337-50. 
364-482. 

? Published by A. de Longpérier, cf. Silvestre, Paléogr. Universelle, 
II (1840), p. 210. 
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Θ: P. Chicag. 7, S. II, 1-68; P. Fayum 210, 5. II, 41-54. 
86-104. 139-56. 173-86; P. Greco-Egiz. II 109, S. II, 62-5. 
106-14; cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. d. 20 (P),1 5. I-II, 64-75. 
96-116; P. Oxyrh. 764, 5. III, 109-122; P. Berol. 7502, 7499, 
5. IIJ-IV. 169-77. 306-24; P. Berol. 6845, 5. II, 433-47. 

Lines uncovered: 76-85. 123-38. 157-608. 187-305. 325-432. 
448-565. 

I: P. Berol. 7803, 5. I-II, 181-90; P. Berol. 7806, 5. 11, 
198-210; P. Oxyrh. 548, 5. III, 235-301; P. Berol. 7807, 5. 
III-IV, 277-88. 299-312; P. Oxyrh. 765, 5. III, 320-33; P. 
Aberd. 5, 356-78. 

Lines uncovered: 1-180. 191--7. 211-34. 313-9. 334-55. 370- 
713. 

K: P. Oxyrh. 948, 5. III, 233-43. 250-5; P. Berol. 10570, 
S. V, 372-443 (mit einigen Liicken); P. Oxyrh. 949, 5. II- 
III, 437-52; P. Oxyrh. 766 5. III, 542-7. 

Lines uncovered: 1-232. 244-9. 256-371. 453-541. 548-70. 

A: P. Morgan,? 5. III-IV, 86-96. 121-848; P. Oxyrh. 549, 
S. II-III, 39-52; P. Berol. 262, 5. V-VI, 123-52. 154-80. 299- 
356 (mit einigen Liicken) ; P. Oxyrh. 688, S. I A. C., 172- 
83; P. Oxyrh. 950, S. III, 322-9. 359-402; P. Oxyrh. 550. 
5. IT, 505-16. 521-47. 555-67. 572-602; P. Oxyrh. 767, 5. II, 
555-01; P. Oxyrh. 768, 5. ITI, 736-64. 

Lines uncovered: 1-38. 53-85. 97-120. 

M: P. Morgan, complete; cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. 6. 21 
(P),® S. IV, 178-08. 

N: P. Morgan, complete; P. Brit. Mus. 732, 5. I, 2-12. 
28-34. 38-56. 73-87. 149-436. 456-674. 740-7. 769-75 (426-9. 
654-6. 771 inferred from space); P. Paris.5 S$. I A. C., 6-47. 
107-11. 143-75; P. Oxyrh. 446, 5. II, 58-99; P. Roman.* 
S. I A. C., 143-50; P. Berol. nr. 46, S. I A. C., 184-314 317- 
41. 345-67; P. Oxyrh. 769, S. II-III, 308-17. 342-7; P. 
Tebt. 429, 5. III, 340-50. 356-75; P. Oxyrh. 770, 5. II, 372- 
7. 405-13. 

*Grenfell, An Alex. Erot. Fragm. p. 6 

* Cf. Sitzber. d. Καῖ. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1912, pp. 1198-1219. 

* Grenfell, op. cit., no. IV. ‘A. 5. Hunt, JPh. XXVI, p. 25 ff. 

* De Presle, Notices et extraits de la bibl. imp. XVIII. 2. p. 10g. I 


depend on Ludwich. 
*Lumbroso, Rendiconti della Accad. dei Lincei, 2 (1893), p. 821. 
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=: P. Morgan, complete; P. Brit. Mus. 732, 5. I, 120-293, 
332-354. 358-522 (122. 242. 333. 342. 344. 347. 477-9 inferred 
from space); P. Oxyrh. 551, S. II, 227-53. 256-83. 

O: P. Morgan, complete; P. Berol. 9968, 5. III-IV, 383-90. 
421-30; P. Berol. nr. 230, 5. V, 425-82. 539-648; P. Oxyrh. 
771, 5. II-ITI, 736-46. 

Ii: P. Morgan, 1-262. 281-90. 294-9. 316-25. 329-428. 434- 
66. 471-82. 486-92. 493-9; P. Tebt. 430, 5. I-II, 401-5. 418- 
30; P. Greco-Eg. 11. 110, 111, 5. IJ-II, 611-7, 675-9, 676-9. 

Lines uncovered: 263-80. 291-3. 300-15. 320-8 431-3. 467-- 
70. 483-5. 500-610. 618-74. 680-867. 

P: P. Oxyrh. 552, S. II, 80-94; P. Berol. nr. 230, S. V, 
101-222; P. Berol. 9783, 5. III-IV, 315-77; P. Oxyrh. 772, 
5. II-ITI, 353-73; P. Oxyrh. 685, 5. II, 725-32. ~ 

Lines uncovered: I-79. 95-100. 223-314. 378-724. 733-61. 

=: P. Brit. Mus. 107! (Harris), 5.1 A. C, 1-218 311- 
617; P. Brit. Mus. 127, S. III-IV, 1-22. 29-33. 77-92. 98-121. 
125-36. 152-61. 168-75. 227-30. 273-5. 279-88. 320-49. 350-71. 
387-94. 398-410. 412-25. 442-50. 455-65. 467-77. 479-92. 501-- 
18. 534-43. 563-75. 578-617; P. Rylands 50, 5. III, 395-401. 
428-34; P. Paris.,? S. I A. C., 475-99. 518-35. 544-61. 

Lines uncovered: 219-26. 231-72. 276-8. 289-310. 

T: P. Reinach* 1, S. IV-V, 41-51; P. Oxyrh. 553, 5. III, 
Q7-117. 132-51; P. Oxyrh. 554, 5. III, 251-9; P. Oxyrh. 
555, 5. III, 417-21. 

Lines uncovered: I-40. 52-96. 118-31. 152-250. 260-416. 
422-4. 

Y: P. Fayum 160, 5. I-III, 36-110; P. Oxyrh. 556, 5. II- 
III, 241-50; P. Oxyrh. 951, S. IV, 425-37. 470-82. 

Lines uncovered: 1-35. 111-240. 251-424. 438-69. 483-503. 

®: P. Aberd. 6, 7, 1-26. 58-65; P. Fayum 6, S. I, 26-41; P. 
Oxyrh. 557, 5. III, 372-82; P. Berol. 6794, S. IV-V, 547-76. 
580-609 5x P. Amherst 159, 5. IV, 608-11. 

Lines uncovered :* 42-57. 66-371. 383-546. 577-0. 


*Catalogue of ancient mss. in the Brit. Mus. I, p. 1; I depend on 
Ludwich. 

*Cf. A. de Longpérier, op. cit., p. 114; I depend on Ludwich, 

* Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques, Paris, 1905, p. 13. 

“Of these some are attested (P, Oxyrh. 221) in the commentary of 
Ammonius. 
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X: P. Oxyrh. 559, 5. II, 1-18 40-57; P. Amherst 159, S. 
IV, 30-7; P. Oxyrh. 558, 5. II-III, 115-34. 143-60; P. 
Fayum 211, 5. I-II, 253-98. 350-5. 358-65; P. Aberd. 8, 265- 
72; P. Berol. 6794, S. IV-V, 290-421. 423-54 

Lines uncovered: 19-29. 38-9. 58-114. 135-42. 161-252. 
299-349. 350-7. 366-80. 422. 455-515- 

wv: P. Brit. Mus. 128, S. I A.C," 1-79. 402-633. 638-814. 
823-97; P. Oxyrh. 447, S. II, 81-91; P. Berol. nr. 230, S. V, 
400-511. 530-52; P. Berol. 9949, 5. I A. (, 718-32; P. 
Oxyrh. 560, 5. ITI, 775-85. 834-47. 

Lines uncovered: 80. 92-401. 634-7. 815-22. 

Q: P. Brit. Mus. 128, 1-83. 100-58. 164-243. 248-74. 276-82. 
337-41. 344-51. 382-7. 402-79. 490-520. 536-48 559-77. 596- 
611. 631-57. 672-728. 737-44. 754-9; P. Oxyrh. 952, 5. III, 
74-90; P. Brit. Mus. 114? (Bankes), 5. I-II, 127-804; P. 
Oxyrh. 561, 5. III-IV, 282. 286. 318-31; P. Rylands 51, S. I 
A. C., 336-43. 366-401 (375-6 inferred from space); P. 
Berol. 5007, 698-747. 

Lines uncovered: 91-9. 

At first blush it might seem that this material is too frag- 
mentary to allow us to form a concept of a papyrus vulgate, 
definite enough to compare with our manuscript vulgate. But 
in an article published in A. J. P. XXXV 125-48 I have 
already shown the very substantial unanimity in such matters 
that is exhibited in the papyri. Thanks to this we can, with 
little fear of error, regard any papyrus as typical of its 
contemporaries and proceed with the comparison. 

The first point to be noted is that there is practically noth- 
ing in the papyrus vulgate which is not contained also in the 
manuscript vulgate. The exceptions are as follow. In the 
margin of P. Brit. Mus. 128 are written by a second hand 
(date not stated) ¥ 359-61 with a mark for their insertion 
after 1. 757 which is identical with line 358. The former 
passage is not covered by the papyrus, and the most probable 
supposition is that the second hand in endeavoring to insert 
these lines has misplaced them. I shall have occasion to re- 
turn to this passage. P. Oxyrh. 20 adds B 798%=T 185, 
owing to the fact that B 798 and Γ' 184 resemble each other, 


? Date questioned by Hunt, JPh. XXVI, p. 25. 
7G. C. Lewis, Philological Museum I, p. 177; I depend on Ludwich. 
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and the latter passage was cited, cf. AHT I, p. 227, to illus- 
trate the former. Both of these instances are to be regarded 
as cases of surface corruption; the others all occur in P. 
Morgan along with other peculiarities which suggest that it 
has deviated somewhat from fhe beaten track. The exemples 
are: A 346° repetition of 4163, Z 2318 (mentioned by sch. T), 
and O 409 = M 419-20, which again can only be due toa 
trick of memory. The editors also suggest the possibility of 
one or two plus verses between II 428-33, which would most 
likely be merely cases of dittography. Dittography occurs 
also in the repetition of O 596 by P. Berol. nr. 230; and in P. 
Greco-Egizii 11. 106 a blundering anticipation of A 478 as 4755. 

On the other hand, if one takes the list of passages given 
above for which the manuscripts waver seriously, he will find 
that papyri where extant omit these passages almost invari- 
ably. Of the twenty ‘plus verses’ contained in the list one 
A 316% is found in P. Morgan, but not in P. Berol. 262; the 
other 19 are all omitted by the papyri concerned, the refer- 
ences are ascertainable from the list given above. The list 
contains twenty-eight such minus verses. Of them twenty- 
four have been treated in my article already cited. All these 
are omitted by the papyri concerned, except that 2 558 has 
been added in the margin of P. Brit. Mus. 114 by a second 
hand, the date of which is not stated. I can now add that 
® 183 is omitted by P. Fayum 210, the only papyrus covering 
the passage; and that Π 381 must be omitted by the P. 
Morgan, although the editors do not state the fact. The 
papyrus (the only one extant for the passage) is here frag- 
mentary. Wilamowitz after stating that little is left of 380, 
cites for 381 KEKAYTO which obviously comes from 382. The 
mistake could easily arise from the use of an edition in which 
381 was relegated to the footnotes. The two remaining pas- 
sages A 662. M 219 are found in the P. Morgan—which, how- 
ever, is proved to have been copied from a manuscript with 
marginal additions which it has incorporated into the text. 
There is good reason to suppose that the presence of these 
two lines has been brought about in the same fashion. 

The value of this evidence is not impaired by the existence 
of such exceptional cases. We are dealing with the intrusion 
and spread of interpolations ; and for their spread the impor- 
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tant factor is the element of time. Transitional stages are, 
consequently, to be expected. It is not surprising that we 
find papyri in which the interpolation is beginning. On the 
other hand interpolations if made at an early date may suc- 
ceed in spreading to all or to almost all of the manuscripts. 
A number of passages in which this may have occurred were 
listed above, as being on the evidence of the manuscripts 
alone doubtful. To them the testimony of the papyri may 
now be applied as a criterion. 

Thirteen of these passages are covered by papyri. Of 
these five are omitted by all the papyri concerned; X 363 by 
P. Fayum 211; while © 6. Ξ 420. P 219. Σ 441 are treated in 
my former article. For three passages the evidence is con- 
flicting. A 196-7 omitted by P. Cairo and P. Oxyrh. 544 
seem to stand in P. Berol. y119; the column is however frag- 
mentary, and it is possible that an omission has not been noted 
in the summary publication that has been made. O 562 
omitted by P. Berol. 230 is misplaced (i. e. brought in 
from the margin) in P. Morgan. O 578 is similarly misplaced 
in P. Morgan, but stands in the Berlin papyrus. These eight 
passages, with possibly some reservations for O 578, are to be 
recognized as interpolations. Of the five remaining cases 
B 141 1s found in three papyri. Its omission by ΝΣ must 
therefore be regarded as surface corruption (....yatav,.... 
εὐρυάγνιαν), and the scholium, cf. below, points to the same 
conclusion. In I 235 (om. it., add. im. m. 2. P. Brit. Mus. 
126) and 2 12 (om. P. Morgan) weak manuscript evidence is 
supported by weak papyrus evidence, while opposed to both is 
the fact that the lines can hardly be spared. Most probably 
therefore we have either accidental coincidences, or traces of 
a special connection between the papyri and the manuscripts 
involved. Finally [ 78 Θ 315 are omitted by manuscripts 
usually trustworthy AG’, and attested by P. Brit. Mus. 126, 
P. Berol. 7499, both of late date. The case must remain doubt- 
ful until other papyri are discovered. 

The evidence presented previously went to prove that— 
surface corruption aside—the great bulk of the lines absent 
from the papyri are those impugned also by the evidence of 
the manuscripts. The converse of this proposition is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the evidence now presented: 
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lines seriously impugned by the evidence of the manuscripts 
will not be found in the papyri. If this is true, we are able 
to predict, what lines will be missing in papyri that may be 
discovered hereafter. They will be (subject to such excep- 
tions as I have indicated) the lines given in the above lists. 

Pending the publication of other papyri, I may call attention 
to the stichometry of P. Brit. Mus. 127 and 128. The first of 
these indicates the loss of five lines between % 100 and 505; 
the above lists show no alternatives to the five lines omitted 
by the Harris papyrus, and discussed p. 141 of my article. 
The second case is more complicated. The numbers, taken 
over from the text copied, give 890 instead of 897 as the total 
number of lines in the twenty-third book. My lists give lines 
565. 804. 864 as the only intruders so far detected; but the 
second hand has added lines 626 and 359-61. That the first is 
not the correction of a merely accidental omission is shown by 
the fact that the line was absent, according to Aristonicus, 
from the edition of Aristarchus. Regarding the other omis- 
sion in a similar light, we have exactly the number of lines 
required. Two of the marginal numerals placed opposite 502. 
604. 705. 805 must then be corrected to 503. 806; both cor- 
rections being confirmed, the papyrus omitting only one line 
(565) between 502 and 604, and also one line (804) between 
705. and 805. That my hypothesis can explain the stichometry 
of these manuscripts with the assumption of only so slight an 
error, seems to me something of a confirmation. 

The stichometric marks, it must be remembered, were placed 
sometimes between the lines, so that a variation of one line is 
almost negligible. In A on account of the omission of 265 
and no other line, ε should be found opposite line 501; it is 
found opposite line 500 in P. Rylands 44. In © according to 
my lists we should find B=2o01, §=402, e«=503 and a total of 
519 lines; in P. Brit. Mus. 732 we find B=201, = 403, e= 503 
(in spite of the omission of 420), and only nineteen lines later 
the total given as 520—probably a round number. The stich- 
ometry of N in this papyrus seems, however, hopelessly con- 
fused, as does that of E in P. Oxyrh. 223. 

The papyrus vulgate was not, of course, an absolute unit. 
There are a number of lines about which the papyri waver, 
or which are omitted in single papyri without a corresponding 
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disturbance in the manuscript tradition. The bulk of these 
are cases of surface corruption, easily recognized because the 
line is indispensable, or because the error is at once corrected, 
or because the mechanical explanation of the omission is ob- 
vious. 

As such are to be classed: A 275-6: om. P. Rylands 43; 
hab. P. Oxyrh. 538, P. Fayum 141.—B 185: om. it., add. im. 
P. Tebt. 4; hab. P. cod. Bodl., P. Brit. Mus. 126.—B 270-1: 
om. it., add. im. P. Brit. Mus. 126; hab. P. cod. Bod!.—B 289- 
go: ditto—B 549: om. P. cod. Bodl.; hab. P. Tebt. 265, P. Berol. 
9583-—B 644: om. P. cod. Bodl.; hab. P. Tebt. 265, P. Fayum 
309.—B 842: om. P. cod. Bodl.—T 94: om. it., add. im. uv. P. 
Brit. Mus. 126.—Ir° 221: om. P. Fayum 209; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
126.—T 272: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 126, add. m. 2 1π|.-- 405 : om. 
it., add. im. P. Brit. Mus. 126; hab. P. Oxyrh. 542, P. Greco- 
Egiz. II. 108.—I 413-4: om. P. Oxyrh. 542; hab. P. Brit Mus. 
126, P. Greco-Egiz. II. 108.—A 215: om. P. Cairo; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 136.—E 75: om. P. Oxyrh. 223, add. m. 2. im.; hab. P. 
Berol. 8440.—E 126: om. P. Oxyrh. 223, add. m. 2. im.—H 31: 
om. P. Oxyrh. 762.—® 47: om. P. Fayum 210; hab. P. Chicag. 
7.—® 59: om. P. Chicag. 7.—® 434: om. it., add. im. P. Berol. 
6845.—A 195-209: om. P. Morgan.—A 265-8: om. it. P. Mor- 
gan, add. m. 2.—A 313: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. 
Berol. 262.—A 331: ditto.—A 369: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 
2; hab. P. Oxyrh.950.—A 503: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2.— 
A 535: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 550.— 
A 560: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 550, 
767.—A 595: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 
550.—A 735: om. P. Morgan, add. m. 2—M 51. 378. 404. 418- 
9. 426-8. 431. 439. 448-50. 458: om. P. Morgan—N 67: om. 
P. Oxyrh. 446; hab. P. Morgan—N 178: om. P. Morgan; 
hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732.—N 230: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 732, P. Berol. 46—N 241: ditto—N 347: om. P. Mor- 
gan; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732, P. Berol. 46, P. Oxyrh. 769, P. 
Tebt. 429.—N 501: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732— 
N 596-7: ditto.—N 602-6: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Mor- 
gan.—O 442: om. P. Berol. 230; hab. P. Morgan.—O 454: om. 
P. Morgan; hab. P. Berol. 230.—O 551: om. P. Berol. 230; 
hab. P. Morgan.—O 704: om. P. Morgan.—II 154-5. 317. 393: 
om. P. Morgan.—P 160-2: om. P. Berol. 230—P 173: ditto — 
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P 352-3: om. P. Berol. 9783; cum 353 inc. P. Oxyrh. 772.— 
Σ 132: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. m. 2 1m.; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 127.—2 141-2: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. m. 2 im.— 
Σ 350: om. it. uv. P. Brit. Mus. 127, add. post 365; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 107.—% 360. 459. 508: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. 
m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 127.—2% 537: om. it., add. im. P. 
Brit. Mus. 127; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 107.—% 577: om. it. P. Brit. 
Mus. 107, add. m. 2 im.—2 609: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. 
m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 127.—T 134: om. P. Oxyrh. 553. 
—® 63: om. P. Aberd. 7.—X 263: om. it. P. Fayum 211, add. 
m. 2. im.—¥ 39: om. P. Brit. Mus. 128, add. m. 2.—¥ 540: om. 
P. Berol. 230; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 128.—¥ 892: om. it., add. 
im. P. Brit. Mus. 128.—Q 440: om. P. Brit. Mus. 128; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 114.—Q 519-20: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 128, add. m. 
2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 114. P. Morgan has also carelessly 
transposed or repeated a number of lines in NII, and misplaced 
others in O; for these, references to my former article, pp. 
147-8, will suffice. These lines are all present in the manuscripts 
without variation except for isolated omissions (cf. above) of 
N 602-6, O 551, P 352-3, obviously due to haplography. 

A few examples may be noted separately, because the omis- 
sion is in itself possible: A 178: om. P. Berol. 9813; hab. P. 
Rylands 43.—B 532: om. P. Tebt. 265; hab. P. cod. Bodl.—A 
154 om. it., add. im. P. Berol. 7117—E 182-3: om. P. Morgan; 
hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732.— 229: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 732, P. Oxyrh. 551—£ 401: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 732.—O 68: om. P. Morgan.—TII 26: ditto. Q 119: 
om. P. Brit. Mus. 128 (cf. above for coincidence with surface 
corruption in the MSS).—OQ 244: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 114, 
add. m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 128 Except at 2 119 there 
is no variation in the manuscripts. 

There remains a small group of lines that formally intro- 
duce speeches after the employment of a verb which of itself 
implies speaking: Γ 319: om. P. Berol. 263; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
126, 136—Ir 389: om. P. Tebt. 427, P. Oxyrh. 542; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 126—A 369: om. P. Oxyrh. 753; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
136—N 46: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Paris., P. Morgan. 
—N 480: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Morgan.—P 326: om. 
P. Berol. 9783. Except for surface corruption at A 369, N 46 
easily due to haplography, there is no variation in the manu- 
scripts. 
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In these verses I should recognize the very earliest stratum 
of intruding lines. To determine how much further it extends 
is a difficult problem. To it I should add A 461 (=Z 11) 
omitted by P. Brit. Mus. 136, P. Jandan. 93 the latter as early 
as the first century before ourera. Also ¥ 626 (=K 169) 
omitted by the first hand of P. Brit. Mus. 128, because of its 
absence, cf. below, from the edition of Aristarchus. The au- 
thority of this hand being thus upheld, I should accept it also 
for the omission of ¥ 359-61 which seems to be confirmed by 
the stichometry. 

The tradition points then to the following conclusion. The 
papyri and the manuscripts are all descendants from a text of 
the Iliad which about the middle of the second century before 
our era consisted of some 15,600 lines. Whether that text 
existed at that time in the form of a single manuscript, or in 
a number of manuscripts as much alike as peas, is a question 
that is not important at the present stage of my argument. 

Of this nucleus there is no reason to believe that a single 
line has been lost. On the contrary about a hundred lines 
have been added in the course of the papyrus and manuscript 
tradition. A selection from these (controlled in part by 
chance) combined with ten lines known only from quotations 
has raised our printed vulgate to its 15,693 lines. In our 
printed texts we can designate about 85 intruding lines. The 
danger of error in attempting to define the nucleus lies in the 
other direction ;—in the probability that the early intrusion of 
a few lines still escapes us. 

The next question is the relation of the vulgate tradition to 
the scholarly work of Alexandreia. The first fact that stands 
out is the principle for which Ludwich, cf. AHT. II, 132 ff., 
has so stoutly contended, that the athetesis of a line has never 
caused its disappearance from our manuscripts. Coincidences 
may be found in my list of surface corruptions; but a study 
of the list will show how sporadic and purely accidental they 
are. In the next place it is obvious that the behavior of our 
vulgate is not controlled by Aristophanes or Zenodotus. Lines 
peculiar to their editions are absent from the vulgate, which 
on the other hand contained lines that we know were absent 


? Neither answer, of course, would involve a conflict with Bethe, as 
imagined in Journ. Hell. Studies, XXXIV, p. 334. 
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from the editions of these scholars. The exceptions suffice 
merely to prove the rule: like Zenodotus, X>' omits Θ 284, 
H> omits @ 557-8 (hapl.), and Allen’s Οὐ omits ® 195: while 
two of Allen’s MSS, U?°U™ have N 808" a Zenodotean line. 
But when we come to compare the vulgate with the edition of 
Aristarchus, the situation takes a different aspect. 

Our authorities at times assert differences between Aristar- 
chus and the vulgate which are incredible. Wolf’s idea that 
Aristarchus removed Θ 535-7 from his text is clearly an error. 
The same is true of Pluygers’ conjecture, followed by Allen, 
that Θ 540 was non-Aristarchean. Reference to Ludwich, 
AHT. II. 141, is sufficient. Ludwich, II. 138 ff., has also 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that K 395-7 were in 
the text of Aristarchus. The alleged different version of 
Aristarchus at II 467 proves on examination a fable, cf. Lud- 
wich, I. 409, and also Roemer, Rh. M. 66. 280 ff., 352 f. To 
these must be added E 808, although the evidence is some- 
what contradictory. Aristonicus at 807 says: Ζηνόδοτος vro- 
τάσσει τούτῳ στίχον “ ῥηιδίως κτλ. ᾿ thus implying that 808 was 
not Aristarchean; but at A 390 his comment is: ὁ ἀστερίσκος 
ὅτι ἐνταῦθα ὑγιῶς τέτακται, ἐν δὲ τῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς πρὸς τὸν Διομήδη 
λόγῳ οὐκέτι, which as distinctly implies the opposite. The 
definite statement of sch. BT οὐ καθόλου δὲ εὑρέθη ἐν ταῖς ’Api- 
στάρχου τὸ “ ῥηιδίως κτλ.᾽ is evidently an abbreviation of Didy- 
mus’ report τοῦτον τὸν στίχον οὐχ εὑρῆσθαι καθόλου φασὶν ἐν ταῖς 
᾿Αριστάρχου. This is used by Roemer, Arist. Ath., p. 98 ff., as 
evidence that Didymus had no access to the editions of Aris- 
_tarchus. The conclusion is unwarranted. In reality the 
sentence must have been the introduction to a note correcting 
the belief that the line was non-Aristarchean. There is no 
reason to doubt that the line stood in the second edition of 
Aristarchus (at least) and was there athetized. Finally sch. 
T and Eustathius say that for Ψ 332-3 Aristarchus read a 
single line. The story is pronounced incredible by Ludwich, 
AHT. I. 487, and may well be due to a confusion of Aristar- 
chus and Aristophanes. 

For these passages we have little papyrus evidence; but 
K 395-7 is so attested, while the intrusion of two lines between 
Π 466 and 471 in P. Morgan could hardly have passed un- 
noticed. The manuscripts show no disturbance for any of 
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these lines, except that L® V** omit E 808, which may best be 
ascribed to the slight but double temptation (..... ἐνίκα, 
ee ἦα and pyd...., ood’ ....) to haplography. This 
harmony 15 in marked contrast to the facts I am about to 
adduce. 

The passages for which we have evidence sufficient to 
warrant a belief that they were not in the edition of Aristar- 
chus are the following. B 168 ignored by Nicanor ap. sch. A; 
B 558 called τὸν ὑπό τινων γραφόμενον by Aristonicus at Γ 230, 
cf. AHT. II. 395 ff.; Δ 196-7, cf. my previous article, and 
note the scholia on 206-7 of A which would have been ex- 
pected on 196-7; E gor incompatible with Aristarchus read- 
ing in 900 Ἰακῶς φάρμακα πάσσεν͵ sch. T; N 255, on the pre- 
ceding line: ἔν τισι μετὰ τοῦτον φέρεται “᾿Ιδομενεῦ κτλ. sch. T, 
cf. AHT. I. 353; N 731, Ζηνόδοτος ὁ Μαλλώτης προστίθησιν sch. 
ΤΙΝ 8088 Ζηνόδοτος ὑποτάσσει Aristonicus, ὁ ᾿Αρίσταρχος περὶ τοῦ 
στίχον οὕτως λέγει, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς Ζηνοδοτείοις ἐφέρετο sch. A, μετὰ 
τοῦτον Ζηνόδοτος γράφει sch. T; T 305 seems to be ascribed to 
τινὲς τῶν βυρσῶν by sch. T; ® 73 οὐ φερόμενον ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αριστάρχου 
Didymus, sch. AT; ® 480 unknown to Aristonicus, sch. G, cf. 
Lehrs, Arist.?, p. 338; Ψ 626 unknown to Aristarchus, accord- 
ing to Aristonicus; ¥ 804 unknown to Nicanor, sch. A, cf. 
AHT. I. 493; 2 558 unknown to Didymus, cf. sch. AT. 

Of these passages ® 73 is not covered by any papyrus, but 
its meaning connects it with the group of unnecessary for- 
mulae to introduce speeches, discussed above. Like them it is 
found in all manuscripts except for Allen’s γῆ, Papyrus 
evidence is not extant for E 901. T 39%. ® 480. The re- 
maining lines are all omitted in papyri except for the addi- 
tion in P. Brit. Mus. 128 of ¥ 626 by a second hand. Except 
for ® 73, ¥ 626, there is a disturbance in the manuscript tradi- 
tion of each passage. 

The conclusion is: all directly attested differences between 
Aristarchus and the vulgate, are due to interpolation of the 
vulgate. 

The question next arises whether any of the lines which I 
have indicated as interpolations in the vulgate were Aristar- 
chean. The claim might be made for two passages of my 
first list. Aristonicus says that © 28-40 were athetized ὅτι 
ἐξ ἄλλων τόπων μετάκεινται, which seems to imply the presence of 
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lines 466-8. However, verse 38 is never repeated; and that 
nine out of the thirteen verses are διφορούμενοι would seem a 
sufficient basis for the remark. Such is practically the inter- 
pretation of Roemer, Arist. Ath., p. 231 f. The reading of 
Eudoxus reported in sch. B at ® 158 probably concerned B 850, 
cf. Ludwich AHT. I. 462. Inthe second list! we find Σ 441 
with a scholium At ἔν τισιν ov κεῖται which need not be of Alex- 
andrian origin, but merely the result of an early collation of 
manuscripts. Finally there is the passage Ψ 359-61 which I 
have suggested was an exceedingly early interpolation. To 
the last line At reads: δρόμους πληθυντικῶς ᾿Αρίσταρχος, but Lud- 
wich has shown AHT. I. 113 “dass ein nacktes "Apiorapyos in 
At.... vieldeutig ist, und hin und wieder moglichenfalls sogar 
einer Lesart, die Aristarch nur erwahnt hatte, missverstand- 
lich beigeschrieben sein kann”. The line was known to Ptole- 
maeus of Ascalon, but there is no proof of its presence in the 
edition of Aristarchus. 

Over against this inconclusive evidence is to be set the 
silence of the scholia.2, In view of their fragmentary nature 
I should ordinarily attach little importance to the argument 
ex silentio, but this is not an ordinary case. That such a list 
of detachable lines, mostly στίχοι Sipopovpevor, can be compiled 
without including a line that has been athetized, is extremely 
remarkable. Add to this that not a reading of Aristarchus 15 
reported, nor, except at Ψ 359-61, of any of his: followers. 
The explanation cannot be that the loss of the verses in the 
manuscripts has caused the loss of the scholia. Scholia some- 
times survive in such cases, and there are about twenty pas- 
sages for which we have the testimony of the first hand of A, 
and about an equal number in which the first hands of BG or 
T give evidence. In addition, almost every line has its double, 
at which some allusion to the parallel passage might be ex- 
pected, but 15 never found. Occasionally on the contrary we 


The evidence of the scholia. such as it is, goes to show that B 141 
was Aristarchean, and thus confirms my retention of it as vulgate. 
Sch. T ἕν τισιν οὐ φέρεται should normally exclude Aristarchus, while 
Aristonicus reports Zenodotus’ athetesis of I 23-31 (&exa τοῦ κατ᾽ 
ἄλλους τόπους φέρεσθαι) in a way that implies the presence of B 141. 

*I refer, of course, only to such scholia as go back to Alexandrian 
times, though even the later exegetical remarks are as a rule (2 420 
is an exception) attached not to these lines but to their parallels. 
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find evidence that even in later times the intruding line was 
unknown. Thus sch. BGT praise the poet for making no 
mention of Aphrodite at E 468 which is supplied in 468*; sch. 
A at I 224 ἰδίως δὲ οὐχ ὑπέθηκε “ καί μιν φωνῆῇσας ᾽᾿, which is added 
as 2245; sch. T praises the poet for not making Hera specify 
that it is Pasithea she will give to Hypnos, in contradiction to 
E 269; sch. A at Y 311 cannot have known the following line 
when he commented ἡ δὲ ἀναφορὰ πρὸς ras τοιαύτας dvayvaces, 
quoting Z 260, N 734. The conclusion to which this points is 
that these non-vulgate lines were also non-Aristarchean. 

Our vulgate, then, was in 150 B. Cc. a poem of some 15,600 
lines, and agreed, as far as we know, line for line with the 
edition of Aristarchus. There is no evidence to warrant us in 
making any assumption to the contrary. 

That means a causal connexion between the two editions for 
which the simplest, and to my mind the most probable explan- 
ation is the hypothesis that the source of our vulgate is a 
popular edition of the Iliad based on the text of Aristarchus. 
Another possibility has been advocated at length by Ludwich, 
Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinisch erwiesen. His effort 
to show on the evidence of quotations that our vulgate runs 
back into the fourth and fifth centuries has been met, success- 
fully I should say, by Grenfell and Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, 
pp. 68 ff., and by Murray, RGE., pp. 298 ff. The recognition 
of the agreement between our vulgate and the text of Aris- 
tarchus now permits a more definite formulation of the 
question. 

The contention that the vulgate is pre-Alexandrian may be 
made in two senses. First that precisely this combination of 
15,600 verses was the Iliad of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Then, it is clear that Aeschines, Aristotle, Xenophon and Plato 
used—at least sometimes—other texts. Furthermore, it is 
strange that while Aristarchus’ extensive studies did not lead 
to the change of a single line, Zenodotus’ departure from this 
well attested text should have been so great. But it may be 
meant, secondly, that the texts of the fourth and fifth centuries 
were merely much like our vulgate though fluctuating slightly, 
somewhere let us say between 15,500 and 15,700 lines. Then 
it must have been Aristarchus’ intervention that for a time 
stopped these fluctuations, and fixed the limits of the later 
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vulgate exactly as we find them at the beginning of our tradi- 
tion; and in that case Aristarchus is, as I contend, the basis 
of our vulgate. 

So far the problem has fallen entirely under the heading 
recensio—my effort being to determine the earliest form of 
the text accessible to us on the evidence of our manuscripts 
and papyri. Beyond that is the problem of emendatio, the 
reconstruction of a still earlier and better form of the text. 
Here these non-vulgate lines find their place along with others 
known from Ptolemaic papyri, from statements of the scholia, 
and from quotations. The problem as a whole is too large 
for consideration here—and I wish to confine myself only to 
one aspect of it—the value attaching to these non-vulgate 
lines contained in the manuscripts. 

The most valuet would probably be claimed for Β §58 which 
is supposed to be attested by Aristotle. The passage, how- 
ever, Rhet. I 1375> 28 οἷον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Ὁμήρῳ μάρτυρι ἐχρῆσαντο περὶ 
Σαλαμῖνος shows at the most only an allusion to an Athenian 
legend about the conquest of Salamis—a type of fiction with 
which the last year has made us only too familiar, or to take 
more distant parallels the apple-tree, and the return of Lee’s 
sword at Appomattox. In what form this story was known 
to Aristotle, cannot be determined. B 546-57 in which Aias 
is made but a tail to the Athenian kite, would be an ample 
foundation for this legendary use of poetry as evidence. And, 
if Aristotle knew the tale in this form, his use of it would have 
been more legitimate than would have been such an allusion 
to the more elaborate version given by later writers. Ac- 
cording to these—cf. Strabo IX. 394, Plut. Solon, c. 10.—the 
spokesman of the Athenians read the passage at the trial (ἐπὶ 
τῆς δίκης ἀναγνῶναι Plut.) with a line (B 558) which he had 
interpolated, and the Megarians capped him neatly with a 
parody suited to their claims. αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ταῦτα μὲν οἴονται 
φλναρίαν εἶνα. What are we to conclude from the story and 
the fact that the line was non-vulgate and non-Aristarchean ? 
1. The line was manufactured for the story, not the story 
for the line. 2. There is no evidence that the line was 
known to Aristotle. 3. There is no evidence that the line 
ever appeared in any manuscript of the Iliad earlier than the 


1Compare Bethe, Homer I 53. 
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editions of the rwés mentioned by Aristonicus. Strabo (or his 
source) seems troubled by that fact, and ascribes it to the 
critical revision of the text οὐ παραδέχονται δὲ τοῦθ᾽ of κριτικοὶ διὰ 
TO πολλὰ τῶν ἐπῶν ἀντιμαρτυρεῖν αὐτοῖς. The intrusion of the line 
is parallelled later and more unsuccessfully, by Eustathius’ 
addition of K 159% taken from the joke perpetrated by Dioge- 
nes Cynicus (ap. Diog. La. VI 53) and innocently not under- 
stood. 

Of the other verses, N 808 is taken from the edition 
of Zenodotus, doubtless through the medium of the scholia; 
N 731 from Zenodotus of Mallos; Θ 183 from a Ptolemaic 
text. The sources of Y¥ 3°. ὦ 96*. Ψ 804 and Ψ 359-61 are un- 
known; very likely they are of the same nature as the last. 
The remainder are all cases of concordance interpolation, 
verses being added from other passages with little or no change, 
or being welded from halves of other verses. The source is 
always the Iliad itself, except that A 265. Y 2238 come from 
Hesiod (through Ptolemaic texts?) ; and 2 558, apparently a 
very late intruder, from the Odyssey. All are due to a literary 
tampering with the text in post-Aristarchean times—slight, 
and unsystematic. Whether these tamperers with the tradi- 
tion succeeded in improving the text poetically may in some 
cases be open to argument. But, that they ever succeeded in 
restoring the text of 550 B. c. or of any earlier date, there is 
not the slightest reason to believe. 

Insignificant as most of these verses are, the result is not 
without some service to the higher criticism of the poems. 
The part played therein by A 265. B 558 is familiar, while X 
316 is the only evidence that the author of the (Exropos ἀναίρεσις 


knew of the Ὁπλοποιΐα. 
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11.--ΤῊΕ LATIN GRAMMARIANS OF THE EMPIRE. 


The seven volumes of Keil’s ‘Grammatici Latini’ are for 
most of us an ἄβατος ἐρημία, a Sahara Desert which offers 
neither pleasure nor profit to the explorer. This article tries 
to shew that he can find oases there and may, with knowledge 
of the local conditions, “ come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him ”. 

There is more to attract the student of Late than of Early 
Latin. For although some of the Grammarians, especially 
Priscian and Charisius, freely cite abnormal forms from the 
Republican authors, the student finds all this material sifted 
and arranged in Neue’s‘ Formenlehre’. Besides it is second- 
hand material. Priscian and Charisius have avowedly taken it 
from predecessors. Nonius Marcellus, for whom his unsym- 
pathetic German editor could find no term of abuse strong 
enough, stands in noble contrast to these borrowers. He col- 
lected all, or nearly all, the huge mass of quotations in his ‘ Com- 
pendiosa Doctrina’ by reading the older authors for himself. 
In my monograph ‘ Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary of Republican 
Latin’ (Oxford, Parker, 1901) and in a subsequent article in 
‘Philologus’ (LXIV 438-464), I have gone through all the 
lemmas of the ‘Compendiosa Doctrina’, one by one, and shewn 
how each paragraph was pieced together; how Nonius read a 
certain number of the Republican writings, presumably all the 
volumes he could get hold of at Thubursicum (e. g. Sisenna 
‘Historiae’ Books III-IV, but not Books 1-IT); how he read 
and excerpted them in a fixed order, and set the excerpts in the 
same order in his book. A detailed demonstration like this is a 
demonstration that cannot be overthrown by any arguments 
except such as will prove the details to be wrong. Now that 
it has received ‘ official sanction’ in the standard work on Latin 
Literature (new edition of Teuffel, s. v.‘ Nonius Marcellus’), 
1 hope that we shall hear no more of the old ἃ priori argu- 
mentation: “ Nonius’ seventh chapter deals with ‘Contraria 
Genera Verborum’; Caper had previously (?) written a book 
‘de Dubiis Generibus’; therefore Nonius must have drawn 
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upon Caper”. The same style of argument was formerly ap- 
plied to Nonius’ thirteenth chapter, ‘de Genere Navigiorum’; 
that it must have been compiled from that section of Sueton- 
ius’ ‘ Prata’ which dealt with ships. Luckily a mosaic turned 
up in Africa, with quotations taken apparently from this Sue- 
tonius section, and revealed difference between the citations 
in Nonius and in Suetonius (see Buecheler’s article in Rhein. 
Mus. 59, 321). 

The Grammarians edited by Keil are not researchers like 
Nonius. They write with a less ambitious aim, to satisfy the 
requirements of pupils in Universities and Schools. Grammar 
is for them a part of the Rhetoric course, and they cite 
by preference the school-authors, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, 
Terence, etc. Their Greek or African pupils have to be 
taught correct Latin, and even young Romans, at a time 
when barbarisms were encroaching on the language, require 
the same lesson. The precepts of a third century Professor 
at Rome (Sacerdos, in Keil G. L. VI 493 sqq.) on the 
Clausula are interesting. He warns his pupils against ‘ nostri 
temporis barbarismus’, the shortening of final syllables (a 
result of the stress-accent of Latin). If they mispronounce 
Cicero’s ‘cuius ego causa laboro’ as causd laboro, that 
béete noire of the Rhetoric-class, the dactylic hexameter 
ending, will shew itself (cf. Consentius’ warning, in G. 
L. V 393, against the mispronunciation mummds). And his 
remarks on the different part played by the Clausula in 
Cicero’s time and his own age have a lesson for those of us 
who read our Zielinski with more zeal than discretion. Cicero, 
he tells us, never made any great sacrifice to the Clausula 
(493, © antiqui quidem oratores, in quibus maxime Tullius, 
numquam necessariis sensibus praeposuerunt orationis struc- 
turam). Cicero acquiesced in monosyllable-endings like: 

(Verr. I 5, 14) ab istius petulantia conservare non licitum est, 

(Caecil. 4, 14) quae cum his civitatibus C. Verri communicata sunt, 

(Caecil. 8, 26) quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta atque deleta sit, 
which would in Sacerdos’ time be transformed by any rhetori- 
cian into: 


(1) ab istius petulantia non est licitum conservare, 

(2) quae sunt G. Verri cum his civitatibus copulata (G. the later 
form of the symbol C.), 

(3) id quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta sit atque deleta. 
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A fifth century Grammarian (Pompeius, in G. L. V 294, 20) 
complains of the tautology which often results from the ex- 
cessive devotion of his contemporaries to the Clausula. The 
plain statement ‘ ego perfeci’ is served up in the form ‘ egomet 
ipsé pérfeci’ (egomet to avoid Hiatus). Remarks like these 
are useful reminders that our ear does not deceive us when it 
detects in the Panegyrici a regularity of cadence which it can- 
not find in Cicero. To editors of the older prose-writers the 
Clausula should be rather a witness for the defence than for 
the prosecution. Its evidence should save an abnormal con- 
struction or arrangement, but should not suffice to condemn a 
traditional reading. 

Collectors of Syntax-statistics are, no doubt, revising their 
lists with the help of Zielinski. A frequent topic of Keil’s 
Grammatici, Cacemphaton, suggests another justification, less 
universal than the Clausula, for abnormal Syntax. The part 
played by this law of speech, which bans any phrase of mal- 
odorous suggestion, is so patent in our own everyday talk and 
writing that we can hardly doubt that this was the reason why 
Virgil wrote (Ecl. 3, 84) Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est 
rustica, Musam. (On the verb vissire and the noun vissio see 
Arch. Lat. Lexikogr. 8, 388.) Diomedes (G. L. I. 376, 10) 
says tensa should probably be tenia: ‘sed quia cacemphaton 
videtur, deorum vehiculum tensam dixerunt, ne verbum turpe 
sonaret in sacris’. And from Probus’ remark (G. L. IV 215, 
20) that cannae was used for the Genitive of calamus ‘ propter 
cacemphaton’ we see that the final ὅ of Iambic Imperatives of 
the First Conjugation had become dg (On the verb calare, 
chalare see the Thesaurus. ) 

Another appearance of the recognition of the phonetic law 
of Breves Breviantes is in the stock example of Systole, or 
shortening, in these Grammarians. This is stetérunt, but the 
stetérunt of a line of Virgil where it has que appended (Aen. 
2, 774); stetéruntque comae (6. g. G. L. VI 452, 15; IV 444, 
25), the same type as caléfacta. This seems to justify the as- 
sertion in my Plautus-report in Bursian’s Jahresbericht of 
1914 (p. 27), that when Servius in his note on Aen. I, 575 
(see also Aen. 4, 556) speaks of eddem, he is alluding to Vir- 
gil’s uno eodemque Ecl. 8, 81, Aen. 12, 847 (cf. Aen. 10, 487). 
Servius’ note therefore gives no support to Skutsch’s theory 
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that, since ed could be pronounced ed, therefore eddem was as 
possible as ibidem. Of course the late Grammarians are no 
adequate witnesses to the actual pronunciation of Virgil’s 
time. To them a long final o of verbs was something incon- 
ceivable; cus was only conceivable as a disyllable (cf.G. L. IV 
233, 18; VII 329,5), and soon. Mr. Winstedt in a former 
number of this Journal (X XVI 22) gave an amusing instance 
of how they are ready to scan as verse a weird arrangement 
of syllables, that ‘mumpsimus’ of Consentius’ copy of Virgil 


(Aen. 2, 457): 
ad soceros, atqgue avo puerum Astianacta trahebat : 


‘scandimus enim sic, rostque a, ex quo apparet inter duas con- 
sonas a vocalem perisse’ (G. L. V 403, 24). Their ignorance 
of Virgilian prosody is sometimes appalling, and seems to have 
infected even their editors, for we find in these volumes some 
strange scansions like minore (ad I 211, 30), cliebat (IV 231, 
18), vdcts (in line 183 of Terentianus). It is only when they 
reproduce some predecessor’s remarks on the classical pro- 
nunciation that their evidence is of value: e. g. the rules of 
Melissus (who wrote in Hadrian’s time ‘de Loquendi Proprie- 
tate’), cited in G. L. V 287, 11, on the pronunciation of final 
m in elisions. 

But we can believe their statements on the language of 
their own time and their unconscious disclosures of the decay 
of Latin. The importance of Keil’s volumes to students of 
Late Latin and of the Beginnings of the Romance languages 
is too well known to need illustration. I will only point out 
one spurious form which should not have been printed by 
Keil. A common example with these Grammarians of false 
quantity is the mispronunciation of Réma as Réma. In G. L. 
V 285, 7 the ruoma, found by Keil in one of his MSS. and 
printed in his text of Pompeius (whence it has passed into 
Romance Philology manuals), is merely a scribe’s mistake of 
the symbol of short quantity for a suprascript μ, the same 
mistake as was made by another scribe of the same work (208, 
9 huic for hic of the original). Keil’s sentence should read: 
siqui velit dicere Roma, aut si velit dicere aequus pro eo quod 
est equus (cf. 285, 31). Also G. L. IV 444, 5 should, of 
course, be printed: Rémam pro Roma. 
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And what a welcome light these volumes throw on Education 
in Imperial times! If anyone wishes to transport himself in 
imagination to an ancient lecture-room, let him read G. L. V. 
95 sqq. (rather than III 459 sqq.). The formal title is ‘Pom- 
pei Commentum Artis Donati’, but what these pages give us 
is apparently a verbatim short-hand report of the lectures of 
a Moor, ‘ Professor Pompey ’, to a dunces’ class in some Uni- 
versity of his own country. Theclass must have been a ‘soft 
option’; no student could fail to pass with the help of so 
vivacious and painstaking a teacher. The Professor, in 
labouring his points, sometimes falls into the Chadband style 
(99, 18): ergo litterae ad quam vocem pertinent ? ad omnem? 
non. ad confusam pertinent? non, sed ad articulatam pertinent. 
This is his elucidation of the half dozen words of Donatus: 
littera est pars minima vocis articulatae. We see the Semi- 
nar-system in vogue; for a Constantinople Professor, Cledo- 
nius, gives us a reminiscence of his student-days at Rome, 
(G. L. V 14, 4): dum Ars (i. e. Grammar) in Capitolio die 
competenti tractaretur (late Latin for ‘tractatur’), unus e 
florentibus discipulis, Iohannes, a grammatico (i. e. Professor) 
venia postulata, intendens in alterum sciscitatus est qua dif- 
ferentia dici debeat consularis ... (A lacuna in the MS. pre- 
vents us from knowing what John’s ‘poser’ actually was.) 
Now why should a German dissertation declare this to be an 
interpolation? Why should this spot of verdure be removed 
from Sahara? It is a remark which is eminently suitable to 
Cledonius, a ‘senator Romanus’, who occupies himself (unlike 
the other Grammarians) with the correct form of official de- 
signations: ‘praefectus urbis’ rather than ‘urbi’, but ‘ prae- 
fectus vigilibus’; ‘proconsul’ rather than ‘proconsule’, and 
so forth. The atmosphere of these volumes is the atmosphere 
of the class-room. The stock-example of ‘transmutatio sylla- 
bae,’ displicina for disciplina, is clearly the pupil’s joke, but 
we can see the teacher chuckling over the stock-etymology of 
caelebs, ‘qui caelestium vitam ducit’. While in our schools 
small boys snap their finger to the master, the Roman school- 
master seems to have snapped his finger at the boy (G. L. VII 
47, 17): nam et digitorum sono pueros ad respondendum 
ciemus. We have an echo, not of the school-room, but of the 
dining-room in the phrase (G. L. IV 154, 30): infinitum carnis 
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accepi. One would not expect to find the description of a flute 
in these volumes, but there it is (G. L. IV 532,1). Sahara 
its oases. 
ge Palas Grammar and its smaller edition, the‘ Ars Minor εἶ 
became the standard books for University and School, and a 
considerable part of Keil’s volumes is filled with Elucidations 
of Donatus’ Grammar, ‘ Commenta in Artem Donati . There 
is therefore a great deal of repetition. But indeed we may 
say that all the ‘Artes’ in these seven volumes follow the 
same track, and offer the same examples of the same rules. 
That is a feature of this kind of literature everywhere. And 
just as an English Grammar of to-day will offer some obsolete 
je like ‘staves ’,as Plural of ‘ staff’, a form possibly handed 
down by one grammar to another from the time when it was 
ally current, so the paradigms of the Pronouns in these 
ais ne offer ‘mei vel mis’, ‘tui vel tis’, We must not 
oe mistake of accepting mis and fis as current forms 
- the Empire (cf. G. L. IV 410, 37). . 
An all-important rule for our study of these volumes arises 
from this habit of repetition. Before accepting a statement, 
: her occurrences must be consulted. The student can do 
ree he help of the Indexes at the ends of the volumes. 
an aad 7 ee off-hand testa as Plural of testu on the 
gee τ, ‘Charisius’ words (G. L. I 146, 10): vera rectius 
oa : ta. We must correct this form of statement 
ee ee another passage of Charisius (G. L. I 35, 32): 
Lua oe Vergilius haec testa in Georgicis. The allu- 
Ἵν τὰ ee I, 391 testa cum ardente viderent Scintillare 
sion is to = 581 ingentis pondere testae. So that the 
oleum, hn he had mentioned “δες testa’ Fem. Sing., not 
original νι > Neut. Plur. (As to vera, it may be doubted 
Span euees nd Schoell are quite justified in removing this 
whether mete L. L. 5, 127, since the Plautus MSS. offer 
see en ee of the four occurrences of the ἫΝ a 
terme meee ἃ only once vers. To Rassow's list ace ud. 
the plays. "Ἢ We must not accept without question the ‘ Bona 
or Ee harisius (G. L. I 276: ut cum ἘΠΙΘΓΓΟΕΌΙΠΕΣ a 
es : ‘Bona Salus’, unde intelle- 
Wis Nos quacsierit et respondetur e can recognize 
πὰ os neminem quaesisse). ῬΈΙΟΙς ᾿ has called’, we 
ne τι a fourth century phrase for eens 
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must consult the other paragraphs on Charientismus. In 
Donatus (G. L. IV 402, 10) the example of Charientismus is 
‘Bona Fortuna’; and in Pompeius (G. L. V 311, 18) we get 
what appears to be the full and original statement (58. v. 
Charientismus): in Afranio interrogat servum adulescens 
‘numquis me quaesivit’? et ille (Def. Art.) servus respondet 
‘Bona Fortuna’, id est nullus; quasi rem duram dictu mitius 
dixit. Pompeius makes the interesting addition: quomodo 
dicunt Romani ‘ignoscente (by your leave) calciavi me’, ap- 
parently a modest announcement of senatorial honours. (The 
Thesaurus has not this instance of calceo.) We must not fall 
into the error of believing (on the authority of G. L. IV 431, 
28) that in Virg. Aen. 2, 99 the reading ‘spargere voces In 
vulgum ambiguam’ offers any real evidence of vulgus Fem. 
The two lines of Virgil, Aen. 1, 149 ‘saevitque animis ignobile 
vulgus ’ and this line, are, we find, the stock-examples of wul- 
gus Neut. and Masc. (eg. G. L. I 21, 16; 538, 35; 548, 17; 
V 40, 22, etc.; also Serv. ad Aen. 1, 149), so that ambiguam 
is a mere error of an isolated copy of the Aeneid. We shall 
be puzzled by the frequent remark in these volumes that tubeo 
can mean ‘volo’, until we turn up every passage mentioned 
in Keil’s Indexes, 8. v. ‘iubeo’, and find (from G. L. IV 556, 
24) that the illustration is Terence’s ‘iubeo Chremetem’ (sci. 
salvere). It is through neglect of this precaution that so 
many writers nowadays on Metre misunderstand the Bucolic 
Diaeresis. From the better Metricians in these volumes they 
would have learned that its salient feature is not ‘word-ending’ 
but ‘ pause in the sense’ at the close of the fourth foot',e. g. | 
Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus? an Meliboei? This 15 the 
characteristic cadence of Greek Bucolic poetry. Before we 
admit that strange exception to the rule that ‘suspension’, not 
‘contraction’, was the pagan form of abbreviation, the ‘SPS. 


My friend, Prof. W. R. Hardie, has called my attention to this. 
His forthcoming book on Greek and Latin Metré will, I hope, remove 
many similar misapprehensions and banish, once for all, that horrid 
scansion ‘cui flavam ré | ligas cOmam’ and all the evil brood of fhe 
Viersilbler theory. ‘But the Viersilbler suits so many types of metre’. 
Yes! it will ‘suit’ the Dactylic Hexameter: arma virim | qué ςἄπὸ 
Troi | iaé qui pri | mis 4b Gris, and even Cicero’s prose: quéiisqué tand 
(em) | Abutéré | Catilind | patiénti | 4 ndstra. (See Berl. Phil. Woch. 
of 1914, p. 413.) 
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Sp(uriu)s’ of G. L. IV 536, 9; we had better consult G. L. V 
339, 19. Perhaps our manuscript evidence is faulty, and the 
true reading is SPU. 

This habit of repetition makes it possible to correct Keil’s 
text here andthere. The example of Conlisio is ‘ mater terra’. 
in G. L. V 288, 16; so read in G. L. IV 445, 24 ut mater terra. 
his, ut diximus, vitlis (trahis of the MS. is for trahis, i. e. 
terra his). In G. L. IV 375, 7 Keil should not bracket the 
sentence ‘dicimus ... est’, for G. L. V 157, 20 shews that it 
was an actual sentence of Donatus. Since advorsus is a stock- 
example of ‘O for E’ (G. L. IV 119, 10; VII 149, 16), perhaps 
the puzzling contra of G. L. I 193, 8 is a gloss on advorsus ; 
for the appearance of vorsus in a previous part of the sentence 
would make advorsus require an explanation. And if we re- 
member that these ‘Artes’ are sometimes mere notes of lectures 
(cf. G. L. VI 275, 11 Ars Grammatica Accepta Ex Auditorio 
Donatiani), we need not mark a lacuna at G.L. VI 17,9. The 
lecturer seems to be arguing in favour of the spelling rutundus 
and against the assertion that the word was a derivative of 
rota. Read: Non omnia rutunda rota sunt. L et r geminari 
solent, etc. (if cum represents Ὁ, i. 6. capitulum, to indicate a 
new paragraph). This part of Victorinus strongly suggests 
curt lecture-notes (if scribo 14, 29 and 23, 22 can refer to 
writing on the black-board). We may remove the lacuna 
from G. L. I 14, 9, with the help of G. L. II 17, 3. Charisius 
and Priscian and all these Grammarians, as we shall see, take 
their Prosody from Greek sources. Some ‘ Graeculus esuriens ’ 
furnished the first Latin Prosody-manual for the Roman 
literary market. He followed the obvious course of rendering 
into Latin the Greek Prosody-rules and substituting Latin 
examples for the Greek examples. One of the Greek Prosody 
paragraphs dealt with the Aeolic Digamma, and shewed that 
it played the part of a consonant, e. g., 


ὀψόμενος εελέναν ὁλικώπιδα͵ 
but occasionally did not, e. g. 
dues δ᾽ εειρήναν͵ etc. 
This paragraph is fairly preserved by Priscian in G. L. II 


pp. 15 sqq., and, when we read these pages of Priscian, we are 
tempted to detract from Bentley’s glory as the discoverer of 
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the Homeric Digamma. The whole discovery, we may almost 
say, is there for anyone who can read between the lines. But 
Bentley cannot have taken his theory from this passage, for 
he does not seem to have recognized the possibility of the 
Digamma playing the part it plays inthe second example. To 
substitute a Latin example for the first Greek one was an easy 
task for the ‘Graeculus esuriens’, since any line of any poet 
shews wv playing a consonant’s part; to substitute one for the 
second was difficult. A line of Terence was discovered which 
seemed to ‘kill two birds with one stone’ (Andr. 66): sine 
invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares. It is mentioned by 
Priscian (G. L. II 17, 5). Now our Grammarians prefer 
Virgilian examples of their Prosody-rules, and avoid the Latin 
Dramatists. Most of them accordingly discard this paragraph 
on the treatment of v. Charisius, however, retains it but de- 
liberately omits the Terence example. There is no ground for 
supposing a lacuna in the (unique) MS. The Digamma is a 
frequent topic of these Grammarians. The Emperor Claudius’ 
attempt to add a reversed Digamma to the Roman alphabet as 
symbol of the Latin V-sound (the sound of our W) is perhaps 
the cause. 

This brings us to the second all-important rule for our 
study of these seven volumes. We must always reckon with 
the probability of Greek origin. Some of these Grammarians 
(and their pupils too) were of Greek nationality; all of them 
borrow from Greek authorities. Priscian candidly tells us 
that he has adopted the Grammars of Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian for the framework of his own Grammar; he often 
supplies (notably in Book XVII) Greek along with Latin 
examples. This dependence on Greek sources was natural for 
the Grammatici, for the science of Grammar had been 1m- 
ported from Greece; they would justify their adoption into 
Latin of the Greek rules of Syntax and Accidence by the uni- 
versal belief that Latin was a dialect of Greek (G. L. I 292, 16 
cum ab omni sermone Graeco Latina lingua pendere videatur ). 
Virgil’s Epic Metre, they would plead, imitates Homer’s; so 
the Prosody-rules of Homer would suit Virgil. The Prosody- 
section in these ‘Artes’ puzzles us until we realize that the 
rules are transferred from a Greek manual. Priscian’s com- 
bination of Greek with Latin examples lifts the veil from our 
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eyes. For the treatment of Mute with Liquid it is natural to 
find a Greek example in which the Mute and Liquid begin a 
word. But every schoolboy knows the difference between the 
Greek and the Latin rule. Τείχεὰ Τροίης would be as unnatural 
in Homer as moenid Troiae is natural in Virgil; Catullus’ 
impotentia freta is a Graecism. But the recognition of this 
difference by the Grammatici is surprisingly rare. An example 
like oré fremebant is not distinguished from one like atque 
réfrenant. In G.L. VII 52, 13 we have a Greek example of a 
rule evidently based on Homer’s prosody, that the rough 
breathing may play the part of a consonant (Hom. Il. Z 800): 


ἦ ὀλίγον ol παῖδα ἐοικότα γείνατο Τυδεύς. 


(Of course Homer’s use of the Digamma was not dreamt of.) 
This rule seems to have been transferred bodily to the Latin 
Prosody. The letter / was the obvious substitute for the 
rough breathing, but Virgilian examples were hard to find. 
Our ‘Graeculus esuriens’ seems to have hit upon Virgil, Aen. 


9, 610: 
terga fatigamis hasta. 


This is the stock-example with all our Grammatici of the pre- 
posterous theory that ἢ can play the part of a consonant in 
making ‘ position’, And—strange to say—this theory actually 
passed into practice in Christian poetry (see my article in the 
Classical Quarterly of this year). 

The Greek origin of the Accidence-section in these ‘ Artes’ 
is revealed by the inclusion of the Optative (usually ‘utinam 
amarem’, etc.) in the paradigm of the Latin Verb. In their 
account of the Latin Accent what calls for explanation is not 
the description of the Latin stress-accent in terms which suit 
the Greek pitch-accent. Why! the Romans never knew there 
was such a thing as Accentuation until Tyrannio taught them. 
Rather it is the occasional use of a phrase like ‘ syllaba quae 
plus sonat’, ‘the syllable that would be heard at a distance’, 
etc. And the best explanation seems to be that the Greek ac- 
cent had assumed or begun to assume a stress-character earlier 
than is usually admitted. The accent that can assert itself in 
verse is the stress-accent. The date of Babrius, the first Greek 
poet to recognize the accent in his Choliambics (in the final 
foot), has now found a ‘terminus ante quem’, with the dis- 
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covery of a fragment on a papyrus of the second century 
(Oxyr. Pap. X p. 133: “the poet himself must have lived well 
within the second century, if he does not go back to the 
first’’). - 

That the Saturnian Metre could not but be ascribed to Greek 
origin and furnished with parallels in Greek quantitative 
poetry is, I may be told, a universally admitted and often re- 
peated statement. But I doubt whether anyone can realize its 
truth adequately until he has read for himself the sections on 
Metre in these volumes of Keil. The Greek parallels are in- 
deed hardly more.convincing than the absurd parallel (cited 
in G. L. I 321, 11) to the Latin nomenclature: Οὐλίξης ’Apxe- 
σιάδης ᾿Οδυσσεὺς ὁ πολύτλας, like ‘P. Corn. Scipio Africanus’! 

This article is written to attract explorers to Keil’s Sahara. 
Let me warn them off one pestilential region, G. L. IV pp. 54 
sqq., the silliest passage in all the seven volumes. Or shall we 
except the passage (G. L. VI pp. 50 sqq.) in which all Metre 
is derived from Apollo’s hymn of victory over the python: ἰὴ 
παιάν, thrice repeated? When pronounced as two spondees, 
this forsooth produced the Dactylic Hexameter ; as two Iambi, 
the Iambic Trimeter. A ludicrous theory! But is it more 
ludicrous than the ‘Tom-tom Theory ’ (not yet quite obsolete) 
of Indo-european metre, that eight indeterminate syllables 
0000 | 0000, like the characterless beats of a tom-tom, devel- 
oped in time into longs and shorts,—and all the rest of it? 
This theory should now be left to those who scan: cui flavam 
τῇ | ligas cOmam. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. Anprews, SCOTLAND. 


Ill—AN WITH THE FUTURE. 


I. ON THE OCCURRENCES IN PLATO. 


In an investigation into the meanings of the moods in Greek, 
and the shift from one to the other, we are confronted by the 
problem of the occurrence of ay with the future (indicative or 
its equivalent) as a logical anomaly, and, indeed, the same dis- 
satisfaction with the construction is indicated in Lucian and 
Bekker’s anonymous writer on syntax. The next step is to 
assure oneself of the trustworthiness of the MSS, bearing in 
mind the possible effect of these early notices upon the MS 
tradition. As writers on the syntax of this construction have 
come to a deadlock on the question of its legitimacy, and have 
therefore proceeded to argue for and against the MS tradition 
with equal adroitness, I was led to approach the subject from 
the point of view of eidography, and in investigating the oc- 
currences of ay with the future in the prose writers of the 
classical period, have found warrant to suppose that Plato was 
familiar with the construction and was also familiar with the 
objection to it. 

Conviction albeit unscientific has long been operative against 
the appearance of the construction in the texts of classical 
authors; sometimes tacitly, as with the ‘best’ MSS and recent 
editors, sometimes with animosity, as in the emendations of 
Cobet. Generally speaking, in passages where av + fut. appears 
the future can be converted into an aorist as readily as the 
aorist can be converted into the future (or equivalent of av+ 
opt.) in cases where vouifw-+ aor. referring to the future 1s an 
obstacle in Thucydides. In fact so readily ‘corrigible’ is the 
construction from the palaeographist’s point of view, that it is 
now a matter of no little difficulty to find the examples cited 
by writers on the subject, even in the apparatus criticus of 
editions which otherwise suggest some completeness. 

The chief authority for the rejection of the construction as 
being a solecism is Lucian; Sol. 2: 


Aux... . οὐ yap ἐθέλεις ἕπεσθαι, συνήσων av, εἴπερ ἐθελῆήσειας. 
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Σολ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐγὼ βούλομαι " σὺ δ᾽ οὐδὲν εἶπας ὧν ἄνθρωποι σολοικίζοντες 
λέγουσι. Aux. Τὸ γὰρ νῦν ῥηθὲν μικρόν τί σοι φαίνεται κακὸν εἶναι; 


Lucian is credited with having been an expert in Classical 
Greek, and the above passage has been interpreted to mean that 
av+ fut. was considered a solecism ‘even in antiquity’. If it 
was considered a solecism, it must have occurred. The ques- 
tion that interests us, but is not proved in any way by Lucian, 
is whether it occurred in Classical Greek Literature, and was 
there considered a solecism by contemporaries. That it oc- 
curred in late Greek, is shown by Radermacher in his edition 
(1901) of Demetrius de Elocutione, p. 67. 

The second ancient authority for the occurrence of av+ fut. 
is the anonymous writer on syntax in Bekker’s Anecdota I. p. 
127, 1. 24: μέλλοντι ὁ μὲν τῶν γραμματικῶν κανὼν οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει, παρὰ 
τοῖς ἀρχαίοις δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγα παραδείγματα εὑρίσκεται, the author con- 
tinuing with examples from Demosthenes Phil. V (=V 14, 8 
testimony ignored in Butcher’s ed.), Leptines (XX 35), Phil. I 
(really T, ΙΧ 67 «μηδὲν» μηδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν ἢ δεινὸν πείσεσθαι, Sea- 
ger), Isoc. Antidosis (XV 69). 

Here the validity of the testimony is vitiated by evidences 
of defective memory or casual familiarity on the part of the 
author, and the value thereof for us depends on the certainty 
with which παρὰ ἀρχαίοις can be interpreted. | 

Both from Lucian’s remark, and from the occurrence of the 
construction in writers on Rhetoric, I infer that during and 
after the time of Lucian, ἄν- fut. was not readily recognized 
as a solecism, but that a purist of those times would avoid the 
construction and eradicate it from the MSS of ancient authors, 
for the reproduction of which he made himself responsible. 
This inference discredits absolutely in this particular the au- 
thority of what we consider the ‘best’ MSS while the employ- 
ment of av+ fut. by contemporary teachers of Greek, if it had 
influence on the scribe of the day, simply elevates him slightly 
above the contempt so often heaped upon him. The best 
copyist is the producer of mechanical work of photographic 
accuracy, a worker who 15 not interested in the elucidation of 
the text before him; but the best copyist will not produce the 
‘best’ MS. 

I fail to see that certainty or even conviction could be based 
on Lucian’s implication or on manuscript evidence, so far as 
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the occurrence of ἄν + fut. in classical prose is concerned. I 
should consider that we are at liberty to correct the text in 
any place where probability of error is a matter of palaeo- 
graphic experience, and this may be useful when we come to 
determine the meaning conveyed by a future modified by av. 
There will possibly be satisfaction in this procedure for schol- 
ars who would shrink from admitting the usage where a 
classical author is speaking in propria persona. 

When however an author is writing in ethos, we are not 
confronted by the improbability of the employment of a con- 
struction that the author himself would eschew. With one 
possible exception, the examples taken from Plato can be 
broadly regarded as intentionally solecistic. 

* * * 

Pl. Apol. 29 b.c. ὥστε οὐδ᾽ εἴ με νῦν ὑμεῖς ἀφίετε ᾿Ανύτῳ ἀπιστῇ- 
σαντες, ὃς ἔφη ἣ τὴν ἀρχὴν ov δεῖν ἐμὲ δεῦρο εἰσελθεῖν ἥ, ἐπειδὴ εἰσῆλθον, 
οὐχ οἷόν τε εἶναι τὸ μὴ ἀποκτεῖναί με, λέγων πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὡς, εἰ διαφευξοίμην, 
ἤδη [ἀν] ὑμῶν οἱ υἱεῖς ἐπιτηδεύοντες ἃ Σωκράτης διδάσκει πάντες 
παντάπασι διαφθαρῆσονται͵.----οεἴἶ μοι πρὸς ταῦτα εἴποιτε... 

ἂν secl. Cobet. 

Pl. Apol. 30 Ὁ. c. πρὸς ταῦτα, φαίην ἄν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἣ πείθεσθε 
᾿Ανύτῳ ἣ ph, καὶ ἣ ἀφίετε ἣ μὴ ἀφίετε, ὡς ἐμοῦ οὐκ ἂν ποιήσαντος ἄλλα, 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ μέλλω πολλάκις τεθνάνα. 

ποιήσαντος Cobet. ποιήσοντος Β. T. 


These two passages must be taken in connection, for there 
is a tendency in Plato, particularly striking in the Pausanias 
speech of the Symposium, to make use of a responsion towards 
the end of a unit, or period, of incident. This rhetorical 
method is seen in Homer in similes, and has been considered 
an insidious invitation to interpolators; it is also seen in Her- 
mocrates’ speech to Pan-Sicily in Thuc. IV 59. 1, 64. 1. I 
should, therefore, refuse to accept Cobet’s seclusion of ay in 
the first instance, and his change of the future into the aorist 
in 30c in view of the unanimity with which the MSS report the 
passages. 

The suggestion of Kithner-Gerth (I 209) that ay is to be 
construed with ἐπιτηδεύοντες, might have been supported by 
Thuc. II 8o. 1. 


᾿Αμπρακιῶται καὶ Xdoves . . . πείθουσι Λακεδαιμονίους... ᾿ λέγοντες 
ὅτι, ἣν ναυσὶ καὶ πεζῷ ἅμα μετὰ σφῶν ἔλθωσιν͵ ἀδυνάτων ὄντων ξυμ- 
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βοηθεῖν τῶν ἀτὸ θαλάσσης ᾿Ακαρνάνων ῥᾳδίως ’Axapvaviay σχόντες καὶ 
τῆς Ζακύνθον καὶ Κεφαλληνίας κρατήσουσι, καὶ ὁ περίπλους οὐκέτι 
ἔσοιτο ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁμοίως περὶ Πελοπόννησον ἐλπίδα δ᾽ εἶναι καὶ Ναύ- 
waxtov λαβεῖν. 


So Jones: post ῥᾳδίως add ἄν ABEFM. 

Here J. M. Stahl (Quaest. gramm. Leips. 1866, Ὁ. 22) saw 
that ἄν is to be taken+ σχόντες, and this might be urged as in- 
dicating ἄν - ἐπιτηδεύοντες. But in that passage we have rather 
an instance of Thucydides’ austerity of style whereby he em- 
ploys language as objective material, and the variations of the 
future concept in a» + aor. part., fut. indic., fut. opt., are so 
many tones in the progress of the theme. No such aid appears 
in Apol. 29c, but, even if this loophole be accepted, one must 
admit there is a lack of lucidity, a touch of prevarication about 
an expression which scholars have reduced to a semblance of 
order in the category of anacoluth. 

Plato is not scrupulous where he sees a point to be made. 
He does not, for example, scrupulously represent rival phi- 
losophers by interlocutors of conspicuous ability. In Apol. 26d 
οἴει αὑτοὺς ἀπείρους γραμμάτων εἶναι, wore οὐκ εἰδέναι... the ὥστε 
οὐκ is easily explicable, yet one is prepared by the ἀπείρους ypap- 
μάτων to deride the ‘solecism’ before tragic Meletus can refer 
to the learned commentators. 

Similarly in Sophocles, Antig. 389 ἐπεὶ σχολῇ ποθ᾽ ἥξειν δεῦρ᾽ 
ἂν ἐξηύχουν ἐγώ the ἄν will, upon thought, be construed + ἐξηύ- 
χουν, but so idiomatic is the attraction of av from the infinitive 
to the introducing finite verb, that a perfectly legitimate ex- 
pression demands analysis. The grammatical purity of the 
humorous guard is assailed. One suspects. The character’s 
popularity does not suffer from one’s suspicions. 

In these passages from the Apology, if anywhere, the con- 
struction of dv + fut. is authentic. Rather than a subsidiary 
blunder on the part of an archetypal scribe, the construction 
In 30c is an intentional responsion to the construction in 29c; 
Socrates with a touch of character accepts the grammar of 
Anytus. That the audience 1s supposed to accept the humour 
is I think indicated by the opening words of the next sentence, 
μὴ θορυβεῖτε, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, the reading of B. The audience 
is laughing with Socrates and against Anytus; in omitting ὦ 
It is as if he said, “ Now, Boys ”’, instead of “ Now, Gentlemen ”. 
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The liberty taken with men of more or less prominent posi- 
tion at Athens by their contemporaries renders it practically 
impossible to base the actual history of a politician on refer- 
ences in the comic poets; it is no less hazardous to estimate 
the actual personality of a character appearing in a speech or 
philosophic dialogue. In the final analysis Joel does not 
establish the actuality of Socrates; he does not fail however 
to establish the type for which Socrates comes to stand. Simi- 
larly, items in Alcibiades’ personal history, as far as we can 
establish their verity, show a considerable discrepancy with 
those of Alcibiades the type in philosophic writings and in 
rhetorical epideixis. This phenomenon is disastrous for his- 
tory, but it presents a more solid foundation for speculations 
of an eidographic or ethic nature. The type once fixed is more 
rigid than the fluctuating actuality of the living original. 
Anytus as an actual man is obscure; as treated by Plato, Ly- 
5145, Polycrates? his role is quite patent. Asa type, he may 
even be an anachronism and appear in an anachronistic setting. 

Fortunately we know something of Anytus as he appears in 
Greek literature. The rough horse-sense of his mot in 2g9bc is 
refreshing in the semihysteria of much that has gathered round 
Socrates’ trial, and 15 on a par with the shrewd, if rather ill- 
timed, advice to the grain men in Lys. 22. 8and 9, and is in the 
vein of Athenaeus 12. 47 οὐ pa At’, ἀλλ᾽ εὐγνώμονα. ἔχων ἐξουσίαν 
ἅπαντα λαβεῖν τὰ ἡμίση κατέλιπεν ; no less consistent is his attitude 
towards the vindictive Piraeus, Lys. 13. 78; that a change to 
poverty was unable to shake his innate honesty is seen in Isoc. 
18. 23, a speech of Lysianic genre. Of course Lysias held a 
brief for Radicals, he also assumed a brief for Socrates, after 
his death; yet the protection Anytus accorded the engaging 
Andocides (I 150), a man who by tradition stood for all that 
was contrary to democratic principles, seems to have been uni- 
formly appreciated, and even Plato does not elsewhere (Meno 
87e) attempt to make him out anything worse than a stolid 
Philistine. Meletus is handled much more viciously in the 
matter of ethos. It seems to amount to this: P. G. Barbon to 
Lysias was Barebones to Plato, and av + fut. is a Barebones 


*Cf. Hirzel, Polykrates Anklage und Lysias Vertheidigung des So- 
krates, Rh. M. 42, 1887. 
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construction. Socrates in whimsical sympathy used ἂν ποιῆσον- 
tos in 30bc. 


This whimsical sympathy is to be noted elsewhere. In the 
Crito, at least in the latter half, Plato seems to make Socrates 
curiously sensitive to his surroundings, curiously gentle to 
Crito, arguing at the close rather as a protreptic preacher 
than the logical Socrates. In the diatribe of the laws we 
read (Crito 53c):..... ἣ πλησιάσεις τούτοις καὶ ἀναισχυντῆσεις 
διαλεγόμενος----τίνας λόγους, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἣ οὕσπερ ἐνθάδε ὡς ἡ ἀρετὴ 
καὶ ἡ δικαιοσύνη πλείστου ἄξιον τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ τὰ νόμιμα καὶ οἱ 
νόμοι ; καὶ οὐκ οἴει ἄσχημον ἂν φανεῖσθαι τὸ τοῦ Σωκράτους πρᾶγμα: 
οἴεσθαί γε χρῆ. 

av om. T, Eusebius. 

The position of ἄν looks as if its presence were emphatically 
insisted upon. The dochmiac ending 15 also significant. 
There is much in the Crito to suggest a playful caricature of 
the worthy whose walk of life may have been similar to that 


of Anytus. 
* * * 


Pl. Phaedr. 227b: ri Sai; οὐκ ἂν οἴει pe κατὰ Πίνδαρον καὶ 
ἀσχολίας ὑπέρτερον πρᾶγμα ποιῆσασθαι τὸ σὴν τε καὶ Avoiov διατρι- 
βὴν ἀκοῦσαι: 

ποιήσασθαι Par. 1811: ποιήσεσθαι Β. Τ. τεὴν G.: σὴν Β. Τ. 


The Oxyrhynchus papyrus (vol. VII, p. 117) reads the aorist 
here, and being of the third century a. Ὁ. carries weight of 
authority. Being of the third century, however, the omission 
of the construction dv+ fut. may be a suppression in deference 
to the movement towards purity indicated in the passage from 
Lucian already quoted, even as καθιζησόμεθα (2292) becomes 
καθεδούμεθα in the papyrus. 

If ποιήσεσθαι is here genuine, there is a deft mixture of lofty 
quotation and lowly solecism. Phaedrus himself has been called 
the ‘sucking sophist’ (Gildersleeve, J. H. U. Circulars vol. 
VI, Jan 1887, p. 49), characterized as a‘ pupilteacher’. Abun- 
dant evidence might be obtained for the forms which Socrates’ 
humour takes, and from among them one cannot exclude a 
playful way of taking off a person to his face. Here he takes 
off Phaedrus as a quoter and Phaedrus the admirer of the cult 
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of Lysias in terms of Lysias’ low life character genre. It does 
not matter what were the relations of Plato and Lysias at the 
time. Lysias has a peculiar back-handed manner of arguing 
in court and of courting in the Phaedrus, and Plato’s Socrates 
is also a master and admirer of understatement. Lysias wrote 
a defense of Socrates, but unless Plato was an extremely well 
balanced young man he might have suspected his ingenuous- 
ness. Still I take it that literary amenities—as such—existed 
between Plato and Lysias when I find that Phaedrus the Myr- 
rhinusian appears in Lys. 19. 165 (B. c. 387); in Lysias 32. 14 
(B. C. 400-399) the romantic discovery of the document occurs 
while the family were moving from the Collytus to the Phae- 
drus house; in 14. 42 κατὰ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου (winter 395/4 B. c. being 
the ostensible date, but Alcibiades and his family are so essen- 
tially themes for epideixis from Aristophanes to Demosthenes, 
that dating like paternity is putative)—in this speech οὕτω yap 
διάκεινται ὥστ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς καλοῖς αἰσχύνεσθαι͵ ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς κακοῖς φιλο- 
τιμεῖσθαι reminds one that Phaedrus in Symp. 178d declaimed : 
λέγω δὲ δὴ τί τοῦτο; τὴν ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς αἰσχροῖς αἰσχύνην, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς 
καλοῖς φιλοτιμίαν. 

I think therefore that Socrates was taking a playful rise out 
of Phaedrus when he made him associate quotation and sole- 
cism, and I likewise suspect the lilt in Phaedr. 2436 otros παρά 
σοι μάλα πλησίον ἀεὶ πάρεστιν which Cobet (V. LL. p. 119) con- 
sidered bad Greek. Perhaps the original was περί or even 
ἀμφί, and of Apollo. I suspect Plato is amusing himself at 
Phaedrus’ expense. Similarly Phaedrus’ words ἐκεῖ σκιά τ᾽ ἐστὶ 
Kal πνεῦμα μέτριον καὶ πόα καθίζεσθαι 7, ἂν βουλώμεθα, κατακλιθῆναι 
are a correction of Socrates’ amusing ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ καθιζησόμεθα 
(229a), the last word being dangled before Phaedrus till he 
bites, as did the scribe of Ox. pap. 1016. Bekker's Antiatticist 
p. 101. 2. had qualms about καθιζησόμεθα for καθεδούμεθα, and 
Cobet (N. LL. 340) and Schanz (Proleg. Phaedr. X) are 
equally suspicious of the form κατακλιθῆναι. 

That Plato should hint that 1 Phaedrus associates with 
Lysias he may be infected with his language is not out of the 
way. It bears the imprint of his shrewd recognition of Lysias’ 
subtle ethos in language and Phaedrus’ incapacity to distin- 
guish. We read in Lysias 1. 22 (written before 403 B.C. if 
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one may draw conclusions as to the identity of Sostratus in 
8 22, and in 9. 13): 


εἰδὼς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ὅτι τηνικαῦτα ἀφιγμένος οὐδὲν ἂν καταλήψοιτο οἴκοι τῶν 
ἐπιτηδείων, ἐκέλευον (sc. Σώστρατον) συνδειπνεῖν᾽ καὶ ἐλθόντες 
9 ε 2 a . ’ > a ¢ ~ 9 - 
οἴκαδε ws ἐμέ, ἀναβάντες eis τὸ ὑπερῷον ἐδειπνοῦμεν. 


οὐδένα Bekk. οὐδέν᾽ ἄν Westermann. 


Of this passage Richards (Cl. Rev. VI 339, col. 2): ‘As far 
as I can judge at present, οὐδὲν 8) (or οὐδένα δὴ) would not be 
admissible ... for Lysias’. 

If ἐπιτηδείων is masculine as in § 41, then ovdév<a> is mascu- 
line—none of ‘the boys’; if it is neuter, then it 1s equivalent 
to the ‘needful’, and it is to be observed they went to the 
ὑπερῷον to get it. The whole oration is so essentially low life 
that the dv+ fut. would seem to be here appropriate in ethos. 
Even with Usener’s dating of the Phaedrus at 403/2 (Rh. 
M. 35. 131 ff.) Plato could have known this passage; perhaps 
however he had in mind also Lys. 31. 21 (c. 398 B.C.): dpa 
δῆλον ὅτι εὖ ἤδει (sc. Philo’s canny mother at the moment of 
drawing up her will preliminary to her decease) αὐτὸν οὐδὲ διὰ 
τὸ xpoonxew αὐτῇ τὰ δέοντα ἂν ποιήσοντα, which I admit is easily 
corrigible. Lysias does not offend again. An editor of Aes- 
chylus has ceased to employ split infinitives for less. If 
Plato’ agreed with the assertion of modern scholarship that 
Athenian Women’s language was conservative he might have 
been justly suspicious of Lysias’ grammar in writing ἂν ποιή- 
σοντα, but the point is a subtle one involving the ethos of a 
speaker who employs rhetoric in a manner suggesting the 
flourishes of the inimitable Invalid, the ethos of a speaker who 
affects a certain loudness not incompatible with less gentle 
origin. 

* * * 


Plato, after affirming that the philosopher’s nature is in the 
highest degree sensitive to its surroundings,? proceeds, Rep. 


492ς: 
ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ λεγόμενον, τίνα ole καρδίαν ἴσχειν ; ἢ 
1 ΡΓ, Crat. 418ς αἱ γυναῖκες μάλιστα τὴν ἀρχαίαν φωνὴν σῴζουσι. 


*Cf. also Laws 710ς. 
4 
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ποίαν ἂν αὐτῷ παιδείαν ἰδιωτικὴν ἀνθέξειν, ἣν οὐ κατακλυσθεῖσαν ὑπὸ 

“«- ’ 4 na b] a > 3» θ U4 Α ε Ὁ La ἃ 

τοῦ τοιούτου ψόγου ἢ ἐπαίνου οἰχῆσεσθαι φερομένην κατὰ ῥοῦν, ἡ ἂν 

Ἁ 

οὗτος φέρῃ, καὶ φῆσειν τε τὰ αὐτὰ τούτοις καλὰ καὶ αἰσχρὰ εἶναι, καὶ 
ἐπιτηδεύσειν ἅπερ ἂν οὗτοι͵ καὶ ἔσεσθαι τοιοῦτον ; 


av sec]. Cobet. ἰδιώτην F. 


Jowett accepts the av—“ The particle without weakening it, 
gives an ironical force to the future”—and quotes 615d. 
Campbell rejects the av—“The ‘colloquial style’ of which 
Goodwin speaks in referring to 615d, is not present here”. It 
is possible that an early correction of ®wr<ix>nv was misread 
as av; or that the av is an early dittography; or that av was 
originally intended as a correction of ἴσχειν, having dropped by 
haplography after τίνα or καρδίαν. Had this been an apparent 
instance of the optative without ἄν, few would have hesitated 
to insert av or even to consider the monosyllable sufficiently 
sounded in the context, the ear cheated. But the ear is more 
than cheated, the very παιδεία is being overwhelmed, and I 
doubt not Plato dropped an av into the stream of his metaphor. 
The delicate philosophic soul would err in good company; on 
the authority of AEF, Thucydides, I. 140. 5, represents Peri- 
cles as saying: 


ἀπισχυρισάμενοι δὲ σαφὲς ἂν καταστῆήσετε αὑτοῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου ὑμῖν 
μᾶλλον προσφέρεσθαι. 
On the examples in Thucydides, however, I prefer to reserve 
judgment until I treat in a later paper the occurrences of the 
construction in Classical Authors other than Plato, where due 
consideration will be given to Hermann and Herbst and their 
animadversions on the significance of a future modified by av. 


* * * 


Pl. Rep. 615 cd. 


ἔφη yap δὴ παραγενέσθαι ἐρωτωμένῳ ἑτέρῳ ὑπὸ ἑτέρον, ὅπου εἴη 
᾿Αρδιαῖος ὁ μέγας. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρδιαῖος οὗτος τῆς Παμφυλίας ἔν τινι πόλει 
τύραννος ἐγεγόνει, ἤδη χιλιοστὸν ἔτος εἰς ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον, γέροντά τε 
πατέρα ἀποκτείνας καὶ πρεσβύτερον ἀδελφόν, καὶ ἄλλα δὴ πολλά τε καὶ 
ἀνόσια εἰργασμένος, ὡς ἐλέγετο. ἔφη οὖν τὸν ἐρωτώμενον εἰπεῖν, “ Οὐχ 
ἥκει ᾽᾿, φάναι, “οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἥξει δεῦρο. ἐθεασάμεθα γὰρ οὖν δὴ .... ᾿" 

οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἧξει AFDM Iustinus Stobaeus: οὐδ᾽ dv ἧξοι scr. recc.: 
οὐδ᾽ ἥξει Proclus. 
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Thus Burnet. Hermann’s edition, however, begins a new 
paragraph at ἐθεασάμεθα yap οὖν δὴ κκλ. The Jowett and Camp- 
bell text includes in one paragraph ἔφη yap δὴ to σιγῆσαντος 
ἀναβῆναι 616 1. 9, Burnet ends the inverted commas at 616 |. 4 
ἐμπεσούμενοι ayowro, the paragraph at ὑψηλὸν eiretv—617d 1. 5. 
Such difference in punctuation amounts to a difference in 
interpretation of the dianoetic value of the passage, and hence 
to a difference in the interpretation of the ethos of the three 
speakers involved, Socrates, Er, and the spirit. According to 
J. A. Stewart, the myth in Plato is a literary representation of 
the natural products of the dream world consciousness; the 
oratio obliqua, in which the tale of Er, son of Armenius is 
couched, is a masterpiece of obliquity. Regardless of the 
strictures passed on him in Nietzsche’s Geburt der Tragodie, 
Socrates swims in and out of the Er of his presentation, now 
in propria persona giving a précis of Er’s more elaborate ac- 
count, now identifying himself with his puppet!; while the 
words of the spirit anon slide unconsciously into the o. o. 
which ought to be Er’s. Truly the account is of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

The tale commences in naif logographic style, of which 614b 
ἐπειδὴ ov ἐκβῆναι (AF) or ἐπειδὴ οὖν ἐκβῆναι (ΑΜ Proclus etc.) 
is a delicate reminder; at the time of the Republic this style 
is in the sphere of that disconcerting evidence of Thucydides’ 
personality (I 126 f.) which evoked the comment ὁ λέων ἐγέλασεν 
ἐνταῦθα. Then the o. o. becomes restless, ἔφη intrudes. Then 
a parenthesis—Socrates intrudes in propria persona. Then 
ἔφη. . . εἰπεῖν. . . φάναι with this sentence: οὐχ | ἥκει οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ἥξει δεῦρο. 

Unfortunately we have few stage directions in Greek; 
Thucydides does not always underline his mots as in IV 40, 2, 
nor Herodotus doubt the intelligence of his readers, by e. g. 
explaining Mother Carey’s Chickens (IV 7) as he does in IV 
31, where the equivocal remark ταῦτα μέν νυν τὰ λέγεται μακρότατα 
εἴρηται is correctly left unpunctuated by Stein in spite of his 
seeing simply a reference to the historical account commencing 
chap. 16. 1.9. But I take it that whether the continuation 
ἐθεασάμεθα yap οὖν δὴ... is still within the inverted commas, 


>Cf. Symp. 185c, where ταῦτά σοι, ἔφη should be (Παυσανίαν) φάναι͵ as 
is corrected in the next two lines by ἔφη ὁ ᾿Αριστόδημος, cf. 193d. 
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or is the normal shift in 0. 0. towards a «ὅτι» construction, 
the yap οὖν & is sufficient indication that Plato wrote οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ἥξει, pace Proclus deceased, and that he meant it. As used by 
an interlocutor, yap οὖν signified an assent to the spirit of what 
has just been said but not a logical consent. When used by 
the speaker himself of what he has just said, yap οὖν δ is a 
half humorous deference to the δαιμόνιον of strict accuracy, be- 
ing not far from a combination of γοῦν and δ᾽ οὖν with a strong 
addition of personality. On this passage Gildersleeve, S. C. 
G. 482, footnote, writes: ‘ but if ever av was needed with the 
future indicative, it is needed here’; and, by all that is to 
much maligned scribal integrity sacred, we get it. 

Did then Plato mean to be ...‘common’? “He is not 
here and ... he ain’t going to be”! 

Plato is often whimsical. He is often, in the original, a sad 
pill to swallow for those to whom, in translations, the word 
Platonic chaperons the naughty beyond question. It would 
be hard to convince even scholars that in Phaedo 62a the tor- 
tuousness of the sentence and its repetitions represent a mighty 
blush on the part of Socrates at having said ἀλλὰ προθυμεῖσθαι 
xp) τάχα yap ἂν καὶ dxovcats—as being perilously near a verse 
he had just composed, the which might make Evenus laugh. 
Yet Plato flanges his quotations habitually. A line of Socrates’ 
swan song was perhaps! ἀλλὰ προθυμεῖσθαι. . . τάχα yap κεν 
ἀκούσαις. His blush is legitimate. 

But the language that is scouted by Academicians is often 
of good sound pedigree with a patent of legitimacy due to the 
high antiquity of its inception. While I think it would be 
wrong to write here οὐδέ κεν ἥξει with its heroic lilt—and 1 
should not care to have γὰρ οὖν δ habilitate ἀνήξει---ὉἩ am quite 
ready to believe that av + fut. here is trading on family con- 
nections. The expression might readily be a triumph of 
logographic naiveté, the narrative resuming in another key 
(8%). Owing to the possible connection of ἄν with κεν, I think 
there are two spheres in which av+ fut. may be employed. It 
might be employed by uneducated people, metics in the grove 
of Academe, and by the godly. It may sometime appear that 
there is an ethic parallel between these two usages and the 


1So in Phaedr. 241d ὡς λύκοι dp»’ dyaxdo’, ds παῖδα φιλοῦσιν ἐρασταί, 
Thompson recognizes a hexameter of Plato’s own composition. 
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appearance of εἰ + subj. in the mouth of Nicias the δεισιδαίμων 
(Thuc. VI 21.1) and εἰ μῇ σ᾽ ἐκφάγω (the reading of R) on the 
lips of Cleon (Ar. Eq. 698), and thrust into his teeth by the 
sausage-seller (700) εἰ my σ᾽ ἐκπίω ; —a parallel in ethos, but 
not a case of absolute parallelism, for at present my investi- 
gations are leading me to expect a different origin for εἰ ξυ- 
στῶσιν and εἰ μῇ σ᾽ ἐκφάγω. 

In this passage then I would recognize ἂν ἥξει; as either in- 
tentionally naif or quaintly raffish. Before however taking 
up the logographic element in the expression, I shall refer to 
the possible example of ay+ fut. in the aftermath of the Myth 
of Er, and in the closing sentence of the Republic 621b: 


καὶ οὕτως, ὦ Γλαύκων, μῦθος ἐσώθη καὶ οὐκ ἀπώλετο, καὶ ἡμᾶς ἂν 
σώσειεν, ἂν πειθώμεθα αὐτῷ, καὶ τὸν τῆς Λήθης ποταμὸν εὖ διαβησό- 
μεθα, καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν οὐ μιανθησόμεθα. 

According to Stallbaum ἂν σώσει is read by 2 MSS Mon. 
<32> Flor. 8, authority sufficient to interest Richards, who 
reads καὶ ἡμᾶς δὴ σώσει. 

If it is a true reading, this dv+ fut. is a case of just such 
reference back to ἂν ἥξει of 615d, as I find in the situation of 
Apol. 30c as referring to Apol. 29c. The Gorgianism at the 
close ... ὃ but then the delightful messenger in Soph. O. 7. 
924 prances in with just such a debonnaire curvet, under 
which his identity is disguised until 1029 (ποιμὴν yap ἦσθα 
κἀπὶ θητείᾳ xAdvys;) and this identity has still to be pressed 
home on the herdsmen 1132 by a disclosure of what he can do 
in vernacular. 

As far as we can judge from the fragments of logographers, 
exclusive of that branch which confined its logography in the 
framework of a dicanic setting, av+ fut. is by no means typical 
enough to catch Plato’s caricaturing eye. The absence of the 
construction or its presence can easily find explanation in the 
circumstances of the preservation of the several fragments of 
the Greek Historiographers. 

An example of av+ fut. is to be found in Pherecydes accord- 
ing to Schol. Pind. Pyth. IV 133 (Miller, F. H. 6. 60): 


ἡ ἱστορία παρὰ Φερεκύδῃ " “ ἔθυε, φησίν, ὁ Πελίας τῷ Ποσειδῶνι, καὶ 
προεῖπε πᾶσι παρεῖναι, Οἱ δὲ ἦσαν οἵ τε ἄλλοι πολῖται καὶ ὁ Ἰήσων 
ρο ρ i ἤσων, 


Γῇ, Soph. Antig. 389 quoted above. 
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ἔτυχε δὲ ἀροτρεύων ἐγγὺς τοῦ ᾿Αναύρου ποταμοῦ. ᾿Ασάνδαλος δὲ 
διέβαινε τὸν ποταμόν, διαβὰς δέ, τὸν μὲν δεξιὸν ὑποδεῖται πόδα" τὸν δὲ 
ἀριστερόν, ἐπιλήθεται. Καὶ ἔρχεται οὕτως ἐπὶ δεῖπνον. ᾿Ιδὼν δὲ ὁ 
Πελίας, συμβάλλει τὸ μαντηῆϊον. Καὶ τότε μὲν ἡσύχασε. Τῇ δὲ ὕστε- 
ραίᾳ μεταπεμψάμενος ἤρετο ὅ τι ποιοίη, εἰ αὐτῷ χρησθείη ὑπό του τῶν 
πολιτῶν ἀποθανεῖν. Ὃ δὲ ἸΙήσων, πέμψαι ἂν εἰς Alav αὐτόν, ἐπὶ τὸ 
κῶας τὸ χρυσόμαλλον, ἄξοντα ἂν ἀπὸ Αἰήτεως Ταῦτα δὲ τῷ ᾿Ἰήσονι 
Ἥρη ἐς νόον βάλλει, ὡς ἔλθοι ἡ Μήδεια τῷ Πελίᾳ κακόν ᾿. 


Even Socrates knew that he must wear his good pumps 
when he went to Agathon’s banquet, and the enormity of Ja- 
son’s carelessness was not lost on Pherecydes who wrote a 
blue book for Athenian epigonous pretenders. Yet Pherecydes 
puts an article before his heroes’ names, which is as bad as 
prefixing Mr. to a scholar’s name, and he uses a future parti- 
ciple immediately followed by ἄν, which he ought not to have 
done even if as a sweet reminiscence of the πέμψαι ay. 

Without prejudice as to the source of the contents, one 
might quote Apollodorus Biblio. I 23. 8 (Muller): 

ὀμόσαντος δὲ Ἰάσονος, φάρμακον δίδωσιν, ᾧ καταζευγνύναι μέλλοντα 
τοὺς ταύρους ἐκέλευσε χρῖσαι τὴν τε ἀσπίδα καὶ τὸ δόρυ καὶ τὸ σῶμα᾽ 
τούτῳ yap χρισθέντα, ἔφη, πρὸς μίαν ἡμέραν μῆτε ἂν ὑπὸ πυρὸς ἀδικη- 
θήσεσθαι, μῆτε ὑπὸ σιδήρου. 


Herodotus however has an instance of av-+ fut. to offer, III 
12: 

αἱ μὲν τῶν Περσέων κεφαλαί εἰσι ἀσθενέες οὕτω ὥστε, εἰ θέλοις ψήφῳ 
μούνῃ βαλεῖν, διατετρανέεις, αἱ δὲ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων οὕτω δῇ τι ἰσχυραί, 
μόγις ἂν λίθῳ παίσας διαρρῆήξειας. 

θέλες ABCP. βαλέειν L. 

διαρρήξεις A. B.C. διαράξειας R. S. διαρράξειας V. 


So Hude; but the evidence for the future is X and XI cent. 
MSS against XIV. This is, I believe, the sole’ example of 
the construction in Herodotus; the priority of ABC is an 
argument in favour of reading the future; one might more- 
over discover a tendency to delete the construction, reaching 
its culmination in RS. On the other hand, the future as read 
in the MSS of family a is conceivably a mere error in spelling. 


1Hdt. III 80; V 31; VII 10 are more or less obvious scribal errors. 
Hdt. III 104, to my mind also a scribal error, will be considered else- 
where. 
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The difficulty is that Greek scholars are from their very ac- 
quaintance with the language too well aware of the process 
of balancing probabilities to be very susceptible to conviction 
by argument. | 

Herodotus’ naiveté may here be ‘viciously acquired’ from 
some source. He gives the source—svOopevos παρὰ τῶν ἐπιχω- 
piwy. One misses ὥστε after the second οὕτω. The concluding 
clause sounds like an anacoluthic appendage in inverted com- 
mas; in other words it is dramatic in the ethos of the ἐπιχώριοι. 

For Herodotus was alive to niceties of language, of syntax. 
The eidography of his use of the infin.-imperat. would estab- 
lish that. Moreover (IV 117) he writes of the Sauromats, 
in whom he takes quite a Herodotean interest from their con- 
nection with the Amazons, that they φωνῇ νομίζουσι Σκυθικῇ, 
σολοικίζοντες αὐτῇ ... The verb he uses is significant; Prota- 
goras wrote on σολοικισμός ; the formation of the word betrays 
the school of new learning and new interest. We hear much 
lately of Sophocles’ appreciation of Herodotus, an association 
which might suggest the presence of an Herodotean humour 


in Sophocles’ tragedies. 
* * * 


A crucial test of literary capacity is put by Aristophanes 
(Ran. 1422) into the mouth of Dionysus: πρῶτον μὲν οὖν περὶ 
᾿Αλκιβιάδου τίν᾽ ἔχετον γνώμην ἑκάτερος : most prose writers have 
taken him as a lively topic of discussion or theme for exploi- 
tation of rhetoric and character drawing; to-day he 15 still one 
of the most elusive of personalities. The following extract 
is from his syncrisis, on Socrates as a Silenus figure, PI. 
Symp. 221d: 


Kai yap οὖν καὶ τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις παρέλιπον, ὅτι Kai of λόγοι 

3 - @ , ’ 2 - - - , ' X ’ 
αὐτοῦ ὁμοιότατοί εἰσι τοῖς σιληνοῖς τοῖς διοιγομένοις. εἰ yap ἐθέλοι 
τις τῶν Σωκράτους ἀκούειν λόγων, φανεῖεν ἂν πάνυ γελοῖοι τὸ πρῶτον" 
τοιαῦτα καὶ ὀνόματα καὶ ῥήματα ἔξωθεν περιαμπέχονται, σατύρου δῇ 
τινα ὑβριστοῦ δοράν. ὄνους γὰρ κανθηλίους λέγει καὶ χαλκέας τινὰς 
καὶ σκυτοτόμους καὶ βυρσοδέψας, καὶ ἀεὶ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν τὰ αὐτὰ 

[4 φ Ψ ν»» »Ὁ9 4 ~ ~ / 
φαίνεται λέγειν͵, ὥστε ἄπειρος Kai ἀνόητος ἄνθρωπος πᾶς ἂν τῶν λόγων 
καταγελάσειεν. διοιγομένους δὲ ἰδὼν αὖ τις καὶ ἐντὸς αὐτῶν γιγνό- 
μενος πρῶτον μὲν νοῦν ἔχοντας ἔνδον μόνους εὑρῆσει τῶν λόγων, 
Ψ ’ s - Ε] ’᾽ ᾽ 3 ~ ε - Ψ Α 
ἔπειτα θειοτάτους καὶ πλεῖστα ἀγάλματ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἐν αὑτοῖς ἔχοντας καὶ 
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ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τείνοντας, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐπὶ πᾶν ὅσον προσῆκει σκοπεῖν τῷ 
μέλλοντι καλῷ κἀγαθῷ ἔσεσθαι. 


Thus Burnet’s text: I take the liberty of underlining certain 
words to be noticed. 


er ἐθέλοι B: ἐθέλει T....... 62 δὴ Baiter: ἄν T. om. β 
<Ox. Pap. 843: at διοιγομένους Τ. διοιγουμένους B. αὖ Bekker : 
av BT <also Ox. Pap.>, 6) Schanz a5. τείνοντας T. τείν α ν- 
tas B. 


R. G. Bury’s note on ἰδὼν αὖ τις is: “ ἄν cum participio cohae- 
ret hoc sensu, ἐάν τις (8y ... si quis forte viderit " (Ruckert) : 
Stallb., too, defends ἄν, citing Rep. 589e, Phaedo 61c, Euthyd. 
287d ; the objection of Rickert and Rettig that αὖ ought to 
stand after διοιγομένους rather than after ἰδών, is not fatal. 

1. Palaeographically arguing, ἰδὼν ἂν... may be accounted 
for by most of the rules of error known to thetrade. A mar- 
ginal correction of either of the two places would be sufficient 
incentive to the much maligned scribe to insert ἄν here. The 
appearance of σατύρου without ἄν in the Oxy. papyrus may 
suggest a misapplied deletion of ἄν elsewhere. 

2. There may be a breezy repetition of ay, sustaining the 
note struck in φανεῖεν ἄν. Such spectacular syntax is in the 
realm of the dramatic rather than the syntactical proper. 

3. ἰδὼν ἄν may be a phrase=édv τις ἴδῃ as Riickert suggested 
according to ΚΕ. G. Bury’s note in his edition of the Symp. It 
would be still more extraordinary than av-+ fut. 

4. ἄν may anticipate an optative for which Alcibiades sub- 
stitutes the future as equivalent to av+opt. in an impatient 
and perhaps inebriate disregard of syntax. Unluckily Guard- 
ian Pericles does the same when he is presumably sober—in 
Thuc. I 140. § according to AEF—and Spartan Archidamus 
does the same when Isocrates uses him as a mouthpiece, indeed 
he uses ἄν + fut. three times in a few lines (VI 62. 63), or 
twice if we follow the staid Urbinas. 

Compare the speech of Alcibiades in Thuc. VI 16 f. with the 
funeral oration of Pericles in its rhythmical analysis. Alci- 
biades’ succession of longs and shorts is like the shadows 
coursing up the slopes of a sunlit hill. In VI 17 the expression 
καὶ νῦν μὴ πεφοβῆσθαι (as the MSS report), is that of the 
sportsman —and indeed I think the μὴ is an interpolation, the 
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perf.=‘have done with’—and in PI. Symp. 222b he rolls out 
three Infin.-Imperatives, thickly introduced by ἃ δὴ καὶ σοὶ 
Aeyw—and that too καὶ σοί, ὦ ᾿Αγάθων. 

5. It is much more likely that av is really equal to ἐάν, in- 
tended as a bibulous explication of ἰδών, and ushering in the 
gaiety of ἐντὸς αὐτῶν γιγνόμενος, which is further elucidated by 
ἔνδον and perhaps, considering Alcibiades’ condition, anticipates 
it. Such an ἄν would require no verb. 

Says Theognis (627) 


αἰσχρόν τοι μεθύοντα παρ᾽ ἀνδράσι vndoow εἶναι" 
αἰσχρὸν δ᾽ εἰ νήφων πὰρ μεθύουσι μένει. 
As sober grammarians, therefore, we must disregard this pas- 


sage. 
* * * 


Thus far we have dealt with examples of ἄν- fut. where 
the construction bears evidence of being intentionally posited. 
But there may obviously arise instances where a hesitancy on 
the part of the speaker, a lack of ease in formulating a nebu- 
lous thought, a note of mental reservation, may be adequately 
depicted in anacoluthic utterance without further arriére pen- 
sée—being herein differentiated from Rep. 492c and Symp. 
221d, if the latter is really an example. 

Pl. Crat. 390e fin. Schanz: 

EPM. Οὐκ ἔχω, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅπως χρὴ πρὸς ἃ λέγεις ἐναν- 
τιοῦσθαι " ἴσως μέντοι οὐ ῥᾳδιόν ἐστιν οὕτως ἐξαίφνης πεισθήναί σοι, εἰ 
μὴ δείξειας, ἥντινα φὴς εἶναι τὴν φύσει ὀρθότητα ὀνόματος. 


σοι, εἰ μὴ scripsi philolog. vol. 35, p. 369: σοι εἴ μοι BD, 
voculae μοι et μὴ saepissime inter se permutantur, cf. Cratyl. 
95, 15 Gorg. 33, 15 ...., ἀλλὰ δοκῶ por ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον τίθεσθαί 
(πείθεσθαί ex emend.) σε εἴ pot PT, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ por ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλόν 
τι πείθεσθαί σε εἶ μοι H, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον (av μᾶλλον 
ex emend.) πείθεσθαί (τίθεσθαι ex emend.) σε εἴ μοι G, verbis 
σοι εἶ pot erasis scripsit ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον πεισθήσεσθαί 
σε εἴ (σε εἴ ex emend.) μοι Ὁ, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον πει- 
σθήησεσθαι εἴ pod, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον, εἴ μοι Naber 
Comm. II, p. 74, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν μᾶλλον πεισθῆναί σοι εἴ 
μοι Cobet Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 248, ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδ᾽ ἂν 
μᾶλλον πείθεσθαί σοι εἶ μοι Hirschig. Facilius ii, qui verba sup- 
pleta tuebantur, πιθέσθαι σοι potuerunt scribere cf. Phaedon. 
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184. 10, Cobet Nov. lect. p. 410, Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 
135, 143, vol. g (1860), p. 297. 

According to Richards the MSS are divided between ze- 
σθήσεσθαι and πείθεσθαι, but there is no indication of this in Bur- 
net’s edition. 

. Had there been satisfactory evidence for the future, one 
could have applied the criterion of whether Plato was likely 
to make the ‘poor brother of Callias’ use such a construction 
either naturally or in stress of confusion. For all the hu- 
morous pleasantry of the Cratylus one can hardly think it 
would have been appropriate, for Hermogenes does not seem 
to be either a rough diamond or an archaist, and the slight 
element of urbane perplexity in his words does not require 
such an extravagant underscoring as the use of the construc- 
tion 4v+ fut. would give them. At no time is one led to sup- 
pose that Hermogenes is a particularly forcible exponent of 
the doctrine to which, for lack of a better, he has been at- 
tracted. 

The value of this passage as evidence of Plato’s usage is 


indifferent. 
* * * 


Pl. Phaedo 61c, Schanz: 

καὶ ὁ Σιμμίας, Οἷον παρακελεύει, ἔφη, τοῦτο, ὦ Σώκρατες, Εὐήνῳ ; 
πολλὰ γὰρ ἤδη ἐντετύχηκα τῷ ἀνδρί" σχεδὸν οὖν ἐξ ὧν ἐγὼ ἤσθημαι 
οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν σοι ἑκὼν εἶναι πείσεται. 

noOnpa C, sed αἱ ex emend. 
ὁπωστιοῦν bd}: ὅπωστιοὖῦν B, ὁπωσοῦν τί C. 
ὁπωστιοῦν ἄν E. 

The phrase occurs in a passage of persiflage on Evenus who 
seems generally to rouse Socrates’ jocularity. But E’s reading 
if of any moment points to οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν ay as a parenthesis, 
as does the extra τί in C; we have perhaps a sly dig at 
Evenus’ finical attention to meticulous expression of his 
thoughts. It must be remembered that Simmias has posited 


Evenus, justly or unjustly, as misinterpreting Socrates’ advice 


ἐμὲ διώκειν ὡς τάχιστα. 
* * 


Pl. Euthydemus 287c, Schanz: 


® id 


-. +. ἐπεὶ ἀπόκριναι. Πρὶν σέ ἀποκρίνασθαι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυσό- 
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Swpe; Οὐκ ἀποκρινεῖ: ἔφη. Ἦ καὶ δίκαιον: Δίκαιον μέντοι, ἔφη. 
Κατὰ τίνα λόγον ; ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. 4 δῆλον ὅτι κατὰ τόνδε, ὅτι σὺ νῦν 
πάνσοφός τις ἡμῖν ἀφῖξαι περὶ λόγονς καὶ οἷσθα ὅτε δεῖ ἀποκρίνασθαι 

, @ ld 4 - Bes ε ~~ 3 - 7 , @ 3 - 
καὶ ὅτε py; καὶ νῦν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν ἀποκρινεῖ ἅτε γιγνώσκων ὅτι ov Sei; 


Λαλεῖς, ἔφη... 


ἣν B | ἡ Β | πάσσοφος H. Bd.... 

οὐδ’ ἂν ὁτιοῦν v. vel οὐδὲν ὁτιοῦν vel ἀποκρινεῖ corrigendum 
putat Hd. cf. 274 E. οὐδὲ πρὸς ὁ Bd.— 

ὁτιοῦν B. ὅτι οὖν V. ἀποκρίνῃ V, Bas. 2. Steph. ἀποκρινεῖ 
Θ. rec. Bekk. Ast. T. H. ἀποκρινει B. ἀποκρίνει W. St. Hr. Bd. 


The av might have entered here from a correction of πάνσοφος 
πάσσοφος, but it is unlikely. Rather we have to do witha ten- 
dency to phrasing similar to that producing ὡσπερανεί, and κἄν ; on 
the analogy of the latter I should be inclined to consider av here 
=édv; but ὁτιοῦν ἂν ποιήσοντας in Isoc. VI 62 unless frankly an 
example of av+ fut. would be against this, although πᾶν ὁτιοῦν 
av of E might be twisted to support it. I am inclined to com- 
pare this ἄν with that of Phaedo 61c as being perhaps on a par 
logically with dv+ fut., in that the objection to both is a lack of 
formal precision in language, the former unnecessarily modify- 
ing an indicative statement and its unexpressed modal equivalent 
(not unlike explanation 5 of Symp. 222 ἰδών, dv τις... .), while 
with av+ fut. a purist who had had the Homeric ‘short sub- 
junctive ’ brought to his notice, might consider the future form 
already a modified subjunctive and therefore the further 
modification by ἄν a redundancy or meaningless subtlety. 

If however this is a genuine example of av+fut., we must 
look upon Socrates as rusé; and rusé he doubtless is in Euthyd. 
274e, Schanz: 


... φέρε καὶ τὸν οὕτως ἔχοντα τῆς αὐτῆς τέχνης ἔργον πεῖσαι͵ ὡς 
καὶ διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετὴ καὶ οὗτοι ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, παρ᾽ ὧν ἂν κάλλιστά τις 
αὐτὸ pador, ἢ ἄλλης ; Ταύτης μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, τῆς αὐτῆς, ὦ Σώκρατες, δ᾽ 
Διονυσόδωρος. Ὑμεῖς ἄρα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, τῶν νῦν ἀνθρώπων 
κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν προτρέψετε εἰς φιλοσοφίαν .... 


προτρέψετε B V. prob. W. cf. Madvig gr. 118, 3 Kr. 64. 3. 3 
Voemel Dem. de f. leg. 342 (p. 707). Leop. Schmidt De omisso 
ἄν p. 9. De tractandae syntaxis graecae ratione 1871 p. 23. 
Contra dicit Sauppe Philol. Anz. I p. 4. Sed en exempla 
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certa huius usus apud Platon.: Crit. 53c. Apol. 3ob. Rep. X 
615d. cf. Euthyd. 287d. «προτρέψαιτε Aldina and so most edd.> 

Some might find support for reading ἄν + fut. here from 
 Crito 53c, considering that Crito was the audience in each 
case; another might see in the verb a reference to Antisthenes 
the ὀψιμαθὴς and his protreptic; others might bring to bear a 
pet theory that Dionysodorus = Lysias, and give tune on the 
trail of Phaedr. 227c. I suspect however that it is the preten- 
sions of the brothers from Thurii towards φιλοσοφία that 
make Socrates assume the vernacular of the uneducated—from 
the Academic point of view. 


* ad x 


Pl. Laws, 719c, (Burnet) : 


ΑΘ. τάδε. ““Παλαιὸς μῦθος, ὦ νομοθέτα, ὑπό τε αὐτῶν ἡμῶν ἀεὶ 
λεγόμενός ἐστιν καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσιν συνδεδογμένος, ὅτι ποιητῆς, 
ὁπόταν ἐν τῷ τρίποδι τῆς Μούσης καθίζηται͵ τότε οὐκ ἔμφρων ἐστίν, 
οἷον δὲ κρήνη τις τὸ ἐπιὸν ῥεῖν ἑτοίμως ἐᾷ, καὶ τῆς τέχνης οὔσης μιμῆῇ- 
σεως ἀναγκάζεται, ἐναντίως ἀλλήλοις ἀνθρώπους ποιῶν διατιθεμένους, 
d ἐναντία λέγειν αὑτῷ πολλάκις........... οὔσης γὰρ ταφῆς 
τῆς μὲν ὑπερβεβλημένης, τῆς δὲ ἐλλειπούσης, τῆς δὲ μετρίας, τὴν μίαν 
ἑλόμενος σύ, τὴν μέσην, ταύτην προστάττεις καὶ ἐπήνεσας ἁπλῶς " ἐγὼ 
δέ͵ εἰ μὲν γυνῆ μοι διαφέρουσα εἴη πλούτῳ καὶ θάπτειν αὑτὴν διακελεύοιτο 
6 ἐν τῷ ποιήματι, τὸν ὑπερβάλλοντα ἂν τάφον ἐπαινοίην, φειδωλὸς δ᾽ αὖ 
τις καὶ πένης ἀνὴρ τὸν καταδεᾶ, μέτρον δὲ οὐσίας κεκτημένος καὶ μέτριος 
αὐτὸς ὧν τὸν αὐτὸν ἂν ἐπαιέσαι. σοὶ δὲ.... 

63 ἐπαινέσαι ci. Bekker: ἐπαινέσοι libri cum Stob. 


In connection with the Laws there is of course the veracity 
of the MSS to be impugned; landing one in an opt. form 
‘quite unknown to the Athenians’ (Rutherford, New Phryn. 
p. 436) from which one may take a rapid hop to ἐπαινέσειε ; 
then the date of composition of the Laws 15 a factor to be 
reckoned with; if one grows desperate there is even a scape- 
goat in Philip of Opus. If one reckons up resources, it 15 
possible to be complacent; but conviction is shaken. 

It is inconceivable that in his old age Plato should have in- 
nocently used a construction which he had jested about so 
persistently in his previous writings, however much the bar- 
riers of propriety in syntax had meanwhile been let down by 
his younger contemporaries—not only, for example, does De- 
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mosthenes in the de Corona dispense with #+ vocative, but the 
children of his Academic loins, Lycurgus and Aristotle, will 
appear backsliders in the matter of ἄν + fut—and however 
much the style of the Laws is lax in comparison with the 
rest of Plato. 

I do not disguise from myself the importance for the present 
investigation of this late example. It is with hesitancy as of 
one dreading a scholastic idée fixe in research that I see here 
a gleam of Attic salt. I think the use of the construction in 
this place is suitable to that large genre of pleasantries asso- 
ciated with the burial of διαφέροντες relatives, from Aristoph. 
Nub. 838 to the Glasgow widower who bade the hearsedriver 
“Canny roun’ the corner”! at the spot where a previous catas- 
trophe had revived the corpse. 

The malicious beauties of ἂν ἐπαινέσοι grow on one as the 
words are contemplated. The future optative represents the 
future indicative in oratio obliqua exclusively, it is said, 
although I expect some day to have something to say about 
Soph. O. T. 796 and many passages where an optative seems 
to be purely an indication of emotional disturbance. 

If ἄν + fut. is an unnecessary modification of an already 
modified form, av + fut. opt. seems almost inspired. 


* * x 


By way of conclusion, and to anticipate the results of a 
similar treatment of examples occurring in the MSS of other 
authors, I would remark that my impression is that the objec- 
tion to ἄν -- fut. was due to a growing interest in grammar in 
the late V and early IV centuries B. c. which tended towards 
ἃ parsimonious use of language, making it governed by νόμῳ 
rather than φύσει, a restraint rather than ‘an exuberance of 
expression. The man in the street is impatient of such things 
and popular speakers prefer to be less academic when they 
wish to carry their audience. The refinement that objected to 
the construction was short-lived, to be revived once more 
among purists in Lucian’s time, whose followers exercised 
proofreader’s privileges in the matter of editing MSS. 


HeENrY N. SANDERS. 
Bayx Mawes, Pa. 


IV.—PRO DOMO MEA. 
Part I. 


A. The Superlative—Ordinal Group. 


1. Sauce for the Gander! For the past five years, and 
even earlier, I have been studying the lexical materials of the 
IE tongues on the theory that suffixation is the outgrowth of 
composition, but my cry has been a wilderness cry. Thanks 
to the minute phonetic and morphological researches of the 
past three decades a full and reasonably trustworthy body of 
lexical material has been accumulated and the time for its 
analytical treatment has arrived, if it is ever to arrive. No 
new method is involved, only the standard method of the his- 
torical lexicographer. Save for their wider reach (but see 
Prellwitz in BB. 22, 26 sq.; cf. also Whbch. s. vv. ποδήρης reipw), 
my own studies proceed in the current fashion. With Schulze 
and Brugmann, I derive πεζός from *ped-yos (or ped-(1)-yés, 
ὃ 7 a) =‘on foot going’: but -yos is only a morphological in- 
duction, not a word of record. I have never assumed a con- 
fix less susceptible to documentation. Brugmann’s -kyo-? ‘ly- 
ing’ in νεο-σσοί; his -éd- ‘receiver’ in héréd-; his en in τὸ 
δῶμα ‘das im haus’ (Gr. 2, 2, ὃ 185, 4)—whatever their indi- 


As this homely phrase is used by Saintsbury in a literary matter, it 
may pass here and I notice it simply because Saintsbury is the only 
authority cited for it in the Oxford Dictionary, just as George 
Augustus Sala is the only authority cited for ‘neck and crop’ (A. J. P. 
XXII 232), of which my first interpretation was unquestionably the only 
correct one—in spite of the Dialect Dictionary. The intruder is slung 
out by the scruff of the neck and the slack of his breeches (croupe)— 
Tantae molis erat. B.L. G. 

* But -sthyo- ‘standing’ seems even more likely in ἔπισσαι, μέτασσαι 
(cf. Skr. madhya-stha-s | maddhya-sthya-m) , περισσός ; and not less likely 
in νεοσσοί. It is by no means clear that madhyama-cis = medio-iacens, 
In the sole context in which it appears, ugré madhyama-cér iva (RV. 10. 
97, 12) is better rendered by ut violens qui medium <hostium> frangit 
than by any previous attempt (-c¢ir-: crn@ti is extant in classical Sans- 
krit). 
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vidual probability, are only constructions. In his explanation 
of Skr. ndva-gva- etc. as (‘ possessing) nine-cows ᾿ Professor 
Bloomfield has replaced ‘gang’ by ‘cow’, though a root gu: 
gam ‘go’ may be justified by dru: dram‘run’. The examples 
of 4 -gi ‘going’ in PW. seem quite indubitable. Professor 
Buck has found -éa7os: Lat. daps in ποδαπός (Cl. Phil. 7, 421"). 
Solmsen (KZ. 37, 20!) explained domesticus (rusticus) as 
domi-stans (cf. also A. J. P. 34, 33), and is in part responsible 
for the primates tri-sthos tristhis ‘tertius’ (8 3). Pedersen 
(Kelt. Gr. 2,13) furnishes a rather long list of Celtic confixes. 
The confixal nature of Skr. -mdya-s (in ἀνδρό-μεος, cf. Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Gr. Gram. 180) has never been so well stated 
as in the vocabulary to Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader. Note the 
reduced grade in Gupa-mya- ‘substitution’ —On IE 6k*(0)- 
face’ etc. (in δεινώψς, Lat. atrdx) ; and dno- | dnes- ‘face’ (in 
αἰᾶνης etc.) see Kretschmer and Wackernagel in Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 193. 

2. Method. For over two decades Brugmann’s treatises on 
Comparative Grammar have constituted the learner’s thesaurus 
of method. But that authority has his share of inconsisten- 
cies and artificialities: uberhaupt gehen wir kaum fehl, wenn 
wir annehmen dass die ganze uridg. wortbildung durch keine 
andern krafte zustande gekommen ist als durch solche, die wir 
auch in jungerer zeit und noch heute tiberall im sprachleben 
wirksam sehen (Gr. 2, 1, 16). Accordingly we are taught 
(after Schulze) that πεζός contains -yos ‘iens’; and that in 
Lat. festivus (ib. 125) -ivos = Skr. e’va-s ‘lauf, gang’. But 
contrast the following: der ursprung der aus uridg. zeit 
uberkommenen formantien ist unklar. Von manchen, z. Ὁ. von 
-tnno- ist vermutet worden, dass sie so wie z. Ὁ. nhd. -heitt 
einmal kompositionsglieder gewesen seien. Im prinzip ist 
dies nicht unwahrscheinlich, doch ist in keinem einzel- 
falle die annahme derartigen ursprungs zuverlassig zu be- 
grunden (Kvg. § 382).: But in Latin we actually have tenor 


1 is curious that dealers in suffixes in the orthodox way do not 
realize the liability even of semantically classified lists to prove mis- 
leading. In such lists even the earliest words, being insusceptible to 
historical treatment, may often be as incorrectly grouped as it would 
be incorrect to group Germ. messer with other instrument names in 
-er (see 6. g. on the fu-n-dit type, §29). An instance in point is Lat. 
cuspid-, grouped by Skutsch (Arch. 11, 582) as one of four Latin ex- 
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and tenus? ‘stretch, length ’; in Sanskrit tdén- (instr. advb. 
ἰάμᾶ | tan@) ist ‘stretch, length’; 2d ‘posterity’, and téna-m 
tdnd- tdnas- ‘posterity’; cf. OlIr. tan ‘time,’ from *tand 
(Fick-Stokes), a different word (pace Pedersen, |. c., I, 80; 
II, 14) from the confix -tan- ‘place’ (Skr. sthdna-). Here 
our first business is to realize, and that as a primary act of 
Latin lexicography, that diutinus means ‘long-stretching, of 
the long ago’. It is a separate act of Sanskrit lexicography 
to explain n&%-tanas as = ‘of the now, contemporary’. The 
convergence of these two acts on IE composita neither invali- 
dates the independent rationale of each several explanation, 
nor certainly proves that symphysis of adverbs grouped with 
-teno- (-tnno-) had been consummated proethnically. Cf. Lat. 
protinus with Skr. prd-k-tanas ‘earlier’. There is no discov- 
erable consistency in finding the same posterius in dvdpd-peos 
Skr. go-md-yas—or in horri-fer and furcht-bar-, but only an 
indecipherable suffix in diutinus and nitanas. Neither in 
πεζός nor festivus is the evidence for composition stronger 
than it severally is in diutinus nf&tanas. What the several 
languages teach us independently cannot be untaught, but 15 
only confirmed, by their mutual agreement. 

3. Credulous incredulity. a. My attempts, in accord with 
proved methods of finger-counting, to explain the IE numerals 
(AJPh. 31, 413 sq.; 33, 394 sq.) fell perfectly flat, though I 
presented illuminating information for etymologists. I refer 
particularly to the priority, according to the theory of 
numbers, of ordinals over cardinals, whereby “sextus’”’ may 
be earlier than “sex” (1. 5. c 394). By the count with 
standing fingers we learn to understand the Italo-Celtic 
ordinals tri-sthos/tri-sthis (v. Solmsen ap. Brugmann, Gr. 2, 
1,145). For “sextus” the IE primate was ksw- ek(s) -sthos 
(for Av. x- see § 4, d), with -sthos, as in tri-sthos, = ‘stans’. 
If, without phonetic loss, we transpose ksw-eks- into ξυ-εξ- 2 
we reach the definition ‘co-ex-stans’, describing the position 


amples of the suffix -td-, But cuspid- definitely means ‘spear-point’ 
(v. Thes. LL.) and by that token isa compound of Sabine curt-s ‘spear’ 
+ spid: Germ. spttse (as Stowasser divined—for the posterius). 
?Walde, who might consult Lane’s Latin Grammar (ὃ 1420) to advan- 
tage, omits to harmonize his articles on tenus and dtutsnus. 
Τὸ Kretschmer’s defense of ξυ- « (k)su I have added a great many 
examples in TAPA. 44, 107-113. Here add Skr. s[v-Jarva-s: Eng. all. 
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of the second thumb plus (co-) the first hand (: cf. daga- “ die 
zahl sechs”: avigué-stha-s ‘thumb’). Av. puxda- ‘sth’ ts 
from puk(s)- stho-s, prius cognate with pug-nus, perhaps = 
πύξ (° original sense ‘closer’, whence ‘fist’, but cf. Meister, 
Herodas, 749; πὺξ ἀγαθός ‘a good fist’, as good whip = good 
driver; or ‘closer’ may have given‘thumb’). When we con- 
sider the bristling phonetic group ksw- ek(s)- sth[os] and the 
correspondency of my definition to the conditions of the finger 
count it passes the bounds of all permissible hesitation, ex- 
hibits a quite credulous incredulity, to disregard the propriety 
of the analysis. By no theory of probability could so many 
coincidences converge upon the curious primate ksw-ek(s)- 
sthos. ὃ. Again, the primate of Lat. octavus ‘8th’! was 
ok<s>thavos ‘tip-standing ’: Skr. asté% (dual) = ‘8’, replac 

ing *asthdu? ‘tip-standing two’, of the midfinger of the 
second (=right) hand inthe count. Av. τοίην ‘sextum,’ hap- 
lologic after the type of Lat. ex[sec]ta, has in -st#- a grade 
form of -sthdvos, and this recurs in the hitherto riddlesome 
sep[s]iud-ginta (ordinals septud- and nond- are entirely con- 
formable to ἑβδομήκοντα ὀγδοήκοντα, and survive from the time 
of priority of the ordinals) ; cf. -sthu- in apa-sthu ‘perverse’ 


1On &y-8o0s <ok-dw-oyos = tip-2-goes’ (cf. Av. aya-='go, turn, 
time’) see A, J. Ph. 31, 422. How did Skr. dya- come to mean ‘four’? 

*The loss of aspiration took place in *asti-s ‘80’ <ok[s]this ‘8th’ 
(decad), cf. asfi-s=8+8; 8X 8, noting sasthd-s ‘6th’: sasti-s ‘60’ 
(cf. the primate ¢tri-sthi-s ‘3d’). The loss of aspiration occurred in 
-sthy- > -sty- (A. J. Ph. 34, 15°; 24, §62). Note pari-stha-= pari-sti-s 
‘obstacle’; nt-stha- ‘boundary’: nt-sfya-s ‘outlander’; apdsthi- 
(comp. prius): -apdsfti-s ‘claw’ (I. 5. c. 844; cf. agt-/asthi- ‘seed- 
corn’); prdésti-s (§4 d): pra-stha-s ‘praestans’; dvi(s)- stya-s ‘offen- 
stehend’ (A. J. Ph. 33, 380°) ; Skr. Vstyd, in stydyate ‘tobe stiff’, (from 
*sthyat-, infin. : Vsthd :: Av. dyads : Vdda-)+ayate [i. e. stydy-[ay]ateJ= 
‘ad standum venit’. Herein lies the whole history of the “root” 
st(h]as: stt, stya as given e. g. by Prellwitz, 5. v. στέαρ. It described 
the coming to stability of a liquid, or even its forming drops (Lat. 
Stiria; cf. also σταλάσσω) : ἀγχι-στῖνος = close-standing’, not ‘close- 
massed’. Skr. sthdy-tn- ‘stille stehend’ is, in fact, cited by Boisacq 
8. v. στέαρ (‘‘demeurant coi”), but he fails to note A. J. Ph. 33, 378 sq. 
88 4, 5, 27, which is earlier than Bechtel’s definition of ‘close-massed’ 
in KZ., 45, 225 sq. If Boisacq is going to compare stadt: steyd styd stt 
with sthat in sthaytn (cf. 1. s.c. 4) and with sthd in ἴστημι common 
fairness demands a reference to my prior explanation of ἀγχι-στῖνος, 
Wackernagel (ai. Gr. 1, 235) actually finds -styd in prd-st-s. 


5 
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anu-sthu ‘statim’, su-sthu- “bene stans’ (cf. duh-stha- ‘male 
stans’), sd-sthdvan- ‘con-stans’; Av. prius stvi- ‘firmo’. δ. 
But the ordinals (standing fingers) show, by fair construction, 
forms in -sthato-s and -sthamo-s, allegro -sthmm6-/-s (th) mo-. 
Skr. saptétha- 7th = Av. hapta6a- have an Indo-Iranian (IE ?) 
primate sep[s]th3to- (46 < 845 in ddtra- Av. da-@ra-: V da), 
with -sthato- shifted (under the influence of reduplicated 
st[h]i-[s]tha-, cf. Lat. steti ?) to -statho-; cf. -(s)tho- in Skr. 
catur[s|thd-s ‘4th’, Av. puzs-da- ‘sth’; and [o]-raros in rpi- 
ratos(?). Further proof of th is given by Av. haptai6:- 
(astai6i-) + vant ‘70-fold’. d. Also in Skr. saptamd-s ‘sep- 
timus’ astamd-s ‘octavus’ we have -(s)t(h)mmd-s (s lost in 
pst kst; t for thas in astéu above'). Because ας, dual to 
the original ordinal, became a cardinal the way was open to 
reserve ok-sthmmoé-s (on which *dekmmos ‘decimus’ was 
modeled?) for the ordinal. 

4. a. The superlatives in -sthos -sthatos,-sthamos, -sthadvos. 
The indocile agnosticism that has put aside the startling coin- 
cidences of ksw-ek(s)-sthos and ok-(s)thdvo-s has never con- 
descended to a refutation of my definition of the type of 
Skr. mémh-i-stha-s as ‘in-dando stans’, i. 6. a ‘steady giver’ 
(AJPh. 31, 409 sq.). Being satisfied by the purely glotto- 
gonic and entirely fanciful guess that in Skr. i-stha- -ts- is a 
reduction of the comparative -(+) yas-,2 certain stalwart pho- 
neticians disqualify the Skr. aspirate th—not to be banished 
from the Avestan ordinals, however—and complete their muci- 
laginate (I find one myself, or rather a syncretism, in the 


1Fractionals in -tomo-s are also to be admitted, see Fay in AJ Ph. 31, 
404. §§ 2-3; IF. 33, 356. The process of suffixation was furthered all 
the more by the co-existence of -tomo- and -sthamo-, the latter being 
well attested in the superlatives (-[s]thamo- ‘standing’ in leg-i-tumus 
finitumus mari-tumus?). As for septem, it is a back formation from 
sep([s]thamo-s, (after decem: dectmos). The numbers 5 and 10 in the 
finger count were cardinals, meaning “‘hand’”’ (or thumb or fist) and 
something like ‘end’. 

*In the comparatives, (i-)-yes- alternated with (i-)-yen-, both= 
‘going’; and both were combined, like -stho- in the superlative, with 
locative priora (see AJPh. 31, 423sq.). Just as pr-¥-yes- in Lat. prior = 
(‘ fore-) going’, so does -repos in πρότερος (1. c. 407). He whoadmits IE 
or pre-Greek -yo- ‘iens’ in πεζός may refuse to define an IE confix, but 
-i-yes t-yen [attested in lév-ac: Skr. dyanam:: *tyes-: Skr. dyas-e ‘ire’, 
1. c. 425] and -tero- are at least as real as -yo- ‘iens’. 
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compv. suffix -is-en-, AJ Ph. 31, 425, 88 58, 60) by adding -to- 
to -is-. Unfortunately, the very minuteness of the classifica- 
tion of Grassmann’s index (RV. Wbch.) kept me from find- 
ing for my first paper unmistakable evidence of my conten- 
tions, as follows: mamhane-stha- “fretgiebig, eigentlich im 
- geben (loc. von einem mamhana- «οἴ. mamhdénd ‘endow- 
ment’> ...) stehend (sthd)”; vandane-stha- ‘bei der lob- 
preisung (vandane loc. von 2 vandana-) weilend (um sie zu 
horen) [-sthd von sthd]”; vaksane-sth@- (of the sacrificial 
flames) = ‘engaged in sacrificing’: vdksana-m ‘ erfrischung’, 
vaksdénad- ‘darbringung’ (cf. Sdyana’s definition, vahndu 
sthitah =‘ devoted to vahni-’ [here = nom. act. ‘ sacrificium ’]) ; 
karmani-sthad- [karma-nisthd- is absurd; cf. adhvare-stha-’ 
‘insacrificio stans’] = in ritu (or in opere) stans. The priora 
in -ane are all locatives of action nouns (i. e. infinitives) in 
-ana- (Gathic frd-xsna-né ‘discere’), cf. acc. dyana-m (icha- 
manas, RV. 3, 33, 7 = ire cupientes )—in gradation with iév-ar— 
and the Germanic type of Gothic itan (< *edono-m).1 There 
may be an agnosticism adequate to the rejection of the testi- 
mony of the three examples as interpreted by Grassmann and 


*For noun and adverb priora with -stho- see AJPh. 31, 13 sq. with 
especial note of the possible haplology (but cf. ténas=tdn, ὃ 2) in the 
types represented by Skr. ¢év[as]-1-stha- ‘mightiest’: ¢évas- ‘might’, 
pre-Avest. aoj[as]-1-Sta-: aojfas- ‘might’ (but, as adjective, felt to be- 
long to aojas- ‘ mighty’), xpdr[es]-t-cros ‘in power standing’. Those 
scholars who, because of xpésowy, generalize about the IE grade of the 
prius, would do well to consider Aeol. xpéros for κράτος. Skr. tékgnt- 
sthas owes its “ very remarkable e” (KZ. 43, 377) to téj[as]-t-sthas.— 
Those who seek the etymology of βελτίων and ἀμείνων must look for 
infinitives in βελ-τι- (-re as in Av. rdtts ‘dare’, Skr. Ω11 ‘to aid’; com- 
mon in Balto-Slavic) and ἀμειν- (-εἰν asin λύειν εἴς.), Theadverb (loc- 
ative) priora could not be more transparent than they are in ἄγχι-στον͵ 
Skr. néd-i-sthas (§ 4, ¢). The analysis of OHG furisto ‘princeps’ 
as fur-ts-to is no more permissible than a like analysis of ἄγχι-στον. 
As ἄγχι-στον = prope-stans’ so IE prr-t-stho-s =‘ prae-stans’. Rightly 
inverted, Brugmann’s elaborate refutation of J. Schmidt’s analysis of 
ἑκα (σ)-στος (Gr. Gram.‘ p. 298, Anm.) turns to a defence not only of 
Schmidt’s explanation, but also, of a like derivation of the superlative. 
The “analogy” between ἕκαστος and the superlatives is due to their 
common derivation from adverb priora+ stho-s ‘standing’. On the 
non-superlatives Lat. lan-t-sta ληιστής (-sthd-) and Av. hdv-i-sta- see 
AJPh. 34, 40 8. 100; 41, ὃ 102; on rede-[o]-cra 1. c. §81. There is no- 
escaping formal identity between Skr. vayah-stha-s and Lat. robu(s)- 
stus (vdyas =‘robus’). 
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Sayana, but it were a rampant, unmeasured, unreasoned agnos- 
ticism, however much the definition of mamhane-sth@ by ‘in- 
dando stans’ entails the like definition for mdmht-sthas, of 
prehistoric type... 6. Greek. proof of -sth-. Skr. dé-stha-s 
‘giving-most’ is of the same analysis as mdmh-i-stha-s, de- 
being dative of the action noun in dgir-da- ‘hope-fulfilment’ 
(lit. -‘giving’), -infin. *de (ἢ -οἱ < 8ὲ as often Gr. o < a): 
Vda :: Av. pot: γρᾶ :: Skr. (pra-)mé: Vmda; or locative to 
a noun like lexical Skr. da-m ‘ giving, gift’, khd-m (: VRha) 
‘a digging’> ‘hole’. In Homer the hapax Aoci-cfos—also 
λοισθήιον͵ AovweGy.(a)—represents the same type.2. The λοῖσθος 


1] foresee the objection that 1- and u- roots show guna in the com- 
parative and superlative, while the infinitive is weak, e.g. budh-i. Thus 
ydodhtyams- ‘magis bellator’ seems to belong to yddha- ‘bellator’, not 
to yudh- ‘bellator; proelium’ (cf. Yudh-t-sthira-s = ‘In-proelio 
firmus’). Thisis because the vocalism of root-nouns has been violently 
modified by the accent which, as regards the weakest cases, passed from 
a floating toa fixed condition (see AJPh. 31, 410, §19). But we do 
have gunated Av. darasdi (dat.): Skr. drc-é, to which Skr. *yodh-s: 
yudh-{ would correspond. It is impossible to determine whether Av. 
asé ‘petere’ (= Skr. ése) is locative to an o- stem or dative in -as (cf. 
Lat. ἀπεῖ, agt: Skr. dje ‘agere’) to a consonant stem, but whether we 
can or not, as long as we have the synonym pair Av. varazai: Gathic 
vorast ‘lJaborare’ we are entitled to analyze the prius of a25-t-Sta- ‘ pe- 
tentissimus’ as a locative infinitive. 

* Boisacq’s ptetas Osthofiana has made him accept the most recherché 
explanation of λοῖσθος. The denial of authenticity to the equation c6=— 
Skr. sth (see e. g. Gtintert, IF. 27, 18; Brugmann-Thumb § 238') is 
quite footless. Thetruth is that σθ varies with or (λοῖσθος but φέριστος) 
under accentual conditions rather analogous to those for Verner’s law 
(p :d@). Therule, analogical cases excluded, would seem to be (1) initial 
σθ- (but not in verbs, where reduplication and 6-aorist forms produced 
deaspiration, 6. g.in ἴστημι στύω στέλλω oréyw) before the accent and (2) 
-σθ- after an accent. (1) σθένος ‘stamina’ (« ἔσθανος, like τὸ δάνος͵ as- 
similated to μένος, its synonym, cf. ONorse stinnr ap. Streitberg, Ur- 
germ. Gr.’ 114): Skr. sthdman- ' σθένος᾽. [It reveals a touching con- 
fidence in paper phonetics and morphology to start from *sgwh-enos-, 
for Whitney correctly divined that Skr. Vsagh (gh) was only an aspect 
of Vsah (gh; on Zh | gh see ὃ 4d).] (2) Only etymological tone- 
deafness can separate the posteriora in πόσθη | πόσθιον (? réarcoy like Skr. 
nt'stya-, 83 δ᾽ cf. κύ-σθος : κύ-στιϑ) and in the Sanskrit names of the 
αἰδοῖα ava-sthd- upd-sthd- (AJPh. 34, 24, ἢ 63-64). The accentual, and 
rhythmic conditions of λοῖσθος recur in οἷσθα ἤσθης (σθ <tsth), see also 
Brugmann-Thumb, 117 ὃ; of πόσθη in πρό-σθιος etc. (AJPh. 33, 379); 
cf. Μενέσθης Μενέσθιος, but analogical Μενεσθεύς (AJPh. 1. c. §82). Note 
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was the ‘slowest’ or last in a race, and his prize was the 
λοισθηριον λοισθήια (: sthdwo- :: Lat. Octavius: octavus, § 3b), 
cf. ἀριστήια ‘first-prize’. The prius Ao- belongs to a root- 
noun (s)lo-m (or sld-) <Vsléy-, found in Skr. Ii-na-s 
‘stecken-geblieben ’1: Lat. Jénis, OBulg. léné ‘trage’, Lettic 
léns ‘faul’. Lat. limus ‘mud’ limazx ‘snail’ will contain the 
same root. Also cf. Eng. slow, if from a primate slai-woz 
(so Skeat). The derived verbal sense here was perhaps some- 
thing like ‘to muddle along’ (see also ὃ 30'). oe Greek 
«τατος from -sthatos. In Sayana’s definition cited above, 
vahnau sthitas =‘to-sacrifice devoted’, Skr. sthitas 1s typi- 
cally employed. Before the emergence of -raros IE primates of 
words like trépraros lit. ‘ superstet-’ (= supra stans) had lost 
s in the combination rst (por). Association with the primate of 
ὑπέρτερος (§ 4, a) confirmed and extended the loss of s and 
suppressed all traces of the aspiration.2. But -t-oraros for 
-t-oros perhaps survived in the vulgar forms éyo-dayi-oraros 
(φαγ-ι- like Skr. inf. budh-i cf. aor. pdrs-i-stha-s) ἅρπα- 


-i-oraros κλεπτίστατος λαλίστατος ( ἢ λαλίστερος and πτωχίστερος 
Y ρ χίστερ 


σθένος but ἀ-στηνεῖ ἀδυνατεῖ, στερεός | στερρός (: Skr. sthird-s, ep: ir as in 
ἱερός : igird-s), σταυρός. The rule is splendidly confirmed by ὀστέον: 
Skr. dsthi-, as for 6/r by πλάθανον but πλατύς, and for x: « by σκομόΞ: 
Skr. Vskhal ‘errare’, cf. ἄσχολος : σχολή ‘otium’ (: Skr. Vat ‘errare’). 

2It is curious that Homer's λοῖσθος was made so by slipping in the 
mud, cf. colloquial ‘stick-in-the-mud’. 

3 But even -tero- [not always compv.; add κυκλο-τερής to the materials 
in AJ Ph. 31, 405] may have had to compete with -stharo-, cf. Skr. Yudh- 
i-sthiras (84, b). Evidence for -stharo- seems at least to be furnished 
by a compact semantic group, the names for the left hand: Lat. sin-s- 
ster: Skr. sdén-t-sthas Vsan- ‘to win’, OHG. winistar ‘links’ (: Vwen- 
‘to win’), dpt-orepés (: V of ἄρνυμαι ‘I win’; the same locative ἀρι- in 
ἄριστος, like dép-t-cros: γφερ-) ; cf. the differently graded Av. vairya- 
stdra- (not a double comp. = vairyas-tdra) and, more particularly, Skr. 
savya-sthar- ‘left-fighter’ (v. AJ Ph. 34, 34), though savyd- means ‘ dex- 
ter’ as well as ‘sinister’ and originally (I surmise) meant ‘driver’ 
(: satd-s), but was expanded to match rathesthd- (Av. ra0aé-star-). Ex- 
cept in savya-sgtha[r]- all these words for left have the same general 
meaning, and three of them distinctly mean ‘the winner’. Their se- 
mantic identity and different derivation point to lapse of the real name 
of the left hand rather than to augural orientation. As the Greeks 
called dread night εὐφρόνη so their ancestors replaced “ left” by “in me- 
rendo stans”; and the character of the left hand as a “(bad) provider” 
is but a little shifted in Lat. sintstra and laeva for ‘ furax, fur’. 
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like ἀρι-στερός) ἀλαζονίστατος. d. Similarly Skr. (IE) -tam-a 
has come in part (§ 3, 4) from -sthmmd-, a midform between 
-stha-md-, and allegro -sthmo-/-smo-, the latter in dial. Lat. 
pri-smos, Osc. pu-stmo-/po-smo, ‘ postremus’ (: po-ste po- 
stero-; not pos-te etc.,a current division without reason, cf. πρό- 
σθιος ὀπί-σθιος, Skr. pa-styda- [for -sthya- § 3. 8] : Lat. po-sticus ; 
po(s) =Balto-Slavic po/po-s). We have s-survivals in Skr. su- 
ra-bhi-stama-s tuvi-stamas (avoiding vy v~) ; while tavd[s]- 
stamas: tavds-tara-s reveals a common condition precedent to 
[s]thm-mo-s. 1n Av. vouru-rafno-siama-s -o- may reveal -as-. 
In Skr. nédi-sthatamas (Av. drdéji-sto-ta-ma-) -sthatamas 
may be a remaking of -sthamas, or a superlative of -stho- cf. 
Av. aogaz-dastama- hu-ddstama- (suffix -stama- or -iama-), 
whence perhaps, by false abstraction, pre-Iran. sudds- (Skr. 
sudd- <s>tara- after sudd-stama-). Inthe Latin augural words 
sini-stumus and solli-stumus, also, st may be original; si-i- 
stumus (cf. on sinister ὃ 4, c.) : Skr. sén-t-stha- ‘most winning’ ;? 
solli-stumus =‘in salute stans’ (solli-? <silw-i, loc. to sali- 
[ber] <slla-). For Osc. -Umbr. nes(s)imo- 1 see a syncopated 
development from a primate ne-sd-i-sthmmo-: Av. nazdi-Sta- ; 
and to the interplay between -sthamo- and sthmmo/-s[th]mo- 
we owe the Italo-Celtic compromise ending -(s)samo- (for the 
facts see Pedersen, Kelt. Gr. 2, 122), though we may also 
reckon with dissimilation of f- st- to t- ss- [ἢ potissimus, laetis- 
simus apertissimus etc. The primate of proximus was prok-* 


* Dextimus is as likely to be modelled on sint-stumus as vice versa. 
Or dextimus is from a Latin primate *dextrosimmos> dex[tes]timo- 
(haplology of ex[sec]ta). A noun stem dexti- (see KZ. 42, 1247; 45, 
133') to match dextro- is not to be thought of, but dextimus might come 
from a primate dex[-s]tsmo-s: δεξ-ι-τερός. 

*On Latin (Italic) lJ from -/w-I hold the position of Hirt, IF. 22, 66; 
cf. on fulvus with v after favus AJ Ph. 30, 135. An Italic primate malwo- 
would give Lat. nom. acc. malds malém but *malld etc.; cf. also ma- 
lignus (1<ll by the law of mamilla): Osc. mallo-: orig. (5) mal-wo like 
par-wo-‘small’; cf. OBulg. méla-ku- ‘small’, extended from a primate 
mélu-. 

*Or IE prox (: pro :: πέριξ: wepl, cf. διέκ ὑπέκ wapéx) may have to be 
admitted. To the alternation pro/prox we owe Av. fra-x-snt ‘nos- 
cere’ fra-x-Stdite ‘pro stat’ whence, by misdivision, the root varieties 
xind- x$td (cf. fra-x-t1). The root x-snu- ‘satisfy’ meant ‘erfillen’ 
and belongs with Skr. aks-nd-te (‘erfullen, anhaufen’, native sources 
in PW'+t?: cf. Av. rinav- ‘erfillung’, Y. 48,12). This moribund verb 
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-s(t)amo-s, cf. Skr. prdk ‘vorn, nuper’ (proxime)—frequent 
as a prius of composition; Av. frdk-am ‘heran, herbei’, -frak-a 
(Bartholomae, Wbch. 976). Especially note Skr. prds-ti-s (s= 
ks; -ty- from thy, ὃ 3 δ) “ settenpferd, auch wohl ein vorge- 
spannies pferd”’ (PW?) and Av. frax-§sti ‘ praestanter, valde’. 
As an original superlative to ped- ‘foot’ pessimus is unthink- 
able, but syncopated ped-i-sthamos ‘ in-pede stans ’, compv. péd- 
i-yes- ‘on foot going’ (§1; 4.4; on é cf. IE pédsu' posited as 
primate for Olr. is ‘under’ by Pedersen, 1. c., 1, 50) reach their 
meaning as social terms. The Celtic testimony for sthamo- 
(s lost in the groups rst kst <pst>,see AJ Ph. 33, 383; see for 
Greek Brugmann-Thumb 117 anm.), is most clear, viz. in 
M Welsh eithaf (<ek-tmmo-) ‘extimus’ and gwarthaf (<«por- 
tmmo-,? Pedersen, |. c. 2,123). It cannot be mere accident that 
the priora with -sthato -sthamo- are so often adverbs. The 
positives lack because they never existed. e. The forms in 


with negative prefix nis- meant ‘entfrachten, ἀπονέειν᾽, euphemistic for 
“detesticulari’. The root was (5) néw- in »éw νηέω ‘onero’ I heap up’ and 
aks- Av. x§-=ex (IE eghs/ghs-, see AJPh. 34, 37; on prefixal e- Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2, 2, §640, anm.). If I rightly read Gr. Ir. Phil. 1, §§ 54-55 
Bartholomae would be the last to question gh/Zh (cf. also Wiedemann, 
Lit. Gr. § 43; Hirt, BB. 24, 318 sq.). In Avestan, rinu- = ἐκπίμπλημι, 
σπη- ΞΞπίμπλημι. For isolated eghs- in Indo-Iranian cf. Lat. pono (po- 
as in poste, §44.), aufero aufugio. To variation of -k with -k we owe 
x§ in Gathic dndxSta (s-aor.), cf. Lith. pra-nokts ap. Walde’, 507. In 
fra-pixstam we have a contamination of pikto- and pikto- (see Walde, 
S.v. pingo). In xvas ‘6’ r=IE καὶ (83, a). There remains for Bar- 
tholomae’s parasitic x- before §- only the evidence of Gathic xima- 
‘vos, voster’, with x- by anticipation from k in gen. «imakam, unless 
this be a shortened form, quasi [g]x-smakam: Gothic tngis ‘vos 
(duos’). [Av. § <ks but «5 <ks-s.] 

119 Latin pessum from pessu--+ m, (1) added after the domum type 
Or (2) = (e)m as in Umbr. Acersont-em? In the Brahmanas loc. pl. 
-pdisu, instr. -pddbhis (with Δ) are found. 

*Lat. supremus is from super-s[t]mo-s> *supémos, sup<r>émus 
(supra etc.). Likewise ex-t<r>emus from exter(o)-s[th)mo-s. 

* Originally, in πρό-τερος (ὃ 4, a), the comparison lay solely in προ-; 
and Lat. ex-terus never genuinely became acomparative. As it spread 
by irradiation, -tero- ‘advancing’ lost its definite sense and served 
merely to convert adverb priora like ex- into adjectives. Assuch priora 
lent themselves to “comparison” (xpé-repos, pos-terus) or “contrast ” 
(ex-terus X &-repoy; ci-tra X ul-tra). these functions were transposed 
frcm the priora to the posterius.—Observe Skr. agré-tvari (fem.) ‘ prae- 
festinans, praeiens’, with posterius from the tw form of the root ¢t(w)er 
‘to advance’, 
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-sthan-. An IE monosyllable sthan ‘standing’ (gen. sthands ; 
ἀ-στῆν-ες᾽ δυστυχεῖς) is attested in the Gothic “ weak declension ” 
forms, nom. sinista ‘eldest’ (: Skr. sén-i-stha- ‘most winning’ 
cf. AJPh. 31, 424?) smalista ‘ smallest’, acc. sintstan smalistan, 
cf. Skr. acc. parame-sthin-am ‘in summo stantem’ tri-sthin-am 
‘in tribus <sedibus> stantem’, astin- ‘8-fold’. In Sanskrit 
the vocalism of the weak cases has pérvaded the paradigm. 
The composition of nedi-sthin- is betrayed—if not recognized 
—by Bohtlingk’s definition, “nachststehend’’; cf. nedt-sthd- 
“ganz in der nahe stehend” (PW?). Perso-Greek μεγι-στᾶνες 
(LXX) need not be modelled on gvaves. 


EpwIin W. Fay. 


University oF Txxas. 


(To be Continued.) 


V.—LATER ECHOES ΟΕ CALPURNIUS AND 
NEMESIANUS. 


The influence of Calpurnius and Nemesianus down to the 
time of Charlemagne is set forth in the ‘testimonia’ of H. 
Schenkl’s edition (Vienna, 1885). The following notes will 
show something of their influence after the Revival of 
Learning. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. I. Imitated in the first eclogue of P. 
Faustus Andrelinus (c. 1488).:}: Compare line 1 with Andre- 
linus, I. 21: 


Donec Sol nimios declinans temperet aestus; 


line 28 with line 77, “nihil est triviali more sonandum”’ ; line 
29 with line 74, “nihil armentale”; line 30 with line 31: 


Iubila cum canerem nostris incognita silvis. 


Several passages of the poem are imitated in other eclogues 
of Andrelinus. Compare line 3 with Ecl. V. 84, “ raucumque 
cient nova musta susurrum”; line 21 with Ecl. VIII. 40, 
“arbor docta quae falce notata”; lines 42-44 with Ecl. IV. 
124-7: 

Pax aurea nuper 
Et secura quies tranquillaque tempora florent. 
Deposito squalore nitet nuptaque recenti 
Iubilat omnis ager; 


and line 48 with Ecl. III. 123-4: 


rumpetur Livor et atros 
In sua convertet dentes et viscera morsus. 


Line 3 is borrowed by Franciscus Modius, Eleg. XII. 7 
(“ Martinalia Anni 1582”’) : 
Quod spument rauco ferventia musta susurro.? 
Line 7 is imitated by Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IX. 134, “ de- 
*Buccolica Fausti, Parisiis, 1506. 


*Francisci Modii Brugensis Poemata, Wirtzeburgi, 1583, p. 38. 


ι 
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fende galero | lumina”, and by Euricius Cordus, Aegl. VI. 1-2: 


quid in isto sole vagaris, 
Et tua nequiquam solo tegis ora galero? 


Lines 25-26 are imitated by Euricius Cordus, Aegl. IV. 93: 
Perlege quam primum; tu me procerior extas, 
and by Eobanus Hessus, Id. IV. 43: 
Longa tibi digitum pater internodia fecit. 


Cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IV. 107, “cui sunt longa inter- 
nodia crurum’”’. 

Lines 33-48 and 901-03 are adapted by Joannes Arnolletus 
Nivernensis, Threnodia, 186-207: 


Pan 

Ille ego, qui tueor pecudes pecudumque magistros, 
Haec ipsis ventura cano; iuvat edere fata. 
Vos Galli, vos praecipue gaudete Niverni, 
Pastores gaudete mei. Licet omne vagetur 
Ipsa per arva pecus, praedator ovilibus ullas 
Non feret insidias, nec laedet dente rapaci. 
Horum annis repetet mundum squalore situque 
Cana Fides posito, nexas dabit impia palmas 
Post tergum Bellona suas, privatague telis 
In sua torquebit male sanos viscera dentes ; 
Aurea cum grata remigrabunt saecula pace. 


Francus 
Sublimi Panos veneremur numina voce, 
Ac ea quae nobis Deus obtulit ore canenda 
Promamus, gracilique sonos meditemur avena." 


With lines 40-41 cp. Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 


posthac abigent laxis, velut ante solebant, 
Iumenta e stabulis silvisve impune capistris 
Praedones. 


With line 94 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. X. 77: 
Et nostrum augustas nomen portavit ad aures. 
Calpurnius, Ecl. II. Cited by P. Lotichius Secundus, Eleg. 
VI. 30, 25: 


Nomen habet Crocale, Siculi quam gloria ruris 
Altera carminibus tollit ad astra suis. 


* Poematia aliquot insignia illustrium Poetarum recentiorum, Basileae, 
anno 1544, per Robertum Winter. 
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With lines 1-3 cp. Franciscus Modius, Silvae, IV (‘ Ecloga 
Nautica’): 
Intactam Beroen sensus deperditus omnes 


Votique immodicus male sano ardebat amore 
Grippius. 


Lines 22-24 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa IV 
(p. 66 Scherillo) : “ Alhora Selvagio, che in czio giudice era 
stato eletto, non volle che pegni si ponessero, dicendo che assai 


33,» 1 


serebe se il vincitore ne avesse la lode e’! vinto la vergognia ”. 
With lines 36-39 cp. Eobanus Hessus, Id. IX: 


Sic etiam ex alba niger hircus saepe capella 
Diversam generat prolem variique coloris. 


With lines 40-43 cp. J. Leochaeus Scotus, Ecl. Vinit. IV: 


Arte mea varias frondes et non sua poma 
Arbor agit dias iucundum in luminis oras, 
Mala piris et corna onerantur saxea prunis.” 


Cp., also, Virg. Geor. II. 34 and 82 and Lucretius, I. 22. 
Lines 56-59 are imitated by Leochaeus, Ecloga Nautica III: 


Urimur in Panopen; si quae hanc mihi cura deorum 
Afferat, hanc pelago solam regnare fatebor, 

Huic uni stata sacra feram; quae ferrea nunc est 
Mutabit primos fors huc delata rigores. 


With line 99 cp. the phrase ‘ vivite concordes’, Leochaeus, 
Ecl. Bucol. I. 
With lines 99-100 cp. Eobanus Hessus, Id. IV: 


Vicit uterque, ipsi vestrum vicistis utrumque, 
Vos faciunt et forma pares et carmen et aetas. 
Arcus Batte tibi, tibi fistula Tityre cedat, 

Ut prius, et vestros concordes pascite tauros, 


and Francesco Vinta’s eclogue Amyntas: 


Hos fortuna pares, aetas, ars, patrid et ambos 
Unus amor, rectique tenax eademque voluntas 
Fecerat, et levibus numeris cantare peritos.° 


*Sannazaro’s borrowings from Calpurnius and Nemesianus are duly 
set forth in Professor Scherillo’s excellent edition of the Arcadia 
(Torino, 1888). 

* Musae Priores, sive Poematum Pars Prior, Londini, 1620. 

*>Carmina quinque Hetruscorum Poetarum, Florentiae apud Iuntas, 
1562, p. 83. 
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The name Dorylas is borrowed by Sannazaro, Ecl. V. 3; the 
names Crocale and Leucippe occur in Eobanus Hessus, Id. 
VII, the names Crotale and Astacus in Francesco Vinta’s 
Amyntas. 

Calpurnius, Ecl. III. The opening lines have been compared 
with the beginning of Poliziano’s Orfeo: 


Mopso. 
Avresti visto un mio vitellin bianco, 
Ch’ha una macchia di negro in su la fronte 
E un pezzo rosso dal ginocchio al fianco? 


Aristeo. 
Caro mio Mopso, appresso a questa fonte 
Non son venuti in questa mane armenti; 
Ma ben sentii mugghiar 1a dietro al monte. 
Va’, Tirsi, e guarda un poco se tu’! senti: 
Intanto, Mopso, ti starai qua meco; 
Ch’io vuo’ che ascolti alquanto i miei lamenti. 


Lines I-21 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa VI 
(p. 96 Sch.), with one or two details added from Poliziano: 


Il quale... dimando ad quei bifolci se una sua vaccha di pel biancho 
con la fronte nera veduta havessero: la quale altre volte fugiendo era 
avezzata di mescolarsi fra li loro tori. Ad cuy piacevolmente fu ris- 
posto, che non gli fosse noya tanto indugiarsi con 6550 noi, che’! meri- 
diano caldo sopravenisse; conciosiacosa che in su quell’ octa havean 
per costume gli armenti di venirsene tutti ad ruminare le matutine 
herbe a l’ombra di freschi alberi. Et questo non bastando vi mando- 
rono un loro famigliare. il quale (pero che peloso molto et rusticissimo 
huomo era) Ursacchio per tucta Archadia era chiamato, che costui la 
dovesse in quel mezzo andare per ognie luocho cercando, et quella tro- 
vata conducere ove noy eravamo. 


With lines 11-12, 51-52, and 78-80 cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, 
Prosa VIII (p. 148 Sch.): 


Seyti dimenticata tu de’primi gigli et dele prime rose, le quali yo 
sempre dale cercate campagnie ti portava? tal che appena le ape aveano 
gustati anchora y fiori, quando tu per me andavi ornata di mille corone. 
Lasso, quante fiate allora mi giurasti per gli alti Dij che quando senza 
me dimoravi y fiori non ti olivano e y fonti non ti rendivano il solito 
sapore? 


And, through Sannazaro, a part of this 1s repeated by Garci- 
laso de la Vega, Egl. II. 593-595: 
Jurabasme, si ausente yo estuviese, 


Que ni el agua sabor, ni olor la rosa, 
Ni el prado hierba para ti tuviese, 
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and by San Martino: 


D’indi guida le fui, s’ella cerchaua 
Le rubiconde frage, ὁ funghi, ὁ fiori, 
Di cui corone ‘1 capo gl’ adornaua., 
Tal c’hauea d’erte riue i primi honori, 
Che l’api susurranti a indur riposo 
Non n’hauean pur gustati anchor gl’odori.' 
With line 40 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. III. 47, “duram queis 
Chlorida placem ”. 
With line 85 cp. Franciscus Modius, Sacra Carmina, IV: 


Caepe et trita diu manualibus hordea saxis. 
Calpurnius, Ecl. IV. With lines 25-26 cp. Baptista Man- 
tuanus, Ecl. VI. 157: 
Cum lac vociferans ibam venale per urbem, 
Leonardo Dati’s eclogue ‘ Mirilta’, 12: 
Portaram pressum tum lac venale per urbem,’ 
and Andrelinus, Ecl. IX. 43-44: 


Aut asinum lana venali ducit onustum 
Non tacita exclamans emptricem voce per urbem. 


With lines 60-63 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II. 44-45: 


Et dixit, ‘ Puer, ista tuae sint praemia Musae, 
Quandoquidem nostra cecinisti primus in acta’. 


With line 140 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. IV. 128-9: 


Atque alium ex alio natum per laeta precatur 
Tempora perpetuo productaque fila metallo. 


With line 159 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. III. 78, 
Palatino ... Phoebo. 


The phrase ‘domina urbs’, line 161, is repeated by Andreli- 
nus, Ecl. II. 1. 

Calpurnius, Ecl. V. The opening lines are imitated by An- 
nibale Cruceio (1509-1577), “Alcon, sive de cura canum 
venaticorum ”’.5 


1Pescatoria et Ecloghe del Signor Matteo Conte da San Martino, 
Venice, Giolito (ς. 1566), fol. G. VII b. 

Published by F. Flamini, Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital. XVI (1890) 
104-106. 

*This poem has usually been attributed to Gerolamo Fracastoro; 
but see E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale, p. 408. 
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Lines 1-2 are imitated by Andrelinus, Ecl. V. I: 
Forte senex Corydon simul et crinitus Amyntas, 


and Ecl. I. 3-4: | 
cum valeant patula vitare sub ulmo 
Iam iam venturum torrenti sole calorem. 


With line 11 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. [X. 12, “ gnava iuventa.”’ 
With lines 14, 16, 24-25, 29, 49-51, 57-59, cp. Arnolletus, 
Fides’, 3-4 and 21-31: 
Pan 

Qui tueor constanter oves oviumque magistros 

Te doceam qua lege regas teneras animantes. 

Sed quanam par sit modereris ovilia lege 

Accipe. Sole recens orto per pascua mitte 

Omne pecus, dum constiterint tinnire volucres. 

Sed non ante greges clausos emitte per arva 

Quam fuerint celebrata pio solennia ritu. 

Imprimis venerare Deum, tum faustiter educ 

A caulis pecudes, ut carpant gramina labris. 

Verum quando sitim Solis gravis afferet ardor, 

Tunc nemori committe greges, tum protinus imum 

Ad fontem deduc, nec non sine protegat illos 

Interea quae frondicomae patet arboris umbra. 


With lines 14-15, 45-48, 74-77, and 94 cp. Franciscus 
Modius, Funera, VII: 


quarum sub tegmine Daphnis 
Qua pecudes regerent pastores lege docebat; 
Devia uti simae melius per lustra capellae, 
Ut melius pratis errent in mollibus agnae; 
Ut dubitanda fides Veris cum grandine nimbos 
Saepe ferat, tremulos rapiens torrentibus haedos; 
Forfice ovis laesae, dum fors velamina ponit, 
Vulnera qua sananda manu, ne pustula virus 
Occulat et rodat sanies rubigine corpus; 
Qualiter exarmanda suo nocitura veneno 
Serpens, obtuso ut confestim marceat ore. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. VI. With line 1, “serus ades, Lycida”, 
cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IJ. 1, “cur tam serus ades’’? 
Line 24 is imitated by Franciscus Modius, Funera, III: 
Vix tandem expellens male singultantia verba, 


and lines 23-24 by Faustus Andrelinus, Ecl. VIII. 45, “bar 
barus arida verba | heu male singultans”’. 
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Line 26. The name ‘Lycotas’ is borrowed by Sannazaro, 
Ecl. I, 25. 

Lines 32-45 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa IV 
(pp. 62-63 Sch.)—the proposal to stake a pet stag on the re- 
sult of a singing match. The animal may be identified by its 
collar, an ornament which it retains even when it passes on 
from the page of Sannazaro to Ronsard’s first eclogue (A. J. 
P. XXVIII 358). 

With lines 35-36 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. VI. 6-7: 


Instruis ut miti porrecta cibaria dente 
Carpat et ad nutus celeri pede currat eriles. 


Line 58. Cp. P. Lotichius Secundus, Ecl. 1V (‘Lycidas’) : 
Si vacat et dulces iuvat instaurare querelas; 
Joannes Arnolletus, ‘Spes ’: 
Cum vacet et cupias nostros audire dolores; 
and Leochaeus Scotus, Ecl. Bucol. V (‘ Vates’): 
Si vacat et gracilem non aversaris avenam. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. VII. Imitated in Leonardo Dati’s eclogue 
‘ Mirilta ’—a description of the Festival of St. John at Florence. 


Lines 39-41: 


Rem ‘si (? stc) difficilem petis et quam Threicius Orpheus 
Nesciat, aut Sicula carmen qui lusit avena 
Pascendo pecudes captando mollius umbras, 


seem to allude to Calpurnius; and the phrases “ vidi... vidi 
... vidi et centauros ” (17-23), “τοῖο subnixus et ore patenti ”’ 
(51), “intextis trabibus ” (56), may be compared with lines 
57-60, 37, 23. 
With line 1 cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. II. 1: 
Cur tam serus ades? quid te (iam septima lux est) 
Detinuit ? 
With line 3 cp. Franciscus Modius, Silvae, IV (‘ Ecloga 
Nautica ’): 
Frustra ergo exspectant maesti mea iubila quondam 
Delphines. 


Cp. the '‘manchado cerbatillo” of Valbuena’s ninth eclogue (Siglo 


de Oro) : 
Por collar al erguido cuello echado 


De mil conchuelas un sartal curioso. 
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With lines 8-9 cp. Andrelinus Ecl. X. 2-3: 


Ut tua cessarit taciturnis fistula cannis 
Parisio defleta solo. Nam garrulus Idas, etc. 


With line 81 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. VIII. 48: “morsu quem 
rustica cingit adunco | fibula”’. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. I. With lines 6-7 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. I. 
42: 
Incipe, dum ad solem Baianus retia Milcon 

Explicat et madidos componit in orbe rudentes. 


Lines 13-14 are imitated by Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa VI 
(p. 97 Sch.) : “il capo canuto e’l raffredato sangue non com- 
mandano ch’io adopre czi0 che a’gioveni si appertiene; et gia 
gran tempo ὁ che la mia sampognia pende al silvestre Fauno ”. 

With lines 38, 52-56, 64-80, cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa 
V (pp. 81-87 Sch.) : 


se doppo la morte ale quiete anime ὁ concesso i! sentire;'... Tu 
con le tue parole dulcissime sempre repacificavi le questioni de’ litiganti 
pastori: . . . quando per questi monti fla may amata la iusticia, la dric- 
tezza del vivere et la riverenza degli Dij? Le quale cose tucte si nobel- 
mente socto le tue ale fiorivano; per maniera che forse may in nessun 
tempo il riverendo Termine segnio pit egualmente li ambigui campi 
che nel tuo . . . O felice Androgeo, addio, eternamente addio. Eccho 
che il pastorale Apollo tucto festivo ne viene al tuo sepolchro per 
adornarti con le sue odorate corone; e y Fauni similmente con le 
ingirlandate corna et carichi di silvestri duoni, quel che ciaschun puwo ti 
portano, de’ campi le spiche, degli arbosti y racemi con tucti i pampini, 
et de ognie albero maturi fructi; ad invidia dei quali le convicine 
Nymphe, da te tanto adietro amate et reverite, vengono ora tucte con 
canistri bianchissimi, pieni di fori et di pomi odoriferi, ad renderti y 
ricevuti honori; et quel che magiore ὁ, et del quale piu eterno duono 
ale sepolte cenere dare non si puo, le Muse te donano versi: versi ti 
donano le Muse, et noy con le nostre sampogne ti cantamo et canteremo 
sempre, mentre gli armenti pasceranno per questi boschi, et questi pyni 
et questi cerri et questi piatani che d’ intorno ti stanno, mentre il mondo 
sera, susurreranno il nome tuo; ... Et prima y velenosi tassi sude- 
ranno mele dulcissimo e y dolci fiori il farranno amaro, prima de inverno 
si mecterranno le biade et de estate coglieremo le nere olive, che may 
per queste contrate si taccia la fama tua. 


The poem is imitated by Faustus Andrelinus. Compare 
lines 4-5 with Ecl. I. 27: 


Hic docuit calamos labris inflare sonoros, 


1Cp. Valbuena, Siglo de Oro, Egl. X: ‘si 4 los sutiles espiritus fuera 
del dominio de la muerte es concedido el sentir.” 
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lines 21-22 with Ecl. I. 53-4: 


Faustule, si qua tui tangit te gratia Lygdi, 
Dic age, dic dulci dispersum nectare carmen, 


and line 29 with Ecl. VIII. 41: 
Non servet nostros inciso cortice versus. 


The phrase “ruralis Apollo” (65) is borrowed in Ecl. I. 32, 
and the phrase “ domina urbs” (83) in Ecl. II. 1. 

Lines 24-26 are quoted in the dedication of Thomas Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Loves Mistris ’. 

With line 29 cp. Leochaeus, Ecl. Bucol. V. 4: “ asservant 
incisi carmina libri ”. 

With lines 52-53 cp. Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 

suis ubi Daphnis iura solebat 


Dicere et ambiguas hominum discernere lites 
Pastorumque iras studio placare paterno; 


also Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. X, 6-7: 


tu scis componere lites 
Iurgiaque et blandis convicia tollere verbis, 


and Joannes Stigelius, Id. III (‘Menalcas et Phryxus’) : 


1116 autem ambiguas prudens discernere caussas 
Et facile ingentes doctus componere lites 
Exonerat mentes et saucia pectora sanat. 


Nemesianus, Ec]. II. Cited by P. Lotichius Secundus, Eleg. 
VI. 30, 27: 


Nomen habet Donace, vatis celeberrima versu 
Commoda venanti qui simul arma dedit. 


Line 14. Cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. V. 72: “ pectoris aestus ”’. 
With lines 29-32 cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa VIII (p. 
144 Sch.) : 


et le mie vacche digiune non uscirono dala chiusa mandra, né gusta- 
rono may sapore de herba πὸ liquore de fiumo alguno; onde y miseri 
vitelli sugando le secche poppe dele affamate madre et non trovandovi 
l’usato lacte, dolorosi appo quelle reimpivano le circunstanti selve di 
lamentevoli mugiti ; 


also Garcilaso de la Vega, Egl. II. 506-511: 


las ya desamparadas vacas mias 
por otro tanto tiempo no gustaron 
las verdes hierbas ni las aguas frias. 
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Los pequefios hijuelos, que hallaron 
las tetas secas ya de las hambrientas 
madres, bramando al cielo se quejaron, 


and Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 


Et vos parcite, oves, concidere gramina morsu 
Trinis quis Daphnim ploramus iure diebus. 
Parcite fonte sitim relevare atque ubera siccae 
Ingratum querulis balatibus aera et aures 
Caedite divorum. 


With line 40 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II, 17: 
Nec tamen ulla meae tangit te cura salutis. 


Line 69 is borrowed by Franciscus Modius, Silvae IV (Ec- 
loga Nautica) : 
Et post haec potis es nostros contemnere amores. 


Cp., too, Sannazaro, Ecl. II. 29, “sola et nostros contemnis 
amores ”, and P. Lotichius Secundus, Ecl. IV, 65, “tu sola 
meos contemnis amores ”’. | 

With lines 70-73 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II, 51-55: 


Scilicet (exiguae videor quod navita cymbae, 
Quodque leves hamos nodosaque retia tracto) 
Despicis. An patrio non hoc quoque litore Glaucus 
Fecerat, aequoreae Glaucus scrutator harenae? 

Et nunc ille quidem tumidarum numen aquarum. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. III. Lines 1-16 are imitated by Berar- 
dino Rota, Eg]. XI (‘ Tritone’) : 


Stanchi gia di pescar Hila e Fumone 
Sotto una presso i] mar caua spelonca 
Fuggian Il’estiuo ardor: quando a la riua 
Soura l’alga giacer ueggion Tritone 
Vinto dal sonno: e dietro hauea la conca, 
Et seco ogni onda in mar queta dormiua. 
Ecco che i pescator corrono: e sono 
Taciti presso a lui, quanto pit: ponno: 
Et gli ruban la conca: e in bocca a pena 
Se I’ha messa Fumon, che non pit i] suono 
Rende qual suol: pur stride si, che’l sonno 
Gli rompe: ond’ egli desto, ὁ da !’arena 
Risorto grida. A che tentar uolete 
Quel che non lice? a me solo dar uolse 
Questo il padre Ocean: ma s’hoggi forse 
Voi bramate, ch’i suoni: ecco che sete 
Contenti: ecco ch’io suono. 
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With lines 43-45 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. V. 77-81: 


Fervida cum summis vindemia collibus instat, 
Carpimus ex plenis maturas vitibus uvas, 
Fortibus et calathos umeris portamus onustos, 
Dumque ἴδοι positas celeri pede rumpimus uvas, 
Sordida tinguntur salienti corpora musto. 


With lines 46-54 cp. Poliziano, Rusticus, 344-350: 


puerique examine denso 
Exultant lasciva cohors circumque supraque. 
Ile manu panda pronus bibit, alter ab ipso 
Sugit musta lacu crepitantibus hausta labellis, 
Hic sua suspensum resupinus in ora racemum 
Exprimit, hic socii patulos irrorat hiatus 
Irriguumque mero sordet mentumque sinusque. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. IV. With line 3, “nec triviale sonans ”, 
compare Andrelinus, Ecl. I. 28, “ nec carmen triviale ”. 

The epithet “ crinitus Iollas”’, line 4, is borrowed by Andre- 
linus, Ecl. V. 1, “crinitus Amyntas ”’. 

With “ pastoralia . . carmina”’, line 15, compare Andrelinus, 
Ecl. I. 79, “ pastoralia verba ”’. 

With lines 26-29 cp. Tasso, Aminta, I. 1: 

Ma che dico leoni e tigri e serpi, 


Che pur han sentimento? amano ancora 
Gli alberi. 


Line 46 is imitated by Andrelinus, Ecl. I. 18: 


Hac mecum aesculea paulum requiesce sub umbra. 


Lines 62-66 are imitated by Berardino Rota, Egl. IV(‘ A- 
marilli’) : 
Lasso l’altrhier, che me giouo, se uolse 
La uecchia madre del Baiano Aminta 
Con la spuma del mar bagnarmi, e’! lato 
Stringer con l’alga uerde, e poi lo sciolse; 
Se la mia liberta piu serua e uinta 
Si troua, e langue in doloroso stato? 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
Tue Jouns Hopxins University. 
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Medieval Spanish Allegory, by CHANDLER RATHFON POST. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. pp. xii, 321. 
(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, IV.) 


It is gratifying to find that the comparative study of literature 


.has emerged from the stage of parallel columns of imitations 


--- 


and reached the plane of literary criticism. Prof. Post’s study 
of “ Medieval Spanish Allegory ” is primarily an attempt to 
vdraw general conclusions from the researches of a more meticu- 
lous nature which he himself and other scholars have made in 
this field of literary expression. In order not to weary his 
reader by giving these researches in “ their tedious fulness ”, he 
has for the most part avoided the citation of concrete imitations, 
assuming that his reader is familiar with the various papers in 
which they have been demonstrated. This compression gives a 
certain bareness to his work; at times it has something of the 
character of a syllabus. The relegation of the references and 
notes to the end of the volume renders more difficult the process 
_of tracing these previous studies for him who desires to know 
the sources from which his statements are derived. It is to be 
presumed that this feature of the work, in which it follows the 
earlier volumes of the series, has been determined by the desire 
of the editors to produce a book which in appearance might 
appeal to the general reader. It is questionable whether it is 
desirable in such work as this which is essentially scholarly, 
even controversial, in character. 

Prof. Post has divided his work into two sections, the first 
synthetic, on the nature of allegory in Spain, the second ana- 
lytic, in which he studies the evolution of the type from the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius to the compositions of the early 
‘sixteenth century which stand at the border of the Renaissance. 
The work is thorough, the style clear. The classification of the 
types of allegory is especially well done, although one might 
question whether the expression “ Erotic Hell” is not a trifle 
futurist as a description of the group of which the Infierno de 
los Enamorados of Santillana is the first Castilian example. 
The proof-reading is careful and inaccuracies of statement are 
rare. The attribution of the Mare Historiarum to Guido delle 
Colonne (25) is a common error. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, from 
whom the author quotes, has correctly assigned it to Giovanni 
Colonna in his second edition in French (p. 103). The whole 
question of the relation between the work of Pérez de Guzman 
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and the work of Colonna, of which there are several unpub- 
lished manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, as well as the 
relation of the latter to the several versions of the Rudimentum 
Novitiorum and the Mer des Histoires, remains to be investi- 
gated. It is hardly exact to state that the Somme des Vices et 
-Vertus of the Dominican Laurent was “ published ” (36, 172) 
in 1279; written in that year at the command of the king, it 
was first published in a Dutch version at Delft in 1481. For 
the sake of convenience it would have been wiser if Prof. Post 
had conformed to the well-established practice of entering the 
names of his Spanish authors under the first of their family 
names in drawing up the index, and of restricting entry under 
the Christian name to saints and monks. | 
The chief interest of the work lies in the general conclusions 
which the author seeks to establish. Briefly stated these are 
as follows: the essential continuity of Spanish allegory, the 
constant dependence on French models, and the unimportance 
of Dantesque influence. Inasmuch as his theories are frankly 
-at variance with the accepted opinions on the matter, it will be 
well to examine his arguments in some detail. From a study 
of the works of Berceo, of Juan Ruiz and three brief anony- 
mous works of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries he con- 
cludes that the first Spanish examples are in all essentials 
similar to those of the fifteenth century (16). Now Berceo is 
fundamentally a monastic; he uses the allegorical vision quite 
‘as other medieval hagiographers use it, namely, as an unctuous 
ornament for his pedestrian biographies. The Vida de S. Oria, 
on which Prof. Post lays especial emphasis, as containing one 
hundred and twenty-eight visionary stanzas out of a possible 
two hundred and five, is no exception to this rule; in fact it 1s 
a translation of a Latin life by the Benedictine monk Muno, of 
which the author might have found a summary in the Funda- 
ciones de los monesterios del glorioso padre San Benito, Madrid, 
1601, by Prudencio de Sandoval. The author admits that the 
,allegorical element in the Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora does not 
form an integral part of the composition (118). Nor does it 
form an integral part in the Libro de Alexandre, which we may 
class with the works of Berceo. 
From his investigation of the work of Juan Ruiz, Prof. Post 
,has derived the ingenious theory that the general plan of the 
Libro de buen amor is allegorical (141). To come to such a 
conclusion is to study the poem through allegorical glasses. 
That there are a large number of allegorical episodes is not to 
.be denied, just as there are a large number of fables, debates, 
and lyrics incorporated in the work. But the ground plan and 
the chief interest of the poem lie in the revelation of that bizarre 
| union of fleshly realism and mystic devotion which has always 
characterized Castilian literature and the Spanish race. 
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The shorter compositions which the author examines are the 
Romance de Lope de Moros, the Disputa del Alma y el Cuerpo 
and a later prose redaction of the same theme, the Visién de 
Filiberto. The first part of the Romance, often called the 
Aventura amorosa, is a lyric, in the pastourelle form. As such, 
‘its use of allegory is of quite a different nature from the use of 
allegory in the longer didactic poems. Throughout the book 
the author has tended to gloss over this difference and as a 
‘result there is a lack of the proper relief. The second part of 
the Romance and the other two compositions are examples of 
the Debate, all derived from Gallic prototypes. It is to be noted 
that the only allegorical element in these works is the brief 
introductory vision and that the actual disputants are concrete 
realities, such as the Wine and the Water of the Romance. The 
debates of the fifteenth century between such abstractions as 
Pride and Moderation or Reason and Will are consistently 
allegorical. 

Prof. Post would see in these works of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a well-established tradition of allegory 
and one indissolubly connected with the fifteenth century. But 
tradition would seem to imply something handed down, and 
there is absolutely no evidence of relationship between the sev- 
eral works of the first two centuries, and it is improbable that the 
authentic works of Berceo or the lesser allegorical works men- 
.tioned were known to the fifteenth century. Are we then to 
believe that Imperial and his followers received the inspiration 
for their extended allegorical compositions from the Libro de 
Alexandre and the poem of Juan Ruiz? This can hardly be 
credible in view of the nature of these works. The truth 1s 
that their only common bond is their imitation of French 
models; to speak allegorically, they are flowers of a perennial 
plant which reveal a likeness from spring to spring only because 
they blossom from the same stem. The author has too often 
contented himself with an arithmetical sort of criticism which 
would determine the allegorical nature of a poem by the number 
of stanzas therein exclusively devoted to allegory. In his 
eagerness to make the stream run smoothly down the centuries 
he has obscured the chief distinction between the works of the 
fifteenth century and those which preceded them. Before the 
Decires of Francisco Imperial, allegory was employed in Span- 
ish only sporadically as an incident or ornament to compositions 
whose general plan and structure was not allegorical; Imperial 
established the vogue of that type of composition in which the 
form and framework itself is allegorical and the other material 
—didactic, eulogistic, or political—becomes incidental. 

In his paper, Dante in Ispagna, Farinelli had already called 
attention to the importance of the French dits in the develop- 
ment of the allegorical school of the fifteenth century—an 
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expression, by the way, at which the author takes undue offence. 
Prof. Post has now given us a final and convincing proof of 
the universal tendency of the Spanish poets of the Middle Ages 
to seek the inspiration for their allegorical matter in their 
French predecessors or contemporaries. Herein he has per- 
formed a service of no small value. It has long been the cus- 
tom to ascribe to the influence of Dante every vision of the 
fifteenth century in Spain ; we are indebted to Prof. Post for a 
clearer conception of the relations of Spain with the rest of 
European literature. 

There still remains the question as to what influence Dante 
did exert upon Francisco Imperial and his successors. Prof. 
Post’s answer is categorical: “‘in those few instances in which 
_the influence of Dante in Castile is distinguishable it is inorganic 
and, for all practical purposes, infinitesimal ” (29). It 1s doubt- 
ful whether this statement will be accepted by students of Span- 
‘ish literature ; the author, in his attempt to shake off the fetters 
of traditional criticism, has gone to the other extreme. To 
argue that the influence of Dante upon Imperial is trifling 15 to 
lay oneself open to a suspicion of parti pris. We know from 
'Imperial’s own words that he had read Dante; without this 
statement we might be assured of the fact from his frequent 
verbal reminiscences of the Divine Comedy. Under these cir- 
‘cumstances, when we find that his most important allegorical 
work, the Decir a las Siete Virtudes (Prof. Post refers to it 
throughout his work as the Decir de las Siete Virtudes), is cast 
in the form of a vision, in which Dante acts as his guide in 
revealing the meaning of the starry figures representing the 
Virtues, the unbiased reader will find it hard to deny the influ- 
ence of Dante upon the conception as well as upon the details 
of the poem. The author’s statement that Imperial was in- 
capable of appreciating Dante (181) 15 irrelevant; Dante was 
never understood in the Middle Ages. As Farinelli puts it, 
“In tutti i tempi Dante parlera a pochi eletti, a quelli soli, 
capaci, per forza d’astrazione e di studi, di rivivere nell’ am- 
biente di idee e di affetti in cui il poeta viveva”. But vaguely 
and from afar Imperial saw the dignity and power of the vision 
of the great Florentine; within the limits of his talents he 
strove to create in Castilian a form of allegory which would 
reflect this new and lofty use of the type. We must admit with 
the author that his mind 15 filled with reminiscences of French 
allegory. But it is to Dante that he turns as a master. 

The prestige of Dante, looked upon as representative of the 
use of allegory as a consistent artistic form, exercised upon all 
the Spanish writers of the fifteenth century a greater influence 
than Prof. Post would be inclined to admit. He has properly 
laid stress upon their indebtedness to contemporary French 
works and to Petrarch and Boccaccio. But he has not explained 
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whence comes “ the higher respect for allegory ” (48) which is 
characteristic of the period. Dante, whose name was so often 
on their lips, may not be disregarded as a factor in the rise of 
this new attitude toward the treatment of allegory. 
Professor Post closes his study with a chapter on the relation 
between allegorical art and literature. As in the field of letters, 
he finds that their sculptures are primarily the reflection of the 
French School of the Middle Ages, untouched by the dawn of 
the Renaissance in Italy. He brings to this phase of the work 
a richness of experience which is an invaluable asset of the 
student of the medieval art, and throughout the book he evi- 
dences a breadth of reading which breeds a confidence in the 
thoroughness with which he has surveyed the field. The task 
of tracing the sources of medieval writers is a difficult one from 
‘the very fact that manuscripts were not the property of most 
men of letters. Their images and fancies, when they are not 
actually translating a work, are a composite of a throng of 
reminiscences retained from their reading and from their listen- 
ing which take on a new personality in this process of trans- 
formation. At best we can hope only to recreate for the present 
day some idea of the range of their literary interests and 
acquaintanceships. This task Prof. Post has performed for 
. the allegorical poets of medieval Spain with admirable learning 
and skill. His study broadens our vision of the artistic and 
intellectual activities of that formative period which prepares 
the way for the Golden Age of Spain. 


R. H. KENISTON. 


Irwaca, N. Y. 


The Odes of Pindar, including the Principal Fragments, with 
an Introduction and an English Translation, by Sir JoHN 
SANDYS. (Loeb Series.) London: William Heinemann ; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. MCMXV. 


Ever since I quitted the business of making translations and 
acquired some insight into the languages from which transla- 
tions are made, nothing stirs in me so easily the feeling which 
according to Seneca 15 the last to grow old, as the question 
what I think of this or that translation. To this last infirmity, 
I have pleaded guilty more than once (e. g. A. J. P. XIII 517; 
XXX 353, 474); and now that the Loeb Series is in full 
course, life is not worth living. What is a boon to the world 
is a bane to the individual. What a critical examination would 
mean to me, what a lavish expenditure of the few remaining 
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sands of time it would involve, I illustrated not long ago by the 
discussion of a single phrase in the translation of Philostratos’ 
Life of Apollonios (A. J. P. XXXIV 234, 360). But for all 
that, I cannot lightly put aside my good friend Sir John Sandys’ 
translation of Pindar in the Loeb Series, and in point of fact I 
have spent untold hours in rereading Pindar, largely moved 
thereto by the companionship of that eminent classical scholar: 
To be sure, as the text faces the translation, I find it hard to 
keep my eyes from Pindar himself, hard to weigh Pindar’s gold 
against money current with the merchant. Greece itself comes 
back to me. Once more I pass a door in Gytheion, and hear 
an old man ask his granddaughter in a sharp tone, How many 
drachmas are there in a napoleon ?—Only my question takes the 
form, How much paper money 15 there in Pindar’s gold? True, 
Landor’s Aspasia thinks that there is too much gold in Pindar, 
and one seems to hear the chink of coin in some of his cata- 
logues of victors, but for all that his gold pieces are fascinating ; 
and I am once more at Athens in the rooms of the antiquary 
Rhousopoulos, and watch him as he brooded lovingly over his 
collection of ancient coins. Many of them were for sale, but 
with some of them he could not prevail upon himself to part ; 
and in like manner, the lover of Pindar cannot bring himself to 
exchange Greek staters even for English sovereigns. Sym- 
metry? One ceases to care for symmetry. Even your money- 
changer displays his gold loose in a dish. Translation has to do 
not with symmetry but with the detail work by which Pindar 
is most comprehensible. In his Sappho and Simonides, quoted 
by Sandys, p. 561, Wilamowitz, writing of the Prosodion on 
Delos, is constrained to declare ‘Wer an sprachlicher Kunst als 
solcher Gefallen findet, wird hier ein Juwel, einen seltenen 
Edelstein in reichster Fassung anerkennen’, and there are other 
rare jewels, other rich settings, and I am not deterred by the 
cry of ‘barbaric gold and pearl’. However, the narrow limits 
of the space allotted to reviews compel me to reserve what I 
have to say of Sir John’s translation for a later number, in 
which I hope to begin a series of Pindarica. Still, for fear of 
the untowardness of fate, it is simply due to the work of an 
accomplished scholar, that I should commend his rendering to 
the attention of beginners in Pindar, for whom my own edition 
was intended. I must confess, that before I began the study, 
I was inclined to think it would be dangerous in any one to 
compete with Myers. Myers is a poet and the poet is supposed 
to have the golden key to the palace of poetry. Mistakes in 
detail are redeemed by sympathy. But as a grammatical soul, 
I have found myself shocked by Myers, as I have been by other 
poetical geniuses, who have undertaken to interpret Greek 
poetry. Not long ago a malapert scholar called attention to 
the sad lapse in the matter of accent which led to the translation 
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of xewav as if it were κείναν (O. 2, 65),! and I was concerned 
to find that in O. 3 Myers had omitted nearly a whole line 
(v. 3). So far, I have not found anything to match κεινὰν-κεΐναν 
in Sir John, though I cannot agree with him in making βάσομεν 
intransitive in O. 6, 24, and if Myers has given us a line too 
little in O. 3, Sir John has given us an ἄβατον too much in 
the text of O. 3, 44. Oddly enough, in that same Third Olym- 
pian, which I have chosen as the centre of my projected essay 
On Translating Pindar, there is a balance of oversights between 
the rival translators. Myers has made Leto the mother of 
Kastor and Polydeukes, and Sandys has made Leda the mother 
of Artemis, and so between them they have mixed up the two 
mothers of twins. Versed in the technicalities of grammar 
and the delicacies of synonyms, even the subtleties of the par- 
ticles do not escape the ken of the new interpreter, so that under 
his guidance, the careful student may learn to appreciate the 
lapidary work of Pindar, but for the inevitable criticism in 
detail there is, as I have just said, no room here, and I pass on 
to give a brief account of the Introduction. 

The Introduction is that of a summarist, and does not produce 
the effect of a writer who is enamored of his theme, and one 
recognizes here and there phrases that shew that he was work- 
ing on material that had been through the hands of others. 
He seldom ever speaks with full conviction. He leans to the 
later date of the poet’s birth, but he is not clear as to the Doric 
Aigeid descent of the poet, and inclines to Studniczka’s rejection 
of it. Perhaps Robert’s chapter in his Oidipus had appeared 
too late to be incorporated, or to be considered (A. J. P. XXXVI 
244). He is evidently as perplexed as he represents Pindar to 
have been during the Persian War. In the main he follows 
Schroeder’s chronology of the Odes, but there 1s a formidable 
array of query marks before 476, when Pindar reached the 
height of his power. How hazardous the attempt to construct 
the curve of Pindar’s development, I have tried to shew in my 
Introductory Essay and elsewhere (A. J. P. XXI 471). 

As to the style of Pindar, Sir John gives us first Diony- 
sios’ characteristic in the De Compositione Verborum, as 
translated by Roberts, then the inevitable passage from Hor- 
ace, then the Quintilian passage, winding up with the conse- 
crated verses from Gray’s Progress of Poesy. The antique 
criticisms require interpretation (A. J. P. XX XV 231), but he 
does not pause for that, and passes on to his own judgment. 
We are told that Pindar’s style is marked by a constant and 


*xewwdy παρὰ δίαιταν, translated by Myers ‘in that new world’. The 
manifest blunder stands uncorrected in that valuable collection of 
documents recently published by Professors Botsrorp and SIHLER 
(Columbia University Press) and entitled Hellentc Civilization (p. 306) 
—not a fair specimen, it is to be hoped, of the revised translations 
promised by the editors. 
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habitual use of metaphor. Nothing is said as to the relation 
of metaphor to simile—an important point in the contrast 
between epic and lyric poetry (A. J. Ρ. XXXV 229). After 
giving a number of examples, he refers the reader to Fennell 
and Gildersleeve, but for fear ‘of going too far in praise of the 
poet, he adds in a footnote Schroeder’s judgment, who some- 
what blasphemously considers Pindar’s metaphors ‘rude and 
unrefined’—for so he translates τοῦ u. ungelautert’, which I 
have rendered ‘crude and unclarified’—‘unrefined’ being too 
much specialized (A. J. Ρ. XXVI 115). Splendor of language 
is one of the characteristics of Pindar that can’t escape any 
critic; but I am interested to find that Sir John subsumes 
under this the characteristic I called ‘swiftness’, for he claims 
that swiftness adds to splendor. He is evidently thinking of 
κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ. Next he notices the dexterous way in which 
the poet links the athletic with the martial exploits of the heroic 
past, and I note with amusement the more or less dexterous 
way in which the editor dodges the question as to the interpre- 
tation of the myth. Drachmann and Wilamowitz have gone 
back to the old incidental, tangential employment of the myth. 
All attempts to find a close nexus, an inner meaning, have been 
discarded by those scholars, and what I have said on the sub- 
ject—quoted with full approval by Butcher—must be counted 
(to use the language of Wilamowitz) among the clouds that 
have obscured the interpretation of Pindar, and which, he says, 
have now—thank God—passed away forever. 

As to the wisdom of Pindar, Donaldson, as Sandys reminds 
us, has pointed out one hundred memorable Pindaric saws, and 
by way of amusing myself one summer, I constructed a Pindaric 
calendar, with a more or less apt quotation for each day in the 
year, but I am afraid that my Calendarium Pindaricum (A. J. 
P. XXXII 480) will never find a publisher. One of our great- 
est Pindarists accuses Pindar of poverty of thought, and 
Schwartz falls in with him (A. J. P. XXVI 370; XXVII 
483), and at one time I thought of writing a paper to prove that 
Pindar was a prophecy of Plato, and that all Plato was im- 
plicit in Pindar, as one English enthusiast has maintained that 
Browning’s Ring and the Book is implicit in Pindar (A. J. P. 
XXXIT 480). 

A brief mention of the importance of the games for giving 
a national character to Pindar’s poems leads to a short account 
of the National Festivals. 

As to the structure of the Odes, Sir John evidently inclines 
to the Terpandrian nome theory, and the recurrent word, but 
his acceptance amounts to nothing more than the recognition 
of the simple fact that as a living organism the ode must have 

a beginning, middle and end. Of my thesis, accepted by Fen- 
nell and exploited by Bury (A. J. P. XII 528), he has nothing to 
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say either in the Introduction or in the summaries prefixed to 
the various odes. 

Some account is given of the three rhythms, the paeonian, 
the dactylo-epitrite and the logaoedic, but in the hurly-burly 
of metrical controversy Sir John Sandys is afraid to take sides, 
and there are no metrical schemes to guide the possessor of the 
Greek text. A paragraph is devoted to the Dorian, Aeolian, 
Lydian modes, with some illustrations of their character as 
exemplified in the various Odes. The chapter on Dialect deals 
only with the salient features. There is a brief chapter on the 
Mss., and sigla are given for the readings of the chief edi- 
tions. If I had the work to do over again, I should be even 
- more conservative than I have shewn myself to be. These 
changes backward are characteristic either of advance of age, 
or advance of knowledge. It is a common experience; and 
Wilamowitz has recently confessed to a similar change of heart 
in the matter of Aischylos (A. J. P. XXXVI 354), as is observ- 
able in Weil’s editions of Euripides. 

‘The text is founded on Donaldson’s revision of the second 
edition of Boeckh . . . further revised in many passages after 
a careful consideration of the readings, or conjectures, fre- 
quently by more recent editors’. As a matter of personal 
interest, I may be permitted to say, that in the Olympians and 
Pythians there is, if I may trust a rough count, a coincidence of 
seventy per cent. There is bibliography—Sir John is famous 
as a bibliographer—a bibliography that does not waste adjec- 
tives. Bergk is credited with a few brilliant restorations, and 
Mezger’s commentary is justly called valuable. 

The translation is accompanied by a few explanatory notes, 
but a translation is itself a commentary in brief; and the thirty 
years that have elapsed since my edition have brought in so 
much new material, to which Sir John’s edition must be added, 
that I am constrained, as I have already intimated, to reserve 
what I have to say for a more elaborate article. 

B. L. G. 


Das Kaisertum. Von Dr. Lupwic Haun. Das Erbe der Alten, 
Heft vi. Leipzig 1913. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. Pp. 114. M. 3. 50. 


Dr. Hahn’s valuable studies Rom und Romanismus im 
. griechisch-rémischen Osten (1906), and Zum Sprachenkampf 
im romischen Reich (1907) have furnished a foundation of 
solid and extensive learning for the present work. His frankly 
expressed admiration for monarchical institutions gives him a 
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sympathetic attitude towards the work of the empire defenders 
and administrators, and his pronounced sense for genetic devel- 
opment enables him to group under comprehensive viewpoints 
the complex phenomena of this difficult epoch. The most suc- 
cessful chapters are those upon the origin of the empire and its 
beneficent influences in gradually elevating the provincials by 
the extension of citizenship to equality with their plutocratic 
oppressors while protecting society from both outside attacks 
and internal disintegrating tendencies, and especially the one in 
which he undertakes to show how necessary it was that abso- 
lutism should develop out of the general trend of social move- 
ments. There is also a stirring appreciation of the heroic 
figures and services of the soldier-emperors. The last third of 
the book is devoted to the influence of Byzantium upon the 
Russian Empire and of Rome upon the Roman Church and 
Western Europe. 

While the whole is conceived in a somewhat popular form 
there is no lack of documentary evidence, and a well chosen 
selection of significant citations illuminates the text. The group- 
ing is perspicuous, though occasionally somewhat obviously 
systematic, a slight fault that could scarcely be avoided perhaps 
where so much material must be compressed into a modest com- 
pass. The style too is for the most part vigorous and clear; 
occasional labored sentences (especially on pages 12 and 13), 
though not wholly eliminated, are nevertheless not so numerous 
as to be characteristic. The delineation 15 based on extensive 
and systematic collections. There is a tendency to accept most 
documents at their face value, even where reservations might 
naturally suggest themselves, a procedure which seems some- 
times almost naive when one is accustomed to the methods of 
Gibbon or Gelzer, but the principal authorities are nearly always 
quoted, and the skeptically inclined can calculate their own 
discounts. 

This volume applies far more drastically than did its prede- 
cessors in the series the idea of inheritance. The thesis is 
proposed and vigorously supported that the great heir of the 
Roman Empire is the Roman Church, and in this the least 
convincing portion of the work perhaps, one feels that there is 
some exaggeration of the extent to which imperial institutions 
and practices have survived and been imitated. It is difficult to 
avoid the belief that it would have been quite as easy to show 
how the great system of the Roman Church developed naturally 
from its own inherent tendencies and by an adaptation to its 
environment, as it was to point out that absolutism arose inde- 
pendent of Oriental and priestly influences. Dr. Hahn is deeply 
suspicious of the temporal and spiritual authority of Rome, and 
the closing paragraphs of the book will perhaps surprise one 
who is not prepared to appreciate the seriousness with which 
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many loyal Protestants and free-thinking Germans resent the 
activity of Rome as an organized power in the political and 
social life of the Empire. A leaning towards anti-Semitism 
also is but partially concealed, and the allusions to old Roman 
institutions and character as “Aryan” are somewhat too fre- 
quent for those who have not yet accepted this shibboleth of 
cultural values. The author’s conception of Americans, whom 
he is pleased to style Yankees, is the conventional European. 
Some may be interested to note Dr. Hahn’s belief that “in the 
great American republic an unscrupulous plutocracy is seeking 
to limit not merely the freedom of its citizens but even their 
chances of existence” (p. 29). 

These are however only superficial blemishes upon a work 
of real power and significance, which in earnestness, learning 
and breadth of view takes rank with its predecessors in this 
notable series. The tone of a political pamphlet which it occa- 
sionally strikes sounds, indeed, somewhat strange to an Ameri- 
can ear. We have grown so accustomed to regarding our 
classical literature and history as a corpus vile for the exhibition 
of erudition, or as a dainty garden for esthetic dallying, that to 
see it treated as a message and a problem of vital concern almost 
gives us a shock. In Europe the classical tradition really means 
something very definite, and that is not the least cause of its 
persistent vitality there. In America hitherto it has not, and 
accordingly the Classics have never exercised a commanding 
influence in our intellectual life—And yet there are dangers 
involved in fighting the day’s battles with arms from this ancient 
arsenal, and care must be taken that a weapon chosen may not 
merely raise a smile of derision. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
University OF ILLINOo!Ss. 


REPORTS. 
HerMes XLVI. 


Fascicle 3. 


Ephorus 2. (321-354). R Laqueur, starting again with 
Diodorus (cf. A. J. P. XXXVI, p. 349), discusses his wavering 
between the topical and annalistic arrangement. The topical 
principle was derived from Ephorus (cf. Diod. V, 1), who, in 
conscious opposition to Thucydides (cf. Dion. Hal. Thuc. IX), 
devoted each book to a special subject. This combined with 
his moralizing, rhetorical proems shows that Ephorus trans- 
ferred the epideictic oration of Isocrates to the domain of his- 
tory (cf. the Panathenaicus and Euagoras), which, rightly 
understood, throws light on Sallust’s histories and Plutarch’s 
biographies. L. maintains in opposition to Schwartz (cf. A. 
J. P. XXXIV, 483) that Ephorus had planned to continue his 
history beyond 340 B.c., as Niese has shown (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIV, 224). Book XXVII was devoted to Philip; the 
omission of the Holy War, which Demophilus treated in Book 
XXX, was due to the principle of πρᾶξις κατὰ γένος. Books 
XXVIII/XXIX were περὶ Σικελικῶν. L. closes with objections 
to Judeich’s identification of the author of the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment with Ephorus (cf. A. J. P. XXXIII, 96). 


Die Blattversetzung in den Brutusbriefen (355-375). W. 
Sternkopf discusses the question of the transposed leaves from 
Cratander down, and by eliminating ‘mihi crede, non erit Id. 
April.’ from §3 of the fourth letter of the so-called second 
book, restores the context here, and gains with these words 
the conclusion of the second letter: sed fquoj, mihi crede, 
non erit. «11» Id. April. By assuming lacunae Schelle 
spoiled his almost identical restoration (cf. Progr. d. Dres- 
dener Annenschule 1897, p. 16). Similar transpositions 
of leaves in the Quintus and Atticus letters (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVI, 475; XXVII, 342) point to a common archetype. A 
diagram illustrates the possible genealogy of the Italian and 
north Alpine MSS. 


Phadrus-Studien (376-392). G. Thiele here (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIII, 346) defends in Phaedr. IV, 25 the MS “P” order 
of the retort, where editors transpose the verses so as to ob- 
tain a parallelism ; but this 1s lacking also in Callimachus’ fable 
of the olive and laurel (cf. Oxyrhynch. pap. VII, p. 41 f.). 
Such fables, opposing modest worth to vain boasting (cf. 
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Korais 50, 299; Babrius 18,180; Phaedr. App. 29) are ancient 
(cf. Xen. Mem. II, 7,13). Callimachus (v. 274, 276) lets birds 
as umpires note the ‘hits’ scored by the olive (cf. Arist. Frogs 
1269, 1272) ; in Phaedrus IV, 24, 21 the victor himself declares 
‘satis profecto rettudi superbiam’ (cf. Arist. Wasps 460, 
Acharn. 347, Clouds 1301, Eur. Cycl. 693). The frequency of 
these contests in plant fables is natural, and, in spite of Judges 
9, 8 and II Kings 14, 9, not necessarily Semitic (Diels). The 
_ political application is but the adaptation of previously exist- 
ing fables. Comparing Callimachus, Phaedrus and Babrius, 
Thiele points out their several characteristics and finds traces 
of a traditional fable style (cf. ὅτε φωνήεντα ἦν τὰ ζῷα, ἄκουε δὴ 
τὸν αἶνον, ἐρέω τιν᾽ ὑμῖν αἶνον xrA.), which was more leisurely than 
that οὗ Babrius, while Phaedrus’ excessive brevity often ob- 
scures the point, and lacks the original humor. The Greek prose 
fables, of which there is still lacking a serviceable edition, have 
to be used with caution; but traces of the original style are 
noticeable here too. Babrius, and in part, at least, Phaedrus, 
depended on a prose version. Callimachus transmits the 
iambic tradition of Archilochus and Hipponax. The excep- 
tional impersonation in Phaedrus IV, 7. indicates the influence 
of Callimachus, who impersonates Hipponax. 


Ariston von Keos bei Philodem (393-406). Chr. Jensen 
has discovered considerable extracts from this Ariston, made 
by Philodemus, in the Herculan. pap. no. 1008, where col. 
X-XVI give a summary in infinitives of Ariston’s περὶ τοῦ 
κουφίζειν ὑπερηφανίας, and col. XVI-XXIV a series of charac- 
terizations, partly in Ariston’s words, beginning τοιοῦτος γάρ 
ἐστιν͵ φησὶν ὁ ᾿Αρίστων͵ οἷος. Theophrastus was histeacher. For 
a similar discovery by Sudhaus see A. J. Ρ. XXVIII, 468. 


Eine Stelle Varros zur Zahlentheorie (407-413). Κι. Praech- 
ter corroborates Fries’ results, who found (cf. Rh. M. LVIII, 
p- 115 f.), by comparing Favonius Eulogius with Gellius, 
Macrobiuus, etc., that Favonius’ chief source was Varro; for in 
the matter of the ἀριθμοὶ τέλειοι, particularly the numerus 
senarius, he used the same source as his teacher Augustine 
(cf. de civ. dei 11, 30), whose relations to Varro are well 
known (cf. de civ. dei 6, 2.). This subject, beginning with 
Euclid. elem. VII defin. 23, may be traced in two lines of tra- 
dition, with some crossing: one Latin started by Varro, the 
other Greek beginning with Adrastus, the point of divergence 
being Posidonius. 


Neue Bruchstiicke des Himerios (414-430). H. Schenkl 
publishes ninety-two new fragments, varying from a half to 
sixteen lines in length, which he found in a Naples MS (codex 
II C 32, saec. XIV/XV), and invites criticism as an aid for 
the edition of Himerius that he is preparing. Among them 
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are fragments of speeches, hitherto known only by the titles 
in Photius’ catalogue. Further, lacunae in codex Romanus 
(now Parisinus Gr. suppl. 352) are supplied, and evidence 
that the order of the speeches in the archetype was the same 
as in the catalogue. 


Das Demeterheiligtum von Pergamon und die orphischen 
Hymnen (431-436). O. Kern welcomes the discovery of the 
Demeter sanctuary at Pergamum, with its inscriptions and 
sculptures as a corroboration of his thesis (which is Gruppe’s 
also) that the Orphic hymn book originated there (cf. Geneth- 
liakon for Robert); for the hymns worship the same divinities, 
who constituted a veritable pantheon; even the πάνθειος τελετῇ 
in hymn xxxv, 7 is matched by the altar inscription τῶι Πανθείωι. 
The inscription «Δι» ονύσωι Καθηγεμόνι, found in another spot, 
sustains the hope of a future discovery of a sanctuary of 
Dionysus, who holds a central position in the hymns. The 
dependence on the Attic Eleusinian cult is evident, so that 
eventually inferences as to the Attic liturgy may be drawn 
from these cult hymns. 


Neue Fragmente zu Hippokrates περὶ ἑβδομάδων (437-443). 
G. Helmreich discovered in 1877, in a Venice MS, a nest of 
Hippocrates extracts, among them seven from the περὶ ἐβδο- 
μάδων, which he publishes with the Latin translations from 
Littré, where the whole work in Latin appears; but the Latin 
text 15 so poor that Fuchs, in his translation, confined himself 
to the few Greek fragments that were known to him. The 
original Greek text was still extant in the XVII century. 


Zum elaitischen Golf (444-457). W. Dorpfeld replies ably 
to Philippson (see A. J. P. XXXVI, p. 351) and maintains that 
Strabo’s statements may be correct for his time; this is true 
even for the question of the river Euenus. For changes in 
the lower Caicus valley according to other ancient writers see 
E. Thramer, Pergamos, p. 212 ff. A levelling of this region 
is desirable. 


Exegetische grea αι θὰ (458-463). J. L. Heiberg argues 
that the contrast to ναὸς μὲν φιάλαν χρυσέαν ἔχει in Paus. V, 10, 4 
does not follow with ἐκ δὲ Tavaypas τοὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι x. τ. A. ; - but 
must be sought in the Κορίνθιοι of the complete inscription (cf. 
Inschr. v. Olymp., p. 370 no. 253) and interprets: The cella has 
a gold phiale etc.; but the Corinthians <alone have dedicated 
the shield>. In Paus. V, 11, 6 Ἡρακλῆς δὲ és αὐτὸν ἦρται, which - 
Frazer I p. 252 renders: ‘and Hercules is borne up aloft to him ’, 
means ‘H. has raised <his bow> towards him (i. 6. to shoot 
the vulture). In six passages of Plutarch’s Solon the prefer- 
able readings are in cod. S., which, though unsupported by 
other MSS, should have been followed by A. Schone (cf. 
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Progr. Kiel 1896-1898). In three other passages H. defends 
the received text. 


Zur politischen Tendenz der Aristokrateia (464-470). U. 
Kahrstedt defends his thesis (Forschungen z. Gesch. d. ausgeh. 
5. u. d. 4. Jhdts. 111 f.) that Demosthenes (XXIII) opposed 
Charidemus and affiliation with Chersobleptes out of consider- 
ation for Persia, against Wendland (Nachr. der Gott. Ges., 
1910, p. 322 Anm. 4). Amadocus was negligible, so that the 
ἀπεῖπε in Dem. XXIII, 183 15 incredible. Regard for Chares, 
however, is likely. K. also defends against Wendland his 
making Philip’s letter (Dem. XII 6) relate to that one’s peace 
overtures in 343 B.c. The death of Phayllus at the end of 
352 (Diod. XVI, 38) is supported by Dem. XXIII, 124, which 
shows him still alive in 352 B. Cc. 


Miscellen: Wilamowitz—Moellendorff attributes the frag- 
ment pap. Rylands 13 (Pl. 4), treating the legend of Linus, 
son of Psamathe (Hunt), to Callimachus’ Aitia.1, in which 
this legend figured prominently—H. Mutschmann tries to 
show that Plato, in the Charmides, combined with the investi- 
gation of σωφροσύνη an ἐγκώμιον, or rather ἐπιτάφιος, in honor 
of his uncles Charmides and Critias (cf. 155 A, 157 Ὁ ff.). 
The probable date, 403-401 B. c., fixes approximately the time 
of the earlier Laches and of the Protagoras, which followed 
soon after.—P. Jacobsthal (also Hiller v. Gaertringen) has 
deciphered νίκη Διογένους καὶ ᾿Αρτέμωνος των on the back of the 
seventh Branchidae statue of the Brit. Mus. catalogue (cf. 
Kirchhoff Gr. Alph. 20, 1) ; and on a black-figured amphora in 
Berlin (Furtw. 1697) interprets EIO+EO+E as el’ ὄχει dye 
with which the riders urge on their humorous steeds. He cites 
similar scenes.—K. Praechter recognizes Sav as δὴ ay in Her- 
meias’ com. to Plato’s Phaedr. where Couvreur deleted δ᾽ p. 
48, 3 f. and 70, 4 (cf. Philol. 59, p. 185, 597; Rh. M. 63, p. 155). 
Fascicle 4. 


Zu Martial (481-517). O.Immisch has examined the in- 
troductory poems and extant prose epistles of Mart. Ep. 
I-XII, with particular reference to collective codex editions 
prepared by the author himself. Accepting with Dau acodex 
edition of I-VII, he assumes that I, 1 appeared on the title page 
under Martial’s portrait (cf. Mart. XIV, 186), followed by I, 2 
which gives the place of sale; the prose epistle filled the inner 
side, its choliambic close beginning the third page. Thus it is 
evident that the detachment and inversion of the title page 
would give the order of the V(ulgate) text; while the MS 
group G(ennadia), which lacks I, 1 and 2, and begins with the 
epistle, is due to the effacement of the title page. Confirma- 
tive details are added. A further discussion deals with a codex 
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edition of VIIJ—X] and the introductory poems of XII. These 
books were combined in an edition after Martial’s death, the 
latter part of the long book X (chiefly poems from the Nerva 
anthology) being made the beginning of XII. To the mechan- 
ical execution of this arrangement, which Martial perhaps had 
suggested, may be due the inclusion of the Ligeia poem (XII, 

. XII, 2 (5 Lindsay) should be joined to XII, 6 (1-6), 
XII, 3 (Quod Flacco etc.) to XII, 6 (7-12). The latter was 
addressed to the elder Priscus. 


Zu Hippokrates περὶ ἀέρων ὑδάτων τόπων (518-567). Ε΄ Jacoby 
tries to restore the original text by eliminating the early addi- 
tions and interpolated marginal glosses, and by detecting 
errors of transmission. The text was expanded before Aris- 
totle’s time (ch. 24 was known to him) by some one familiar 
with the Scythians and Greece. The first sentence of ch. 24, 
which probably read περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς Εὐρώπης καὶ τῆς ᾿Ασίης οὕτως 
ἔχει, concluded the original work. There is no reason to assume 
with Fredrich and Wilamowitz that the first half (ch. 1-11), 
on the effect of climate on disease, and the second, on the in- 
fluence of climate on racial characteristics, constituted origin- 
ally two separate treatises. The loose connection is due to the 
literary incapacity of the fifth century author. A careful ex- 
amination of his style would show this. J. points out the 
value of V and still more that of the Latin translation P (cf. 
A. J. P. XXVII, 346), in which even the arbitrary corrections 
are occasionally of service. The article gives interesting 
glimpses of the literary tradition of this much read work back 
to Galen, Aristotle and the old interpolator (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVI, 227). 


Polybius und Posidonius uber Iberien und die iberischen 
Kriege (568-607). <A. Schulten, evidently led by his excava- 
tions at Numantia (cf. A. J. A. XVI, p. 132) to a study of the 
Iberian geography, ethnography and wars recorded in Appian, 
Diodorus, Strabo, etc., finds that the ultimate sources were 
mainly Polybius and Posidonius, to whom he assigns, partly 
following others, important sections of the above writers. 
Strabo based his book III on Polybius’ book XXXIV; but 
also used Posidonius’ ἱστορίαι (not περὶ 'Qxeavov) as a corrective 
and to supplement. Posidonius in his turn used Polybius, 
preserving, however, his independence. Passages in Strabo 
and Diodorus give us some conception of the picturesque style 
of Posidonius; but his evident tendency to favor prominent 
Romans shows his inferiority as an historian to Polybius. 
Appian in his Iberica (44-98) depended on Polybius, also on 
Diodorus for the years 153-144 B.c. The establishing of the 
above results would mark an important increase in our know]l- 
edge of Polybius and Posidonius. 
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Epische Citate be1 Apollonios Dyskolos (608-612). P. Maas 
tries to determine the anonymous citations in Apol. Dys. The 
citation Synt. 138, 12, usually assigned to Pindar 1s, probably, 
in hexameter verse, and taken from the Hecale of Callimachus. 


Gaius Rabirius Postumus (613-620). H. Dessau identifies 
G. ΚΕ. P., whom Cicero defended 54 B. c. with the Postumus 
Curtius mentioned by Cicero (ad Att. ΙΧ 23, 3), who elsewhere 
calls him simply Curtius (ad fam. 2, 16, 7, etc.)and also, per- 
haps, Postumus (ad Att. 9, 3, 2; 9,5, 1). C. Curtius was the 
name of his father, Rabirius the name of his uncle (who 
adopted him), whom Cicero defended 63 8.c. Original names 
frequently remained in use as in the case of T. Pomponius 
Atticus. This identification throws considerable light on this 
financier, whose name Postumus Curtius appears on some 
Amphora stamps (cf. C. I. L. X 8051, 26), and was borne bya 
number of freedmen. 


Silius Italicus und Eprius Marcellus (621-626). H. Dessau 
calls attention to Silius’ more or less veiled allusions to promi- 
nent contemporaries and sees in XI, 123 f. ‘veniet quondam 
felicior aetas cum pia Campano gaudebit consule Roma’, a 
reference to Eprius Marcellus (cf. Tacit. dialog. 8), who was 
consul under Nero and received the consulship again at the 
hands of Vespasian 74 A.D. This latter distinction suggested 
the above allusion, which must have followed soon after. 
Hence Silius began his Punica before the reign of Domitian. 
The concluding verses of Book XIV (686 f.) refer to Ves- 
pasian, they could not apply to Domitian or to Nerva. The 
eulogy of the three Flavian emperors (III 594 f.), and mention 
of Vesuvius’ eruption (XVII, 593; VIII 656; XII, 152) are 
later additions. 


Miscellen: M. Pohlenz (627-629) shows that, as the inter- 
locutors in Cicero’s Tusc. Disp. are indicated by M and A in 
the MSS we may recognize an imitation of a catechism pre- 
pared for Primasius, bishop at Adrumetum, by a friend whom 
he met in Constantinople 551 A. D., who says in his dedication 
to P. that, to avoid confusion, he had used the Greek letters 
M and A to designate magister and discipulus. 


H. Schultz (630-633) offers emendations to Lysias XVII, 
4 and I, 22; and to Plat. Moral. 957 F. 


G. Thiele (633-637) discusses the tradition of Phaedrus’ 
fables, especially Cardinal Perotti’s MS, who displayed ignor- 
ance and carelessness in copying his selections. However, the 
original MS (in Naples) is far superior to the Vatican copy. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
Goucuerr (οι ξοε. 
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Giorra: Band VI eS Bg 


Pp. 1-18. M. Lambertz, Zur Etymologie von δουχοῖ.. ᾿ Holds 
it to be not an IE. word, but borrowed from some language of 
Asia Minor. Proper names containing this and cognate de-: - 


ments occur almost exclusively in Asia Minor. The word ᾿" 


meant originally * house ’, then ‘ inhabitant of the house’, then 
familiarts, ‘servant’. Hesychius quotes δοῦλος : ἡ οἰκία. 


Pp. 18-25. 5. Witkowski, Beitrage zur griechischen Syntax. 
Nine brief notes. 1. The ‘ prescriptive’ optative (set up by 
Delbriick, without reason, as IE. usage).—2. The genitive of 
the ‘part graspt’ (as Hom. λάβε γούνων) is partitive, not (as 
Brugmann says) local.—3. Genitive with verbs of ruling: 
βασιλεύω ᾿Αχαιῶν = (and because) βασιλεύς εἰμι ᾿Αχαιῶν.---4. Gen. 
with neg. οὐ.--ἰ. ἐπί with expressions of control (Aufsicht), 
taking: the dative case—which may represent the instrumental.— 
6. μετά of alteration (μετα-τίθημι, -BadAAw).—7. Parataxis in 
Homer, and in later popular language (quotation from Egyp- 
tian papyrus ).—8. The article as relative. An Jonism.—g. 
Genderless aorist participle (masc. used as fem.). 


Pp. 25-28. S. Witkowski, Zwei angeblich neue griechische 
Worter. 1. wapaorpayia oder παραστρατηγίαὐ Cf. Cronert, 
Class. Rev. 1903, 26—whose theory is wholly wrong; we must 
read παραστρατηγία (Papyrus Lond. I. 20, 23 ff.).—2. προο- 
oreiov? Papyrus Lond. I, p.g1 (No. 121); read προσόπονυ (for 
προσώπου) instead of the editor’s προοστέου. 


P. 28. NIKOX A. BEH2, Zur Bedeutung des neugrie- 
chischen κράχτης. Correction of ᾿Αθηνὰ XXII. (1910), 468 ff. 


Pp. 28-29. W. Schmid, ’Emovows. Does not accept De- 
brunner’s derivation from ἐπὶ τὴν οὖσαν (ἡμέραν), Glotta 
4. 249 ff 

Pp. 29-30. C. Wessely, Der Name des Leoparden. Acomap- 
darts beside λεόπαρδος. 


Pp. 30-33. P. Kretschmer, Zwei lateinische miulitarische 
Termini. 1. actes, ‘blade’, applied to the straight line of 
battle from its shape; cf. cuneus, ‘wedge’, forfex, ‘shears’, 
serra, ‘saw’, globus, ‘ball’, all used of army-formations, and 
mostly as old as Cato, De re militari. 2. Auxilium. <A mili- 
tary expression originally, ‘reinforcements’, which explains 
the origin, from Vaug- (‘increase’). Originally used in 
plural (aurxilia) in this sense; but auxsilia was neuter plural 
to an adjective *aux-ilis (<aux- cf. avéw, etc., reduction of 


"The Inhalt (Table of Contents), p. ΠῚ, omits altogether R. Gan- 
schinietz’s article on ᾿Αποθέωσις, Ὁ. 210 ff., and quotes for Schmalz, 
Sprachliche Bemerkungen, etc., page 174 instead of 172. 


e‘e 
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*auges-), like fagsikis, doc-ilis, etc.; the noun agmina was 
understaed witH- the adj. auzilia. The singular auxilium is a 
new formation based on a popular misunderstanding. 


“Pp.” 33-61. R. Methner, Die Entstehung des Ablativus 


.,.qualitatis, und sein Verhaltnis zum Ablativus modi und zum 
‘ Ablativus absolutus. All three are instrumental usages. 1. 


The ablativus modi, which M. would prefer to call ‘der Ab- 
lativ der begleitenden Umstande’ (‘attendant circumstance-s’), 
parenthetically adding to ‘Umstande’ the words ‘Zustande, 
Stimmungen, Erscheinungsformen’—denotes the manner 
which characterizes a subject (‘die Art und Weise, wie sich 
ein Subjekt verhalt’), either (a) in the performance of an 
action, in connexion with a verb of action, or (b) in general 
(‘tberhaupt’), in connexion with esse. Exx.: (a) uxor deos 
invocat capite operto; (Ὁ) est operto capite-—Note: Some- 
‘imes this ablative of (a) denotes not strictly the manner in 
which an action takes place, but the effect of the action: 
Verres Lampsacum venit cum magna calamitate civitatis.— 
2. Ablativus qualitatis, denotes lasting physical and spiritual 
characteristics which a person or a thing has; (a) with sub- 
stantives, as: homo pulchra facie; (b) with esse, as: Caius 
est pulchra facie, magno ingenio.—3. Ablativus absolutus, 
denotes the particular circumstances (‘die naheren Um- 
stande’) under which an action takes place, and through 
which it is put into the right light. Always represents a 
sentence. M. lays great weight, in the course of his detailed 
discussion of the relations between these usages, on his touch- 
stone-word ‘naherer Umstand’, which according to him in- 
fallibly distinguishes an abl. abs. from any other. 


Pp. 61-70. A. Sonny, Demonstrativa als Indefinita. Jie in 
the sense of ‘so-and-so’, especially in formulaic sentences 
(prescriptions, etc.), in which, in the case of actual use, a 
name is intended to replace the pronoun (N.N.). Greek ὅδε 
is similarly used. 5. tries to interpret certain occasional uses 
of the archaic ollus in the same way, and has a somewhat 
labored explanation which is based wholly on internal Latin 
usages, and perhaps suffers from the author’s seeming ignor- 
ance of the wide range of the same idiom in other languages 
(e. g., Sanskrit asdu is used precisely in the same way). 


Pp. 70-71. H. Reichelt, Etymologisches. 1. Lat. rancidus: 
<rancus (gloss.), adj.: OBulg. goriki&, bitter, etc.; MHG. 
garst, etc.—2. Lat. ambrices, racemus: Lith. rekles, a wooden 
scaffolding, Russ. reli. 

Pp. 71-73. V. Ussani, Di una pretesa ellissi dell’ ablativus 


comparationis in Lucano. I. 446; punctuate thus: Et Taranis: 
Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. This avoids the usual inter- 
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pretation, which is: et ard Taranis non mitior (ard) Dianae, 
which U. finds harsh. 


P. 73. F. Pfister, Sew ef in spatlateinischen Texten. (In 
the sense of atque etiam. Note to Glotta IV. 259 f.) 


Pp. 74-79. P. Kretschmer, Die erste thrakische Inschrift. 
A gold ring, discovered in April, 1912, at Ezerovo, Bulgaria, 
contains an inscription in Greek characters (Ionic alphabet) ; 
the ring and inscription are dated in the 5th Century B. c. 
There is no word-division in the inscription, and as to its 1n- 
terpretation K. is still wholly in the dark; but he regards it as 
settled that the language is Thracian. 


Pp. 79-83. F. Stiirmer, Sprachwissenschaft im Sprach- 
unterricht. Ein Programm. A plea for the application of 
the methods and results of scientific linguistics in language- 
teaching, on the ground that what is rationalized and under- 
Stood must inevitably be more interesting, as well as more 
valuable, to the student, than what is mechanically memorized. 


Pp. 83-84. E. Schwyzer. Kleinigkeiten zur griechischen 
und lateinischen Lautlehre. 1. κοΐ, xol{w (of the cry of swine). 
οτξε; cf. Germ. quieken, Lith. kvjkti, Slav. kvicati (all onoma- 
topoetic).—2. Lat. st (interjection) ; counts as a syllable in 
early Latin poets. 


Pp. 84-86. E. Schwyzer, μέλισσα; for ἔμελιχ)α, by haplology 
for ‘peAt-Atyja’, ‘honey-licker’ (λείχειν) ;.cf. Skt. madhu-lih, 
of like derivation and meaning. 


Pp. 87-95. PP. Persson, Latina. 1. Zur Behandlung von « 
in unbetonter offener Silbe. Defense of his theory that such 
an original « became e (IF. 26. 62 ff.), against Skutsch 
(Glotta 3. 355).—2. Zur Tendenz, einsilbige Wortformen zu 
vermeiden. 


Pp. 95-96. P. Rasi, Jre=sterben. On Baehrens, Glotta 
5- 98. The usage is found in modern Italian, and is not 
limited to poetic and popular Latin; occurs in Livy. It is a 
euphemistic use of simple for compound (cf. pertre, in- 
terire, etc.). 

P. 96. P. Kretschmer, Zwei Nachtrage. To Glotta 3. 339; 
4. 311. 

Pp. 97-145. Therese Stein, Zur Formenlehre der prie- 
nischen Inschriften. A detailed account of inflectional peculi- 
arities of every kind found in the inscriptions of Priene. 
General result: the close relations between Priene and Athens 
resulted in marked influence of the Attic dialect on the lan- 
guage. The κοινῇ became very early established. 


Pp. 145-161. P. Wahrmann, Σφέλας, σφάλλω. 1. σφέλας. 
Originally ‘piece of wood, stick, splinter’ (Skt. phalaka, and 
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phal-, ‘burst, split’) ; then, secondarily, ‘bench, board, table’, 
etc.—2. σφάλλω. The primary meaning was ‘to throw a 
wooden club’ (in primitive hunting and fighting) ; hence (1) 
‘to throw’ in general, and (2) ‘to block or trip with a piece 
of wood’, and‘so, in wrestling, ‘to trip, throw’; from the 
language of wrestling it passed into general use in the figura- 
tive meaning of ‘to outtrick, deceive’. It 15 etymologically 
connected with Skt. sphal-, a-sphalayati, ‘hurl against’. From 
it is derived σφέλας, which then originally meant a stick of 
wood used for blocking or tripping. 


Pp. 162-4. P.Wahrmann, σφαλός, opanov. The word σφαλός 
cannot, for phonetic reasons, be connected with σφέλας, σφάλλω ; 
it is a derivative of the root sp(h)é, sp(h)a, ‘spread out’, 
found also in σφῆν, σφάνιον (Hesychius: κλινίδιον). 


Pp. 164-171. J. Compernass, Vulgaria. 1. Nedum=non 
solum—z2. Suppedium, ‘ Zuflucht, Hilfe’—3. Ungula‘ Nagel’ 
(in the sense of unguis, finger- or toe-nail).—4. Plus und 
am plius= potius ‘ vielmehr ’.—5. Nist quia=nist.—O. Effugatio, 
effugare. Fugdre came to be used in the sense of fugere 
(fugire), starting with the use of fugatus sum in the sense 
‘I have fled’; the same meaning was then transferred to the 
active.—7. Curare, facere, tubere, etc., ‘lassen’ mit Infinit. Act. 


Pp. 172-190. J. H. Schmalz, Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu 
des Palladius opus agriculturae. A large collection of mis- 
cellaneous but interesting peculiarities of construction, mainly 
characteristic of late or vulgarizing Latin. I can only mention 
one or two as examples: delectart with the dative, to take 
pleasure in (p. 175); et neque, pleonastically [cf. English 
‘and neither ’], (p. 177); frequency of reflexive verbal con- 
structions, presaging the habits of the Romance languages 
(p. 182). Summary, p. 188. 


Pp. 190-2. J. Charpentier, Lat. rdna, ‘Frosch’. Cf. Av. 
rana, ‘Oberschenkel’; originally ‘shank’—the animal with 
long legs. Further related to Lat. vd-mus, ‘branch’, ar-mus, 
‘arm ’, etc. 


P. 192. P. Kretschmer, Mavdpos, Note on Glotta 5. 282. 


Pp. 193-206. O. Immisch, Sprachliches zum Seelenschmet- 
terling. The word φάλλαινα used of the butterfly meant origi- 
nally a she-demon or witch (succuba) who attacked men by 
night; belongs to φαλλός (as θέαινα to θεός). The early sig- 
nificance of the butterfly as symbol of the soul was wholly 
uncanny, like that of all psychic birds (to the sphere of which 
this concept belonged). Only secondarily did the observed 
biology of the development of the butterfly from the cater- 
pillar and cocoon give occasion for the later, much more 
poetic and more lofty interpretation which is familiar from 
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the time of classical poets to the present. (Addendum to this 
article, p. 380 below. ) 


Pp. 206-210. A. Musié¢é, Zum Gebrauche des negierten Kon- 
junktivs ftir den negierten Imperativ im Griechischen. The 
imperative denotes a command to perform an action imme- 
diately; the injunctive (later; subjunctive )—an action at some 
future time. The present tense applies to imperfective (con- 
tinuative, or the like) action, the aorist to perfective action 
(conceived as taking place at one point of time). A prohibi- 
tion against performing an action at once—that is, a com- 
mand to stop performing an action already being performed— 
can only relate to an imperfective (continuative) action, in 
the nature of things. Hence, prohibitions can only be ex- 
pressed with the present imperative (immediate), or aorist 
subjunctive (future). 


Pp. 210-2. R. Ganschinietz, ᾿Αποθέωσις. This Egyptian 
conception has been held by some to depend on the drowning 
of the sacrificial animal in holy water, from contact with 
which ensued the ἀποθέωσις, rather than from the sacred char- 
acter of the animal itself. But G. holds the opposite view. 


Pp. 212-223. A. Klotz, Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu einigen 
Stellen in Ciceros Reden.—Cic. p. red. sen. 14: two deliberate 
vulgarisms used in mockery of Piso; beluus for belua, and 
litteras for litteris with studere; both are supported by the 
best ms. tradition, but not found in modern editions.—C. de 
domo 1—C. de domo 18. Read fame for a fame (Halm; 
mss. ea me, eam); the omission of a preposition with the first 
of two coordinate nouns depending thereon is good Latin 
usage.—C. de domo 47; ibid. τοι. 


Pp. 223-5. H. Ottenjann, mec mu nec ma. Petronius 57. 
Examples for onomatopoetic association of « and a (as well 
asi anda); 6. g. German Bimbam, Bumbam. 


Pp. 225-270. J. Samuelsson, Die lateinischen Verba auf 


-tlare (-ilare). This article undertakes, first, to give a list of 
all Latin verbs with these endings, with discussion of their | 
derivation. S. divides them into the following categories ; 
I. Denominative verbs in -ulare, including; A. Those from 
nouns in suffixal -bulum, -bula (half a dozen) ; B. From nouns 
in suffixal -culum <-tlo- (half a dozen); C. From diminu- 
tives in -culus, -cula-, -culum (more numerous); D. From 
diminutives in -ulus-, -ula, -ulum; E. From non-diminutive 
nouns in -ulus (-a, -um), 1. 6. mostly formations in primary 
-(e)lo-, -(e)la-, the most numerous class of these five subdi- 
visions.—II. Verbs in -ulare which are derived from noun 
stems, although no noun ending in -ulus (-a, -um) is pre- 
served. Not very numerous, and more or less problematic.— 
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III. Verbs in -ulo from Verb-stems: A. An intermediate 
noun form in ulus (-a, -um) occurs. (S. separates these 
from the denominatives, although he regards these also as 
derived immediately from the noun stems, because he considers 
that the noun stems here concerned are distinctly verbal nouns 
and adjectives, quasi-participles.)—B. No such intermediate 
noun occurs, but the verb in -ulare is derived directly from 
the primary verb (at least as a rule, though occasionally 
perhaps from a lost noun). Rare in Latin, but very common 
in Romance languages, so that they must have been character- 
istic of Vulgar Latin. Even for Classical Latin, however, 
there are undeniable examples.—S. next discusses the relation 
between -ulare and the much rarer -ilare, coming to no clear 
results; he believes that no phonetic development, as between 
the two sounds, is to be postulated—Next he discusses the 
verb ambulo, reviving the old theory (more reasonable in the 
light of his own researches) that it is a ‘diminutive verb’ 
from ambio.—S. proceeds to give a list and discussion of 
‘verbal nouns’ in -ulus, -a -um, and closes with a discussion 
of the etymology of exulo, which he derives from ezire 
through the medium of *exulus> exul (the latter, he thinks, 
the result of some analogy, as 6. g. consilium : consul=ezx- 
ilium : exul). 

Pp. 270-2. P. Wahrmann, Caccitus bei Petronius, Cena 
Trim. 63. A Greek loanword, «κατάκοιτος. 


Pp. 273-380. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1912. Greek, 
by Kretschmer. Italic Languages and Latin Grammar, by 
F. Hartmann. Syntax, by W. Kroll. 


P. 380. O. Immisch, Nachtrag zu S. 193 ff. 
Pp. 381-400. Indices, by H. Ottenjann. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In the last few years, or to take the measure of my own life, 
in the last few decades, the much decried Homo mensura of the 
Sophists has been coming more and more to the front. The 
blessed sun himself, or herself, has been eclipsed by the son 
of mortal man, that unblessed ephemeral; and one recalls 
Herakleitos, greatest of the early philosophers, shutting out 
Helios with his very human foot (A. J. P. XXIII 346). The 
primitive man was more concerned about his own ‘saccus 
stercoris’, as the human body was called by a medizval monk, 
than about the rising and setting of the great luminary, which 
was interesting only by its occasional eclipse. The sun and the 
moon and the stars have made obeisance to the primitive Joseph, 
and in recent speculation the heavenly bodies have been rele- 
gated to the background. The solar theory was laughed out of 
court many years ago, and the tinkling of Littledale’s ‘Kottabos’ 
is still a joyous memory to the elders of the congregation (A. 
J. P. XXVII 359; XXIX 117). The vegetarian theory 
dies hard. “There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease’ and the rest of it. It was the wisdom of forty years 
ago, as set forth in the Legend of Venus, one of the earliest of 
my Essays and Studies. It is for a certain school the wisdom 
of to-day. How many of us have waxed eloquent about the 
vine as the symbol of Dionysos, and now comes my friend 
RENpDEL Harris and maintains that the honour hitherto paid 
the vine is due to the ivy—a thesis which he has undertaken 
to substantiate in a new lecture (The Origin of the Cult 
of Apollo. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Jan.-March, 1916), proceeding thereafter to shew 
that Apollo is both by name and by nature the Apple God. 
Paris gives way to Apollo in the famous contest for the prize 
of beauty, and the Albemarle pippin takes the place of the semi- 
tropical pomegranate—with its multitudinous seeds and some- 
what vapid sweetness, a fair symbol of a prolific marriage. 
The rebellion of Gaidoz (A. J. P. XXII 470) is quelled. But 
fair and softly. Gaidoz may be right after all, and Galatea’s 
apple may be nothing but a teaser, for which function any 
round object will serve. The primitive woman, for all we 
know, may have shied a skull at her backward lover. We are 
in the reign of man, and the anthropocentrist has his innings. 
The ‘resurgam’ is not the forthcreeping of Proserpina, as it 
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was once reckoned. The θαλλός has yielded tothe φαλλόςς The 
spring is the rutting season of primitive man, and Renan’s ‘rut 
perpétuel’, recognized by the Xenophontean Sokrates as an 
exemplification of God’s goodness to man, is simply a step for- 
ward in the march of culture. The struggle between summer 
and winter, between light and darkness, is the struggle be- 
tween the primal man and the primal woman. In Pindar, P. 9, 
Apollo, Lord of the Light, is Fo r ἀμφανδόν measures; Aphro- 
dite, Lady of the Darkness, ἡ Μελαινίς, makes Cheiron plead for 
the κρυπταὶ xAaldes of her handmaiden, Peitho. No wonder 
that my mind reverts to the sexual system of the cases, which 
some regard as a fling at the theories of the cases in general, 
others as the play of an ill-regulated fancy (A. J. Ρ. XXXV 
109 ff.; 238 ff.). No student of language has taken the thing 
seriously, but a medical friend of mine has expressed his sur- 
prise that I did not recognize in the vocative the love-call. 

Otherwise sympathetic, my medical friend does not concede 
the primacy to the Eternal Feminine. We are all both man 
and woman. ‘All my mother came into mine eyes and gave 
me up to tears’. But, says Dr. CLAIBORNE in his Hypertri- 
chosis in Women (p. 16), woman is more man than man is 
woman. In any case, questions of sex cannot be excluded 
from the long-fought duel between the Noun and the Verb. 
According to Professor RipGEway, in his latest book, the 
noun, as the concrete, comes first. The abstract follows, and 
the verb is derived from the noun. All the essences distilled 
from verbal roots are emptied into the slop-jar, and Professor 
RIDGEWAY would not consider the view to which I seriously 
incline. The noun and the verb are twins (A. J. P. XXIII 
22; XXXV 367) and only differently developed. The noun 
is an implicit verb. It has voice, it has mood, it has the 
‘ Aktionsart’, it has the kind of time—the ‘ Zeitart ’, as Curtius 
called it—the only kind of time that the Hebrew verb 
cared for; but gender is its special glory, though the sen- 
suous Hebrew holds on to sex in his verb. And it is well, 
‘Duo si faciunt idem, non est idem’, especially if the two are 
man and woman. 


The trouble about the sexual theory of the cases, a point on 
which I have touched lightly (A. J. P. XXXV 110), is the 
bisexuality of the noun itself, which was created male and 
female, for neuter is naught and is really a product of the 
accusative case. The gender of the noun being more aggres- 
sive has obscured the sexuality of the cases; that is all. The 
fight between masculine and feminine in. Hebrew is instructive 
and so is the casus constructus, which is clearly of a feminine 
nature, a feminine nature which reveals itself especially in the 
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plural, where we can see its tendrils clinging to the next word 
just as in the Greek the genitive of the monosyllabic stems cries 
out to its other half. 


The work in which Professor RmDGEWAY comes out as a 
champion of the noun as against the verb is entitled: The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of the Non-European Races in 
Special Reference to the Origin of Greek Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1915). Of the earlier volume, I 
have given a summary in a previous number of the JoURNAL 
(A. J. P. XXXII 210-215). In this book the horizon is broad- 
ened, and the appeal is made to the anthropologist. Greek 
tragedy is brought into line with world-wide developments, 
and no one, however prejudiced, can fail to read with ever 
increasing delight and admiration the evidence which Professor 
RipGEway has gathered in substantiation of his main thesis. 
To the open-minded spectator the procession of the captives of 
Professor RripGEway’s bow and spear—both primitive weapons 
—is diverting in the extreme. The head of the procession 1s 
led by Sir James Frazer—one of Professor RipcEway’s ‘oldest. 
and best friends’—who is followed by Miss Jane Harrison as 
Zenobia, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. F. M. Cornford. 
Animism is the only explanation of all the phenomena. The 
gods have all worked their way up from the ranks of the heroic 
dead, and tragedy rose from funeral rites paid to the deceased. 
It is a process that runs through the ages of humanity, that 
manifests itself in the living present, and we are made eye- 
witnesses to it by means of many illustrations. The first figure 
represents the ‘Seises’ of the Seville Cathedral dressed for the 
dance in honour of Corpus Christi or the Virgin Mary, and the 
last is the umbilical cord of a Baganda king, deified after his 
death and celebrated by dramatic performances. This last 
illustration looks like a glorified ‘braguette’, and brings back to 
my desultory mind the famous discourse of Panurge. Between 
figure 1 and figure 87 the way leads through many abodes of 
primitive culture, and one by one the focal points of recent 
theories are flipped away with Professor R1ipcEway’s lightsome 
dexterity. The tree whose Golden Bough overshadows the 
whole domain of religion owes all its significance to the dead 
hero on whose barrow it was planted. Magic is not the pre- 
cursor, but the pursuivant of religion. The mask of Thespis 
—a white mask—is the mask of a ghost. But Professor RIDGE- 
WAY’S main contention as to the Origin of Tragedy has already 
been set forth in the number of the JouRNAL indicated, and the 
chapter which will perhaps attract most attention for its novelty 
is the Origin of Comedy, which is treated in the Appendix, and 
which I shall proceed to summarize. 
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The discussion, or, if you choose, the establishment, of the 
ἀγών as the pivot of the Old Comedy has prepared the minds 
of scholars for the severance of the artificial bond, so long 
maintained, between tragedy and comedy. The attempt to 
derive both tragedy and comedy from a parent satyr-drama 
has not worked out convincingly, nor is it enough to say that 
comedy is but the natural reaction from tragedy. In this state 
of things, Professor RmpGEway’s solution is well worth con- 
sidering. He begins by setting his face against Mr. Cornford’s 
theory, as expounded in his Origin of Attic Comedy, a book 
which recently published still awaits review in the JoURNAL. 
According to Mr. Cornford there was a ritual drama lying 
behind Comedy, and that ritual drama is essentially of the same 
type as that in which Professor Gilbert Murray has sought the 
Origin of Tragedy; so that it arose in the worship of that 
‘strange abstraction invented by Miss Harrison and termed by 
her ‘Eniautos Daimon’, unknown to the Greeks by that name’ 
<as unknown as Keble’s Christian Year>. With the collapse 
of the Eniautos Daimon origin of tragedy, brought about, as 
Professor RrpcEway thinks, by the vast array of facts he has 
collected from all parts of the world, the like hypothesis of the 
origin of comedy also falls to the ground. ‘The current 
assumption that the Old Comedy arose with the birth of Attic 
freedom after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democracy in 510 B. C., and that both waned and perished 
together, is not borne out by the facts.’ Half a century went 
by before the earliest representative of the Old Comedy comes 
within our ken, and it wholly collapsed before Athens lost her 
freedom in 322 B. c. ‘Aristotle has got down to the bedrock 
in his analysis.’ “The tragedians were the lineal descendants 
of the Epic poets, the comedians of the ancient lampooners, and 
lampooning is as old as village life, so that Professor RIDGEWAY 
inclines to the alternative etymology, κώμη. The κῶμος, as 
we know it in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, as we know it in 
Pindar, is of noble origin. In Athens there was the same 
irresistible tendency to scurrilize one’s enemies as in the rest of 
Greece, and the lampooners then as now found it convenient to 
disguise themselves by reason of the high position of the vic- 
tims. Hence the smearing of the face with wine-lees, hence 
τρυγῳδία. There is nothing necessarily religious in the phallic 
procession from which Aristotle rightly divorced Comedy any 
more than in the Fescennine verses of the Italians. And the 
γεφυρισμός <in which, by the way, some have seen the origin 
of the ἀγών (A. J. P. X 383; XXIII 243) > had nothing relig- 
ious about it <though the march from the Wine-spirit of 
Iacchos to the Corn-spirit of Demeter might tempt one to 
mythological exegesis>. As to the historical evidence, the 
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story of the rise of comedy in Megara after the fall of the 
tyrant Theagenes about 600 B. c. is in accord with what would 
be expected. Democracy is much more favorable to such per- 
formances than ‘the rigid rule of a monarch or the stern sense 
of decorum maintained by a nobility’. Some of these Megarian 
entertainers found their way into Attica, and beginning with 
Susarion, Professor RIDGEWAY gives a survey of the early 
history of comedy, the Sicilian development represented by 
Epicharmus, the Attic School expressed by Chionides, Magnes, 
Kratinos, and Krates. Of this survey, sufficiently familiar to 
the student of Greek literature, he sums up the results as fol- 
lows: In every age, in every race, in every community there 
have always been mocking spirits who delighted in making 
merry at the expense of their neighbors, and especially their 
dependents. Some towns like Megara, like Athens, shewed 
special gifts in this line, but there is not a ‘scintilla of evidence 
for any connexion between such humorous scurrilities and any 
religious cult’. On the contrary, these buffooneries were held 
in abhorrence by the respectable part of the community. Cer- 
tainly the lampooning of the city people by the country people 
of Attica cannot be considered a piece of religious ritual. The 
first actors were mere volunteers, and the comic chorus was not 
supplied until a much later date—a decided contrast to the 
behavior of the state toward tragedy and satyr-drama. So in 
Sicily the earliest form was the iambic lampoon, not a religious 
ceremony but a court amusement, and the first step toward full 
comedy was made by Epicharmos, who borrowed and bur- 
lesqued the plots of tragedy long in vogue, so that the first 
developed comedy was most certainly the converse of religious. 
In Attica some sort of rude farces were probably grafted on 
the indigenous lampoons, first by Susarion, then by Maison, 
and while Epicharmos was making his great advance by bor- 
rowing the plot from tragedy, Chionides and others were 
producing some combination of the Old Attic lampoon and 
Megarian farces; and some time later than 460 B. c. and before 
450 B. c. Chionides and Magnes borrowed the plot from Epi- 
charmos, and thus for the first time established true comedy, 
but in it the personal lampoons still remained a chief element 
as the Parabasis or topical song continued to play an important 
part in the Old Comedy, and it was Krates, the actor of Krati- 
nos, who was the first to shake off to a considerable degree the 
old personal element by framing plots and dialogues on general 
themes and raised it from being merely a burlesque of the 
heroic to a higher plane. The granting of the chorus by the 
archon is connected with the names of Magnes and Chionides, 
and in the later stages of its development at Athens there is no 
more evidence for its being religious in its origin than in the 
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ancient accounts of its first beginnings. Conclusum est contra 
Cornfordium, and, what is more, the great and sudden outburst 
of the Old Comedy did not begin with the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae in 510 and the setting up of the new constitution 
under Kleisthenes 507, but rather about 460 and the following 
years. Thus far, I have given Professor RIDGEWAy’s results 
very nearly in his own language. The rest of the Appendix is 
taken up with the exposition of Professor RipGEway’s view as 
to the Sudden Rise of the Old Comedy, which he attributes to 
the downfall of the Areopagus and the dominance of Perikles 
and the democracy. The counterblast with which the fascinat- 
ing book closes ought not to be withheld from the sympathetic 
readers of Brief Mention: 


it is a travesty of the truth to regard the three great comic poets as 
amongst the most brilliant products of Athenian democracy. For we 
might just as well credit the Athenian democrats with the Aeschylus 
whom they drove into banishment, or the Puritans of the Long Parlia- 
ment with Samuel Butler and his Hudtbras, or the libertinism of the 
Restoration period with John Milton and Paradise Lost. Cratinus was 
nearly threescore years old before Ephialtes and Pericles had overthrown 
the aristocratic régime, and though Eupolis and Aristophanes were both 
born in the Athens of Pericles (the tormer about 446 B. c., the latter 
some two years later), they were born out of due time, since they can 
only be regarded as the outcome of democracy because their genius 
was evoked by their hatred and contempt for that series of demagogues 
and their dupes, who, within half a century from the founding of the 
Athenian empire by the Areopagus, had plunged Athens into a foolish 
war, had again and again refused favourable terms of peace, and finall 
reduced her to a state of exhaustion from which she never recovered, 
a warning to all those who fondly imagine that democracy means peace 
and national security’. 


To the readers of the previous Brief Mention it may seem 
strange that I have paused to explain ‘Zeitart’ or ‘kind of time’. 
But there is a certain method in this parenthetic remark. ‘Kind 
of time’ has been attacked by Dr. Robertson in his vast Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament (p. 824) and has been put in 
a different category by Professor SMyTu in his long expected 
Greek Grammar (§1078). True, Dr. Robertson kicks oftener 
than he crushes, and until Professor SMyTH gives a satisfactory 
reason for running counter to the consensus of some genera- 
tions of grammarians and making ‘kind of time’ refer to past, 
present and future, I am content to set down his use of the term 
as an aberration such as any writer of a text-book will recognize 
in his own experience. ‘Zeitart’ is the original Curtius designa- 
tion of what is now more generally called ‘Aktionsart’—which 
Dr. Robertson has actually imported into his text. ‘Zeitart’ was 
Englished as ‘kind of time’ by the translators of Curtius, and 
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‘Zeitart’ held its own, until of recent years, in the many repro- 
ductions of Curtius’ School Grammar ; and ‘Zeitart’ is still used 
by that advanced grammarian Radermacher. In his ‘Erlaute- 
rungen’, Curtius insists on the term over against Schomann’s 
‘Entwicklungsstufe’, which he considers too cumbrous for the 
youthful mind, though it has found favour in some German 
school grammars. For my own part, I prefer ‘kind of time’ to 
‘Aktionsart’ because it emphasizes the important point, that we 
have to do, not with the action itself, but with the impression 
produced by the action. In my lectures I used to illustrate the 
point effectively enough by the passage of time in the class- 
room. ‘Kind of time’ is the ‘tempo’ of music. Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind knew all about it when she said, ‘Time travels in 
divers paces with divers persons’. There isa ‘lazy foot of time’, 
there is a ‘swift foot of time’, just as there are slow brains and 
quick brains. To make the ‘kind of time’ refer to past, present 
and future, may be a part of some new scheme of nomen- 
clature for all I know—I cannot say, for all I care, because I am 
sorry for the youngsters who will have to unlearn the lessons 
of the last sixty years. And then something is due to the shade 
of Curtius, who established the distinction between ‘Zeitart’ 
and ‘Zeitstufe’, and cleared up a point that had puzzled many 
acute grammarians. The ‘kind of time’ is basic. Languages 
can get on very well without ‘past’, ‘present’ and ‘future’, as the 
Hebrew has done for some thousands of years. In my syntax, 
‘kind of time’ takes precedence of ‘sphere of time’, and the last 
time I was really indignant, in matters syntactical, was when 
Herr Stolz, either through malice, ignorance, or carelessness, 
informed his world that I ignored the fundamental distinction 
between ‘kind of time’ and ‘sphere of time’ (A. J. P. XXII 
357). Since then I have learned to be indifferent to misrepre- 
sentations of my views, or what is almost worse, bungling 
restatements of my formulae. 


This JouRNAL is an American journal of philology, and in 
spite of my disqualifications, my age, my birthplace, my 
breeding, my personal history, I have tried to make it truly 
American. We have been told of late in every conceivable 
tone, that the nation was born in 1865, and having reached my 
maturity before the Civil War I am more or less of a colonial 
and have not even yet cast my humble slough, though I have 
learned to be opposite at times with my kinsmen on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Of course, Americans of English stock 
are to some extent under the spell of English scholarship, but 
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only the elect few can have the privilege of acquiring the 
accomplishments associated with the English public school. In 
the classics the American preparation for the Rhodes scholar- 
ship has proved sadly defective along the lines pursued in the 
English universities, and indigenous imitations meet with scant 
favour at the hands of those who are thus sincerely flattered. 
But as most of us owe our training directly or indirectly to 
Germany, we must console ourselves with the confessed ama- 
teurishness of English procedures and the greater efficiency of 
German methods, for we have learned to translate ἀρετὴ by 
‘efficiency’ (A. J. P. XXXV 368). It is an incalculable debt, 
and such recognition as England has accorded to us is due in 
no small measure to our greater familiarity with the language 
and the work of German scholars. But no debt should be 
allowed to crush out individuality and nationality. Our creditor 
must not be permitted to take us by the throat and choke off our 
aie against false reasoning and false statements. Jean 

aul says somewhere that your tutor is apt to consider himself 
the ‘u’ without which the pupil’s ‘q’ cannot be pronounced— 
‘U’ is an ominous letter just now—and in its modest sphere 
Brief Mention has stood for American independence, though 
on occasion I have pleaded for ‘interdependence’ rather than 
‘independence’, and have over and over again urged as our 
American mission the blending of all the schools. Nor need 
that blend issue in mere mongrelism. There is after all such a 
thing as Americanism, even if it is hard to define, even if it 
escapes the analysis of such an observer as was Mark Twain, 
American of Americans. It is as intangible as ‘atmosphere’, 
and yet as real. And it is this American atmosphere that 
envelops Mr. ForMAN’s edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(American Book Co.) and makes it an interesting study even 
for those who are not especially interested in Aristophanes. It 
is not one of those adaptations from the German that force the 
unwilling critic to compare original with translation in order to 
hunt up the various threads of American scholarship that per- 
meate the structure. I have often asked myself and others why 
scholars like Humphreys and Charles Morris and Charles Fors- 
ter Smith should ever have satisfied themselves with the modest 
task of interpreting German wisdom to American students. 
What credit, for instance, did Morris get for his independent 
attitude toward Classen? (A. J. P. XVIII 122.) Of course, 
Mr. ForMaANn has, as in duty bound, made large use of German 
authorities. Of the works most frequently referred to more 
than three-fourths are German. It cannot be otherwise. But 
Mr. ForMAN does not surrender his judgment in matters of 
Greek idiom—a judgment to which he has proved his title by 
his excellent Selections from Plato, which is not only a good 
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guide to the beginner but a repository of personal observations 
for the benefit of those who are supposed to know. The Intro- 
duction to the Clouds shows that he is not afraid of his own 
shadow or the shadow of others. In answer to the crucial 
question “What think ye of Perikles?’ he is not quite so out- 
spoken as is Professor Ridgeway in his new book, but he is 
clearly out of sympathy with the Athens of the Peloponnesian 
War, as he is out of sympathy with our own times, in which he 
recognizes many analogical manifestations. In the Serbonian 
bog of rhythm he tries to find tussocks upon which to rest his 
feet. The commentary limits itself to what he deems necessary 
for the first understanding of the piece, but there is an Appendix 
meant for the advanced student with a considerable literature, 
though not so extensive as Starkie’s bibliography, and Notes 
on Introduction and Commentary. For most syntactical pur- 
poses Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses and Kiuhner-Gerth suffice. 
Sobolewski’s Aristophanic Syntax (cf. A. J. P. XIII 501-4) 
and his Prepositions (A. J. P. XI 371-4) are often laid under 
contribution. No mention is made of Stahl. Some few of the 
notes are elaborate, some of them convey oblique criticism. The 
most elaborate one pertains to the unity of the phenomena of 
the aorist set forth in S. C. G. 255-263, for which he gives 
Mutzbauer (1895) the credit; Mutzbauer, who through no 
fault of his, was decidedly post festum; comp. A. J. P. XXX 
359, and for the point in question comp. Pind. P. 2, go (1885) 
and A. J. P. XXIII 245. What Mr. Forman has to say on the 
subject of syntax is always worth consideration; but I am not 
disposed to make a malign use of my Indiculus Syntacticus, 
and come back to the point from which I set out, Mr. FoRMAN’s 
Americanism, a point which might be illustrated by many little 
touches and turns in his style. But mindful of my experiences 
when English critics signalized in my own writings American- 
isms which had secular warrant in English literature, I can only 
fall back upon the undeniable, if impalpable, atmosphere. One 
thing, however, is certain. Mr. ForMAN is not ashamed of 
American classics or American life, of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy 
(which he quotes twice), of Artemus Ward, of Mark Twain, 
of Josh Billings. Of course, there is danger in this localization, 
a danger which Droysen did not escape in his Prussian transla- 
tion of Aristophanes, as when he renders Aafys in the Wasps 
by ‘Diebitsch’ (cf. A. J. P. XXVII 111; XXXIV 365). 
ἀνυποδῆτους (v. 103) f.1. Mr. ForMAN translates ‘sockless jerries’ 
—a rendering which will be a hopeless puzzle to those who, as 
Dante says, will call this time ancient. Shall I confess that I 
had to pull myself together in order to recall the faded image 
of the sockless statesman, Jeremiah Simpson ἢ 
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From publishers’ lists it appears that there is a new edition 
of Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations (first ed. London, Walter 
Scott, 1898). Nothing could be more timely, for the first, and 
next to the longest, essay is one on Nietzsche, whose name is 
In every one’s mouth to-day. Much of Nietzsche’s power lies 
in his style. No more readable German than translations from 
the Russian, and Nietzsche himself is a Slav rendered into 
German. As a firm believer in race, I have a personal interest 
in these atavisms, and if I were a Shintoist, I would say my 
prayers to my French ancestors, for I have more French blood 
in my veins than Nietzsche had Polish blood in his, and he 
called himself and was called, a Pole. And then Nietzsche 
belongs to the same guild of which I am a humble member, 
and Professor Oldfather has recently written an interesting 
article on Nietzsche as a philologian (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, Vol. XII, No. 4 [1913], pp. 652-666). In- 
deed I might say that ‘we were nursed upon the selfsame hill’, 
though thirteen years apart. Nietzsche was a child of seven 
when I was poring over Thukydides in Berlin and reading 
Theognis in Gottingen—those two Greeks who either influ- 
enced Nietzsche profoundly or responded intimately to his 
native genius—and now no one can write of Thukydides (A. J. 
P. XXII 232) or Theognis (A. J. P. XXXIII 106) without 
bringing in Nietzsche. When Herakleitos is translated, Diels 
essays the kindred Nietzschean style (A. J. P. XXXIII 345), 
and Nietzsche’s interpretation of Greek literature is accepted 
as a canon by persons who write about the Greek Genius (A. J. 
P. XXXIV 480). I have ceased to hold forth about the Greek 
Genius, but I have been a student of Thukydides, after a 
fashion, these many years, and peer into every new book on 
Thukydides that comes my way, with the shocking result, that 
I drop the interpreter and go back to the original. Were it not 
better to imitate the example of David, who was wise in his 
generation, or lack of it, and warm my frozen veins by consort- 
ing with spiritual Abishags? There, for instance, is Mr. Lams, 
whose Clio Enthroned (Cambridge University Press) has been 
lying on the Editor’s table for a year and a day. Why should I 
not do for Mr. Lamb what I did for Herr Nestle, not so long 
ago (A. J. P. XXXVI 103 ff., though by a sad inadvertence 
his name does not appear in the Index)? But then, Nestle’s 
German article was not so accessible to readers of the JouRNAL 
as Mr. Lams’s book is, and I must frankly confess that I am 
repelled by Mr. Lamp’s style, which is excessively tropical, and 
affectedly so. Of course, this charge comes with an ill grace 
from one who had to call in the help of Remy de Gourmont 
(A. J. P. XXIX 239) in defence of his own concreteness. Per- 
haps it is only jealousy, κεραμεὺς xepaper. Judge ye. 
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Discussing the main contention of Mr. Cornford’s Thucyd- 
ides Mythistoricus, Mr. Lamb says that 


a theory which shows Thukydides subject to a strong mythic obses- 
sion is directly and specially damaging to the study of his art, when, 
scorning the plain traces left on his style by the sophistic movement, it 
flies up, on a few gusts of poetry blowing here and there, to a dizzy 
height of tragic design. (Page 65. 


Leaving the malignant reader to match this flight by some of 
my flutterings in Brief Mention, I proceed to take up some of 
the points made by Mr. Lams, and if I should shew that I am 
more deeply interested in Thukydides than I am in Mr. Lamp, 
and more deeply interested in myself than in either, Mr. Lams 
would only have to endure what many of us have had to suffer 
at the hands of British reviewers, who are prone to use the 
books sent in for review as so many excuses for airing their 
own notions. 


A study of the high-flown paragraph which I have quoted 
from Mr. Lams will reveal the fact that he is not overborne 
by the brilliant pupil of the brilliant Verrall. Why should he 
be overborne? There is nothing absolutely new about the 
thesis of Thucydides Mythistoricus. It is not yesterday for 
the first time that the history of Thukydides was called a 
tragedy. It could hardly be otherwise, for the story he has to 
tell, even in the flatfooted narrative of a Diodoros, is a tragic 
drama, and Mr. Cornford only goes a step farther, a long step 
farther, it is true, when he maintains that Thukydides’ story of 
the Great War is as real, but only as real, as an Aeschylean 
drama. The facts are as plastic in the historian’s hands as is the 
myth of Oidipus in the hands of the three great dramatists, and 
how plastic the myth of Oidipus is has recently been set forth 
by Carl Robert (A. J. P. XXXVI 338 foll.). Mr. Cornford’s 
impeachment of Thukydides, for it amounts to an impeachment, 
is only the latest of the many assaults that have been made upon 
the good faith of the historian, and every one who has conducted 
classes in Thukydides will have bitter memories of Miiller- 
Striibing, that expatriated German scholar, who fancied that a 
residence in England had made him an authority in practical 
politics; and the readers of the JouRNAL may remember how I 
drew after Bauer the curious curve described by the German 
scholar, and shewed how Thukydides sank in Muller-Striibing’s 
opinion as Miller-Striibing rose in his own, until when Miller- 
Striibing left the world, he left Thukydides in the low estate of 
a professor (A. J. P. VIII 117). 

Whether Mr. Cornford has improved the position of Thu- 
kydides by making him a tragic poet is a matter of opinion. 
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Professors with their foregone conclusions are in their way 
tragic poets, nay, according to some, they are the makers of 
the tragedy through which we are passing. The names of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke are as familiar as those of the heroes 
who are carrying out their doctrines. 


Agamst the doctrine of the historical school represented by 
Mr. Corniord (A. J. P. XXVIII 356), the doctrine that sim- 
pies history by making money the primum mobile, Mr. Lams 
protests, sust as I have protested against what Hilaire Belloc 
has caled “The poenle mversion which makes of history an 
economic phenomenon’. χρήματα. χρήματ᾽ ἀνῆρ was a proverb 
betore the davs of Pindar, but argp is not πόλις and the col- 
lective is something more than the individuals that compose it. 
I will not indulge m historical parallels, even parallels that lie 
very near. More than fifty years ago I wrote an editorial headed 
‘Historical Parallels a Nuisance’, and, as if to furnish an evi- 
dence of my thesis of 1864, I wrote a paper, m 1897, entitled ‘A 
Southerner m the Peloponnesian War’, in which I referred to 
the economic imterpretaton of the Peloponnesian and of the 
Civil Wars (A. J. P. ANVITI 356). Of the present world-war 
ore hears on every hand the cry, ‘This is a Commercial War!’ 
The statement faces me in my morning paper, as I write these 
nes, and a flaming advertisement sums it up in this not un- 
tamiiiar way: ‘England. scenting danger to her own prosperity 
m the development of German science and mventive genius, 
soarht by athance with France and Russia to crowd Germany 
out of the markets of the world’. Here is simplification with a 
vengeance. Everything ts with a vengeance nowadays. ‘Simple 
ts the ward of truth’, says the poet, but the simple is not always 
the true: for mstance, juggle the different parties to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, read into the various speeches, now an indict- 
ment of Enchsh greed. now an indictment of German ambition, 
amd vou have your commercial theory. The πολέμοιο γέφυραι 
are the trade-routes to the Emune, to Egypt, to the Western 
Mediterranean. Thukrdides is supposed to have failed to see, 

or to have ignored. this fundamental fact. It would be too great 
a stretch to suppose that he took it for granted. What of the 
racial elements?) What of the Doric War, what of the grim 
remark of the historian (7. 57) as to the fortune that made 
Donans ficht under the Ionian banner of the violet-crowned 
city, and the ather way, hike Slav im the Teuton army, Teuton 
im the Slav army? What of the antagonistic ideals ? Speed the 
hea on a winged word and it becomes as potent as Thukydides’ 
great cod Paralogos. Think of Kultur. But can anyone think 
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of anything else but Kultur? There are those of us who remem- 
ber when the bare formula ‘State rights’ proved to be an army 
with banners. 


But Mr. Lams is only incidentally concerned with Mr. 
Cornford’s main contention. The chief object of his book is a 
vindication, or, if you choose, the appreciation of Thukydides 
as a Stylist. The subtitle is A Study of Prose-form in Thucyd- 
tides, a subject which has formed the staple of my seminary 
work in Greek Historiography, once every Olympiad, for many 
years. Much of the work was conducted on syntactical lines, 
and Thukydides’ syntax, or as some would say, lack of syntax, 
proved a useful organon in studying the stylistic stratification 
of the great work, and in quickening the appreciation of 
Thukydides’ power of personation, a power denied to him by 
Dionysios. So it was said that Henry Irving was always Henry 
Irving, no matter what part he played. A prince among actors 
he was for all that ; and he who studies the speeches of Thukyd- 
ides in groups will find that the particular is not lost in the 
general. But this is not the place to discuss esthetic syntax. 
It is perhaps the place to say something about the gnomon, 
which Mr. Lamb has employed in the Study of Prose-form in 
Thucydides, and which he has set up in his chapter on Intona- 
tion, a chapter that deals with the history of prose rhythm. 


Now the subject of prose rhythm has assumed such vast 
proportions that a special bureau will have to be organized for 
rhythmical statistics, to which all cases are to be referred. 
Everybody that knows a long from a short—it is not everybody 
—can achieve a doctoral dissertation on the strength of regis- 
tering the clausulae in this and that author, this or that part 
of an author. It 1s a long story, this story of rhythm, which 
it is not necessary to pursue. I do not underrate it. The dili- 
gence of men like Zander commands my unfeigned astonish- 
ment (A. J. P. XXXII 116), and I recognize in the study an 
instrument of precision like statistical syntax, in which I may 
claim to have been one of the pioneers. Who can fail to 
recognize something organic in Bornecque’s exhibition of 
the difference in rhythm between the different sets of 
Cicero’s letters? Nor would I detract an iota from the fame 
that Zielinski has won in this field as in others (A. J. P. 
XXV 453-63), and I have no patience with his German critic, 
who calls that rare genius ‘einen ziemlich begabten Tages- 
schriftsteller’. Mr. Clark 1s heartily welcome to the renown he 
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has gained in the application of rhythmical tests to the text of 
Cicero. Yet as an ancient of days, I sympathize with that 
charming scholar, Mr. Tyrrell, who declined to do all his work 
over again at the bidding of the rhythmizers. There has been 
no lack of rash generalization in this field as in others. The 
taboo of — vy — — has been lifted, just as in the metrical field 
the bifid trimeter is no longer damned but ‘motived’. Just as 
fifty years ago the fashion was started of introducing into 
school grammars the certain results of comparative philology— 
woefully uncertain as some of them proved to be—so we are to 
have a modicum, perhaps more than a modicum, of rhythmic 
incorporated in our textbooks for beginners. Not satisfied with 
the field of Latin and Greek, the cursus is to have its free 
course and be glorified in English literature and English com- 
position. One of Mr. Lams’s sympathetic reviewers urges him 
to translate Thukydides in Thukydidean rhythm. Now here is 
something that has for me a vital interest. For an eminent 
scholar, whose business it is to prepare orations in Latin, con- 
fided to me that he was greatly perturbed by all these canons, 
until he found that by the favor of the Graces his practice had 
unconsciously squared with the theory. Now if the rhythmical 
laws of Latin and Greek hold good in English composition, we 
have a wonderful proof of Indo-European sympathy, and a 
fresh argument for reproducing antique metres in our modern 
tongue. But as a matter of practice the testing of the sentence 
by the ear, and the actual testing of the rhythm by reading 
aloud, are so common that one marvels, as one reads in Faguet, 
that Flaubert makes a virtue of it. 


Une phrase est viable quand elle correspond ἃ toutes les nécessités 
de la respiration. Je sais qu’elle est bonne lorsqu’elle peut étre lue tout 
haut ... Les phrases mal écrites ne résistent pas a cette épreuve; elles 
oppressent la poitrine, génent les battements du coeur, et se trouvent 
ainsi en dehors des conditions de la vie. 


And Faguet adds: 


Et ceci est une des remarques les plus profondes que !’on ait faites sur 
lorganisme du style. 


Profound the remark may be, but it goes back to Dionysios 
of Halicarnassus and doubtless far beyond, and the practice I 
learned by watching my father and listening to him as he was 
working at his editorials. 


As that acute scholar, Professor Humphreys, put to the test 
the theory of the relation of accent to quantity in Greek verse, 
by applying it to his translation of the famous soliloquy of 
Addison’s Cato into Greek trimeters (Tr. A. P. Ass., 1876, 
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Ῥ. 145), so I have taken the liberty of applying the principles 
of the clausula to one of my most carefully written perform- 
ances. I will not go into details, but I have found, as a German 
scholar found some time ago (A. J. P. XXXII 116), that the 
Cretic, as the basic foot, by the help of prelude and postlude, 
complies with the conditions of the dying fall (Cic. Or. 64, 218), 
which charms the ear so much in the closing words of the im- 
mortal eighteenth of Demosthenes, σωτηρίαν ἀσφαλῆ. For the - 
beginner at all events the classical passage of Cicero will suffice 
—the fanfare of the First Paeon at the beginning and the 
cadence of the Fourth Paeon in the Cretic form at the close. 
It is to my mind an image of life—like that other image: — 


On partira vent arriére, 
On reviendra en louvoyant (— v —). 


In English balladry, in English hymnody, as in the Horatian 
Odes, there is no more familiar cadence than the Cretic clausula. 
Porson’s Law of the Final Cretic is the law of the εὐσχήμως 
πεσεῖν, which Comedy can afford to flout. Bid the boy watch 
his quantities and his ear will be attuned to rhythm in time— 
but he must not neglect his frisky genders, his erratic forms, and 
his normal syntax—and he must beware of the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF PHILoLocy, in which he will find recorded from 
time to time the sins of those who occupy the chief seats in the 


synagogue. 
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I—NOTES ON TIBULLUS. 


The natal hour of my edition of Tibullus fell on Friday, 
June 13, 1913. Friday and two thirteens—an ominous con- 
junction. And more than that, my own natal hour had also 
been ominous—it had been marked by a total eclipse of the 
goddess supposed to preside at such functions. Perhaps then, 
I may consider myself lucky to have escaped with nothing 
worse, so far, than the otherwise mysterious disappearance of 
my own copy of the book, in which I had entered a number of 
marginal notes, for future use. Some, however, I was able 
to restore from memory, and a few of them, together with 
certain others which have come to my notice during the past 
year, are my chief excuse for the present article. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I should make no comment 
on the fact that these notes are so largely concerned with the 
literary tradition of Tibullus in modern times. It would not be 
necessary, despite the fact that one of my reviewers, Professor 
Emile Thomas, objected to the insertion of such material in a 
commentary ; he considers it incongruous, a hindrance, rather 
than a help, to the student’s appreciation of his author. This 
is a question of taste and, so far at least as American students 
are concerned, a question of pedagogical method upon which 
I am quite content to differ with Professor Thomas without any 
further discussion. My reasons for it, and therefore my 
reasons for emphasizing the literary tradition of Tibullus, are 
set forth in the Introduction to my edition (p. 66 ff.). But in 
view of one particular remark made by him in this connection, 
I will state them again from a slightly different point of view. 
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‘Je puis bien assurer M. Smith’, he says, ‘que, de tous les vers 
francais qu’il cite, il en est beaucoup qui pour nous sont mauvais sans 
conteste et d’auteurs que nous nous garderons bien de relire.’ 


The statement is frank; my reply shall be equally frank. 
I do not need the assurance of Professor Thomas to convince 
me that a good share of the French echoes of Tibullus, which 
I have quoted, are dull. To have failed to realize that would 
argue a dullness on my own part, from which personally I beg 
to be absolved. I can swear they are dull, those French authors 
whom he included in his arraignment, for I have read them— 
I have even read others of the same dreary period in my own 
tongue, who, incredible as it may seem, are duller yet. Indeed, 
the most notable and significant peculiarity of the literary tra- 
dition of Tibullus as a whole is the fact that modern reminis- 
cences whenever and wherever found are at once so remarkably 
uncommon and so remarkably commonplace, not only few and 
far between but confined for the most part to second and third 
rate authors. 

If, therefore, my only purpose in collecting this material had 
been to point a moral, or adorn a commentary, my labour would 
have been practically in vain. But that was not my purpose. 
My purpose was to give something like definite form to what I 
consider highly important to our understanding and valuation 
of any classical author—the living tradition of him in succeed- 
ing times. In the case of writers so well known and widely 
read as were Vergil and Horace, the living tradition is attested 
in a dozen different ways—literary reminiscence 15 merely one 
of them. In the case of Tibullus, on the contrary, literary 
reminiscence is always our most important witness, sometimes 
it is our only witness. It is disappointing, of course, to learn 
that reminiscences of the great master of Roman elegy are so 
rare and so largely confined to inferior writers. But if such is 
the fact, it is of the highest importance to know it; for it is the 
literary tradition that reflects and illuminates qualities of the 
Poet’s work which we cannot afford to lose sight of. I have 
already discussed those qualities in my Introduction, and will, 
therefore, content myself here with emphasizing anew the fact 
that the literary tradition of Tibullus, in both quantity and 
quality, is the direct and inevitable result of that rare type of 
literary art of which Tibullus and Julius Caesar are the most 
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conspicuous examples. Imitations of Tibullus are few because 
he deals with traditional motives and is not a man of striking 
phrases, in short, because in the ordinary sense he furnishes so 
little to imitate. Imitations of him are inferior, because if he 
is to be imitated at all, it must be closely and as a whole. It 
is no accident, therefore, that the most notable imitators of 
Tibullus should all be of this type, and all second-rate. The 
Elegie of Luigi Alamanni are rarely read except by specialists ; 
James Hammond was never a name to conjure with, and is now 
completely forgotten; and as for Bertin, I could quite believe 
Professor Thomas if he were to assure me that few Frenchmen 
who read Bertin once will ever be guilty of the same offence 
again. 

Briefly then, I emphasize the literary tradition of Tibullus, 
because to my mind it has a definite historical and critica) value, 
and because 1 have learned by experience that it stimulates the 
interest of the average American student. And I distribute it 
through the Commentary, rather than group it elsewhere, be- 
cause 1 also know by experience that unless the student finds it 
then and there, he will never find it at all. 

I should like to believe that my book had something in it 
for the scholars of other nations, but after all, it was designed 
primarily for my own countrymen. And if it serves that pur- 
pose, I ought to be content. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my regret that, owing 
to circumstances, I could not utilize either Professor Cartault’s 
Tibullus, or Professor Rasi’s De Elegia Romana. The former 
arrived too late to be mentioned even in my Preface; and the 
copy of the latter in our Library proved to be defective, and I 
have never been able to find or secure another anywhere. 

Unless otherwise stated, the echoes and references quoted both 
here and in my Commentary are all derived from my own 
reading of the authors mentioned. ‘This, I trust, will explain 
and excuse their somewhat irregular and miscellaneous char- 
acter. 

A word, to begin with, regarding translations. As 1 said in 
my Introduction (p. 65), the translation of Tibullus by T. C. 
Williams (Boston, 1905), so far as I know, is the first and only 
complete version by an American. Since then I have happened 
upon a translation of one elegy, which was made by a Conti- 
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nental officer in 1778. A copy of his works in which this 
version was afterwards published is now in my possession. The 
title-page reads: 

‘The Lyric Works of Horace, translated into English Verse: to 
which are added, a number of Original Poems. By a Native 
of America. Philadelphia, Printed by Eleazer Oswald, at the Coffee- 
House. M,DCC,LXXXVI’ 

The frontispiece, marvelous in design and execution, is 
entirely due to local talent, ‘the work’, as the author explains 
at the end of the volume, ‘of Mr. James Peller Malcom, of this 
city, a young artist, who served but a short time to the business, 
therefore any inaccuracies therein must be imputed to the above 
cause ’, 

The ‘ Native of America’ was Col. John Parke, and the book 
begins with a long dedication 

‘To his Excellency George Washington, Esq., L. L. D. late General 
and Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United States of 
America, Mareshal of France, ἄς. ἃς. &c.’ 

Then after a long and curious ‘Preface addrcssed to the 
subscribers’ (pp. vii-xxiv) we have (pp. Xxv-xxxvil) 

‘The Life of Horace, Compiled from different Authors with remarks 
on his Character, addressed to his excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 
L: L: D. F: R: S: President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
ἃς. ἃς. ἃς: 

Pages 1-190 contain translations of the Odes and Epodes of 
Horace, most of which are individually addressed to persons 
more or less prominent at the time. These are followed (pp. 
190-334) by ‘Translations from the Greek and Latin, with 
Original Poems’. Some of these are by Colonel Parke, others 
by various friends. The long and interesting list of subscribers 
at the end of the book closes with a note in which 

‘The Author returns his thanks to the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, for the kind assistance 
they have given him in promoting this work. The other states have not 
yet sent forward their subscriptions, which he is well inform’d are 
very considerable.’ 

On page 206 ff. we have twelve Elegies, the first of which is 
a translation of Tibullus I, 1. So far as I have yet discovered, 
this is the first American translation of any portion of Tibullus. 
It is addressed to ‘ Miss M. N.’ and dated in “ Camp at Valley- 
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Forge, Apr. 7, 1778”. What a vision the words call up! There 
was an old engraving familiar to my boyhood entitled ‘ Wash- 
ington Praying at Valley-Forge’. I have never seen a picture 
of the great commander swearing at Valley-Forge. Perhaps 
there is none. Nor yet of the soldiers whittling out chessmen 
for Mrs. Washington. Nor of Col. John Parke writing verses 
to ‘ Miss M. N.’—and other damsels of the eighteenth century. 
But praying or swearing, whittling or writing verses were only 
so many ways of winning through a trial so long and so bitter 
that the tradition of it lasted for more than three generations. 
Quam iuvet immites ventos audire cubantem 
et dominam tenero continuisse sinu 


aut, gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit Auster, 
securum somnos imbre iuvante sequi! 


‘What joy, to have the howling tempest sweep, 
And clasp my bashful Delia in my arms! 

Lull’d by the beating showers, we sink to sleep 
Or wake to mutual bliss, secure from harms.’ 


Not a very successful rendering perhaps. But who knows 
how cold his fingers were at the time he wrote it, and what 
excellent reasons he may have had for envying the warmth and 
comfort pictured in the Latin text. 

Tibullus I, 1, 45-48, the distichs just quoted above, are, as 
Professor Mustard points out, imitated by Hugo Grotius, 
Poemata omnia, Amsterdam, 1670, p. 141 (Hyemis Commoda 
Eleg. Lib. I.). 

Quam juvat insomnem ventos audire gementes, 
Tutaque in angusto membra levare toro, 


Et dominam fovisse sinu, si nocte suprema 
Frigidus hybernas moverit Auster aquas? 


Professor Mustard also notes that Franciscus Modius Bru- 
gensis professes some indebtedness to Tibullus. Cp. p. 2. 
(Wirtzeburgi, 1583) : 


Sed rivi manent; quid enim manifesta negabo? 
Ducti de genii sive, Tibulle, tui, etc. 


For example, in Elegia VII, p. 29, 
Cum gaudente foco semper lucente Tibullo 
is a reference to Tib. I, 1, 6, 


Dum meus adsidue luceat igne focus. 
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The last line of his Carmina Sacra III, 12, 
Despiciam reges despiciamque duces, 


almost repeats the last line of Tibullus I, 1; and the same may 
be said of (Carmina Sacra III, 13, p. 134) 


Nox adoperta caput tenebris 


and Tibullus I, 1, 70. Finally in his Silvae, XI (p. 102), he has 
a little poem entitled “ Albius Tibullus ἢ: 


Ut Cidnus nullas sordes, nitidissimus amnis, 
Volvit et a limo purus ubique fluit: 

Sic mea Romanas inter castissima Musas 
Undique nativo culta decore nitet. 

Ergo aliae placeant ornatu trans mare sumto: 

Nostra suo et patrio si placet una, sat est. 


in which, by the way, it is of interest to observe that the text 
itself is more suggestive of Propertius than of the author to 
whom it is addressed. 

Tibullus I, 1, 55. 

Me retinent vinctum formosae vincla puellae, 
Et sedeo duras ianitor ante fores. 

Chariteo, Cantico IV, 146-8 (Benedetto Gareth, detto 1] Chari- 

teo. Rime, ed. E. Percopo, Naples, 1892, p. 333). 


Il captivo d’Amor senza compagna, 
Ante le chiuse porte, ardendo, giace, 
Et cantando di lagrime si bagna. 


Chariteo (1492-1555) is one of the most notable imitators of 
Tibullus among the earlier Italian poets. The imitations in his 
Rime noted here are taken from the commentary of Percopo. 

Speaking of the last days of Dr. Johnson, Boswell says (vol. 
2, p. 639, Oxford, 1904) : 


“ Nobody was more attentive to him than Mr. Langdon, to whom he 
tenderly said [Tib. I, 1, 60]: 


Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 


An interesting example of a rule which seems to apply more 
or less generally to scholars and literary men. Reminiscences 
are likely to begin with some special association, and show a 
marked tendency to recur. So in this case, if we go back 
thirty-odd years to one of Johnson’s own essays, in the Adven- 
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turer for May 25, 1753 (Works, ed. Murphy, London, 18o1, 
vol. III, p. 174), we find the following delectable passage: 


“The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exemplify by another 
instance, which I take this occasion to mention, because, so I am told, 
the commentators have omitted it. Tibullus addresses Cynthia (sic) 
in this manner: 


Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 


Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia stand, 
Held weakly by my fainting, trembling hand. 


To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the death of Tibullus 
(Amor. III, 9, 55): 


Cynthia decedens, felicius, inquit, amata 

Sum tibi; vixisti dum tuus ignis eram. 

Cui Nemesis, quid, ait, tibi sunt mea damna dolori? 
Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. 


Blest was my reign, retiring Cynthia cryd: 
Not till he left my breast, Tibullus dy’d. 
Forbear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan, 

The fainting, trembling hand was mine alone. 


The beauty of this passage, which consists in the appropriation made 
by Nemesis of the line originally directed to Cynthia, had been wholly 
imperceptible to succeeding ages, had chance, which had destroyed so 
many greater volumes, deprived us likewise of the poems of Tibullus.” 


It may be added that had the same chance destroyed all surviv- 
ing references to Propertius, we should be quite unable to 
explain how and why the Doctor came to substitute Cynthia 
for Delia throughout his entire discussion. 

Tibullus I, 2, 7-14. 


Ianua difficilis domini, te verberet imber, 
Te Iovis imperio fulmina missa petant. 
Ianua, iam pateas uni mihi, victa querellis, 
Neu furtim verso cardine aperta sones, 
Et mala si qua tibi dixit dementia nostra, 
Ignoscas: capiti sint precor illa meo. 
Te meminisse decet quae plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum posti florida serta darem. 


p. 431, Canzoni II, 50. 


Crudel & dyre porte,—il vo’ pur dire, 
Non vi volete aprire ?—horrido legno, 
Pien d’ ira & de disdegno—& gelosia, 
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Nudo di cortesia—& di pietate ; 
Superbe porte, ingrate—ad tanti honori; 
Non vedrete piu fiorii—mbhyrti, o rose. 
p. 429, Canzoni IT, ro. 
Νὰ facciate stridore—ad chi riposa. 
p. 430, Canzoni IT, 22 ff. 
Quante volte da sera,—o belle porte, 
M’havete visto, ad morte—gia vicino, 
Piagner fin al matino,—inanzi il sole, 
Ornando di viole—& di ghirlande 
Ambe due queste bande—& tutto il loco, 


Che fusse vér me un poco—omai pietoso, 
Et desse alcun riposo—al viver mio! 


Tibullus I, 2, 75-76. 


Quid Tyrio recubare toro sine amore secundo 
Prodest, cum fletu nox vigilanda venit? 


Cf. James Shirley Triumph of Beauty (Works, ed. Dyce. Lon- 
don, 1833, vol. 6, p. 336). 
and what are all the treasures 
And gifts of Juno, kingdoms pil’d on kingdoms, 
Which at the best but multiply thy cares 
To keep, if Love be not propitious to thee? 


Tibullus I, 2, 890-90. 


Vidi ego qui iuvenum miseros lusisset amores 
Post Veneris vinclis subdere colla senem. 


So in Thomas Heywood’s The Faire Maide of the Exchange 
(London, Pearson, 1784, vol. 2, p. 49) Phillis exclaims: 
I thanke thee porter, and thanke Love withall, 
That thus hath wrought the tyrant Goldings fall, 
He once scorn’d Love, jeasted at wounded hearts, 
Challeng’d almighty beauty, rail’d at passion, 
And is he now caught by the eyes and heart? 


Tibullus I, 3, 4. 
Abstineas avidas, Mors precor atra, manus, 


is quoted by Frédéric Plessis—omitting avidas—for his sonnet 

to Antony Valabrégue, Vesper Paris, Lemerre, 1897, p. 64. 
Tibullus I, 3, 57-66, the Lovers’ Elysium, seems to have been 

a favourite conception with James Shirley, whom I have already 
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mentioned above. For example, in his Love in a Maze, V, 3 
(vol. 2, p. 361), the conjurer says: 

Know then, they are wander’d far, 

Led by Cupid, God of loves, 

They have now arriv’d those groves, 

Where no happy soul can sleep, 

Venus doth there revels keep; 

Consecrating day and night 

To song, to kisses, and delight: 

They in Elysium breathe, etc. 


Cf. his Honoria and Mammon, 11, 3 (vol. 6, p. 29): 
To climb no higher than Elysium yet; 
Where the pale lovers meet, and teach the groves 
To sigh, and sing bold legends of their loves. 
And his Triumph of Beauty (vol. 6, p. 337): 
Poets have feign’d Elysium after death, etc. 
Tibullus I, 3, 59, 
Hic choreae cantusque vigent, 
is used by Ben Jonson as the motto of his masque of The 


Fortunate Isles. 

Tibullus I, 4, 21. 

Nec iurare time: Veneris periuria venti 
Irrita per terras et freta summa ferunt. 

These lines are quoted by Benedictus Curtius Symphorianus in 
his Commentary on the Aresta Amorum of Martial d’Auvergne, 
Paris, 1566, p. 42. For other quotations cf. 6. g., pp. 284; 294; 
355; 386; 414; 415; 434; 653; 734; 847. 

Tibullus I, 4, 27. 


At si tardus eris, errabis: transiet aetas: 
Quam cito non segnis stat remeatque dies. 


Chariteo, p. 202, Sonetto CLXI, 1-2. 


Corre ’1 tempo con gli anni e’ giorni in fretta, 
L’ eta velocemente al fin contende. 


Tibullus I, 4, 63-64, is the passage referred to by Federico 
Luigini da Udine in his Libro della Bella Donna (Tratti del 
Cinquecento, Bari, Laterza, 1913, p. 248), while discussing the 
ivory neck of Narcissus. 


‘Questa ὁ simile’, he says, ‘alla favola di Pelope di Vergilio nel terzo 
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della Georgica. Tibullo al primo delle sue colte Elegie ed il medesimo 
vostro Ovidio al sesto delle Trasformazione ne fanno menzione, etc.’ 


Tibullus I, 4, 65-66. 


Quem referent Musae vivet dum robora tellus, 
Dum caelum stellas, dum vehet amnis aquas 


was used for the title-page of Belvedere, or the Garden of the 
Muses. Imprinted at London by F. K. for Hugh Astley, 
dwelling at Saint Magnus corner, 1600. This book, the editor 
of which was the well-known John Bodenhan,, is criticised and 
incidentally the quotation from Tibullus on the title-page is 
paraphrased and adapted as follows by ‘ Judicio’ in The Return 
from Parnassus, which was first acted in 1601 [Dodsley’s Old 
English Plays ed. Hazlitt, London, 1874, vol. IX, p. 111]: 


Judicio. Considering the furies of the time, I could better endure to 
see those young can-quaffing hucksters shoot off their pellets, so they 
would keep them from these English ‘ Flores Poetarum’, but now the 
world is come to that pass, that there starts up every day an old goose 
that sits hatching up those eggs which have been filched from the nest 
of crows and kestrels. Here is a book, Ingenioso; why, to condemn it 
to clear fire, the usual Tyburn of all misliving papers, were too fair a 
death for so foul an offender. 


Ingenioso. What’s the name of it, I pray thee, Judicio? 
Judicio. Look, it’s here: ‘ Belvedere’. 


Ingenioso. What, a bell-wether in Pauls Churchyard! so called be- 
cause it keeps a bleating, or because it hath the tinkling bell of so many 
poets about the neck of it? What is the rest of the title? 

Judicio. ‘The Garden of the Muses.’ 


Ingenioso. What have we here, the poet garish, gaily bedecked, like 
fore-horses of the parish? What follows? 


Judicio. Quem referent musae, vivet, dum robora tellus, 
Dum caelum stellas, dum vebit (sic) amnis aquas. 


Who blurs fair paper with foul bastard rhymes, 
Shall live full many an age in latter times: 

Who makes a ballad for an ale-house door, 

Shall live in future times forevermore : 

Then ( ), thy muse shall live so long, 

As drafty ballads to thy praise are sung. 


Tibullus I, 5, 37-38. 
Saepe ego temptavi curas depellere vino: 
At dolor in lacrimas verterat omne merum, 
is clearly the inspiration of Lebrun’s verses A Climene (Epi- 
grammes, etc., Paris, 1713, p- 148) : 
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Depuis qu'il a fallu m’arracher de vos charmes, 

Je bois pour adoucir l’excés de mon chagrin; 
Aimable Climéne, mes larmes 

Sont la seule eau que je mets dans mon vin. 


Tibullus I, 5, 39-40. 


Saepe aliam tenui: sed iam cum gaudia adirem, 
Admonuit dominae deseruitque Venus. 


The passage from Mario Equicola which I quoted in my note 
on these lines was evidently responsible in large part for the 
following in Giuseppe Betussi’s amusing dialogue known as 
1 Raverta (Trattati d’ Amore del Cinquecento, Bari, 1912, 
p. 71). Here Baffa, who acts as the apologist of her sex, says: 


Lasciate, di grazia, star tanti poeti, perché, volendo coprire il difetto, 
ch’ ὁ in loro, I instabilita, I’ attribuiscono a noi donne. Come fece 
Tibullo ch’ amo Delia e lasciolla per Nemesi, e poi lascid Nemesi, e tolse 
Neera, ed alla fine fu si ardito che scrisse le donne essere instabili e 
leggiere. 


Tibullus I, 5, 57, 


Sunt numina amanti, 


was used by John Gay for the title-page of his Dione. 
Tibullus I, 6, 63-64. 


Vive diu mihi, dulcis anus: proprios ego tecum, 
Sit modo fas, annos contribuisse velim. 


The thought expressed is not uncommon in antiquity. 
Cp. Plautus Asinaria, 609-610. 


Egon te? quam si intellegam deficere uita, iam ipse 
Vitam meam tibi largiar et de mea ad tuam addam. 


Propertius, IV, 11, 95. 


Quod mihi detractum est, vestros accedat ad annos: 
Prole mea Paullum sic iuvet esse senem. 


Seneca, De Brev. Vitae, VIII, 4. 


Nec est tamen, quod putes illos ignorare, quam cara res sit: dicere 
solent eis, quos valdissime diligunt, paratos se partem annorum suorum 
dare. 


Statius Silvae, V, 1, 176. 


Tum sic unanimum moriens solatur amantem: 
Pars animae victura meae, cui linquere possim 
O utinam, quos dura mihi rapit Atropos, annos: 
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Tertullian, Apologeticus, 35, speaking of certain occasions 
when the emperor appeared before the people, says: 

Iam si pectoribus ad translucendum quamdam specularem materiam 
natura obduxisset, cuius non praecordia insculpta apparerent novi ac 


novi Caesaris scenam congiario dividundo praesidentis etiam illa hora 
qua acclamant: 


De nostris annis tibi Iuppiter augeat annos. 

Gregory Nazianzenus, Eis Βασίλειον (quoted by M. Antonius 
Muretus, Variae lectiones, IX, 1.) : καὶ προσθεῖναί τι τῆς ἑαυτῶν 
ζωῆς ἕκαστος ἐκείνῳ, εἴπερ οἷόν τε, πρόθυμος ἦν. 

Vollmer (Statius |. c.) also mentions the Hypothesis of the 
Alcestis of Euripides, but Consol. ad Liviam, 413; Anthol. Lat. 
(Carm. Epig., Buecheler), 1080, 3; 1116, 5; 1257, 11; 1551, 4, 
and Statius, Silvae II, 3, 74, are none of them in point. 

As I said in my note, modern parallels are not common. The 
most notable perhaps of all is the passage towards the end of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Day 10, Novel 3, in which Nathan and 
Mithridanes are showing off their generosity to each other. 
For example, among other things Nathan says: 

Piccol dono ἃ donare cento anni: quanto adunque ὁ minore donarne 


sei o otto che io a star ci abbia? Prendila adunque, se ella t’ aggradea, 
io te ne priego. 


And among other things Mithridanes replies: 


Tolga Iddio che cosi cara cosa, come la vostra vita ἃ no che io da voi 
dividendola la prenda, ma pur la disideri, come poco avanti faceva: 
alla quale non che io diminuissi gli anni suoi, ma io I’ aggiugnerei 
volentier de’ miei. 

Ἐς, Ὁ. Guerazzi, Beatrice Cenci, chap. 31, makes Beatrice say, 
in her last speech to her friends, the ‘ Sette Vergini’: 

Io vorrei lasciarvi gli anni che avrei dovuto vivere per aggiuntarli ai 
vostri: e meglio le contentezze che avrei dovuto godere. 

In his ‘Epistula ad clarissimum poetam regium Faustum 
Andrelinum, praeceptorem suum quam optime meritum ”’ (Poe- 
mata aliquot insignia illustrium poetarum recentiorum, Basileae, 
1544), Claudius Baudinus says: 


Sum iuvenis; Divi, nostrum superaddite vitae 
Tempus adorando post sua fata seni 


Huic date quod fati decreto vivere possum; 
Sit phoenix illi vita, cicada mihi. 

Pro Polluce vices gerat et pro Castore; ut annos 
Vixerit ipse suos vivat et inde meos. 
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According to Witkowski, L’Art Profane a l’Eglise, Paris, 
1908, p. 63, the last two lines of the epitaph of Dorothea Tonna 
in the Church of St. Mark, Trent, are: 


Immatura peri: sed tu diuturnior, annos 
Vive meos, coniux optime, vive tuos. 


Tibullus I, 6, 81-82. 


Hanc animo gaudente vident iuvenumque catervae 
Commemorant merito tot mala ferre senem: 


The exceptional use of senem as a feminine in this passage 15 
thus commented upon by Pontanus in his Charon (Opera, 
Basel, vol. 2, p. 1170) : 


At a Tibullo Albio comiter fuisse exceptum cumque Pedanum me 
vocari dicerem, gaudium eum exibuisse, arbitratum Pedo, in cuius agro 
rus habuisset, oriundum esse atque huius rei gratia docuisse me nomen 
“senex’ apud vetustissimos latinos communis fuisse generis, propterea 
quod dixisse se cum de anicula loqueretur, ‘merito tot mala ferre 
senem ?’ 


Apropos of the ‘ Blue Loire’ (Tibullus I, 7, 12), Robert Barr, 
in his novel of Cardillac, chap. 12, says that the river 15: 


- 


“In spring a raging, resistless flood, spreading from bank to bank, 
but now, under the moonlight, seeming a serious and placid stream, 
intersected by long patches of gravel islands and peninsulas, white and 
gleaming between glittering stretches of blue water.” 


Since my note on Jupiter Pluvius was written (I, 7, 26) 
Professor Mustard has discovered the following examples of 
its use: 

Augustinus Favoritius Ad Ferdinandum Furstenbergium ; 
De nocturno bubonis cantu in Albano secessu (Septem Illus- 
trium Virorum Poemata. Amstelodami, ap. Elzevirium, 1672, 
p. 98) : 

Interdum iuvat arboribus decerpere poma: 
Interdum nemoris fingere falce comam: 
Irriguosque iugo rivos inducere campis, 
Cum pluvium tellus poscit hiulca Iovem. 
Again in his Ophigenia, Ad Sigismundum Chisium in Albano 
rusticantem (id. ibid. p. 120), 
Sive Notus venas et spiramenta relaxans, 
Terrarum fibris abstrusos elicit angues, 
Reddit ut aere silex ignem percussa latentem, 
Seu natura soli pluvio Iove concipit illos, 


Tactaque sole novo conceptos edit in auras, 
Omnia qui sparsi repunt per membra Gigantis. 
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More interesting because it shows that the tradition of this 
phrase in English was at least half a century older than the first 
example of it quoted by the Oxford Dictionary is a passage in 
the Ingoldsby Legends (Jerry Jarvis’s Wig, about the middle) : 
“Joseph worked on; and when at last Jupiter Pluvius descended in 
all his majesty, soaking the ground into the consistency of dingy 
pudding.” 
Barham, the author of the Ingoldsby Legends, died in 1845. 
Again, Mary Russell Mitford, who died in 1855, says in her 
Village Tales and Sketches (August 15, The Hard Summer) : 


Shivering under the influence of the Jupiter Pluvius of England, the 
watery St. Swithin. 


Tibullus I, 7, 29-34, 


Primus aratra, etc. 


are quoted by Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas in his Apologetica 
Historia de las Indias, cap. lxxvii [Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles, 13, p. 199, Madrid, 1909]. 

Apropos of coma as applied to foliage (I, 7, 34, note), 
Richard Niccols [The Cuckow. At etiam cubat cuculus: surge 
amator, 1 domum. Richardus Niccols, in Artibus Bac. Oxon. 
Aulae Mag.—At London Printed by F. K. and are to be sold by 
W. C. 1607] speaks of 

“The loftie trees, whose leavie lockes did shake, 
And with the wind did daliance seeme to make.” 
Tibullus I, 7, 37-38. 
Ile liquor docuit voces inflectere cantu, 
Movit et ad certos nescia membra modos: 

Speaking of the use of music in the churches, Guillaume 
Bouchet, Sieur de Brocourt, 1513-1597 [Les Sérées, Paris, 
Lemerre, 1873, vol. I., Ὁ. 160], says: 

‘Seroit-ce point [s. e., ceste defense] ἃ cause du prouerbe qui dit, 


personne ne chante a ieun, et que les chantres aiment le vin? Et 
pourtant lisez-vous en Ovide: 


Pareillement par Je vin que augmente 
Le bon esprit, des vers rimez on chante. 
Et Tibulle- 
| Ceste liqueur enseigna divers tons, 
Et a danser soubs l’accord des chansons. 


Tibullus I, 7, 63-64. 
At tu, Natalis multos celebrande per annos, 
Candidior semper candidiorque veni. 
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Chariteo, p. 119, Sonetto C, 12-14. 


Volgi & rinova i tuoi tempi quieti, 
Et sia sempre meglior il tuo ritorno, 
Et pit felice, & pien d’ augurii lieti. 


Tibullus I, 9, 65-66. 


Et tua perdidicit: nec tu, stultissime, sentis 
Cum tibi non solita corpus ab arte movet. 


Under ordinary circumstances the following four illustrations 
of the point of this Tibullian distich might be cited as echoes, 
but it is practically certain that except perhaps in the case of 
Piron they are not to be associated in the remotest degree with 
any Roman author. The first (Alexis Piron, Oeuvres Badines, 
Bruxelles, 1820, Ὁ. 90) reads: 


Jeanneton en la nuit premiere, 
Son mari dessus elle étant, 

Remuait des mieux le derriére, 
Et puis disait en s’ébattant: 

‘Mon doux ami que j’aime tant, 
Fais-je pas bien de cette sorte?’ 

Le mari lors qui se transporte 
Lui répond de courroux é€pris: 

‘Oui, mais que le grand diable emporte 
Ceux qui vous en ont tant appris.’ 


Of which, apparently, the following Italian epigram (Tem- 
pietto di Venere, Londra [n. d.], p. 115) is merely a translation: 


La prima notte, piena d’appetito, 

Lisetta sotto il giovine marito 

S’ agitava coi lombi e con le rene, 

E a lui dicea: ‘Ti par ch’ io faccia bene?’ 
ΕἸ di amor fra i trasporti, 

Risposele arrabbiato: 

‘Si, che il diavol ti porti 

Con quei che a far si ben t’ hanno insegnato.’ 


Quite innocent of any sort of literary background is the 
following epigram which I found in a college paper some four 
or five years ago. Unfortunately I am now quite unable to 
give the exact reference: 


All summer the lover has been on the rack, 
And he is not happy precisely 

To find that the girl that he’s engaged to comes back 
With a wonderful gift to kiss nicely |! 
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The latest illustration of this theme to come to my notice is to 
be found in Puck, Nov. 7, 1914, p. 15. A picture of a young 
man and maid making desperate love in the corner of the par- 
lour. The picture is entitled, The Thorn, and underneath are 
the following verses : 


No other eyes that e’er met mine 
Have had that deep yet simple lure— 
Eyes maddening as age-old wine 
And yet so clear and pure. 
No other lips I e’er did press 
Were moistened so with honey-dew 
Or parted thus in a caress 
As mine sank softly through. 
No other breast e’er pillowed me 
With such a throbbing rhythmic swell, 
As if, within, a restless sea 
Of yearning rose and fell. 
No other arms about me thrown 
So heavy on my shoulders bore, 
As though a life that stood alone 
Could stand alone no more. 
No other heart I ever met 
So evidently for me burned. 
With all my soul I love her, yet— 
I wonder where she learned ! 


Tibullus I, 10, 1-8. 


Quis fuit horrendos primus qui protulit enses? 
Quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit! 

Tum caedes hominum generi, tum proelia nata, 
Tum brevior dirae mortis aperta via est, 
An nihil ille miser meruit, nos ad mala nostra 
Vertimus in saevas quod dedit ille feras? 
Divitis hoc vitium est auri, nec bella fuerunt, 
Faginus astabat cum scyphus ante dapes. 


‘Chariteo, p. 183, Canzone XVII, 81-96. 


Ben fu senza pieta quel ferreo petto, 

Quell’ animo feroce, 

Che fu inventor del ferro, horrendo & forte 
D’ allhora incomincio la pugna atroce 

La venenosa Aletto: 

Et di pit breve via per I’ impia morte 

Aperse le atre porte; 

Ma non fu in tutto colpa di quel primo: 

Ché cid, che lui trovd col bel sapere 

In contro a I!’ aspre fere, 
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Noi ne li nostri danni hor convertimo. 
Questo advien, (se ’1 falso io non estimo) 

Di fame di thesoro, 

Ch’ ogni petto mortal tene captivo: 

Ché pria che fusse I’ oro 

Non era il ferro al’ huom tanto nocivo! 


Tibullus I, 10, 45 ff. 


Interea Pax arva colat. Pax candida primum 
Duxit araturos sub iuga curva boves: 
Pax aluit vites et sucos condidit uvae, etc. 


Chariteo, p. 183, Canzone XVII, 97-102. 


Ai, pace; ai, ben!, di buon si desiato!, 
Alma pace & tranquilla, 

Per cui luce la terra e Ἶ ciel profondo; 
Pace, d’ ogni cittade & d’ ogni villa, 

D’ ogni animal creato 

Letitia, & gioia del sidereo mondo. 


Tibullus I, 10, 67-68. 
At nobis, Pax alma, veni spicamque teneto, 
Perfluat et pomis candidus ante sinus. 


Chariteo, p. 183, Canzone XVII, 103-4. 


Mostra il volto giocondo, 
Et, con la spica o i dolci frutti in seno, ete. 


Chariteo, p. 390, Cantico ITI, 25-27 (speaking of Amor), 


Ne la sua man portava una aurea spica, 
Et un pampineo ramo, intorno avolto 
A I aratro, de ? huom dolce fatica. 


For which Percopo also cites Tibullus I, 10, 45-47. 
Tibullus IT, 1, 81-82. 


Sancte, veni dapibus festis, sed pone sagittas 
Et procul ardentes hinc precor abde faces! 


Compare Lessing, An Amor, Lieder, vol. 1, p. 128, Stuttgart, 
1886: 


Komm auch ohne Pfeil und Bogen, 
Ohne Fackel angezogen .... 
Stelle dich, um mir lieb zu sein, etc. 


Tibullus II, 2, 1 ff. 


Dicamus bona verba: venit Natalis ad aras: 
Quisquis ades, lingua, vir mulierque, fave, etc. 


II 
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Chariteo, p. 118, Sonetto C, 5 ff. 


Dicano hor caste, pie, sante parole, 

Ecco ’1 dolce natal, fausto & giocondo 
Del gran Pontano, a null’ altro secondo 
In le virtt, ch’ Apollo honora & cole. 


Tibullus II, 3, 11-14, 


Pavit et Admeti tauros formosus Apollo, 
Nec cithara intonsae profueruntve comae, 

Nec potuit curas sanare salubribus herbis: 
Quidquid erat medicae vicerat artis amor, 


are imitated by Angelo Poliziano, Stanze I, 108. 


Diventa Febo in Tessaglia un pastore; 

FE’ n picciola capanna si ripone 

Colui ch’ a tutto ’1 mondo da splendore; 
Né gli giova a sanar sue piaghe acerbe, 
Perché conosca le virtt dell’ erbe. 


Tibullus II, 4, 19, 
Ad dominam faciles aditus per carmina quaero, 


evidently inspired the following mediaeval epigram, to be found, 
for instance, in the Nugae Venales, Crepundia Poetica, p. 27. 


Ad dominam intrepido vis tendere carmina cursu? 
Scire operae pretium est quo pede versus eat: 

Nimirum pedibus metrorum ex omnibus unum 
Prae reliquis mulier dactylon omnis amat. 


Tibullus II, 5, 109-110. 


Et mihi praecipue. 1aceo cum saucius annum 
Et faveo morbo, cum iuvat ipse dolor 


seems to have suggested to Angelo Poliziano, Stanze I, 13, 8, 


Si bel titol d’ amore ha dato ᾽Ἶ mondo 
A un cieca peste, a un mal giocondo, 


and again in his Orfeo, Atto, I. 


Aristeo ama, e diamar non vuole, 
Né guarir cerca di si dolci noglie. 


Compare also Benserade, Regrets, p. 155. 


Je favorise mon martyre 
Et déteste ma guérison. 
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For Chariteo, Sonetto CCX, p. 247, 


Non fulge nel mio albergo auro né avorio, 
La vana ambitione in odio tegno: 

De la benegna vena del mio ingegno, 

Di fede & mente retta io sol mi glorio, 


Percopo cites Tibullus III, 3, 11, 13, 16, but the real inspiration 
of this sonnet, as Percopo, himself, shows, is the famous Ode 
of Horace (II, xviii) which begins 

Non ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar, 


Non trabes Hymettiae 
Premunt columnas ultima recisas, etc. 


Tibullus ITT, 4, 63. 
Sed flecti poterit: mens est mutabilis illis: 
Chariteo, p. 123, Sonetto CVI, 13-14. 


Ma come ἃ fermo un odioso stato, 
Fuor di natura, in petto femenile? 


Tibullus III, 5, 4 [Lygdamus], 
Cum se purpureo vere remittit humus, 
is the motto and inspiration of Frédéric Plessis’ ‘ Le Lac Natal’ 
Vesper, Paris, Lemerre, n. d. p. 9. 
Le printemps, sous sa pourpre, a réparé la terre; etc. 


His Gloire Latine, Vesper, p. 1, begins thus: 


Ne crains pas si la route est sombre ot je te méne: 
L’ombre y vient des lauriers mélés aux tamaris, 

De ceux qui plaisaient tant a la muse romaine 

Quand l’Aurore et Vesper connaissaient Lycoris. 


Quand l’eau de Bandusie, interdite au profane, 
Dans son cristal, teinté par la rose et le vin, 
Reflétait un front d’or de jeune courtisane 
Auprés de ton front brun, poéte au chant divin! 


Quand, d’ache couronné, le nom de Quintilie, 
Ou le tien, Némésis, ou, Néére, le tien, 

Avaient conquis le monde ἃ la mélancolie 
Avant le mort de Pan et le régne chrétien .... 


De demain ne craignant ni !’oubli ni l’insulte, 

Pour avoir, deux mille ans bientot, bravé leurs coups, 
Ce monde sans égal offre a qui cherche un culte 

Ses temples habités par des dieux grands et doux. 
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It is of interest to observe that for Boileau the representatives 
of the Elegy are Tibullus and Ovid. Propertius is entirely 
ignored. Boileau in his Art Poétique, Chant II, 38 ff., says: 


D’un ton un peu plus haut, mais pourtant sans audace, 

La plaintive élégie, en longs habits de deuil, 
Sait les cheveus épars, gémir sur un cercueil. 
Elle peint des amants la joie et la tristesse. 
Flatte, menace, irrite, apaise une maitresse. 
Mais, pour bien exprimer ces caprices heureux, 

C’est peu d’étre poete, il faut étre amoureux. 

Je hais ces vains auteurs, dont la muse forcée 
M’entretient de ses feux, toujours froide et glacée, 
Qui s’affligent par art, et, fous de sens rassis, 
S’érigent, pour rimer, en amoureux transis. 

Leurs transports les plus doux ne sont que phrases vaines; 
Ils ne savent jamais que se charger de chaines, 

Que bénir leur martyre, adorer leur prison, 

Et faire quereller les sens et la raison. 

Ce n’était pas jadis sur ce ton ridicule 

Qu’ Amour dictait les vers que soupirait Tibulle, 

Ou que, du tendre Ovide animant les doux sons, 

Il donnait de son arc les charmantes lecons. 

Il faut que le coeur seul parle dans lélégie. 


Again, Horace, Odes, I, 33, 1, 
Albi ne doleas, etc. 


addressed to Tibullus, is the heading and suggestion of Plessis’ 
Sagesse, Amour (Vesper, p. 31). In this poem, the position of 
Tibullus is occupied by Plessis, and that of Horace by Leopold 
Sudre. For example, Sudre is made to say: 


Si j’avais le discret badinage d’Horace, 

J’essaierais par mes vers de ranimer ta foi, 

Jeune homme qu’un amour invincible terrasse ... . 
Albius, il est vrai, fut moins triste que toi. 


To which Plessis replies (p. 33): 


Crois-tu vraiment qu’ Horace ait consolé Tibulle, 
Ami sage, censeur des tristesses d’autrui? 

Le jour que m’annongaient tes vers ne m’a pas lui; 
Son soleil ironique ἃ lhorizon recule.... 


La mesure est divine et tout excés nuisible, 

Et qui !’a mal choisi s’obstine a tort au but. 
Horace avait raison mais Tibulle en mourut.... 
Et toi, n’as-tu jamais déssiné l’impossible? 


NOTES ON TIBULLUS. ISI 


Tibullus ITI, 6, 56. 
Perfida, sed, quamvis perfida, cara tamen! 


William Hayley, Life and Posthumous Writings of William 
Cowper, Chichester, vol. II, 1803, p. 279. 


“In many, many passages” (Hayley is discussing Pope’s version of 
the Iliad) “where it deviates widely from the original, a Reader of 
taste and candour admires both the dexterity, and the dignity of the 
translator, and if he allows the version to be unfaithful, yet with Mr. 
Twining (the accomplished Translator of Aristotle, who has justly and 
gracefully applied an expressive Latin Verse to this glorious Transla- 
tion, so bitterly branded with the epithet unfaithful!) he tenderly 
exclaims 

‘Perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen’.” 


Thomas Twining (1735-1804), apart from his famous transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Poetics, or, as he entitled it, Treatise on 
Poetry, London, 1789, appears to have published nothing but 
three sermons. 

The Panegyricus Messallae is imitated in Canzone VII 
(Chariteo) in the most deliberate and relentless manner. The 
passages noted by Percopo are as follows: 

Tibullus IV, 1, 28-32. 


Nam quamquam antiquae gentis superant tibi laudes, 
Non tua maiorum contenta est gloria fama, 

Nec quaeris quid quaque index sub imagine dicat, 
Sed generis priscos contendis vincere honores, 

Quam tibi maiores maius decus ipse futuris: 


Chariteo, p. 76, Canzone VII, 43-51. 


Benché di tuoi magiori i celebri atti 
Sonan con chiara tromba in ogni parte, 
Tu de la gloria lor non ti contenti; 
Ma con favor di Pallade & di Marte 
Contendi superar la fama o’ fatti 

De le pissate vostre antique genti. 

Sei le passate vostre antique genti, 
Sei preclaro ornamento a li presenti, 

A li posteri tuoi non dubbia speme 
De riposo, d’honore & gloria vera. 


Tibullus IV, I, 39-40. 


Nam quis te maiora gerit castrisve forove? 
Nec tamen hic aut hic tibi laus maiorve minorve. 
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Chariteo, p. 76, Canzone VII, 55-56. 
Non si vedra giamai, né si sagace, 
Invitto & forte sempre in arme e’n pace. 


Tibullus IV, 1, 45-47. 


Nam seu diversi fremat inconstantia vulgi, 
Non alius sedare queat: seu iudicis ira 
Sit placanda, tuis poterit mitescere verbis. 


Chariteo, p. 76, Canzone VII, 57-62. 


Pero che mai nessun con tal dolcezza 
Seppe affrenar 1’ indomita insolentia 
De I inconstante volgo & inquieto. 
Tu vinci con soave, alta eloquentia 
Ogn’ animo crudel, pien di durezza, 
ΕἾ mesto fai in un momento lieto. 


Tibullus IV, 1, 50-51. 


Vixerit ille senex quamvis, dum terna per orbem 
Saecula fertilibus Titan decurreret horis. 


Chariteo, p. 78, Canzone VII, 98 


Poi de la tua Nestorea etade antica. 


Tibullus IV, 1, 82-88. 


Nam te non alius belli tenet aptius artes, 
Qua deceat tutam castris praeducere fossam, 
Qualiter adversos hosti defigere cervos, 
Quemve locum ducto melius sit claudere vallo, 
Fontibus ut dulces erumpat terra liquores, 
Ut facilisque tuis aditus sit et arduus hosti, 
Laudis et adsiduo vigeat certamine miles. 


Tibullus IV, 1, 91-94. 


Aut quis equum celeremve arto compescere freno 
Possit et effusas tardo permittere habenas 

Inque vicem modo directo contendere passu, 

Seu libeat, curvo brevius convertere gyro. 


Chariteo, p. 77, Canzone VII, 71-76. 


Tu non ignori in quale arte di guerra, 
E’n qual guisa |’ exercito securo, 
Mover bisogna, 0 posare, o munire, 
Dove conven signar la fossa ΟἾ muro, 
Et dove pit. feconda sia la tierra, 

Pit. commoda a difesa & a ferire. 
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Tibullus IV, 1, 106-107. 


At non per dubias errant mea carmina laudes: 
Nam bellis experta cano. Testis mihi victae, etc. 


Chariteo, p. 75, Canzone VII, 15. 
Non voglio errando andar per dubbie lode. 
Chariteo, p. 133, Canzone X, 82-83. 


Ne gir conven per lode incerte errando, 
Ché da qua I’ alpe & oltre, in mare, in terra. 


Tibullus IV, 2, 5-6. 


Illius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor. 


In my note on this passage, I cited a number of echoes and 
parallels of this pretty conceit. See also Marbury Ogle, Origin 
and Tradition of Literary Conceits, A. J. P. XXXIV, p. 133, 
where among various examples quoted cf. Chapman, First 
Sonnet to His Mistress Philosophy : 


Lovers kindling your enraged fires 
At Cupid’s bon-fires burning in the eye. 


I am now able to add the following from Angelo Poliziano, 
Stanze, I, 44, 1-2. 


Folgoran gli occhi d’ un dolce sereno, 
Ove sue faci tien Cupido ascose, etc. 


It is perhaps worth noting that the Stanze of Poliziano belonged 
to an early stage of his literary development, during which he 
appears to have been considerably influenced by the Elegiac 
Poets. 

This is also the passage of Tibullus which Federico Luigini 
da Udine has in mind when he says in his Libro della Bella 
Donna (Trattati del Cinquecento, Bari, 1913, p. 238), while 
discussing the sort of eyes a lady should have: 


Poiché ho dimostrato gli occhi di questa donna dovere essere neri, 
non erranti e pietosi al guardo, io voglio anco che sieno luminosi e 
sfavillanti in guisa, che contendere con le chiarissime stelle, nel limpi- 
dissimo el serenissimo cielo scintillanti, possano senza vergogna niuna. 
Tali erano quelli di Dafne fuggitiva: tali quelli di Narciso, come ci 
scopre Ovidio; tali quelli di Laura, come ci mostra ’! Petrarca nel 
sonetto “ Amor ed io si pien di meraviglia”; e in quello “ Quel sempre 
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acerbo”, e in altri luoghi assai; tali quelli di Amaranta presso al 
Sannazaro; tali quelli di Anzia, bella innamorata di messer Tito 
Strozza, il padre, presso al primo libro de’ suoi Amori; tali quei di 
Sulpizia presso a Tibullo al quarto libro; tali quei di Cinzia presso a 
Properzio al secondo. L’ Aristio in Alcina paragona gli occhi di lei 
iperbolicamente al sole; il che veggio aver fatto il Petrarca ne’ sonetti 
“Qual ventura me fu”, e “I vidi in terra”. 


Tibullus IV, 4, 19-20. 


Phoebe, fave: laus magna tibi tribuetur in uno 
Corpore servato restituisse duos. 


Professor Mustard notes the evident echo of this distich in 
Claudio Tolomei (1492-1554) Ad Apolline per il Molsa (La 
Poesia Barbara nei secoli xv e xvi, a cura di Giosué Carducci, 
Bologna, 1881, p. 44). 


Sulpizia salvando pria, salvasti Cherintho. 
Fu di Cherintho vita quella di Sulpizia. 

Che nome Sulpizia? che fama ti porse Cherintho? 
Salvine qui mille, 14 ne guaristi due. 


Menage seems to have admired this distich of Tibullus, but 
much as he may have admired it, he ascribed it to another 
author: 


‘Quand j’apprens la maladie de quelques-uns de mes amis’, he says 
(Menagiana, Paris, 1715, vol. III, p. 220), ‘je me souviens toujours de 
ce Distique de Catulle: 


Phoebe, fave, laus magna tibi tribuetur in uno 
Corpore servato restituisse duos.’ 


‘Ce n’est pas Catulle’, says Bernard de la Monnoye in his editorial 
note ad loc., ‘c’est Tibulle 4, Eleg. 4, imité depuis par Ovide 2. Amor. 13.’ 


Tibullus IV, 5, 13-14. 


Nec tu sis iniusta, Venus: vel serviat aeque 
Vinctus uterque tibi, vel mea vincla leva. 


Cf. Shirley, Love in a Maze (vol. 2, p. 365). 


Kill me with love, thou angry son 
Of Cytherea, or let one, 

One sharp golden arrow fly, 

To wound her heart for whom I die. 
Cupid, if thou beest a child, 

Be no god, or be more mild. 
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Tibullus IV, 11, is thus very poorly translated by Byron in 
his Hours of Idleness (Works, ed. Coleridge. London, 1808, 
vol. I, p. 74): 


Cruel Cerinthus! does the fell disease 

Which racks my breast your fickle bosom please? 
Alas! I wish’d but to o’ercome the pain, 

That I might live for Life and you again; 

But, now, I scarcely shall bewail my fate: 

By death alone I can avoid your hate. 


Tibullus IV, 13, is thus freely imitated by Thomas Moore 
in a poem which he entitles, ‘ Tibullus to Sulpicia ’. 


“Never shall woman’s smile have power 
To win me from those gentle charms! ” 
Thus swore I, in that happy hour, 
When Love first gave thee to my arms. 


And still alone thou charm’st my sight— 
Still, tho’ our city proudly shine 

With forms and faces, fair and bright, 
I see none fair or bright but thine. 


Would thou wert fair for only me, 

And couldst no heart but mine allure !— 
To all men else unpleasing be, 

So shall I feel my prize secure. 


Oh, love like mine ne’er wants the zest 
Of others’ envy, others’ praise; 

But, in its silence safely blest, 
Broods o’er a bliss it ne’er betrays. 


Charm of my life! by whose sweet power 
All cares are husht, all ills subdued— 
My light in even the darkest hour, 
My crowd in deepest solitude! 


No, not tho’ heaven itself sent down 
Some maid of more than heavenly charms, 
With bliss undreamt thy bard to crown, 
Would he for her forsake those arms! 


: ΚΊΒΒΥ FLOWER SMITH. 
Tur Jouws Horpxins University. 


Π--ΡΕΟ DOMO MEA. 
Part II. 
[ConcLuUDED FroM A. J. P. XXXVII 72.] 


B. The Nasal Verb Flexion. 


5. Etymology. IE. Vnéy-, a. ‘ducere, trahere, ferre’, etc., 
in Indo-Iranian ndyats (ndyate); ὃ. specialized as ‘ducere 
(trahere) lanam’ >‘nere’ in European tongues; e. intrans. 
‘ducere’, like Germ. (sich) ziehen, Lat. (se) agit; d. inchoa- 
tive-diminutive = ‘takes-to, incipit’, etc. (§ 20 c). 

6. Inflexion. a. (s)ne(i)mt, né(i)si, né(i)t (cf. ἔςννη 
‘span’, possibly Lat. nés nef); plur. na(1)méds, etc., and in 
composition -n[a]mos (cf. Av. fryg-nmahi, fryg- being from 
*priyom-, §§ 76, 10). δ. sg. nami, nasi, nati, cf. Lat. do 
-ddés, dat, as found in compounds like trddo, etc., and Celtic 
-nami -nati in the nasal verbs (Thurneysen, Gr. ὃ 592). 
c. némi nett, by influence of a on ὁ, cf. Skr. ti-sthati, Lat. 
sistit, and the flexion of cer-nis cer-nit. d. néyé neyeti, cf. 
Lith. speju, etc., ap. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 3. § 136, Lat. neo πᾶς 
net; perhaps also méyeti by influence of a on f. Note the 
abnormal (?) accent of Skr. chdydti ‘cuts up’. 6. -ndyd -nd- 
yeti, like {aw pwopat θῶσθαι ( : θῆσθαι), cf. μενοι-νώω below. f. 
nayétt in Skr. πάγαϊ! (secondary accent). g. -nyét, like Skr. 
chydti dydti syadtt. In AV. 11. 7. 4 myd-s may well mean 
*dux’; cf. rdja-nyds (like uda-nyd-, 814 ¢), prius <rdj-n: 
rajan- ‘regimen’. 

7. Reduction in the priora. @. An IE. group like *budhi 
neti (Skr. infin. budh-i, § 4 δ.) or *budhm neti, if run together 
when the force that produced the zero vowel-grade was active, 
would have yielded *budhneti. Or m <om is admissible 
under these conditions. ὅδ. The combination mrr-t-néti would 
likewise have yielded an allegro *mrneti (= Skr. mrnati, cf. 
cr[u]-ndti. Lat. cer-mit is from *kr-i-néti, cf. OHG. (h)I-- 


1See AJPh. 25, 369-389; 26, 172-203, 377-408; 32, 407, §9. Bulletin 
οὗ the University of Texas, no. 263), ὃ 84 sq. 
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nén ‘clinare’.1 Likewise a loc. muni or -mn-1 would reduce to 
mn- (or lento m[n]i-) as in Balto Slavic *mi-né (δ 9). c. 
Aeolic πώ-νω2 ‘bibo’ and Skr. j[%]d-né@t1 (inchoative, ὃ 5 d) 
have a prius of the type of Av. poi ‘defendere’ (di not neces- 
sarily = IE. -4*1), Skr. (pard-)dai. With the prius of πέςνω 
cf. Av. infin. fra-xsnit (1 or 7); -i 1s from -at, reduction form 
of -δὶ (Bartholomae, Gr. Ir. Phil. 1, §§ 217, 219 ὃ). Here 
(in)clinat belongs. From *stha[i]-neti we get *stha-neti in 
Lat. de-stinat (cf. OlIr. con-osnaim <con-od-stdénd-), but in 
OPruss. po-stdnimai std, unless due to recomposition, will be a 
lento form like πω- (πώ-νω). Also. under proper conditions, 
*stha-néti would reduce to -stnét1.* 

8. Proof of 7 ab. δάμ-νημι: prius dmmi-, loc. infin. of 
Vdem ‘to bind’ in κρή-δεμνον ‘ headstall’. Cf. Lat. dém[i|nare 
‘to (bind,) punish’ (d as in maneo): Skr. damd-s ‘ poena’, 
damana-m ‘bestrafung’ (ἢ Germ. strafe: orpeBAds ‘ twisted ’). 
Lat. (con-)sternat, prius str-t- ‘zur starrheit’ (cf. Plautine 
timore tor peo) + nayéti (see below). 

9. Proof of IE. -né(y)-. Besides OBulg. infin. mi-né-ti 
(mi-njg with -ny- as in 6, g.) = Lith. mi-ne-ti (mi- as in 7}; 
see further on -né-, §20) we have OHG. stor-ném ‘zur starr- 
heit ziehe’ (§5 c; cf. AJPh. 25, 386 4.) =stupeo (“ attonitus 
sum”), with original ὃ (now fictitiously explained as analogi- 
cal) or ὃ <ai (see Brugmann, Gr? 1. ὃ 272). The Greek 
dialects entirely fail to certify -nd- for δάμνημι, etc., but all the 
-va- forms belong to Sapvaw, etc. (-va- after épaw, into which a 


2In κίρ-νημι πίλνα-μαι metathesis of κρι- πλι- after κεράννυμι πελάζω. 
(πίτνημι« ὃπτ-ι-νημιῇ). 

2For the combination of *pd1 ‘bibere’ with *néy ‘ducere’ note Lat. 
ducit ‘quafts, bibit’; recalling the other minute correspondence between 
Skr. ndyatti and Lat. ductt, as in the marriage ritual; also carmen (6 pos) 
ducere with ukthant + ni § Io. 

*The conditions portrayed in § 7 are, in a sense, the general condi- 
tions of vowel gradation, but the reduction of a group to a word might 
seem to have more far-reaching consequences. That language of most 
even stress, Greek, reduces τούτῳ before -t to τουτῳί (Aristophanes). 
Under like conditions there was vowel syncope in δάμ[ι]-γημι (ὃ 8) and 
μαν[ι]-θάνω ( 31). The reduction of priora in -d*(y) presents all the 
stages of vowel reduction now recognized for “roots” or “ bases” in 
-a*y. Of course, no “root” or “basis” ever existed and my combina- 
tions reveal, glimpse-like, how (among other things) “roots” are case 
forms. 
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may likewise have been introduced from -vaw verbs) ; -vaw by 
6f. In consternds -ndmus -ndtts ἃ may be a contraction of 
dy dyé (aes: aenus different in rhythm and accent); or 
original -πὸ -ndt -ndmus -ndnt (like dé dat ddmus dant, 86 δ) 
may have followed the quantity pattern of sté stds (das) stat 
stdmus stdtis stant. 

10. Proof of ai/t. Av. vara-naéta ‘chose’ = Skr. d-vrnita 
(Gr. Iran. Phil. 1, § 46; note, after J. Schmidt and pace Bar- 
tholomae, 1. c., #[a] in Gathic vara-n-té ‘chooses’, § 132; cf. 
friyg-n-mahi after §6 a and ¢r[u]-ndtt, §7 δ), in the which 
-ni- has been blandly disqualified, but see the data for OPruss. 
-nai- (Bezzenberger in KZ. 41, 93) and connect af in Goth. 
kun-naip (: Skr. sanati, §7 0c). These widely separated spo- 
radic manifestations of -#a1- are not to be voided (pace Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2, 3, §212, anm.) by a glozing appeal to other ai (as 
oi) forms, for which, rather, the -nas- forms provide a reli- 
able etymological source. In view of the inchoative note in 
the nasal verbs, e. g. kunnaip = ‘ noscit’ (for Germanic, see 
Braune’s Got. Gram.?®, ὃ 1941; supra, ὃ 5 4); and inasmuch as 
our original verb was (s)néy-:—Umbr. per-snimu ‘precator, 
po scito’ is to be derived from a primate prk-i- (-i- lost by 
§ γα; er as in Av. parStd ‘interrogare’, OHG. fergén; also 
in Umbr. pe-perscust) + snéy-/sni, cf. on Av. parasa-nyeiti 
‘interrogat’ § 14 4 Skr. Vai is idiomatically employed with 
words meaning ‘carmen’ (= Skr. ni-thd-m), e. g. ukthani. 
Goth. ἸΓΘΙΠΕΠΌ Ἢ comes from IE. prek-(i )-na- (prius = Lat. 
prece) ‘zur frage ziehen’; cf. allegro πυκνός : lento πυκ-ι-νός 
(prius: πύκ-α) ‘close-drawn’. Note Skr. Vni with anu = 
precari. 

11. The naw/ni verbs. Besides its applicability to the 
né(y)/nt verbs my theory of composition also accounts for 
the verbs in (s)vupe (AJPh. 25, 3872), from the parallel root 
(s)néw- (snéy-w-?)1 The néy and néw suffixes are inter- 
changeable at will because they are different flexion forms of 
one root suffixally employed. In the Seix-vupe type, a the 
prius was an infinitive, déi- k-i or déik-m ‘ad speciem’ + naw- 
mi ‘duco’. 


Why should Walde 5. v. neo credit to Marstrander my two years 
earlier explanation of Skr. ni-v-t-s (AJPh. 25, 373)? Note tautologi- 
cal (ὃ) ni-viad (: vdyas ‘ web’). 
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12. Phraseological use of Skr. ni. The role played by 
(s)néy ‘ducere’ continued to be played by Vni in Sanskrit, as 
follows: a. mrtydve niyate (Vedic prose) = Morti ducitur. 
From aliquem Neci (dat.; nece loc.) ducit the sense of a. 
necat would derive. 6. duhitrive (loc.) nayats (Epic.) = ‘to 
daughterhood brings, makes a daughter of’. ς. vdcgam nayatt 
(RV.) =‘ <in> potentiam ducit’ is typical of a large number 
of turns with terminal accusative, often amounting to peri- 
phrases for verbs; ni + attvrddham ‘exaugescit’; + abalt- 
manam ‘ debilitat’ (?); + ddhadnam ‘pledges’ (?); + ucchra- 
yam ‘auget’; + ksayam ‘necat’ (cf. $6i-ve, intrans., ὃ 5 c) ; 
+ duhkham quasi ‘infortunat’; + dvy-aksaratadm ‘makes two 
syllabled’; + paritosam ‘delectat’; +pustim ‘auget’; + ¢a- 
mam ‘quietat’; + prasadam ‘delectat’, cf. the gerundial 
prasdda-niya-s ‘delectans’, perhaps with -da <-dm (§§7 a, 
144; cf. Bull. §87); + bhasmasat! (advb.) ‘cinefacit’; + 
vi-kriim ‘mutat’; + vikrayam ‘vendit’ (cf. kri-na@ts ‘emit’, 
according to §7.c; Bull, §86); + vi-ndcam ‘necat’ (see a), 
+ vy-ava-hdram quasi ‘causidicat’; + vydghratam ‘makes 
into a tiger’; + vridam ‘embarrasses’; + ¢amam ‘tran- 
quillat’ (cf. ¢ama-niya-s ‘tranquillans’) ; + ¢uidratém ‘makes 
a peon of’; + sam-rabham <‘in>iracundiam ducit’; + sama- 
tém ‘aequiperat’; + saksyam‘testem facit’ (cf. in ius ducito), 
In Avestan we find tam va uhim .. . na3sat = <in> eam 
vos vitam ducat. 

13. Parallels with Germ. ziehen (= ducere); zu rate-, 
zur verantwortung-, in zweifel-; nutzen-; krumm- (and vir- 
tually intrans., sich k. z.), vollziehen; den atem ziehen = 
atmen; sich ins gelbliche z., s. in die lange z.; s. zurecht z. 

14. Compounds, often factitive, in -n(a)yéts (86 fg.): a. 
Skr. is-a-nayanta? = ad celeritatem ducebant (= accelera- 
bant): is-a-nyati. But iatve = ‘liquefacio, calefacio’. Prius 
IE. is-m, acc. to the noun in Skr. ts- ‘erquickung; liquor’ 
(sucus, 5411) tsa-ny@- ‘impetus’ is post verbal. Loc. infin. 
isa-ni ‘to pour’: *ism-nd ‘liquori-ductio’. In RV. Vni is 


1Also used with kar. Apte remarks of niin his lexicon: “bring or 
reduce to a state or condition ...in this sense used... much in the 
same way as ky”. 

* Hyphenation responsive to Sanskrit lexical usage instead of to mere 
morphological theory. 
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common with objects meaning ‘aqua’ (cf. ni-ra-m water), 
as ducere is in Latin; ava + Vni = ‘abgiessen’ (Ὁ avd-ni-s 
‘water course’), ἃ and ni+ ni =‘eingiessen; pra-nita- = 
holy water.—6. Skr. dhts-a-nydntas quasi ‘curantes’: dhis- 
quasi ‘cura’; note the allegro adjective dhis[{a]-nya- (§7 a)- 
—e. meen yar prius acc. n. #d#- as in wda-dhi-s ‘ water-holder’ 

(or ‘giver’ = cloud, spring)?; uda-nyas (dhaéras) = aquam- 
ducentes (fluvii); uda-nydn (abhriyas) = a—d. (>nubes.) 
The current division, udan-ydtt, etc.. was made without lexi- 
cographic consideration? (cf. a).—d. Skr. prt-a-nydti: prius 
prt-a-, accus. to Indo-Iranian *prt-* (Skr. loc. plur. prtsu 31° 

once “reduplicated” (Ὁ) prtst-su; Av. gen. sg. parat-as) ; 
prt-a-nydts (tvad)* ‘te <in> pugnam ducit’. Note for its 
long grade prta-ndyu-s ‘hostilis, hostis’ (-ndyu-5: ndyd-s 
‘dux’ [cf. danda-ndya-ka-s ‘strafrichter’] :: updyu- ‘appro- 
pinquans’: updya-s ‘aditus’) and prtanyti-s ‘hostis’; prt-a- 
nayantam (accent as in chaydti, ὃ6 ἃ 7) ‘pugnantem’; post 
verbal prta-n@, 1) exercitus hostilis (= pugnam-inferens), 
2) ‘pugna’ (.<quasi ‘incursio’). The Avesta has pasand/ 
pasana-m. With Skr. prtandjam ‘ proelium-agentem’ (equum) 
compare Avestan ya0a azdni pasana = ut agam proelia. The 
good fortune that has preserved forms of the moribund mono- 
syllable prt- (on the tendency of monosyllables to vanish, see 
Bull. ὃ 10) enables us very clearly to trace the course of com- 
position (derivation) down to prtang. In some of the follow- 
ing, also, the monosyllabic stem of the priora in -a- (<m/n) 
has been preserved.—e. brahma-nydéni ‘praying’, prius 
brdhma (acc. sg.) ‘hymn, prayer’—f. uksa-nydntas (RV. 
8. 27.9) means ad-augendum (pass. sense) <nos> agentes 
and not “doing like oxen”; prius *uksn- quasi ‘increase ’.— 


2In uda-pa-’ ‘im wasser sich reinigend’ and uda-prut- ‘im wasser 
schwimmend’ the prius uds (ἢ κπ < an before the accent, ὃ 7 a) may be 
for the suffixless locative (cf. 6. g. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. ὃ 185. 4). 

*It is curious that even uda-nvdnt (with rdthas = water-bringing car) 
may contain a posterius -nvent- (type of Skr. pi-nvats ‘fattens’), cf. 
γνόα πηγή, Eyvocac > πηγαί. In garta-nvdnt- (: garta- ‘ditch') mdmsa- 
nudnt (: madmsa-‘ flesh’) and véna-nvant ‘ desirous’ the element -nvant 
‘ducens, portans’ seems further to have been assimilated to the pos- 
sessive suffix in -va<n>t (TAPA, 44, 121). 

*Or n. *prt-an-, cf. Av. zavan- ‘cry’ in § 14 n below. 

*To this might be added an accus. of the weapon. 

* Reduced to -ny&- in karma-nyii- ‘agilis’, sara-nyu- ‘celer’. 
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4. vrs-a-nyatt (RV. 9. 5.6) is said of Soma (Bacchus) as 
bringer of the rain (drops) of soma (vinum) ; prius *vrs-m- 
(vrsn-) ‘rain’. Ing. 19.5, kuvid vrs-a-nyantibhyah .. garbham 
G@dadhat (nonne vaccis liquorem-ferentibus fetum dedit?), 
Soma is declared to have put in calf the cloud-cows. The in- 
terpretation of f and g by ‘bulling’ (subans) came by “ disease 
of language”..—A. Sundries (cf. c end). krp-a-nyati ‘cupit’ 
(krp-?: krp-& ‘compassion’ :: loc. ἀλκ-ἔ : ἀλκῇ ‘strength’) ; 
krp-a-nanta, posterius after §6c; krpdénam ‘miseria’ (post- 
verbal )—tur-a-nydti ‘ festinat’ (tur ‘ festinans ’, *nom. ag.* ‘ fes- 
tinatio’). turdna-s (postverbal).— dam-a-nydti ‘constrains, 
forces’: *dam- = dama-m ‘constraint, poena’; damana-s ‘ ban- 
diger’ (postverbal ).—bhur-a-nydti: 1) (factitive) ‘in wallende 
bewegung versetzen’, 2) (intrans.) ‘se movere’ (cf. ὃ 5 ¢).— 
ris-a-nydéti (intrans.) ‘geht auf schaden aus’> ‘defaults’; 
prius: ris- ‘schaden’ (also ‘schadiger’*), dat. infin. ris-é.— 
ruv-a-nydti ‘cries out’, prius acc. to lexical ru- ‘sonus ’.— 
sar-a-nydti ‘speeds’, prius from a root-noun *sar- (: sird’ 
<‘wasser->lauf’; sar-a-na-s ‘laufend’, postverbal).—huv-a- 
πγάϊϊ ‘calls’, prius hu<v>-a- (acc.): (Δ)-λᾶ- (‘an-)ruf’ (cf. 
Lat. su-em : bv); or huv-n- : Av. zavan- ‘call’—i. In the 
Avesta the entire stock of anya-verbs is represented by (1) 
paras-a-nyeiti ‘interrogat’ (prius acc. paras-a-: n. sg. parasd 
1: ἀλκ-ί : ἀλκῇ); (2) zar-a-ni-mnam (‘irascentem’): Vedic 
hr-niyd-mana-s (cf. d-hrnd-na-s, i. e. *a-hrnd-[m]nas), act. 
hr-ndydnta-m (accent like chadydti §6 d)—cf. prt-a-ndydntam 
(ξ 14 4), hrndyu- : prt-a-nayu-—with hr- for hr-i- (§7 ὃ), 
while zar-a- is from *ghrr-m (flexion type of Skr. acc. gir-am). 

15. Greek factitives in -aww. Besides the accus. prius in 
ἰαίνω (§ 14 a) dat.-loc. priora in -ai (-a1) are to be admitted. 
The -vew future of these verbs may contain néyeti (§5 d). 
The capacity of a present to function as a future will not be 
challenged by knowers of English or colloquial Latin (ely) — 


1The other day C. H. F., aged 5, told mea story of the creation of 
tomatoes by some breaking up or dissection of tomato-bugs. A settee 
he explained as a pJace “to set tea”. 

? Original sense something like ‘shout, outcry’: Lat. crepttus; cf. 
lexical krpa-nya-s ‘laudator’. 

* There is a wide range of nouns that indifferently designate action 
or agent, so that in complexes we may expect either function, even 
though in isolation only one function survives. 
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a. φαί-νει: defined by “brings to light” (Liddell and Scott) 
and “bringt ans licht” (Menge), prius IE. dat.-loc. bhas or 
bhai, cf. Skr. bha- ‘light’; φα-νῶ (φανερός, post-Homeric) may 
be analogical; ¢a-vos ‘torch ’may be from *bhdm-nds (‘luci- 
fer’); but ¢a-vy ‘torch’ has a <om (reduced before the accent, 
§7 a), cf. Skr. Rh&@- ‘well’: Rhd-m ‘hole’; Hom. φαεί-νει 
‘brings light’, prius ¢ares—.—B. xpai-vw : xpat- from a noun 
*krd- ‘factio’; the “distracted” form xpa-ai-vw (see also 
§ 21 c) contains either a dative *xpa-y-a: (cf. Skr. absolutive 
upa-stha-yam : infin. sthé-m; a stem *krd-yd- would be made 
like Skr. mdy@ ‘a magic making’, εμᾶγά ‘umbra’, jaya ‘ wife’, 
cf. Av. tdya- ‘furtum’, gdya- ‘ pace, step’) + ww etc., (§64,c); 
or an accusative (a<m, or -dm) + -nyéti (86 g).—e. θερμαίνει 
‘makes hot’ (cf. §§ 12, 13), prius dat.-loc. to θέρμη ‘heat’ (cf. 
€xOpai-vw : ἔχθρη) .---αἷ. Acaive ‘to smoothness brings’; prius 
dat.-loc. to λείη (not attested as abstract); or acc. (or dat.- 
loc.) : IE. */@wi-s ‘smoothness’ (: λεῖος :: Lat. rdvis ‘hoarse- 
ness’ : adj. rdvos; cf. fem. promis [Varro ap. Non.]: pronus ; 
Lith. 1- abstracts and Latin neuters like pingue ‘ fat, fatness’), 
primate *léwy-m-nyéti.—e. Avpai-ve-rat (middle, as Skr. ndyate 
often is) ‘outrages’; prius : λύμη ‘outrage’—f. λιπαί-νει 
‘anoints’; cf. advb. λίπ-α (from a cognate acc. = an anointing), 
which preserves a monosyllable stem.—g. mial-ve ‘fattens’; 
prius, if contracted, : *mas (cf. Skr. pivas-, κρέας : Skr. 
kravis—), πῖαρ; or : IE. pi-wi) (cf. on Acai-ww)—hA. μιαί-νει 
‘pollutes’, prius from IE. mi- (cf. pada-viyam acc. of padavi 
‘pedis-via’ (via : -vi?) or miya (cf. Skr. bhiyds- ‘pavor’: 
Vbhey): Vméy (see Walde 5. v. mingd, end), cf. the Vedic 
ritual word go-méya-s ‘cow-dung’ (-mdya- : *miyd- :: Skr. 
bhayd-: bhiyds-. On μια-ντός see ὃ 30. 

16. @. Not even the stalking horse ὀνομαίνω is certainly from 


*The Vedic adjective pfua-s (: pfvan-) recurs in πιότερος πιότατος: 
πίων. Lat. pius ‘good’ is postverbal to the Italic sept “ prare” “to sac- 
rifice’ (cf. ptaculum), originally =‘to offer fat’, as in the Homeric sac- 
rifices. Perhaps *ptya- ‘fat’ is preserved in Skr. pi[ya]-yis-a- ‘ biest- 
ings’, (Cl. Qt. 9, 105), but predominantly of the “cream” of the Soma 
offering; -ya#s-a- : Lat. ius. On Skr. p¥ ‘to be fat’ see the handbooks, 
noting πι-μελή ‘soft fat’. In Latin, cognates of Skr. pdéyate and spha- 
yate (if themselves different) would fall to-gether (cf. pivah-sphakd-s 
‘ fat-swelling’). For the generalized sense of pius cf. λίπαρός ‘oily’: 
λιπαρής ‘importunate in prayer, pious’. 
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*ovounv-yd, but may rather be from ovoyn + ny6, cf. nuncupo, 
Germ. namen fithren. If we give to ὄνομα ( ἢ suffixless locative), 
as we must to Skr. nama, the syntactical value of Lat. ndmine, 
Homeric 8ap’ ὀνομήνω (-nv-<-av[a]s-) will mean ‘nomine 
ducam’ (for “ἢ. numerem’?). Goth. nam-nyan, if of IE. 
provenance, is from an allegro noém[n]-nyeti, while glit- 
mun[n|jan ‘candere’ (intrans., ὃ 5 c) is from a lento form in 
-n-nyéti. So lauhmu[n]ni ‘lightning’ comes, excep. excip., 
from *lauhmn + ni quasi ‘lumen-ducens ’.—b. ἐλεεινός ‘ drawing 
to pity, piteous’, postverbal to *éAcetvw, contains a locative to 
ὁ ἔλεος, or, if from *éAeceo-vos, to *éAecos (τὸ ἔλεος, NT.).— 
c. ἐρεείνω ‘ask’ will be similarly built upon a noun *épefo-s: 
Verew-.—d. épev-vaw contains a locative prius *eréu to a noun 
eru- (δ 19), of the same sept. 

17. The “infix” nasal verbs?: vpai-vw. The prius is ὕφαι-: 
ud ‘web’, the whole = ‘ draws to a web, weaves’. Skr. unabh- 
‘to confine ’—1i. e. ‘obstringere, compe[c]|scere’ (cf. AJ Ph. 25, 
183), see also Grassmann PW 1:2 Uhlenbeck—gives a clear 
insight 3 into the origin of the so-called ne-infix* IE. (e)nebh- 
is certified by νεφέλαι 5 ‘ bird-net’ nebula ‘veil’ (AJ Ph. 25, 380) 
and with great clearness by trna-n&bhi-s ‘ wool-spinner’ (= 
spider, also called taniu-ndbha-s; falso ap. Wackernagel a1. gr. 
2, 11, “ wool-navel”’!) ; cf. arna-vébhi-s ‘spider’. A root ἧ- 
‘to spin, weave’ also is found in Skr. u-td-s ‘woven’ iati-s 
‘web’. The analysis of 34 sg. impf. unap ‘he fettered’ as a 
complex of i+nebh- is therefore scarcely to be questioned. 


1 How long before etymologists realize that the ὄνομα- sept is not to 
be separated from the numerus-sept (AJPh. 31, 413°) ; and learn from 
the folklore prejudice against definite names and numbers how to 
connect ὄνομαι ‘I scold’ (froma briefer “root” than enem-) with ὄνομα. 
Think of the ‘‘naming”’ of the Speaker of the House of Commons. In 
the Tennessee mountains they “name it to you”. 

*See also AJPh. 25, 370 c; 26, 395 sq.; 32, 407; TAPA, 41, 36; Bull. 
§ 84 sq. 

*On the blended stem in Skr. tr-nah- ‘to crush’ see AJPh. 25, 370. 

‘It is needless to dwell on the absurdity of a floating ne, settling 
about almost at will, particularly in the τὶ ἅτε bases. For the casual, 
i. 6. infinitival, nature of ὅτὲ see Bull. § 55’; of ἄτη § 19, below.—The 
‘““infixes’’ of Basque and other incorporating tongues, with their precise 
semantic or syntactic values, are not to be compared. For the casual 
nature of infixed -n- see § 22 etc.; 29 below. 

*The metaphoric sense of ‘cloud’ is predominant. 


I2 
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17a. By rejecting the root nebh (: IE. né :: webh: τοῦ 
‘weave’) anybody is competent, of course, to put in a cursory 
demurrer to the blended “root” unebh and to deny, what I 
hold to be certain, that 1n the sept of νέφος the sense of ‘cloud’ 
has derived from ‘veil’. The same demurrant should be 
competent also to deny that the roots snéy and snéw are par- 
allel; cf. Lat. neo (<*néyd): pf. név-i (an excellent starting 
point, be it said in passing, for the Latin -vi perfects) :: végos: 
Lat. niibes. I would now formulate the development of the 
unabh type by a different syncretism, and my formulation, as 
I now see, has been already prepared for by Brugmann’s ob- 
servations in the Grundriss (2, 3,226). Skr. mrndts ‘crushes’ 
and Lat. li-nit ‘smears’ reveal an IE. present formation 
consisting of the reduced root + é-. This entitles us to 
posit an Indo-Iranian *undti ‘weaves’ (: Skr. utd- ‘woven ’) 
alongside of a root class middle *ubh-té (assimilation disre- 
garded). Further like pairs are *yundti (lexical yundt:) 
‘jungit’: Skr. yuk-té; *trndti ‘bores’ (cf. répvos ‘borer’): 
*ty-d-té and again to *tr-gh-té (>*trdhé); *chindtt ‘cuts’ 
(Epic Impf. a-chinam): *chit-te; Skr. mrndtt ‘destroys’: 
*mr-k-té ‘nocet’. By syncretism of *yundti and yukté came 
yundktt and so on. On the derivation of the weak forms 
chinddéntt, etc. see ὃ 29 a. 

18. Skr. ubhau: Lat. ambo. ubhdu isa dual of a primate ubho- quasi 
‘ply’, and as a dual=‘dupli’. Similarly ambo is from the root 


enebh- (on am-: ene- see TAPA, 41, 46°) ; cf. Skr. dndhas- ‘darkness’ 
from enedh-' (tb. Ὁ. 52) : -εν-ήνοθε ‘covered’ (CR. 13, 400). 


19. @. Factitives in -vvw (-vvy6 is possible). Homer has 
ἀμαλδύνειν βαθύνειν βαρύνειν eipiver ἰθύνειν καρτύνεσθαι and θαρσύ- 


*The cognates (derivatives) of (5) πὖγ- ‘nere’ frequently show a pros- 
thetic e-, 6. g. enek- (TAPA, 41, 31 sq.; IF. 33, 351), in Skr. ameu-ka-m 
‘vestis’: Hom. ἔντεα ‘trappings’ (AJPh. 34, 19’). The sense ‘ne- 
care’ (TAPA, 41, 37) tended to obscure the sense ‘vincire’. For the 
* fetters” of death observe not merely generalities like Lethaea vincula 
(Horace, C. 4. 7. 28), but specific ritual texts like AV. 8, 8, 10 sq. (mrt- 
yu-pdcd- =later kdla-pdca-). For the ritual see Caland, ai. Todten- u. 
Bestattungsgebrauche p. 14 (δ 7); p. 165 (§ 15); cf. p. 172, top; 173, ὃ 
11). The fetters were a precaution against revenants, but the figure 
may also have applied to the binding on of the grave-clothes. The 
Vedic god of death, Yamd-, was a ‘binder’ (CI. Qt. 9, 109). On the 
Avesta ritual-binding of the corpse:see IF. 11, 120-121 (translated). 
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νειν, 1 all to u-adjectives. The priora in v (futures in 3, if cer- 
tified, will be analogy futures) are (1) identical with Skr. @ 
adverbs (7j2 + kar Vedic; tani + kar cf. 812 ς΄); or (2) 
locatives in v like Skr. cam@ tan@ (: nouns in -#s, see Mac- 
donnell, Ved. gr. § 385) ; or (3) neuters in -ὥ (-vvw from -wvyd, 
cf. τὸ θρασύ, ro μὴ ἡδύ, Skr. vdsu ‘reichtum’, neut. of vdsu-s 
‘bonus’), also dsu-s ‘life’, ἄγ ‘life’ (: &yu-s ‘homo, genius 
vitae’), Av. sanghu- ‘doctrina’, γήρυ-ς ‘vox’, Skr. ah&-s 
‘anruf ’—b. But ropv-ve ‘stirs’ (<‘ draws with a ladle, stirrer’ ) 
may have an instrum. prius from a primate t(o)ru-: Lat. tru-a 
‘ladle’ (τορύ-νη postverbal).—e. Of the -é locative in épev-vaw 
remark has been made above.—d. In éAav-ve ‘drives, prods’ 
etc. éAav- is a locative from an action noun *elié-s ‘going’ (cf. 
νέ-ηλυ-δ-, nom. ag.), with -av < au,a doublet of ὥ in Skr. cam®&. 

20. Lithuanian verbs in-neti and -nott. a. OBulg. mi-néti, 
Lettic mi-nét, Lith. mi-ne-ti (fut. mi-nesinu [-nesiu : Vnéy :: 
Skr. fut. dasyéti : Vda], aor. mi-neydu) have a clear case of 
δ in the posterius; for the prius mun-[1] or m[n]-1-? see ἃ 7 ὃ. 
—b. Save by me in AJPh. 25, 386, the large group of Lithua- 
nian verbs in -neti seems not to have been brought into con- 
nection with the nasal classes, to which, as mi-neti shows, they 
clearly belong. They fall into two types: i. véz-i-neti, prius 
= Skr. vah-i- in vah-i-sthas, see AJPh. 31, 410, 88 19, 20; Lat. 
*rég-s‘ruling’: réx ‘ruler ’:: Skr. rdjdn ‘ductio’: rajan- ‘dux’; 
posterius -neti ‘ducere’ (86 α). Inthe more usual vaz-i-neti, 
vaz-t- (also in Skr. vd’h-i-stha-s, 84 a) is like ροπ-ί in Greek. 
If the symphysis took place in Lithuanian times -i- may be 
from IE.i. The formation is certainly paralleled by (x«t-véw 
and) dyt-véw (cf. p. 294, τὸν δὲ... ayfveoxov .. αἶγας ém= 


1Fraenkel, Gr. Denom. 30, lets all these start from θάρσὕνος ‘confi- 
dens’, which is mere algebra. θάρσυνος, quantity after πίσυνος, is post- 
verbal. Nor is πίσυνος credibly derived from πείθω, but it is for (é) πί- 
συνος (: cebw, Skr. Vcyu-), first meaning ‘having rushed to’, with sense 
generally similar to Eng. ‘appealing to’,.‘ resorting to’, ‘rallying to’, 
‘relying on’ (see Concise Oxr. Dict. 5. v. rely}, and markedly like Skr. 
prattta-s (lit. ‘aditus’>) ‘fretus, πίέσυνος᾽ (cf. PW’, I, p. 200, col. 3, top). 
In OPersian, forms of §(t)yav- (=Skr. cyu-) are defined by ‘tiber- 
gehen zu, jemand’s partei ergreifen’ (Bartholomae, Whbch. 1714. 2). 
θρασύς already meant ‘audax’ and suggested ‘confisus’ (Thucydides, 
7.77), and belongs with Skr. dhar-s- ‘audere’, an extension of the root 
of frétus. 

*The present me-nz owes its 6 to menu ‘recordor, puto’. 
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eum <canem> agere solebant .. . in capreas). ii. akli-neti 
‘blind umher irren’ (1. 6. ziehen, ὃ 5 c): dkla-s ‘blind’ (cf. 
factitive dGklinu ‘caeco’) sevitri-neti ‘albescere, candere’ 
(: Skr. ¢vitrd-s ‘albus’): the priora are locatives in -i(< et), 
of the toli-type (see Wiedemann, Lit. gr. §76), cf. toli-nu 
‘ziehe in die ferne, remove’ with vdrg-i-nu ‘in miseriam duco’ 
(: varga-s ‘miseria’), cf. Skr. duhkha-m naydmi (§ 12). The 
symphysis of these groups with locative priora (see on pevot- 
vow § 21) may not have taken place till the beginnings of Lithua- 
nian.—e. The special sense of the -neti verbs is that, like 
ayi-véw, they are frequentative (ὃ 5 d) and also diminutive. 
So in English takes to with action nouns in -ing (as in takes 
to jumping) means “begins, falls into the habit of, begins to 
busy oneself with” (Concise Oxf. Dict.), i. 6. “incipit’”’. This 
diminutive and frequentative sense also inheres in—d. Lith. 
lynoti ‘to drizzle’, where -ndtt = ‘incipit’ (86 e), and /y- is a 
locative in -ἰ (§7.¢; cf. on dyi-véw) to the root in /e-ti‘to pour’. 

21. MENOINQQ? and Homeric Diektasis. @. The most 
profitable remark hitherto made about μενοινώω is that it owes 
its -ow to the synonym μαιμώω ‘valde cupio’. The truth ts 
precisely the contrary. Our verb is a symphysis, in Greek 
times, of loc. pevor- (cf. ἠοῖ [: ἠώς] ‘mane’ and, for the o-vocal- 
ism, Lat. tergore tempore [Neue, Formenl. 2,649]) + vow 
(ὃ 6 6), but in pevow-vyyot we have -vyw (86 4). The sense was 
‘in mentem duco’; a verb of feeling as Lat. (im) animum 
induco® is a verb of thought (cf. Skr. mdnas ‘voluntas , μένος 
‘ira, ardor’). We also have animo ducebam (rebarque 
futurum, Aeneid). With μενοι-νώω cf. Epic Skr. manasd yat 
pra-nitam = mente quod cupitum, manah-pra-nita-s mente- 
cupitus, mano-nitas ‘chosen’ (cf. anu + ni ‘precor’, ὃ 10). 


'In the first edition of the Grundriss (11, §60 C) Brugmann connected 
the -nu- of lyndti with -ynw:, seeing (correctly, as I doubt not) in the 
lyndtt type a possible starting point for the denominatives in -dfs, But 
now the wide extension of -J#i in denominatives seems to have blinked 
his earlier vision. 

*The forms of record are A μενοι-γώω (N 79); B (from *perocvdw), 
24 sy. μένοι vas (8°), 34 sg. μενοι νᾷ (3°), but μενοι νάᾳ (T 164), pte. με- 
γοι νῶν (0 293), impf. 34 sg. μενοί νὰ (3°), 34 pl. μενοί-νεον (εἴ, M 59), C. 
μενοινήῃσι (0 82), 

*Is Lat. moneo from loc. mo[nt]+ -neo = ‘in-mentem <alienam> 
duco’? Cf. $20 ιροπ-ἢ. 
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The sense of μενοι-νώω is given in Sanskrit by loc. manasi + kar 
or ni-dhd; also note manas + kar (dhd, yuj-) ‘ animadverto’, 
Instr. manasé + gam (quasi ‘mente ire’) = ‘to think of’ etc.; 
m. + Vni would amount only to a causative of m. + Vgam.— 
ὃ. The posteriora -vww -νῆω -νῶ (<-vaw<-nayd, §6f) are 
all equally original, and were kept alive for their different 
rhythmic values in the epic. To interplay of pevowow on 
μενοινἄω We OWE μαιμώω : μαιμάω and ἡβώωντες (cf. Low: *faw) 
for Badvres, ὁρόωντεςι for Spaovres. In pevoiveov ε comes 
by §6 d, or is due to the é of pevownyo. After the ratio of 
pevowav: Ἐμενοινώων we account for μενοινᾷ : pevowaga.—e. Thus 
a sufficient number of patterns (wo ηη aa) for Homeric diek- 
tasis, the distractive assimilation of vowels, is supplied by the 
pevorww group. See further on κρααίνω (§15 δ), and other 
etymological patterns will appear below (§ 30). There was of 
course no real diektasis, no corrective metrical “ distraction ” 
(Wackernagel); and even the vowel assimilation of Leo 
Meyer and Hermann (lI. s.c.) footed in these varying ety- 
mological patterns—a not improbable source of much that 
seems merely phonetic. 6. In δεικα-νόωντο (= in honorem du- 
cunt) the prius Sex-a is an accusative; cf. Vedic instr. ddc-d’ 
‘honore ’. 

22. a. MENEAI-NQ. The prius is a localis (Bartholomae’s 
dative-locative, Gr. Ir. Phil. 1, §217; cf. Lat. temperi ‘zur 
<rechten> zeit, xap-at = humi [IF. 33, 359] ‘to (or on) the 
ground’), from menesai; the whole = quasi ‘cordi ducere’ 
(cf. animo ducebam), a transitive as it were to mihi cordi est, 
‘I have at heart’. The posterius -ve-s (-ve.) may = IE. nétsi 
(86 α; AJPh. 25, 387). Analogy apart, the preterit, pevenva- 
μὲν may = instrum. menes-¢? + impf. *e-namen. By combin- 


1-wyr- for “open” -οντ- according to Hermann, KZ. 46, 2-49. 

?This ending (cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. 194 anm.) can hardly be any- 
thing but IE. @| 6 ‘unmittelbar an, bei’ (ib. p. 817), already glimpsed 
by Brugmann (Gr. 2. 2. § 185. 3) as a locative ending. English by has 
developed the function of the agent and instrument. The old prejudice 
in favor of -a as the instrumental ending was due to πεδά (see Cl. Qt. 
8, 50, 52’) werd, whose -d is a nominative ending, as in Lat. -cola 
(TAPA. 44. 119).—It is the -o | -e of this instrumental (sociative) that 
functions as a ‘‘connecting vowel” in compounds (survivals, not inno- 
vations) such as Goth. brdpr-a-lubdé (with brother love) etc. ; interpret 
δακρυ-ό-φι δακρυ-ό-εις by TAPA. 44, 107 sq. (§§ 1, 27). See also ὃ 28. 
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ing pevenvapey with aor. Ist sg. μενέηνγα [analogy form after 
inva /tava (av- <-avo-)] we obtain a beautiful start for a as a 
quasi connecting vowel for the sigmatic aorist. Or is -nva 
-ava the proper compensative lengthening for -at-voa (-v[a]om: 
Vnéy :: Skr. d-di-s-t: Vdd) ?—b. Like peveai-vw is βλεμεαίνει, 
if = ‘superbit’ (<se in superbiam ducit), cf. es stem of 
a-BAreuns. A root d(e)lem- (on βλ- <dl-, see TAPA, Spec. 
Sess. 1894, p. ix) ‘superbire’ may be justified to some degree 
by del(e)p- in Skr. drpydti‘ superbit’ (p: mas in Lat. trepidus : 
tremit). But if βλεμεαίνων = ‘glaring’ (so Liddell and Scott) 
βλεμες- belongs with ro βλέμος. 


C. On the -d/-dh root extensions. 


22a. The Latin gerundials constitute a mere aspect of the 
composita found in the -δω,-θω extensions of shorter roots. 
Observe the pairs (ap)standus': Germ. standen; ciendus 
‘movendus’: μετα-κιά-θω ‘sequor’; -bundus: OBulg. bo-dg 
‘ero, werde’. The primate sthdm-dh- contains an acc. infini- 
tive = Skr. sth@m, and the complex =‘to do a standing’ 
(‘do [to] stand’). In ciendus, etc., cien-: κια- = IE. kiym, 
acc. of κῖ- in κίω xt-véw (-vew as in ἀγι-νέω, §20), and the 
whole = ‘to do a moving’ (‘do move’). In -bundus.: bo-do 
the prius is IE. bhvom or bhim, and the whole = ‘do become’. 

23. Syntax of Lat. gerundive: mihi eundum est = ‘Ihave 
a going-do’, as Lane almost divined (Lat. Gr.?, § 2243), and 
the necessitarian sense is contextual only, that 15 to say lies in 
the dative. Words like secundus are formatively like Skr. 
dhiyam-dha- ‘precem faciens’. Note the comparative rich- 
ness of the -om infinitives in the Italic dialects (von Planta, 
Gr., § 333). Sequendus is of the type of Skr. infin. dhtyd- 
dhydi, cf. θίασος <*dhiym-dhyo-s (θιάσαι" χορεῦσαι, like Skr. 
dhiyédhyai), but Lacon. odes (a in both <m, as Prellwitz 
correctly saw, BB 22, 283) has d (§ 24). 

24. The posteriora in the Italic gerundials may be sub- 
sumed, quantity apart, in the Vedic pair ndma-dha-s ‘ name- 
giving’: Gtma-dés- ‘soul-giving’, or in rayi-da-: ratna-dha. 
In the dialects, Umbr. anferener? apart, only -do- is attested, 


1g. amor (Plautus)=Love must be stood off (transitive, as standen is 
transitive). 

*Asa matter of palaeography ANFEREN <F>ER is an easy correction; 
or the secorid nf might be reduced to n by teleheterosis. 
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cf. δ in owdes and φυγάδες ( Prellwitz, I. c.), a type recognized 
as gerundial by Lebreton (Mém. Soc. Ling. 11, 145 sq.), 
otherwise, all the dialect examples are, or may be, irradiations 
from the “operandus”’ type, which may be purely Italic, as 
operandus comes from operam dare (rebus divinis, Cicero, 
Leg. 2. 26). For operam dare with accusative see Bennett, 
Syntax ii, § 260. 

25. Statistic of “operandus’’: upsanno- ‘operan-do-’ 7°; 
piano- (§15 g) ‘piando-’ 4°; sacranno- ‘sacrando-’ 2°—13 
instances of one and the same idea.! Of other ritual verbs of 
the first conjugation, sense unknown, there remain pelsano- 
5°; (v)eehtano- 2°. Lastly, Umbr. anferener occurs as 
follows: <“sacra omnta”’> popler anferener? et ocrer pi- 
haner = populi circumferendi et arcis piandi. 

26. Proof of dh:—Lat. standus: Germ. standen, ciendus: 
perextade (i is either metric v v ¥ v y, or likei in Skr. pada- 
viyam, §15 h). Proof of d: operandus; of dh/d θίασος: 
odes. Lindsay’s explanation of the gerundials (LL., p. 544, 
§95) would have gone better had he used operam-dus for his 
example, instead of *laudam-dus, etc.; and the choice of Skr. 
stham instead of Av. dgm (for dan-dus) might have led him 
to see the formal identity, excep. excip., between standus and 
Germ. standen. 

27. Case-relations of the priora. In standus the prius is 
an infinitive of accusative form; in operandus the accusative 
of an action noun; in ciendus (: μετεκίαθε)" again an accusa- 


*The sense of upsanno- was generalized from ‘operando-’ to ‘ faci- 
endo-’, along the easy transition afforded by the equality of the idea of 
faciendo- with the idea of sacruficando-. 

* As IE. -ndh- alternated with -nd- we need not here raise the question 
whether -n(s)- came from -ndh-, but neither -nf-<-ndh- nor any 
analogon is certified by the dialects save in Osc. anafriss, where the 
conditions of Lat. infers tnferiae etc. (apparent recomposition) obtain 
(see TAPA. 29, 19). 

5 Statistic of some Greek verbs in -άθειν (or -αθεῖν, see Veitch’s cata- 
logue 5. vv.) : Hom. é¢épy-a-0e ‘twisted off, cut off; shut out’; in the 
dramatists: εἰκαθεῖν ‘to yield’ (i.e. do a yielding), διωκαθεῖν ‘to pursue’; 
ἀμυναθεῖν ‘to defend’; and particularly ἀλκ-α-θεῖν ‘to ward off’, with 
ἀλκ-α- (acc.) matching ἀλκ-ί (loc.) : ἀλκή. Hesychius adds κατ-ε-κίαθεν" 
κατεκοιμήθη, in gradation with Skr. ¢ayd-dhydt ‘to lay’, cf. Av. gen.- 
ablv. infin. xrsayd ‘to destroy’, but x5(t) yd ‘perniciei’ (: x5im ‘perni- 
ciem’). 
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tive (cf. Skr. infin. pra-miy-am ‘to neglect’), as in Skr. 
dhiyd-dhydi ‘to deposit’ (in which dhydi was once an inde- 
pendent infinitive, like Av. dydt; see tmesis with dydét in ὃ 28)- 
For the propriety of the accusative relation note Bartholo- 
mae’s renderings of Skr. bhdradhyd& ‘tragung zu machen’, 
sdhadhyai ‘bewaltigung zu machen’, cayddhydi ‘liegen zu 
machen’, Av. vazadydi ‘fahrt zu machen’ (cited in TAPA, 
29,13). I take Av. varan-dydi to contain ” <m (acc. *ur-m, 
a more allegro form than the flexion type of Skr. giram: nom. 
gar); but ir-d-dhydi (in krdn@ 1. = potentes adipiscendi) has 
a prius *rrm (like giram <*grram) belonging with the root 
Of ἄρνυμαι (cf. on ἄρι-στος, §4 c’). 

28. But the dative-locative relation is also attested and, 
in Avestan, with relative fulness: Ordydi-dydi ‘protegere’ 
(Oraydi-: Vira(y)- :: ddvdi: Vda(w)-); o-stem locative 
priora in sradvayei-dydi ‘to cause to hear’; a&fyet-dydi ‘ curare’ 
(-fyet: Lat. pius, §15 g); varazyei-dydi ‘zu wirken, zu thun’ 
(cf. the es stem varazyah- ‘wirken, thun’, which governs the 
accusative and corresponds, in its locative varaz-yah(i), to the 
Latin infinitives in -ter,? Bull., §94; neut. varaz-ya-m ‘ wirken, 
arbeit’). The genesis of these infinitive combinations in 
-dydi (but Av. dydt is also a simplex) is made clear-as-day ? 
by the Gathic combination varaz-i (loc. infin.) nd dyat =“ zur 
wirksamkeit uns verhelfe”. So in Av. srii-dydi ‘audire’ 
sii-dydt ‘zu nutzen’ we are quite justified in finding the loca- 
tive priora srii- and st- (cf. on cam&%, § 19); and continuants 
of IE. né: and sndi (infinitives like pard-ddi, §7 c) in the 
priora of νή-θει ‘spins’, Av. snd-daiti ‘lavit’. In νεμ-έ-θοντο 
vez may be a suffixless locative (Bull., § 38), followed by 
augmented ἔ-θοντο ; unless νεμ-ε- (like τῆλ-ε; cf. ὀψέ: ὀψι-} isa 
locative-instrumental in -e (ὃ 22, c’), of the type of OBulg. 
kamen-e, etc. (Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. §185, 3 a). This -e/-o 
case, undifferentiated (and not mixed) as between instru- 
mental and locative, is found in Skr. div-d-ksas- = div-i-ksit- 


1Latin fiers is from a dative of a verbal noun of the type of Skr. bAi- 
yds- (: Vbhéy). 

? Be it said in passing that this locution (cf. Lat. sub divo) probably 
foots on Indo-European. 

*Convergence by phonetic decay excluded, so far as cases can be 
called mixed it is in consequence of imitation of the more original lack 
of differentiation. 
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‘in caelo habitans’ (div-d- = advb. div@/diva) ; cf. κερα-ο-ξόος 
“worker in horn” (graver on horn) and ἀσπιδ-ό-δουπος 
‘clupeo-crepitans ’; ἀσπιδ-ο-φέρμων ‘ living-by-shield’. [ Fick, 
Eigenn.?, p. 53, explains ’AAxe- in Greek names as an instru- 
mental. | 

29. The flexional type of fundit and -bundus. Algebraic 
analysis has satisfied itself in the past by deriving OBulg. 
bo-do ‘ero’ (Berneker, Whbch. 5. v.) from bhi<n>- -d- or 
bhvo<n>-d-, calling » the infixed nasal (formant!) and da 
formant (admittedly from the root dhé or 46) ; and has never 
come to a reckoning ἃ outrance with this ubiquitous  (§ 177). 
To define fundit as ‘ pouring does’ ought, however, to be enough 
to satisfy anyone that fun- is IE. acc. *ghwo-m (:Vghu- :: 
Skr. d-bhva-m: Vbhi), not *ghi-m (type of Av. xinim 
“πλήρωμα, completio’, ὃ 4, 45), because of f- <ghw-. In pf. 
fi-dit (for *hi-dit) {ἢ- (with f after the present—and this 
may be one source for the f/h variation in Latin) is a loca- 
tive like srii- in srii-dydat (ὃ 28), and the whole = 1 did [to] 
pour. Similarly in Lat. fin-d-it ‘splits’ fin- is from *bhim 
(: OBulg. bitt ‘caedere’?), fashioned like Av. xsim ‘ perni- 
ciem’, + -d-/-dh- ‘dare, facere’.2 The root being a long 
vowel root, in the perfect fi-dit fi will be a dative-locative 
<bhai (cf. on λοῖ-σθος, 84 ὃ). The participles fi-sus fi-ssus 
(prius <bh-i-, 8.7 5) will contain in-(s)sos the correspondent 
of Skr. -ta-, ptc. to Vdd. 

[29a. I have but lately come to understand the flexional 
significance of OBulg. dajg ‘do’ (infin. dajati ‘dare’) and to 
realize that it entitles us to operate, in composition, with IE. 
dyéti ‘dat’ (cf. Skr. dydti ' δίδησι᾽). In scin-dit, as in fin-dit, 
the prius is an accusative. In σχί-ζω (-ζω <dyd) the prius is 
a locative to a root noun skhé(y)-, and the complex meant 
something like ‘in scissuram do’, cf. Lat. in fugam dare 
‘fugare’ (causalis to fugere) and in conspectum dare, causalis 
to ‘conspicere’. | 


*QOn the restriction of findst to ‘splits’ see AJPh. 32, 4077; MLN. 22, 
38°. 

7One must remind oneself of the grouping of Lat. do with actual 
nouns, 6. g. moths dare (='‘movere’ in Lucr. 1, 819, but= ‘se movere, 
moveri’, ib. 2. 311) ; ruinas-, stragem- etc.; consilium dare = constliari 
(Horace). Copious examples of action noun objects with facto in Thes. 
LL. VI, 92 sq., e. g. crepitum facere, ib. 98, 13. 
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30. The Greek aorist in -θην (ptc. -θείς, note accent). Ex- 
clusive of ἐ-γνώ-σθης (-σθ- <sth, Bull, §81) and perhaps a 
few more like it, the -@)v aorists are simply tenses belonging 
to the fu-n-dit flexion type, χὔ-θείς being equivalent, excep. 
excip., to fa-dit. In ἐ-κλίνθη ‘he did lean’ (T 360) κλιν- is 
accusative like Av. «Sim ‘perniciem’; in ἐ-κλί-θη ‘did turn’ 
(τ 470), xA-t? is a locative as in ὃ 7c. From the analogy of 
pte. κλιτός (Skr. ¢ritd-s): xAt-Oeis, pairs like χυτός : χυθείς were 
begotten, cf. ἀμφ-ε-χύθη (8716) ‘did fall’ (= fundebatur). 
In A 200 note dove paavbev? ‘ eyes did glow’ (φααν <bhayd-m 
‘splendorem’ formed like Skr. dayd@ ‘misericordia’ (also cf. 
dcir-ddya-), a feminine to the type of Skr.n. bhayd-m ‘ pavor’ 
(masc.). See on xpa-av-, §15 ὃ. : 

31. Other complexes with dhé-. In μαν-θάνω the prius 15 
from lento mnn[i], as in §7 δ; but in μαθεῖν from allegro 
mn(i|-. An Indo-Iranian “suffixless”’ locative man-, (i. e. 
mnn) is found in Skr. man-dhdaitaér- and, in tmesi, in Av. man 

. dadé ‘J have put in mind’ (for the form cf. Gathic azam= 
Skr. auhdm‘ego’). In Lithuanian, the causatives like /y-dinu 
‘pluere facio’ contain an infinitive prius ly-, etc. (§ 20 d)+ 
-dinu = -θανω (but in -dinu + may be the most reduced form 
of a case in -d*y, §71; 2 in -θανω of -d*[y]). The syntax of 
the combination reminds of Lat. marcescere factt (Thes. LL. 
VI, 115, 6). 

22a. Postscript—The do- conjugation is found in Indo- 
Iranian. See exx. ap. Bartholomae, BB. 15,237 and Jackson’s 
renderings, Av. Gram. ὃ 724, 4, Av. -ricya is a loc. infin. rsc-s 
+ é as explained in ὃ 223. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


ONIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


*The root is certified as kley by t-forms like κλίμαξ κλίνη; and Skr. 
ςγάνα- is from Blaye-. We have a dissyllabic Roley- in Lat. colina 
‘kitchen’ (i. e. in our parlance a ‘lean-to, shed’) : ¢4la- (long-grade 4) 
‘hut, stall’. Note the rhyming pair key (in κεῖται ‘lies’) and léy (§ 4 δ) 
in Skr. pra-ldyana-m ‘lagerstatte’; nilaya- ‘lager’, nt-idyana-m ‘das 
sich niederlassen auf’. 

?But forms like μιάνθησαν are perhaps from μά-»[2]θησαν (»9-θή-: 
Vnéy:: ora-Gels: Vsthad; on 4 see § 31); at all events, in dulayros μια- 
y[a]ros suggests ‘ad-pollutionem ductus’ (cf. §15 A). 


III—THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
NOMINAL STEM-SUFFIXES. 


Part I. 


In discussing the question of the origin of the 1. Εἰ. stem- 
suffixes it is necessary to bear in mind two considerations: in 
the first place that it is a question of the origin of a whole 
system, a whole principle of expression, and not of individual 
suffixes. So far as the latter are concerned no one e. g. who 
believes in the origin of J. E. suffixes from separate words 
would deny that in historical as well as prehistoric-times many 
a suffix arose by other methods. Nor could those who deny 
the principle of composition as the source of suffixation also 
deny the origin of every individual suffix in that way. In the 
second place, the fact that the whole I. E. suffixal system 15 of 
prehistoric origin makes the question as to how it arose one 
which depends largely and almost entirely on considerations 
of general probability based on the nature of the processes 
assumed and their similarity to processes actually occurring in 
the formation of historical suffixes and of the other linguistic 
material, on the continuity of the line of development assumed 
with the tendencies in historical times, and on the possibility 
of finding in sufficient number individual instances which can 
without violence be brought into harmony with the theory 
under consideration. If, therefore, any one brings forth a 
large number of unconvincing examples of a possible origin 
to substantiate his own theory, all we can say is that he has 
not proved his point, that we may doubt very much the ex- 
planation of the individual suffixes without being able to say 
that the unconvincing nature of such attempts will militate in 
favor of the opposite theory. 

It is because of this reason that one cannot claim that the 
often extremely fantastic attempts of some scholars to find 
historical words in 1. E. suffixes, and their failure to carry 
conviction with them, is really an objection against the theory 
of composition itself, and many a scholar who has no sym- 
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pathy with these attempts will yet believe in the idea which 
lies at their basis. On the other hand, one can claim that the 
absence of any considerable number of plausible examples 
takes away one of the main supports which have been ad- 
vanced for such a theory, and that any other more in line with 
the general considerations mentioned above would hold the 
field, even if its application to the individual suffix would be 
no more convincing than of the theory of composition. I am 
referring to such hypotheses as that of Prellwitz BB. 22. 
76 ff. concerning the origin of I. E. -bho-, which he considers 
as derived from the IJ. E. root bha ‘to shine’, so that Gr. 
ἔλαφος ‘deer’ would have been originally ‘having the appear- 
ance of a deer’. As Brugmann remarks, it is impossible 
actually to disprove such conjectures, and the line of develop- 
ment assumed certainly is a thinkable one, but its failure to 
carry conviction is due to the fact that there is nothing distinc- 
tive about the words in -bhos which would in itself point in 
- that direction, the only argument adduced being that in certain 
words in which the suffix seems to have no tangible meaning 
we may assume such an origin. But precisely the same sort 
of procedure can be applied to any other word in any appar- 
ently meaningless suffix if the latter chances to have a conso- 
nant in common with a root or word of such vague and 
general meaning as ‘appearance’, ‘nature’, ‘going’, etc. 
Thus we might as well say the suffix -es- -os- contains the 
root of the verb ‘to be’, translating 6. g. Skt. tdpas ‘warmth’ 
as ‘the being warm’ or ‘having a warm nature’; or that -ero- 
was the root of Gr. ὄρνυμι ‘arise, move’, so that Gr. ἐλεύθερος 
‘free’ was ‘of free movement’ or ‘of free spirit’ (cf. θυμός 
‘anger, spirit’: θύω) ; or -ue- -μο- might be derived from I. E. 
ué ‘to weave’, so that e. g. Lat. fulvos was ‘of tawny web’ 
and then generally ‘of tawny appearance’. But if we would 
admit a larger number of such origins, we are at once con- 
fronted with the impossible situation of imputing to very 
primitive people the habit of using a very large number of 
abstract words and of habitually forming an extremely large 
number of new words by the tortuous paths of useless circum- 
locution. And finally, the possibility of analyzing in the 
above way the meaning of words with meaningless suffixes is 
by no means confined to cases where the sufhx does show 
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some such resemblance to a word of general meaning, but is 
logically possible everywhere. As far as the mere idea is 
concerned, we might as well say that Skt. dsta-kam in I. E. 
-ko- was ‘having the appearance of a home’, and that 
-dhenu-kad ‘cow’ was ‘having the appearance of a cow’, or 
that bahu-ld-s = bahu-s ‘abundant’ was ‘having an abundant 
nature ’, etc. 

No more convincing are attempts to identify I. E. sufhxes 
with words of a more concrete nature, since such identifica- 
tions in every case presuppose that the original meaning of 
the sufix can be felt in only a very small per cent. of words 
thus formed, if not in only a single word. While such a 
spreading out of meaning might be possible here and there, 
we would hardly assume it on such a large scale as would be 
necessary if any larger number of I. E. suffixes arose in this 
way. Moreover, it is almost inconceivable that an ingenious 
mind could not in every instance find one word ending ina 
certain productive suffix that would allow forcing the mean- 
ing of its suffix into that of some similar word or root, and if 
the suffix happens to have a resemblance to two words, we can 
refer with equal probability to both. Let us take an instance 
that is by nomeans among the most fantastic, namely the attempt 
of Fay Cl. Phil. 6. 315 ff. to identify Lat. -édon- with edere 
‘to eat’, 6. g. in #rédo ‘blast, blight’ as ‘an eating to burn’ 
(iro), or in dulcédo ‘sweetness’ as ‘sweet taste’. But if we 
consider the initial vowel of the suffix to be due to clipping 
from some stem, we have as much right to take the suffix as 
derived from the root dé ‘give’, and we can find a larger 
number of words into whose suffixes we can read the notion 
of giving, e. g. rubédo might be ‘the giving of redness’, or 
frigédo ‘the giving, 1. 6. causing of cold’ rather than simply 
‘cold’, or oscédo might be ‘the giving of an inclination to 
yawn’ instead of simply ‘inclination to yawn’! Certainly not 
less convincing than the derivation of some of these words 
from ‘eating’ would be the analysis of Gr. σπαδών ‘spasms’ 
(with -don- instead of -édon-) from ‘the giving or causing of 
spasms’. Turning our attention to other sufhxes, who could 
disprove that I. E. -went- was the Latin ventus? ‘wind’, 6. g. 


‘The short ὅ of -xent- as opposed to é of the I. E. *yé- ‘to blow’ is 
no more an objection than ὁ in the sufix -bho- as opposed to ἃ in 
-*bha- ‘to shine’. 
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in Gr. ἠνεμόει5 ‘windy’, originally ‘having wind-blasts’, or 
why is -uen- not the same as the Skt. root van ‘to love’, 6. g. 
in Skt. séh6-van- ‘powerful’, i. e. ‘loving power ’, or in Gr. 
ἀπείρων ‘boundless ’, i. 6. ‘not loving an end’? The mere ask- 
ing of such questions at once throws discredit on other similar 
analyses which at first sight seem more in the realms of 
probability. 

If, then, the supposition that I. E. suffixes mainly arose by 
composition clearly cannot be proved by establishing such 
origin of a larger number of individual suffixes, the only 
other possible proof would be a demonstration of the proposi- 
tion that most suffixes which either arose under our eyes in 
historical times, or at least those of whose origin we are cer- 
tain, are the result of composition, and that therefore the 
same thing 1s likely to be true of the others. But in actual 
fact the number of suffixes which can with any degree of 
certainty be traced to actually existing words is extremely 
small, and almost exclusively consists of such as arose in the 
life of the individual languages when the suffixal system had 
been developed for many centuries, and when consequently 
the change of the final member of a compound to a suffix was 
facilitated by syncretism with already existing suffixes of 
more general meaning. Cf.e. g. Oertel and Morris Harvard 
Stud. Cl. Phil. 16. 72., Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. 7. The clearest 
cases are enumerated by Brugmann op. cit. 12 f.,among which 
might be mentioned Germanic adjectives like O. H. 6. wib-lth 
‘womanly ’, originally ‘having the body or appearance (lik) 
of a woman ’, or abstract nouns like O. H. G. kind-heit ‘ child- 
hood ’, originally ‘station or condition or character (heit.) of 
a child’, for which cf. Kluge Nom. Stammbild 2. 8o ff., 111 ff. 
But all such cases are exceedingly limited in number when we 
compare them with the almost innumerable examples of suffixes 
demonstrably originating in other ways even in historical 
times. Whenever we can control the formation of a suffix of 
definite semantic content, we almost always find that it is the 
product of ‘wrong analysis’ or abstraction, arising by feeling 
as a unity the final part of a finished word together with an 
already existing formative which usually has a vaguer mean- 
ing. Thus by combination of 1. E. -πο- ὃ with various stem- 


* Brugmann Gr. 2. 1. 254 ff. 
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finals arose -sno-, -eno-, -ono-, -1n0-, -tno-, -teno-, -1n0-, -ino-, 
-€1n0-, -01N0-, -uNno-, -ino-, -6(%)NO-, -Eno-, -TNO-, -ESNO-, -OSNO-, 
-asno-, -usno-. In the very same way I. E. -ko-' gives rise to 
-sko-, -tko-, -uko-, -iko-, -tiko-, -dko-, -éko-, -dko-, -tsko-. 
Turning our attention to examples in the history of single lan- 
guages, we find the Gr. diminutive suffix -tov? in the very same 
way giving rise to -διον, -ἰδιον, -υδιον, -αδιον, -vdptov, -axtov, -ἰσκιον, 
-aX(A)tov, -eAAtov, -υλλιον, -ὕνιον, -aptov, -vptov, -ασιον, -αφιον, 
-uptov, -φιον, -udiov. In Latin again the simple diminutive 
-ulus® causes -tllus, -ellus, -cellus, -cillus, -culus, -tesculus, 
-iunculus. In this way every other simple productive sufhx 
also leads to an incredibly large number of derivative suffixes, 
so that all in all the few suffixes actually arising by composi- 
tion are literally swamped in the large number of those aris- 
ing by “clipping ” or “ false abstraction ”’. 

Applying the principle that the forces at work in causing 
the changes of language at the present time are the same as 
those causing the same linguistic phenomena to originate, we 
could conclude that composition played a very subordinate 
part in the development of the 1. E. suffixal system, but on the 
whole it was due to the same process of wrong abstraction as 
gave rise to the sufhxes originating in later stages of lan- 
guage. The objection which might be raised, that this clip- 
ping in every instance presupposes a sufhxal nucleus at the 
end, does not have much force when we consider that at the 
most this would only mean that to begin with a sufhixal vowel 
existed, or an inflectional ending; for if we see 6. g. the sufhx 
-uko- arising from the addition of -ko- to an u-stem, we can 
in turn assume that -ko- arose by adding the suffix -o- toa 
word ending in k, and that -fi- arose by wrongly analyzing ἃ 
word ending in ¢ plus the sufhx -1-. In this way all suffixes 
except the simple vocalic‘* suffixes like -o-, -1-, and -u- could 
be explained by the same forces that are actually at work in 
creating the historical suffixes, and as far as these are con- 


*Brugmann op. cit. 473 ff. 

3 Petersen Greek Diminutives in -ἰον 204 ff. 

* Stolz Hist. Gram. 574 ff. 

‘Simple consonantal suffixes like -t-, -g-, -k-, or -s- are due either to 
the same forces that produce the simple vocalic suffixes, or else arise 
by the phonetic loss of a following vowel, e. g. -t- from -to-. Cf. 
Brugmann op. cit. 422. 


a 
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cerned, the idea that they are or ever were independent words 
has already on other grounds been given up in favor of the 
theory that they were the last part of certain dissyllabic roots, 
having been abstracted from the latter either because these 
vowels disappeared by phonetic processes under certain cir- 
cumstances, so that the form e. g. with an -ο- would appear to 
have an additional formative element as opposed to the one 
without it, or because the vowel spread by congeneric attrac- 
tion from one word to another, so that there arose exactly the 
same contrast between the form with and without the vowel. 
Cf. e. g. Hirt Handbuch d. gr. Laut u. Formenl?. 294, Brug- 
mann op. cit. 148. The fact that these simple vocalic forma- 
tives show no tangible meaning from the very beginning 
would of course militate very strongly against assuming them 
to have been originally independent words, even if we could 
believe that some unstable single vowels ever were complete 
words. In this way, then, practically the whole I. E. suffixal 
system can be traced to one and the same origin which has 
played such an important part at all times, and this alone 
should make us give up the idea that composition was the 
important factor. 

Equally unconvincing, however, 15 the theory of composi- 
tion from a semantic point of view. <A suffix arising from a 
word must have had a meaning that at one time was compara- 
tively narrow and concrete, but gradually branched out more 
and more as its origin was forgotten. Now this is found to 
be actually true of those which we really know to have been 
separate words. Thus the above mentioned Germanic adjec- 
tival -lika- O. H. G. -lih necessarily first became a suffix ex- 
pressing characteristic or similarity, and to this use it 1s con- 
fined in the Gothic—cf. e. g. sama-leiks ‘of the same nature, 
similar ’; but in modern German it sometimes expresses appur- 
tenance, 6. g. in die hausliche Eimrichtung, or in der kaiser- 
liche Palast. It designates origin in der nordliche Wind, 
while in English a stereotyped case-form has become a sufhx 
for forming adverbs, e. g. quick-ly, glad-ly, etc. Consequently 
we should expect that pre-historic suffixes that have had thou- 
sands of years of development behind them should also often 
show a widening of their sphere of meaning, or at least that 
those of the many meanings of each individual sufhx which 
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are most concrete or vivid, should be demonstrably the oldest. 
But in actual fact the reverse is true. Wherever we find a 
sufhix charged with as definite a meaning as a diminutive 
sufix we find that such a meaning is secondary to an original 
vague adjectival meaning: it developed from ‘ descended from’, 
belonging to the category of’, being-like’. Wherever we find 
a sufhx as exponent of a minor concrete category to which an 
object belongs we find that this is plainly the result of con- 
generic attraction. When e.g. a formative is used in a number 
of names of animals or plants or parts of the body or diseases, 
it is found to be invariably true that such a group originated 
from one or a few words in which the sufhx was either mean- 
ingless or had a very vague meaning, and that these pattern 
types caused other associated words to take the same suffix, so 
that the latter then became exponent of the category. Cf. 
Brugmann op. cit. 589 ff. In all such cases the vaguer mean- 
ings exist side by side to show the origin, e. g. the Skr. -ka- 
is not only a diminutive-deteriorative-hypocoristic suffix, but 
forms secondary adjectives and nouns with the meaning of 
similarity and appurtenance, etc. And Gr. -φο- I. E. -bho-, 
which was productive in names of animals like ἔλαφος, κόραφος, 
and ἔριφος, is found with vaguer functions in adjectives like 
στέριφος ‘barren’ and ἄργυφος ‘shining white’, and in abstract 
substantives’ like xoAagos ‘buffet’ and ¢Anvados ‘babbling’. 
See Sturtevant Cl. Phil. 6. 197 ff. Even those suffixes which 
on the whole seem to be confined to a definite usage neverthe- 
less show traces of a time when their force was comparatively 
vague. To our minds the comparative suffixes certainly seem 
to have a definite well-circumscribed function, and yet every 
one of them has received the same by infusion of a part of 
the stem-meaning into the suffix in words in which the forma- 
tives originally had a very vague meaning. To take but one 
example, the comparative -tero-' still exists in other functions 
in Skt. agvatards ‘mule’: dcva-s ‘horse’, 1. e. ‘something only 
relatively a horse’, similarly in Lat. matertera ‘aunt’: mater 
‘mother’. Cf. also Gr. ὀρέστερος ‘mountainous’ and θηλύτερος 
‘female’, in which the suffix could at the most have desig- 
nated a contrast to opposites. 

Without needlessly multiplying examples of these well- 


1 Brugmann op. cit. 324 ff. 
13 
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known phenomena, the damaging effect on the theory of the 
compositional origin of suffixes becomes evident. The assump- 
tion that the most frequently used suffixes should in prehis- 
toric times have all suffered an almost inconceivable attenua- 
tion of their meaning, though starting from the definite mean- 
ing of individual words, while at all times that we are able to 
control, these same sufhxes gradually developed narrow and 
concrete uses from the vaguer and more general, presupposes 
that there were two periods in the history of language during 
which different forces were at work, a notion which, credible 
enough in Schleicher’s day, certainly no one would subscribe 
to today. Moreover, since the whole assumption of composi- 
tional origin rests on the idea that this attenuation of mean- 
ing takes such a long time that those periods which have come 
under our observation are not sufficient in extent to follow up 
the individual suffixes, we can point to the fact that observed 
linguistic history has been easily long enough to show a large 
number of instances of the opposite process, and also, in case 
of the Germanic compositional suffixes, it has been long enough 
even for the process assumed by the compositionists wherever 
we know that suffixes really did originate from words. 

If, however, anyone should admit the vaguer meanings of 
suffixes as being the original ones, and should nevertheless 
hold to the theory of composition, he would assume that such 
notions as action, quality, adjectival use, agency, collectivity, 
which are the ideas expressed by most of the oldest suffixes, 
were developed and received conscious expression in very 
great number at a very primitive time when discrimination 
had not yet attained great accuracy, that these primitive 
peoples felt the need of an extremely large number of words 
expressing these notions, and that the consciousness of them 
was so strong as to make it necessary to express the same 
by composition also in almost every concrete word, a situation 
plainly unthinkable when compared with the rarity of con- 
sciousness of them when actually speaking nowadays. 

But how can this last mentioned difficulty be avoided under 
the assumption that suffixes were due to false abstraction? If 
these vaguer meanings were the original ones, would it not be 
just as bad for one theory as the other? 1 answer ‘No’ 
because it seems certain to me that these notions like action, 
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quality, etc. were in turn not present in the suffixes from the 
beginning, but they were due to a process of semantic evolu- 
tion from perfectly meaningless sufhxes... To substantiate 
this proposition one can refer to the fact that most of the 
simplest formatives like -ο-, -1-, -u-, -10-, -40-, -mo-, -no-, -ro-, 
-lo-, -to-, -ti-, etc. were not exclusively used for the formation 
e. g. of verbal or adjectival abstract nouns or for agent nouns, 
or for concrete nouns or adjectives, but one and the same 
sufix formed words of all of such general groups. But if 
this is true, it is evident that we are in no way justified in 
assuming that these meanings were consciously connected with 
the suffixes; for logically any noun can be referred to these 
general categories, but that 15 no sign that it actually was 
referred to them when a suffix occurs in other apparent uses 
also. Thus I. E.-mo- occurs as a primary adjective sufhx, 
6. g. in Gr. θερμός Lat. formus O. H. G. warm Engl. warm; 
it forms adjectives of characteristic, as Skt. dyuma-s ‘bright, 
shining ’: dyu- ‘ brightness ’, Gr. érvpos ‘ true, genuine’ : ére[ ε7ός ; 
adjectives of appurtenance in Av. zantuma- ‘belonging to the 
district’: zantu ‘district’; it forms adjectival abstracts in 
Lith. grazumas ‘beauty’: grazus ‘beautiful’; verbal abstracts 
in Skt. gharmd-s ‘heat’, sérma-s ‘ flow’, Gr. φλογμός ‘ burning ’, 
πταρμός ‘sneezing’, Ir. mam ‘service’, Goth. déms ‘judgment’, 
Lith. uZmas ‘roaring’; it forms agent nouns in Skt. yudhmd-s 
‘fighter, warrior’, Gr. ἄνεμος ‘blower, i. 6. wind’; instrument 
nouns in Skt. idhmd-s ‘fuel’: idh-‘to burn’, Gr. φορμός ‘ carry- 
ing basket’: φέρω, O. H. G. zoum O. Icel. taumr ‘bridle’: Goth. 
tiuhan‘to draw’; collectives in Gr. δρυμός ‘oak-coppice’: δρῦς 
‘oak ‘, while Skt. drumd-s designates an individual tree, as in 
fact the same suffix -mo- forms concrete nouns of great 
variety in various languages without our being able in any 
way to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Cf. Skt. sdma-s 
Av. haoma- ‘juice, soma’: Skt. sundti ‘he presses’, Skt. 
t6kma-s ‘young shoot’, Gr. κορμός ‘block’, ὅλμος ‘mortar’, 
κάλαμος ‘reed’, Lat. culmus O. H. 6. halm ‘stalk’, O. Icel. 
halmr Lett. salms ‘straw’, Lat. limus O. H. G. slim ‘slime’, 
O. Engl. lém ‘clay’, Lith. va?mas ‘gnat’, jésemas ‘spear’. 
Adding to this the use of -mo- in superlatives, which, as Brug- 


Lindner Ai. Nominalbild. 21 calls attention to the fact that the pri- 
mary suffixes were originally not differentiated in meaning. 
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mann Gr. 2. 17. 163 f. has shown, arose from ordinals like 
*sepitm-os: *septm, analyzed *sept-mos, in the same way as 
according to our theory most of the I. E. suffixes originated, we 
may well say that -mo- has so many different meanings that 
by itself it meant nothing. 

Just as -mo- was prevailingly a primary suffix, yet showed 
an extended secondary use, so on the contrary -ko- was chiefly 
secondary and nevertheless made quite a variety of primary 
formations also, and it will therefore be a good example to 
show the immense diversity in character of words formed by 
this type also. Thus it forms primary adjectives like Skt. 
cuskdé-s Av. huska- ‘dry’: Skt. ¢tsyati, Gr. φαικός ‘bright’: 
gas * dusky’, O. H. 6. scelah O. Engl. sceolh O. Icel. skialgr 
‘crooked, askance’: Gr. σκολιός ‘crooked’, Lith. af-stokas 
‘distant’: stéti; verbal abstracts in Skt. ¢loka-s ‘call, sound’: 
¢rndts “he hears’, Lett. spéks ‘power’: spét ‘be able’, O. Big. 
zveks ‘sound’: zvenéti ‘to sound’; agent nouns in Lith. 
gvéjokas ‘fisher’: svéjéti, teridkas ‘destroyer’: tertdtt; in- 
strument nouns in Skt. dtka-s Av. αθκα- ‘dress’ if: Ir. étim 
‘I clothe’, O. Bulg. znaka ‘sign’: znati ‘know’; place names in 
Skt. dhakd-s ‘receptacle’: dddhdati ‘he places’, O. H. 6. log 
‘hiding-place’: Lat. lateo, Gr. ληθω; it seems to designate 
appurtenance e. g. in Skt. mdmaka-s ‘mine’: Gen. mdma, 
hotraka-s ‘he who belongs to the hdtrd-m or sacrifice’, i. 6. 
‘priest’, Gr. μαντικός ‘belonging to the prophet’: μάντις, Lat. 
hosticus ‘belonging to an enemy’: hostis; descent or origin 
.in Skt. sindhuka-s ‘descended from the Indus (sindhu-s)’, 
urvarukd-m ‘the fruit of the urvdru-s (a kind of gourd)’, Gr. 
φυσικός ‘coming from nature’: φύσις ; material in Skt. s1- 
dhraka-s ‘made of sidhra-wood’, Gr. ὄστρακον ‘hard shell of 
testacea’: *ostr-,O.H.G. trog M. (O. Icel. trog N.) ‘wooden 
vessel, trough’ <*dru-ko-: Skt. dru-; possession either of a 
quality or something material in Skt. sictka-s ‘a certain in- 
sect with a sting’: sict ‘sting’, an-dsthaka-s ‘boneless’ and 
Gr. ὀστακός ‘crab’: asthan- ‘bone’, Lat. tussicus ‘afflicted with 
a cough’: tussis, Goth. stainahs O. H. G. steinag ‘stony’: 
Goth. staina- ‘stone’, O. Icel. kroptugr ‘powerful’: *kraftu- 
‘power’; characteristic or similarity in Skt. chattraka- ‘mush- 
room’: chattra-m ‘parasol’, Av. spaka- ‘dog-like’: span- 


1Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 663 on secondary adjectives. 
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‘dog ’, Gr. φυσικός ‘ natural’ as well as‘ coming from nature ’, Lat. 
stcilicus ‘comma’: sicilis ‘sickle’, O. H. G. snéwag ‘snowy’: 
snéwa- ‘snow’, Lith. pelékas ‘mouse-gray’: pelé ‘mouse’. 
The notion of characteristic can also be read into the suffix in 
the numerous instances in which it forms substantives from 
adjectives, 6. g. Skt. prthuka-s ‘flattened grain’: prihu-s 
‘flat’, Lith. slapzkas ‘one who likes to hide himself’: slaprs 
‘liking to hide one’s self’; also when it forms adjectives from 
other adjectives without perceptible change of meaning, e. g. 
Skt. ténuka-s O. Blg. tonsks ‘thin’: Skt. tanu-s ‘thin’, which, 
like Brugmann op. cit. 504, one might consider as ‘having a 
thin nature’. Similarly, e. g. Skt. dirakd-s=diird-s ‘distant’. 
That, however, these two groups were actually felt in this way 
because it is possible to conceive them thus, is a point to be 
proved in view of the fact that the notion of similarity or 
characteristic is by no means so predominant among the ex- 
amples where the suffix can be interpreted with certainty as 
to allow us to refer all doubtful examples to that usage. 
While therefore Brugmann is undoubtedly right in saying 
that these notions were characteristic of -ko- from I. E. times, 
it does not follow that the other uses were all to be derived 
from it, which is demonstrably true only of the diminutive- 
hypocoristic and deteriorative uses, of which we consequently 
mentioned no examples in spite of their I. E. origin; for, 
being secondary developments, they will shed no light on what 
the sufhix ultimately was. On the other hand it should be 
mentioned that aside from the above categories it occurs ina 
large number of substantives which were equivalent to their 
primitives, 6. g. Skt. karkataka-s = karkata-s‘ crab’, édstaka-m= 
dsta-m ‘home’, Lat. muscus=O. Η. G. mos ‘moss’, O. H. 6. 
as-c O. Icel. askr ‘ash-tree’=Lith. #’sts (with transfer to i 
declension). Adding to all of these the numerous instances 
in which -ko- forms words which cannot be classified at all, 
either because their suffix seems to carry with it a meaning 
that is altogether isolated, or because their etymology is ob- 
scure (Edgerton JAOS. 31. 124 f. finds 87 unclassifiables in 
the Vedic alone), and taking account of the fact that the 
semantic divisions used above were comparatively vague ones, 
and that therefore each could be still further subdivided into 
more definite categories, it becomes evident that IJ. E. -ko- 
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also was in the beginning a meaningless suffix, and that to a 
large extent it continued meaningless. And the processes 
which caused such meaning as there was, were the same here 
as elsewhere: gradual infusion into the suffix of semantic 
elements which belonged either to the primitive or to the situa- 
tion without being attached to any phonetic unit, and a con- 
tinuance of the process of conglutination, by means of which 
part of the primitive coalescing with the sufhx formed a 
longer suffix in which elements of meaning which were in the 
beginning accidental were crystallized and made ready for new 
analogical formations. 

If, then, suffixes like -mo- and -ko-, which themselves are prob- 
ably partly conglutinations of final stem-consonants with simple 
vocalic suffixes, are nevertheless practically meaningless, how 
much more will the same thing be true of the sufhixes com- 
posed of only a single sound, which have not had the advan- 
tage of conglutination to crystallize their meaning? Suffixes 
like -o-, -d-, -t-, -u-, -g-, -k-, -t-, should have even less of a 
tendency to develop definite uses. Of these I shall omit the 
consonantal ones because it is not clear how far they were 
merely the reduced grade of the same sufhx plus vowel, as 
-k- e. g. might be merely the unaccented form of -ko- in some 
words. Of some of the vocalic suffixes, however, I shall give 
examples to show their wideness of application, giving only 
an example or two from each category, and practically con- 
fining myself to those languages which, like Sanskrit and 
Greek, are structurally transparent. | 

Of these I shall take -o- and -a- together, as having much 
the same sphere of usage and standing in intimate relation to 
each other as being complementaries in gender. I mention 
the following semantic categories: primary adjectives, as Skt. 
¢dsa-s ‘making dry’, Gr. αὖος Lith. su#isas ‘dry’, with active 
verbal force, e. g. Skt. térd-s1 Gr. ropds ‘penetrating, loud’; 
substantival agent nouns, as Skt. ¢dsd-s} ‘commander’, Gr. 
ἀοιδός ‘ singer’; verbal abstracts, as Skr. srdva-s Gr. ῥόος ‘ flow’, 
Gr. ἔργον O. Icel. verk N. ‘work’, Skt. bhuja ‘winding’, Gr. 


‘That I. E. -o- should be accented in agent nouns as opposed to 
action nouns was no doubt not an original distinction and need not 
affect us here. 
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φυγὴ Lat. fuga ‘flight’; instrument nouns, as Skr. jdmbha-s 
Gr. γόμφος O. Blg. zgbe ‘instrument for crushing, tooth’: Skt. 
jambhayati ‘he crushes’, Skt. yugd-m Gr. ζυγόν Lat. jugum 
‘yoke’: Lat. jungo ‘join’, Gr. τροφὴ ‘means of support’: τρέφω, 
O. H. G. bara ‘bier’: beran ‘carry’; place names in Skt. 
vécga-s Gr. οἶκος ‘dwelling, house’: Skt. vic¢dti ‘he enters’, Gr. 
νομῇ ‘pasture’: νέμω, O. H. 6. sd3a M. H. G. sd3e ‘ seat, dwell- 
ing’: Goth. sitan ; collectives, as Skt. bhradtrd-m ‘brotherhood’: 
bhratar- ‘brother’, Gr. ἄστρον ‘constellation’: ἀστὴρ ‘star , 
Skt. γᾶ ‘constellation’: t@r-as ‘stars’,Gr. ¢parpa ‘brother- 
hood’: φράτηρ; adjectival abstracts, as Skt. satydé-m ‘truth’, 
Gr. μείλιχον ‘mildness ’, Lat. sustum ‘justice’, Skt. jarand@ ‘ de- 
crepitude’, O. Η. 6. wara ‘truth’; denominative adjectives 
and substantives in which it apparently designates appurte- 
nance, as Skt. pdusnd-s ‘belonging to Pushan’, Skt. udrd-s 
Gr. ddpos ‘ water-animal’: ὕδωρ ‘ water’, Gr. wéAexxov < ἔπελεκυον 
‘ax-handle’: πέλεκυς ‘ax’, O. Blg. sréda ‘middle’ (‘region of 
heart’): Gr. κῆρ[δ] ‘heart’; descent or origin in Skt. dfgi- 
rasd-s ‘of the Angiras family’, m@nusa-s ‘descendant of 
Manus ’, Gr. χέλυον ‘tortoise-shell’: yéAvs ‘tortoise’, Lat. peda 
‘food-step’: ped- ‘foot’; material, as Skt. dyasd-s " of metal’: 
dyas, aratud-s ‘made of the wood of the aratz -’; possession, as 
Skt. parusd-s ‘knotty’: pdrus- ‘knot’, pargud-m ‘side’: parcu-s 
‘rib’, O. Blg. noga ‘foot’: Gr. ὄνυξ ‘claw, nail’; character- 
istic or similarity in Skt. A@stina-s ‘ big as an elephant’: hastin- 
‘elephant’, O. H. G. 6éri (stem 6rja-) ‘ear-like opening’: 
Lith. ausi-s ‘ear’, Gr. γαλέη <*yadeia ‘weasel’: Skt. giri-s 
‘mouse’. For -d- must be added the extremely common func- 
tion of designating natural feminine gender, 6. g. Skt. d¢va 
Lat. equa ‘mare’: Skt. M. dcva-s, etc., Gr. éxvpa Lat. socera 
Goth. swaihré ‘mother-in-law’: Gr. M. éxvpos. Both suffixes, 
moreover, are used with very great freedom to form words 
which in no way differ semantically from their primitives, 
e. g. Skt. phalgua-s ‘tiny ’= phalgu-s, harita-s ‘ fallow’ =harit-, 
yiisa-s yiisa-m ‘broth’=yths-, Gr. ἰός <*iogo-s ‘arrow ’=Skt. 
isu-s, Lat. terminu-s ‘boundary ’=termen, Skt. ksipd ‘ finger ’= 
ksip-, druh@ ‘harm’=druh-, Gr. ψίχη ‘crumb’=yigé. Adding 
to these again the unclassifiables, which e. g. in the Lithuanian 
are so numerous that Leskien Bild. d. Nom. 9, 49 does not 
try to give a classification according to meaning at all, we 
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must come to the conclusion that -o- and -d- also were origi- 
nally meaningless sufhxes, and that their use in the very 
beginning spread in precisely the same way as Leskien shows 
it to do in the Lithuanian, namely by imitation of the complete 
form of older words ending in these vowels rather than 
because of a feeling for any meaning of these suffixes. How 
attenuated that must have been is furthermore shown by 
their occurrence in various forms of the verb, being used e. g. 
to form presents.as well as aorists, and the absurdity of load- 
ing on the thematic vowel a conscious perception of nearly 
every meaning of which any suffix, verbal or nominal, is 
capable, has no doubt been of great influence in causing the 
general acceptance of the idea first announced by Streitberg 
in his essay “ Die Entstehung der Dehnstufe” (IF. 3. 305 ff.), 
that -o- was not a suffix in the ordinary sense, but merely the 
final of certain dissyllabic roots. The same idea is suggested 
at least partially for -4d- by Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. 148, and more 
definitely by Hirt Handb?. 343, and since the sphere of usage 
of the latter is so strikingly similar to -o-, similarity of origin 
is the conclusion to which we are inevitably led. 
Approximately the same conditions hold good for -i-, except 
that it never was a suffix of such great productivity, that a far 
larger per cent. of words formed with it shows no sufhixal 
meaning at all, and therefore there was a smaller number of 
apparent semantic categories, so that it gives a glimpse of a 
state of affairs closer to its ultimate origin. It forms primary 
adjectives like Skt. bhfmi-s ‘lively’: bhramati ‘he wanders, 
flutters ’, Gr. τρόφις ‘ well-fed, stout’: τρέφω, with active verbal 
force e. g. Skt. ba-bhri-s ‘carrying’: bhdrats ‘he carries’; 
substantival agent nouns, as Skt. sddi-s ‘sitter, rider’: sad- 
‘sit’, Gr. τρόχις ‘runner, messenger’: τρέχω; verbal abstracts, 
as Skt. wani-s ‘desire’: vdnati, Gr. Sypis ‘combat’: δέρω, Lith. 
kritis ‘fall’: krinta kristt; instrument nouns, as Skt. va-vri-s 
‘cover, garment’: vrndti ‘he covers’, O. H. 6. scar ‘pair of 
scissors’: sceran ‘shear’, O. Blg. vodo-nose ‘ vessel for carry- 
Ing water’: mesti ‘carry’; place names, as Skt. Gji-s ‘race- 
course’: djati ‘he drives’, O. Blg. vodo-toée ‘ water-course, 
canal’: testi ‘run, flow’. As a secondary suffix -t- comes 
very close to being one into which it is impossible even to read 
a meaning. As far as substantives derived from substantives 
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are concerned, they are all merely extensions of previously 
existing substantives with the same meaning, merely a transfer 
to the #-declension. Thus Skt. nékti-s Lith naktis ‘night’= 
Skt. ndékt- Gr. νύξ -κτός Lat. nox -ctits Goth. nahts, Skt. drei-s 
‘sight’=drc-, gunt-s ‘dog’=cv4@, Pruss. sunis ‘dog’=Lith. 
seu, Lat. ndvis ‘ship’=Gr. vais. That it is possible for such a 
meaningless secondary suffix to develop the semantic types 
that are otherwise so common, is shown by the Balto-Slavic. 
The Slavic forms by means of our suffix adjectival abstracts ' 
like selene ‘greenness’: zelens ‘green’, tople ‘warmth’: 
topls ‘warm’, and collectives like ¢gds ‘people’: cgdo ‘child’. 
In the Lithuanian, moreover, we find the isolated avizis 
‘dragon-fly’: avigd ‘oats’, 1n which -1- 15 a sufhx of appur- 
tenance, and rankis ‘sign-board’: rankd ‘hand’, in which it 
seems to designate either similarity or possession. 

If now one who believes in the compositional origin of 
suffixes would argue that it is unfair to use as examples suffixes 
of such great productivity, in which gradual spread of mean- 
ing was to be expected, but that the unproductive suffixes 
would tell a different story, he could be answered in several 
ways. In the first place he lost sight of the fact that it is not 
only the bewildering variety of the usages of the individual 
suffixes that argues against the composition theory, but the 
fact that all the less vague and more concrete uses are demon- 
strably later developments. Then too it is important that 
while one or the other of these formatives may be more pro- 
ductive in a particular direction than others, yet on the whole 
the principal suffixal meanings are common to nearly all of 
the simpler ones which have not been limited by repeated con- 
glutinations. To hold to the composition theory in spite of 
this, would mean to believe that an immense number of words 
with greatly varying phonetic aspects all meant the same thing 
and all remained alive and in such frequent use that they 
could be perpetuated in the sufhxes. Inthe next place, even 
if we do find a suffix of narrow productivity which shows a 
unified meaning, that is by no means an objection against our 
theory; for if all words in a given formative are made after 
one and the same pattern, the chances are that its influence 
will work the same way on all of the derivatives, and in this 
way could be explained what the composition theory cannot 
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explain, namely why even such narrow unified groups should 
show meanings like action, agency, instrumentality, appurte- 
nance, etc., instead of the vivid meanings we should expect 
from individual words at a time when so few compounds had 
been formed by them that there could not have been much 
branching out. This can be illustrated by the Skt. suffix -vi-, 
which has no counterpart in other languages, and the origin of 
which we can trace under our very eyes. It is most certain in 
two verbal adjectives: j@grvi-s ‘waking’: jdgdrti ‘wakes’ 
and dadhrvi-s ‘sustaining’: dharati ‘sustains’, They were 
undoubtedly patterned after diédiv-t-s ‘shining’: dévyati 
‘shines’, in which the wv belongs to the root but might be 
taken with the suffix -i-. The close association of the three 
words presupposed is shown not only by the suffix and by 
their belonging to the same type of verbal adjective, but also 
by their similarity of formation otherwise: the strong accented 
reduplication before the weak unaccented root. Of the other 
three words in -vi- mentioned by Whitney Skt. Gram. p. 452, 
ghrsvi-s ‘lively’ is plainly an t-extension of ghrsu-s with the 
same meaning, and dhruvi--s ‘firm’ arose by transfer of 
dhruva-s ‘firm’ to the 1-declension. After the latter, however, 
was patterned the opposite jir-vi-s ‘worn out’: séryati ‘ grows 
old’. Cases of this kind are very far, then, from supporting 
the theory of composition, but do rather the opposite, and our 
sufix -vi- is particularly instructive because it shows how 
divergence of formation as well as meaning can be explained 
by origin from more than one word even ina formative whose 
productivity has not exceeded three or four words. 

Just to show that the I. E. suffixes, even when their produc- 
tivity is very limited, may yet display the same general types 
of usage as the more frequent ones, I will give examples of 
-mi- and -dhro-, which certainly are among the rarer ones. 
The former is found in two primary adjectives: Skt. kru- 
dhmi-s ‘wrathful’: krudhyati ‘is angry’ and Av. ddmi-s 
‘creating’: Skt. dddhadti. The latter is also an agent substan- 
tive, as may also be the Skt. feminine bh@mi-s ‘earth’ (: bhd- 
vati), originally ‘the producer’? It forms verbal abstracts in 
Av. staomi-§ ‘song of praise’: Skt. stduti ‘praises’, Gr. φῆμις 
‘talk, report’: φημί; an instrument noun doubtless in Skt. 
racmi-s ‘reins’, though it is doubtful whether it can be con- 
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nected with Lith. risen ‘bind’. In Goth. haims ‘village’ 
(: Gr. κεῖμαι) it forms a place name, and the association of a 
similar sound as well as the connection of both being parts of 
the body caused the pair Goth. arms ‘arm’ and barms ‘lap’. 
A larger congeneric group is composed of words meaning 
‘worm’, of which I mention Skt. krmi-s Lith. kirmis, Lat. 
vermis Goth. waurms O. H. G. wurm, and Gr. éAms ‘intesti- 
nal-worm’. This is certainly a wide divergence of meaning 
for a sufhx which covers less than a page in Brugmann’s 
Grundriss. 

I. E. -dhro- occurs in the primary adjectives Av. mgzdra- 
‘intelligent, wise’ <*mendh-dhro- or *mondh-dhro-: Lith. 
mandras and Gr. σκυθρός ‘angry’ <*oxvoOpds: σκύζομαι. It 
forms the substantival agent noun Gr. μυλωθρός ‘miller’: 
μύλωθρον ‘ mill’; verbal abstracts, as Gr. λύθρον ‘ defilement ’, ὅλε- 
Opos ‘ruin’, Lat. fabrum ‘blowing of the wind’; instrument 
nouns, as Gr. κόρηθρον ‘broom’: κορέω ‘sweep’, Lat. cribrum 
‘sieve’: cerno; place names, as Gr. βάθρον ‘pedestal, founda- 
tion’: βαίνω ‘walk, step’, Lat. délaibrum ‘place of purifica- 
tion’: déluo. As a secondary sufhx it appears to designate 
appurtenance in Lat. candélabrum ‘candle-stick’: candéla 
‘candle’ and O. Blg. noz-dri ‘nostrils’: Skt. mas-@ ‘nose’ 
(Instr. Sing.). 

- Once more, then, the fact that the simpler suffixes show in 
the oldest strata of words formed with them no meanings ex- 
cept vague general ones like adjectival use, agency, action, 
quality, etc., and that different ones of these are not character- 
istic of different suffixes, but rather all of them show the same 
or similar combinations of meaning, points to the inevitable 
conclusion that these notions were in the beginning not at all 
connected with the suffixes themselves, but were rather due to 
the entire situation in which a word was placed, and only 
gradually did the suffix become their exponent. This becomes 
still clearer when we examine the primitive root-nouns, in 
which any analysis is of course impossible, in the sense that 
part of the meaning was attributed to the root and part to the 
ending; for there was no ending except a case-ending. And 
yet these root-nouns show the very same types of use as do 
nouns ending in stem-suffixes, 1. e. those classified as primary, 
for a secondary formation necessarily presupposes at least one 
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suffix, which would put the same outside of the category of 
root-nouns. The latter are primary adjectives with passive 
force e. g. in Skt. y#j- ‘yoked together ’, particularly in com- 
pounds like Skt. prtan@j-, 1. 6. prtand-dj- ‘driven to battle’, 
Gr. ἀπο-ρρώξ ‘torn off’; with active force 6. g. Skt. ufdh- 
‘gladdening’, dz¢- ‘seeing’, Gr. πτώξ -xés ‘crouching, timid’, 
or compounds like Skt. vrtra-hdn- ‘slaying Vrtra’, Gr. pevoi- 
orvé ‘hating lies’. We find them as substantival agent-nouns 
in Skt. γά)- Lat. réx rég-is Ir. ri rig ‘ruler’: Lat. regere, 
Skt. da- ‘giver’, Gr. κλώψ -πός ‘thief’: κλέπτω ‘steal’, Lat. 
dux -cis ‘leader’: diico; as verbal abstracts in Skt. druh- 
‘offence, injury ’=Av. drij-, Gr. orvé -yés ‘hatred’, Lat. prex 
prec-is ‘prayer’; as instrument nouns in Av. dar*s- ‘bond, 
fetter’, and Gr. δράξ δρα-κός ‘hand’: δράσσομαι ‘grasp’, also 
Lat. friix friig-ts ‘fruit’: fruor ‘enjoy myself’, Gr. yép-vup 
‘water for washing the hands’: virrw ‘wash’; as place names 
in Skt. vic- ‘settlement’: vicdti ‘settles’, ksa@-s ‘dwelling- 
place’: kséti ‘he dwells’, Osc. triibim F., Acc. Sing., and 
tribud Abl. Sing. ‘house’: Umbr. frebeit ‘versatur’. It is 
furthermore interesting to note that the process of attraction 
of congeneric words, which has so often caused suffixes to 
appear as the exponents of concrete categories, was at work 
here also, though no single part of the word could be singled 
out as being the carrier of this common semantic element. 
I mention two such groups which have assumed such propor- 
tions that accidental similarity of formation is out of the 
question. To I. E. times belongs a large list of words desig- 
nating parts of the body: *péd- *pdd- ‘foot’=Skt. pat pad-és, 
Gr. Dor. πώς ποδ-ός, Lat. pés ped-is; *nds- *nas- ‘nose’= Skt. 
Du. na@s-d, O. Eng. nos-u nas-u, Lat. Acc. Sing. ndr-em ; *Gus- 
*us- ‘ear’=Av. us-1 and ΟἹ. Big. μὲς Neutr. Du. Lith. aus-i 
Fem. Du., Gr. os<*6[u]s; similarly various words for the two 
eyes: Skt. aks-i Av. as-t N., O. Blg. o¢-1 N. and Lith. ak-i F., 
Gr. ὄσσε <*ok*je; two groups meaning heart’: Gr. cnp<*xnpd, 
Lat. cor cord-is, Lith. Gen. Pl. szird-i, and Skt. hrd-, Av. 
Instr. zar’d-d; I. E. *bhrit- *bhruu-=Skt. bhr&é-s Gr. ὀφρῦ-ς 
O. Eng. bru ‘eye-brow’; *é[u]s ‘mouth’=Skt. @s-, Av. ah-, 
Lat. ὅς 6r-ts; *gher- ‘hand’=Arm. Nom. PI. jer-&, Gr. Dat. 
xep-i, xep-ot. To these was added in later times the Av. Du. F. 
gust ‘lungs’, Gr. θρίξ τριχός ‘hair’, and the above mentioned 
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Gr. δράξ ‘hand’. It is evident that these words were not all 
associated to the same intimate degree, e. g. the words for 
eye-brow had perhaps have rather been left out, while on the 
other hand the relation of the duals for eye, ear, and nose 1s 
so intimate as to make mutual influence certain. 

A second congeneric group consisting of names of animals 
also started in I. E. times, but became particularly productive 
in the Greek. Among the older words are I. E. *g%¥du- *g%ou- 
‘ox, cow’=Skt. gdu-s, Av. gdu-s, Gr. Bows, Lat. bds, Ir. δ 
‘cow’, O. H. G. chuo ‘cow’; *sii-s ‘pig, sow’=Gr. is, Lat. 
sis, O. H. G. sit; Gr. ix6v-s ‘fish’: Lith. Gen. Pl. guv-%; *mis- 
‘mouse ᾽ξ Skt. m&s-, Gr. pis, Lat. mis, O. H. G. mits; Gr. 6np 
‘animal’: Lith. gvéris O. Blg. zvére ‘wild animal’ and Lat. 
ferus ‘wild’; Gr. xnp xnp-és Lat. ér ér-ts ‘hedge-hog’. Greek 
shows the following new words of this group: xis xt-os 
‘weevil’, δόρξ -xds ‘gazelle’: δέρκομαι, κρέξ ‘a kind of bird’: 
κρέκω, τρώξ -yos ‘worm’: τρώγω ‘gnaw’, πτώξ -xos ‘hare’: 
πτώσσω ‘crouch’, oxviy ‘a kind of ant’: σκνίπτω ‘pinch’, σκώψ 
-πός ‘Owl’: oxérropat ‘look’, dws ‘jackal’: 6éo‘run’. In Latin 
the similar strix strig-is ‘screech-owl’: Gr. rpifw ‘screech’. 
Of the new Greek words it is to be noticed that all except xis 
are agent nouns related to existing Greek verbs, and it 15 
therefore possible that they were patterned after one or more 
of these rather than after the I. E. names of animals. How- 
ever that may be, they illustrate the power of association in 
congeneric words without suffix in exactly the same way. 

In Gothic we no doubt have a solitary case of congeneric 
attraction in the Gen. Sing. alhs of alhs ‘temple’, which was 
due to the influence of the older baurgs, Gen. baurgs, ‘castle’. 

From the psychological point of view every unanalyzable or 
rather every unanalyzed word of every period of the language 
is on the same basis as a root-word; for without such analysis 
into primitive stem and sufhx it is impossible to attribute to 
the latter any meaning whatsoever, no matter what may have 
been true of the origin of the word. This applies in the first 
place to words whose suffixes have disappeared through pho- 
netic processes, as have -o- and -ἴ- in many forms of the 
Germanic languages. It is clearly impossible to burden I. E. 
-o- with the notion of instrumentality in Goth. juk O. H. G. 
joh Eng. yoke: Lat. jungo ‘join’, or -1- with the notion of 
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action in German Schlag ‘blow’, or the former with being 
considered as a suffix forming names of animals in Goth. 
wulfs O. H. G. wolf Engl. wolf=Skt. urk-a-s, when the 
speakers of these languages were blissfully ignorant of the 
past existence of these vowels. The same impossibility of 
analysis is present whenever the derivation of a word is for- 
gotten or not attended to, and here we may call attention to 
the fact that the demonstrably oldest stratum of I. E. words, 
which must to a large degree have been the patterns for the 
younger ones, very largely consists of words whose derivation 
cannot now be traced and probably was unknown then, so that 
the feeling of the sufhx expressing a relation to the root-part 
of the word is out of the question. Cf. such words as the 
above mentioned I. E. *ulk¥o-s‘ wolf’, *oui-s Skt. dvi-s ‘sheep’, 
*peku Skt. pdcu ‘animal’, *bhdgo-s Lat. fagus ‘beech’, 
*bhaghu-s Gr. πῆχυς ‘elbow’, *suesor Skt. svdsar- ‘sister’, 
*5mo-s Skt. dmd-s ‘raw’. These words were not at all in- 
terpreted differently from the extremely numerous words 
which became obscure as to derivation through the loss of the 
primitive or such phonetic or semantic changes as prevented 
recognition of the primitive, even when the etymology may be 
clear to the linguist, such words as German Acker Engl. acre: 
Lat. ago, or Germ. Ross Engl. horse: Lat. curro ‘run’. Yet 
all these unanalyzable words, just as the original root-nouns, 
can be assigned to similar categories as those with clear ety- 
mology; for every word logically must belong to one or more 
such categories. 

In view, then, of these facts we must conclude that it 1s rash 
in every instance to connect with the suffix the idea of these 
general categories in words which are clear etymologically ; 
for if Gr. βοῦς can designate an animal without formal char- 
acterization of that fact, it is rash to conclude that in λύκ-ο-ς 
‘wolf’ the notion of being an animal was connected with its 
sufhx, unless there are very distinct indications of it in a ten- 
dency to confine new words to names of animals or at least to 
make them noticeably preponderant. 

Similarly the fact that Gr. στύξ ‘hatred’ and Lat. prex 
‘prayer’ are verbal abstracts though not ending in a suffix, 
prevents us from assuming that words like Gr. φυγῇ Lat. 
fuga ‘flight’ or Skt. mrt-i-s ‘dance’ were in the earliest types 
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analyzed so as to connect the notion of action with the sufhx. 
To do so in case of the simple vocalic suffixes was all the 
more difficult because from 1. E. times onward the oblique 
cases had so often suffered contraction with the inflectional 
endings that the only psychic attitude possible to such a com- 
bination was the feeling that it was in its entirety merely a 
case ending, a fact amply proved by the division by the Latin 
grammarians of their nouns into five declensions according to 
the different stem-suffixes, not in the least thinking that the 
combination of the latter with the case-endings should be 
analyzed into two parts. The process culminating in the 
modern Germanic languages, in which many original stem- 
suffixes like the -en of the German weak declension are now 
felt purely and simply as case-endings, had begun inthe Latin 
and no doubt in the Indo-European, so that we may well 
doubt whether these simple vocalic suffixes ever were con- 
sciously felt as being the exponent of any of these ideas with 
which grammatical analysis has burdened them. Having gone 
this far, we can now go one step further and maintain that 
also the other suffixes which do not lose their identity by 
contractions, as e. g. -mo-, -ro-, -ko-, -bho-, -nu-, -ti-, -en- 
-on-, -es- -os-, which show the same perpetuaily recurring 
types of usage, were not originally associated with them, but 
they developed such connection by long processes of associa- 
tion and discrimination. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
BetHany Coriece, Linpssorc, Kansas. 


(To be Continued.) 


IV—MIMNERMUS AND PROPERTIUS. 


A few years ago Wilamowitz' set forth the theory that 
Mimnermus was an important model for the Cynthia book of 
Propertius.?, This idea, supported as it was by the weight of 
Wilamowitz’s great name, has been received with much favor 
by students of Roman Elegy. Of half a dozen reviewers of his 
book, one ὃ speaks favorably of his conclusions in this article, 
and none of the others offers any opposition. In spite of the 
almost universal acceptance of his views, the grounds upon 
which he rests his case are, in my judgment, utterly insufficient ; 


1“*Mimnermos und Properz”’, published in the Sitzungsberichte d. k. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.. 1912, I, pp. 100-122: republished with (rather 
important but unmarked) changes in his “Sappho und Simonides”, 
Berlin, 1913, pp. 276-304. In this paper references are by pages of the 
later edition. 

* His words are (pp. 303 f.) : “ Unter deren Vorbilder rechne ich nun 
den Mimnermos und schlage seine Bedeutung fur Properz hoch an, 
obgleich ich keine direkte Berthrung zu zeigen weisz. Die Cynthia 
hat dadurch sofort einen entschiedenen Erfolg gehabt, dasz sie das 
Leben schilderte, das Properz trieb, mit seinen Freunden und seinem 
Madchen. Ein solches Lebensbild bot auch die Nanno des Mimner- 
mos. Die Bucher waren so verschieden wie das Kolophon des Alyat- 
tes von dem Rom des Augustus; aber Properz empfand, dasz er als 
Dichter zum Leben stand wie Mimnermos und benannte sein Buch 
Cynthia nach dem Vorbilde der Nanno. Und die Gedichtbicher hatten 
auch mehr verwandtes als den Titel, atmeten sie doch beide denselben 
φιλήδονος βίος: 

τίς δὲ Blos, τί δὲ τερπνὸν ἄτερ χρυσῆς Αφροδίτης: 
laus tn amore mort”. 


*J. Mesk, in Berl. phil. Woch. 34 (1914), col. 167.. The other reviews 
are: Athenaeum 1913, I, pp. 212 f.; J. Sitzler, in Woch. f, klass. Phil. 
32 (1915), coll. 73 ff.; Bayr. Bl. 50 (1914), pp. 452f.; Litt. Zentralb. 
65 (1914), coll. ror ff.; Class. Phil. 8 (1913), pp. 361 ff. (Shorey). Pro- 
fessor Harrington also concurs (Elegiac Poets, Introd. p. 17) But 
Professor Wheeler in A. J. P. 36 (1915), p. 159, n. 1, says: “ Wilamo- 
witz exaggerates, it seems to me, the influence of Mimnermus”. I 
take this opportunity to acknowledge my debt to Professor Duane 
Reed Stuart, of Princeton, to whose suggestion this article is due, and 
who agrees in the main with its conclusions. [Compare also Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s review of Wilamowitz, A. J. P. 33 (1912), 361 ff., which 
was published before any of the reviews cited above —C. W. E. M.] 
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and it is the purpose of this paper to show wherein he fails to 
substantiate his claims. 

The proper point of departure for such an argument must 
always be the writings of the two authors concerned. The 
fragments of Mimnermus that have come down to us are un- 
fortunately very meager; but they are all we have to go on 
except the testimony of later classical writers. Wilamowitz by 
no means confines himself to the fragments; in fact, he makes 
little use of them in proving his point, and depends much upon 
the impression made upon him by remarks of Hermesianax and 
the Augustan writers. These, it seems to me, he stretches into 
_ meaning more than they say. Let us examine in detail these two 
lines of evidence. 

The fragments of Mimnermus treat of love, especially stolen 
love (fr. 1)?; old age, the bane of man’s existence (1-5, per- 
haps 6); the unfaithful wife and the jealous revenge of her 
deceived husband (22). Fr. 11 tells of the travels of Jason, 
which might have been the myth illustrating the journey af a 
faithless mistress or of the lover himself when called away. 
Further mythological allusions appear in fr. 18, of a certain 
Daetes of Troy ; in 19, of Nioke; in 21, of the story of Ismene 
and Theoclymenus; and in 22, of Diomedes and his wife. The 
ceaseless toiling of the sun, fr. 12, might perhaps have been 
connected with the toil needed to win and hold a lady’s affec- 
tions. If fr. 8 is a portion of a conversation between the lover 
and his lass, it may parallel the protestations of eternal fidelity 
in the Roman poet, and the prayer that they may love while 
they are young and still be models of affection when they are 
old and gray.’ 

This is all the evidence furnished by the extant fragments. 
The testimonia add something. Of these the most important is 
Hermesianax fr. 3 Hartung.® In these lines he is said to have 


*The numbers of the fragments are those in the fourth edition of 
Bergk’s " Poetae Lyrici Graeci”, vol. 2, Berlin, 1882. I have tried to 
read into these fragments every possible elegiac motif, in order not to 
overlook any possible points of contact with Propertius. Some will 
probably seem far-fetched. 

*Prop. 1. 19. 25 f.; Tibull. 1. 1. 69, 1. 6. ὃς f. 

* Lines 35-40: 

Μίμνερμος δέ, τὸν ἡδὺν ὃς εὕρετο πολλὸν dvardds 
ἦχον καὶ μαλακοῦ πνεῦμ’ ἀπὸ πενταμέτρου͵ 
14 
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“burned for Nanno”, held revels with Examyes, and hated 
Hermobius and Pherecles. If the emended reading μοιχῷ 
κνήμην θείς in 37 f. is correct, it would show that he wrote of 
his triumphs over his rival. Unfortunately it is exceedingly 
doubtful, and Wilamowitz himself does not adopt this reading. 
In Alexander of Aetolia fr. 3 Hartung,? which concerns Mim- 
nermus, is a reference to boy-love; it appears also from this 
poem that Mimnermus wrote of shoemakers and shameless 
thieves and robbers,’ and suffered many misfortunes. This 
means, of course, that he pictured low life—the life of his own 
class, as Wilamowitz points out. The other important testi- 
monia are Propertius 1. 9. 11, which really says no more than 
that in affairs of the heart love poetry helps more than epic, and 
Horace Epist. 2. 2. 99 ff.5 Here Horace does not mention 
Propertius, but the reference seems unmistakable. Just how 
much it means is an open question. Wilamowitz lays a good 
deal of emphasis upon it, though he thinks it is ironical; that 
Horace realized fully the gulf separating Propertius from the 
classical Greek poets, but tickled his friend’s vanity by the 


καίετο μὲν Ναννοῦς͵ πολιῷ δ᾽ ἐπὶ πολλάκι μοιχῷ 
κνήμην θεὶς κώμους εἶχε σὺν ᾽᾿Εξαμύῃ. 
δήχθη δ᾽, ἙἭ ρμόβιον τὸν ἀεὶ βαρὺν ἠδὲ Φερεκλῆν 
ἐχθρὸν μισήσας, of ἀνέπεμψεν ἔπη. 
So Hartung. Wilamowitz reads, with one MS, λωτᾷ κημωθείς. The 
other MSS have μωτωκημωθεις. See Hartung’s critical note. 


1ods ᾿Αγαθοκλῆος λάσιαι φρένες ἤλασαν ἔξω 

πατρίδος, ἀρχαίων ἦν ὅδ' ἀνὴρ προγόνων, 

εἰδὼς ἐκ νεότητος ἀεὶ ξείνοισιν ὁμιλεῖν 
ξεῖνος, Μιμνέρμου δ᾽ εἰς ἔπος ἄκρον ἰὼν 

5 παιδομανεῖ σὺν ἔρωτι κατήνυσεν ἔγραφε δ᾽ ὠνὴρ 

εὖ παρ᾽ ‘Ounpelny ἀγλαΐην ἐπέων 

πισύγγους ἣ φῶρας ἀναιδέας ἥ τινα χλούνην 
φλύων ἀνθηρῇ σὺν κακοειμονίῃ, 

τοῖα Συρακοσίοις καὶ ἔχον χάριν “ ὃς δὲ Βοιωτοῦ 
ἔκλυεν, Εὐβοίῳ τέρψεται οὐδ᾽ ὀλίγον. 


?7Or perhaps there is a reference to wild boars; the meaning of 
χλούνην is uncertain. See the lexicon. 
*L.c., Ὁ. 278. 
‘Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero. 
*Discedo Alcaeus puncto illius, ille meo quis? 
Quis nisi Callimachus? Si plus adposcere visus, 
fit Mimnermus, et optivo cognomine crescit. 
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remark. Wilamowitz says:* “ Das optivum cognomen war eine 
treffende Bosheit, um so treffender, wenn Properz oder seine 
Bewunderer ihn als neuen Mimnermos gegen den neuen Alkaios 
ausspielten ”. There is nothing in Propertius, however, to sup- 
port this view, and this fact deprives the argument of weight. 
Since Propertius described himself ? as the Roman Callimachus, 
it seems hardly probable that modesty or any other motive would 
have caused him to leave unexpressed his aspirations to be a 
Roman Mimnermus. His own attitude has more value than 
that of his friends, as to which in any case we can form no 
opinion. It is probable that the words merely show a joking 
attempt to balance the name Alcaeus with one of equal antiquity 
and honor in the other field, rather than with that of an Alexan- 
drian. 

It appears, then, that Mimnermus wrote of love, especially 
stolen love; the banefulness of old age; infidelity, deception of 
a husband, and his jealous vengeance; his own revelry and 
enmity, boy-love, low life, and the sorrows of this world. Per- 
haps he touched also upon travel, fidelity, and toiling to win 
love. It is possible, too, that his rival’s defeat formed a topic. 
We shall now see to what extent Propertius and Tibullus dealt 
with these themes; the reason for including Tibullus will be 
evident as the argument progresses. I have limited myself to 
the first book of each author, as these two books were published 
almost simultaneously,* and there is little possibility of one’s 
having influenced the other, as might have been the case with 
later books. Moreover, Wilamowitz 1s considering only the 
first book of Propertius. | 

It needs no search to find our first topic in the Roman Elegiac 
writers ; love is of course the business of the Elegists.* Stolen 
love, however, is not a subject of Propertius ; he is open in his 


*L.c., p. 288. 74.1. 64. 

*Schanz, Rom. Lit. II, I’, pp. 253, 225f., says Propertius published 
his first book not after 28 Β. c.,and Tibullus probably in 26. Professor 
Kirby Smith, Tibullus, p. 58, n. 1, says: “The first book of Propertius 

. was perhaps published soon after October of 28, the first book of 

Tibullus ... about a year later”. 

*It is interesting that Jacoby, Rhein. Mus. 60 (1905), p. 44, says that 
Mimnermus did not treat of love as Roman Elegy did; not of passion 
for an individual, but of love itself. 
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passion for Cynthia.! Turning to Tibullus, we find several 
instances of it; 6. g. 1. 2. 15 ff.;1.5.7,75;1.6. 5 f., 16 ff.; 1. 8. 
35, 57; I. 9. 23, 55; the first two and 1. 8. 57 deal with the 
poet’s own intrigues, and the rest with those of others. 

The worst bugbear of Mimnermus is old age. Propertius 
makes no allusion to this topic. The words canities and senecta 
occur once each, while canus, senex, and senectus do not appear. 
In Tibullus, however, the motif is common: cf. I. I. 71 f.; 
1. 2. 89 ff.; 1.4.31 f.; 1.6.77 ff.; 1.8.41 f., 50; 1. 9. 74. 

Infidelity, with the deception of husbands and their conse- 
quent jealousy and revenge, the probable topic of fr. 22 of 
Mimnermus, is touched on in Prop. 1. 8, and in 1. 11, but does 
not form an important subject. The word contunz, even in its 
elegiac or “ Pickwickian ” sense, does not appear in the Cynthia 
book except in the fifteenth elegy, where it refers to the hus- 
bands of mythological heroines; and the ladies mentioned were 
above deception. Only Tibullus again has anything to say of 
the infidelity of wives and the deception of elegiac husbands : 
e.g. 1.2.19 ff., 41 ff.; 1.6.8, 15 ff.; 1. 9. 53 ff. (a long passage), 
71 f. Even he does not introduce the husband’s jealousy and 
vengeance; the poor husband is always blind. If the passage 
in Mimnermus was intended as a warning to Nanno of what 
happened to ladies who were untrue to their lovers, it would 
suggest a theme that occurs in both Propertius and Tibullus ; 
e.g. Prop. 1. 12, Tibull. 1. 6, etc. 

Revelry is the subject of the opening lines of Prop. 1. 3, but 
it is only mentioned in passing, as it were, as a prelude to the 
scene that follows. Another parallel is perhaps found in Tibull. 
I. 5. 37 ff. 

Personal hatred does not appear in Propertius, and Tibullus 
develops it at only one place (1. 9. 53 ff., against a successful 
rival). 

The subject of boy-love is not found in the first book of 
Propertius. Tibullus treats the topic in the fourth, eighth and 
ninth elegies of book one. 

In a sense, the life that is portrayed in the elegy is almost all 
low life; but we find in these two books no trace of the descrip- 
tion of low life as it seems to have appeared in Mimnermus. 


1A possible but doubtful case is 1. 16. 20. 
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We see in them rather the lowest side of the life of the rich and 
profligate young Roman. 

The sorrows of this world are often the theme of the elegiac 
poets; cf. the first, eighth, twelfth, eighteenth and other elegies 
of the Cynthia, and the second, fourth (at the end), fifth, ninth 
and other elegies of Tibullus’s first book. 

We have now discussed those motifs which were surely repre- 
sented in Mimnermus. Of those which he may have had, travel 
15 common in Propertius; e.g. 1.6;1.8; 1.17; alsor.1. 2gf.; 
Ι. 12, 11; I. 20. 18 ff. The last uses the same myth as that 
employed by Mimnermus (the Argonautic expedition). Tibul- 
lus 1. 3 seems to be the only instance in that writer. 

Fidelity between lovers one might expect to be a favorite 
motif. This is borne out by the instances in both Propertius 
and Tibullus. Propertius has it in 1. 1. 35 f.; 1. 2. 24, 31f.; 
1.4; 1.8.21; 1.12.20; 1.15. 29 ff.; 1.18.11 f.; 1.19.11. In 
Tibullus we find it at 1. 3. 83; 1. 6. 67, 75 £., 85 f. 

Enduring toil to win love is less common in both. Propertius 
uses the motif once only, 1. 1. 9 ff. Tibullus also has but one 
example, 1. 4. 47 ff. 

Defeat of a rival is told of triumphantly in Prop. 1. 8b, and 
possibly in Tibull. 1. 6. 28. 

To recapitulate: of ten motifs (omitting the general topic of 
love) that were certainly handled by Mimnermus, only three, 
infidelity, revelry, and the sorrows of life, appear in Propertius ; 
and two of these only seldom and usually in a rather incidental 
manner; while Tibullus uses eight (all except low life and the 
husband’s jealous revenge); of these, revelry and probably 
personal hatred are not quite certain. The four doubtful motifs 
(one, according to our evidence, improbable) are all used by 
both elegists; but two (toiling for love and defeat of a rival) 
appear only once in each (the latter doubtful for Tibullus), and 
the others arc more common in Propertius, especially the travel 
motif, of which Tibullus has but one instance. So far, then, as 
the evidence of their works and the testimonia goes, the influ- 
ence of Mimnermus upon Propertius was very slight. In fact, 
on this score a better case might be made out for Tibullus than 
for Propertius. 

We turn now to the consideration of some of the arguments 
used by Wilamowitz to support his assertion. His chief reliance 
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is the title Cynthia, which is like the title Nanno, the only one 
found in connection with ancient citations from Mimnermus. 
He argues? that, since Propertius felt that as a poet he bore 
the same relation to life as Mimnermus, he called his book the 
Cynthia after the model of the Nanno. As to that, it is very 
evident that Cynthia filled the book, as she filled the life, of 
Propertius ; it is not so clear that this was the case with Nanno 
and Mimnermus, even though we read in Hermesianax that he 
burned for her; that the two poets bore the same relation to life 
is rather an arbitrary assertion of an opinion than an established 
fact. Moreover, in his article ? Wilamowitz gives the titles of 
many other works which the authors named for their wives or 
mistresses. It was quite common to assign such names to poems 
or books. Some of the Idyls of Theocritus and Eclogues of 
Vergil are cases in point. And among books named for a lady- 
love or a favorite we know of the Cyrnus, Lyde, Bittis and 
Leontium, as well as the Nanno. It is going too far to bar any 
of these because it is named for a wife. One would hesitate to 
couple a wife’s name thus with that of another poet’s mistress,* 
but the argument is hardly reversible. The number of books 
similarly named is too great to admit of any argument in sup- 
port of the claim that in the choice of a name for his book 
Propertius was primarily influenced by the name of the work 
of Mimnermus. 

One more feature of Roman Elegy that points, in the opinion 
of Wilamowitz,* to classical Greek elegy is the lingering and 
reflection upon one’s own emotions. It is true that we do not 
find this element in what we have left of the works of Calli- 
machus and Philetas,° but no more does it exist in the fragments 
of Mimnermus. Moreover, another and a nearer source is not 
far to seek. The epyllion is full of the analysis of the feelings. 


*L. ς., Ὁ. 304. 

*L.c., pp. 287 ff. 

*This is the reason given by Wilamowitz (and earlier by Pohlenz, 
Χάριτες, IQII, Ὁ. 112, n. 2) for the belief that Bittis was the wife, not the 
mistress, of Philetas; cf. Ovid, Trist. 1. 6. 1 ff. 

‘L. c., p. 302. 

*This spelling has been defended by Bechtel in Genethliakon fiir 
Robert, Berlin, 1910, Ὁ. 73, against Cronert, who supported the form 
Philitas in Herm. 37 (1902), pp. 213 ff. 
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Not the poet’s own feelings, indeed; but given this practice, 
and the fondness for expressing one’s own passions, so common 
in epigram, the combination of the two is an easy step. Further- 
more, the monologue of the drama is an excellent example of 
the same tendency ;! and Wilamowitz admits the drama as a 
source.? 

While advancing the claims of Mimnermus as an important 
model for Propertius, Wilamowitz belittles the influence of a 
number of other writers who have usually been rated high. For 
instance, he says ὃ that, while Propertius may have found mate- 
rial in the Aitia of Callimachus, yet this work contained nothing 
that bore on Callimachus’s own love affairs, and that this evi- 
dence appeared only in his epigrams. As Propertius admit- 
tedly ‘ made use of epigram as a source, Wilamowitz is not 
advancing any argument at all against the value of Callimachus 
to Propertius, and this fact which he points out should weigh 
very little in comparison with the repeated allusions to Calli- 
machus in Propertius, of which more later. Philetas, another 
elegist whom Propertius professed to follow, is dismissed with 
these words: δ “ Den spindeldiirren Stubengelehrten Philitas als - 
Vorbild des Erotikers Properz kann ich dagegen kaum ernst 
nehmen. . . . Ich weisz nicht, wie Philitas war, und was er 
taugte, aber dem Theokrit ahnlich, von Mimnermos und Pro- 
perz ganz verschieden denk ich ihn mir”. Of Philetas more 
will be said later. With regard to Antimachus, the fragments 
of the Lyde offer little evidence that would induce us to regard 
him as an important source. Mythological elements appear in 
many (e. g. 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 20),° but in none at 
great length. Fr. 12 introduces the love motif. Fr. 17, which 
is perhaps not genuine, deals with the question why Aphrodite 
bears arms. Several may be connected with the subject of 
travel; e. g. those on the Argonautic expedition. Fragment 11 


'Cf. Eur. Med. 1021-1080. 

7 L.c., p. 303. 

*L.c., pp. 288 f. 

*L. c., pp. 298, 302 f. 

δ, c., p. 290. 

Τῆς numbers are those of Hartung, Die griechischen Elegiker, Leip- 
zig, 1859. Several of these fragments refer to the Argonauts, and are 
cited by the scholiast on Apollonius. 
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deals with magic; number 4 mentions 2 beautiful gobiet. and is 
suggestive of carousmg. Not a trace of subjective erotic elegy 
appears m the fragments. Bat the subjective element may well 
have been m the mtroduction, from winch nothmeg seems to 
have sarvived. Furthermore. the fact that both Calhimachnus 
and Catullus* pat 2 ben cpon Antimachrs shows that he was 
ποῖ well thought of, and ought of rtself have operated to deter 
Propertius from paying much attentton to hrm. The only refer- 
ence? to Antimachus im the whole cf Propertius couples him 
with Homer, and this s an unfavorable mdication. On the 
other hand, every reference to Philetas, and there are five,’ 
pomts to a direct and close connection between him and Proper- 
tius. The five references ὁ to Callrmachus also mdicate an mti- 
mate relationship. One may therefore accept Wilamowitz’s 
conclusions about Antnmachnus, but hardly about Callrmachus, 
nor about Philetas, as will presently be more fully shown. 
Nothing need here be said about his brief discussion * of less 
important writers, such as Euphoron and Parthenius and the 
older Roman poets.* Shght acquamtance with the literary 
remains of Hermesianax 1s enough to convince anyone that the 
author of the Cynthia book owed no debt to him. There is no 
reference to him anywhere in Propertius. 

In reading Tibullus and Propertius, one 15 struck with the 
many themes that are common to both. Of course there is much 
difference between them; Tibullus sings the praises of rustic 
life; Rome is good enough for Propertius. The latter has but 
one concern—his passion for Cynthia; the former certainly has 
other interests beside Delia. Yet the points of agreement in 
their writings are very numerous. Tibull. 1. 3 is a propem- 


‘Callim. fr. 74b, Schneider : 


Abd, καὶ παχὺ γράμμα καὶ ob τορόν. 
Catull. 95. 10: 
At populus tumido gaudeat Antimacho. 


? Prop. 2. 34. 45. 

* Prop. 2. 34. 31; 3.1.1; 3. 3. 52; 3.0. 44; 4 6. 3. 

‘Prop. 2. 1. 40; 2. 34. 42; 3.1.1; 3. 9. 43; 4. 1. 64. 

‘IL. ¢., pp. 291 ff. 

“Τῆς importance of Catullus in Elegy is shown by Professor A. L. 
Wheeler in A. J. P. 36 (1915), pp. 155 ff. 
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pttkon; so is Prop. 1. 8.:: Prop. 1. 6 may be compared with 
Tibull. 1.1. Prop. 1. 16 is a paraklausithyron, like Tibull. 1. 2; 
a comparison shows that they are alike in many details. Minor 
themes which they have in common may be added in large num- 
bers.2, They are so numerous that they could not have been 
due to chance. As Wilamowitz says ὃ in another connection,. 
the poets could not “ sich das aus den Fingern gesogen haben ”. 
They were not members of the same literary circle, and their 
books appeared at nearly the same time; so imitation is almost 
out of the question. The expressions and sentiments, then, 
must have been commonplaces in the field of elegy. There must 
therefore have been a well-developed subjective erotic elegy 
before the Augustan age, and it is probable that it was Alexan- 
drian. Philetas is the poet to whom the signs point. Pohlenz 
has made out a strong case for him. We may note here matters. 
in which the fragments of Philetas show a relation with Tibullus 
and Propertius.°® 


1See Professor Kirby Smith’s note on Tibull. 1. 3. Most of the 
parallels cited are from my own collections; a few are from Smith or 
Harrington, or from dissertations in the field. 

?Some of them are: the custos, Prop. 1. 11. 15; Tibull. 1. 2. 15; 
1. 3. 84; and elsewhere. Dislike for war and all things military, Prop. 
1.6. 29; Tibull. 1. 1. 75. The power of magic, Prop. 1. 1. 23; Tibull. 
1. 2. 43 f.; 1.8, 19. The poet and his lady are tender, and not used to 
hardship, Prop. 1. 8. 7; Tibull. 1. 1. 46; 1. 2. 73; and elsewhere. No 
happiness without love, Prop. 1. 14. 22; Tibull. 1. 2. 75. Nights of 
wakefulness and tears, Prop. 1.1. 33; 1. 11.5; Tibull. 1.2.76. Thelover’s 
hard lot, and the cruelty of girls (boys, too), Prop. 1.12; 1. 15; 1. 18; 
Tibull. 1. 6. 5 ff.; 1.9; and elsewhere. The poet’s forgiving spirit, 
Prop. 1. 8 17f.; 1. 18. 14 f.; Tibull. 1. 6. 56; 1. 9. 40. No cure nor 
end of love, Prop. 1. 5. 28; 1. 8. 21; 1. 12. 20; 1. 19. 6; Tibull. 1. 4. 
81 f.; 1. 5. 37 ff. The poet’s tender heart, Prop. 1. 6. 11; 1. 18. 13 ff.; 
Tibull. 1. 1. 51 f. Happiness of life with her, Prop. 1. 14. 9 ff.; Tibull. 
1.1. 57f.; 1. 5. 21 ff. The vanity of riches, Prop. 1. 14. 23 f.; Tibull. 
1.1.77f. Life wretched without her, Prop. 1.17. 1 ff.; Tibull. 1.5. 1 ff.- 
The lover’s weakness and pallor, Prop. 1. 5. 21f.; Tibull. 1. 8 52. 
Youth the time for love, Prop. 1. 19. 25 f.; Tibull. 1. 1. 69. How she 
should act in his absence, Prop. 1. 15. 9 ff.; Tibull. 1. 3. 83 ff. Her per- 
jury, Prop. 1. 15. 25; Tibull. 1.6.7 f.; 1.9. 3. The poet as praeceptor 
amorts, Prop. 1. 10. 21 ff.; Tibull. 1. 6. 9 ff.; 1. 8. 55 ff. 

*L.c., p. 287. 

- *L.c., pp. 108-112. 

*We are at a great disadvantage here, for it is the Bittis which is 

supposed to have been the best example of subjective elegy, and we 
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The fragments of Philetas show the sorrows of life (1, 2, 3, 
7, 12, 13, 14); examples from Propertius and Tibullus have 
been given above, in connection with Mimnermus. These woes 
are endless, and there is no relief (fr. 3, 7): cf. Prop. 1. 6. 25, 
35f. The idea that death ends all (fr. 6) is close to the 
thought of Prop. 1. 19. 25 f. and Tibull. 1. 1.69 f. The worth 
of poetry in love appears in fr. 10;? cf. Prop. 1. 8. 39 f.; Tibull. 
1. 4. 61 ff. The desire to be remembered after death, another 
prominent elegiac motif, is in fr. 11: see Prop. 1.7.9f. The 
scene in 13 recalls Prop. 1.17. The motif of spinning is seen 
in 18; cf. Prop. 1. 3.41; Tibull. 1. 3.86f. Number 19 praises | 
modesty: Prop. 1. 16. 2 is a faint parallel, while similar expres- 
sions are found in 1. 2. Fr. 21 reveals the love of country life 
so familiar in Tibullus; cf. 1. 1 et passim. Propertius seeks 
the country only when he wants a lonely place where he may 
rail at fate and Cynthia (1. 18). Probably fragments 20, 22, 
and 24 are echoes of the same feeling. In 27 we meet with the 
marriage of Jason and Medea. Medea’s name in the Roman 
pair is coupled with the idea of witchcraft; Prop. 1. 1. 24; 
Tibull. 1. 2. 51. Her marriage does not appear there: Proper- 
tius has an allusion to the Argonauts in 1. 20. 17 ff. We find no 
example of a myth treated in the manner of Propertius; no 
fragment is long enough for that. Mythological references 
occur, however, in 15, 16, and 27: the last may have been of 
some length. Of course the Demeter and the Hermes were long 
poems on mythological subjects, but these were not subjective 
elegy. Fr. 5 is a story of Odysseus and Polymela, daughter of 
Aeolus, selected by Parthenius for his friend Gallus among the 
tales to be used in poetry of this sort. This would do as well 


have not a single fragment which we know to have come from it. On 
the other hand, most of our fragments of Mimnermus are cited ex- 
pressly from the Nanno. 

‘Hartung’s numbering. As the first three of these are from the 
Demeter, and probably refer to her troubles, perhaps they should not 
be cited as parallels to mortal woes. 

7So Hartung, and Reitzenstein, Epigramm ἃ. Skolion, p.179. But 
Bach, Maass, and Cessi have interpreted these obscure words differ- 
ently; see Cessi, de Philitae carminibus quaestiones, in Eranos 8 
(1908), pp. 141 ff., and his references. 
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as the Aitia of Callimachus in furnishing material for Proper- 
(1.5. 

This is not an imposing list of parallels between Philetas and 
the Romans, but as nearly all (eight out of nine) are found in 
Propertius and five in Tibullus, the proportion is better than for 
Mimnermus. Moreover, the small number of lines surviving 
from Philetas must be considered—47 as compared with 83 full 
lines of Mimnermus. Altogether, they may serve to advance 
somewhat the claims made for Philetas. 


DoNALD BLYTHE DURHAM. 
Princeton UNiversity. 


1 Wilamowitz admits this; p. 290. 


V.—A VEXED pear IN THE GALLIC WAR 
. , 16). 


In the account of the second invasion of Britain, Caesar 
returning to the narrative from the digression on the island and 
its people, records an attack of British cavalry and charioteers 
upon the Roman cavalry on the march, and the complete rout of 
the former (15). After more skirmishing we come (in 16) to 
observations on the disadvantages under which his own infantry 
and cavalry labored, in engaging an enemy whose tactics proved 
a continual embarrassment, as on the previous expedition (IV 
33-34). In 16, 1-2, he dwells upon the discovery that the 
immobile Roman infantry was at a disadvantage against so 
lively a foe, and that the cavalry was exposed to great danger, 
owing to the Parthian methods employed by the Britons, and 
their habit of dismounting from their chariots, to fight on foot 
among their own cavalry. Next comes the sentence which has 
given the critics and commentators so much trouble (§3): 


Equestris autem proelii ratio et cedentibus et insequentibus 
par atque idem periculum inferebat. 


This is usually understood as stating that, whether the Roman 
horse retreated or pursued, they were in equal danger,—or, 
more bluntly expressed, that they were of no use whatever 
against the cavalry and essedarti of the enemy. One more 
section completes the chapter,—further disadvantages of the 
Romans, owing to the open formation of the Britons and their 
effective system of reserves. . 

In general the editors have retained the sentence quoted above 
without emendation. Thus, e. g. Nipperdey, Dinter, Doberenz, 
Kraner, Rheinhard, Benoist, du Pontet, etc. Hoffmann (1888) 
emended by inserting tlts (the Britons) after cedentibus, evi- 
dently construing as an ablative absolute. On the other hand, 
the whole sentence is bracketed by Kubler (1893), Meusel 
(1894, 1908, 1915), and Rice Holmes in his recent edition. All 
three of these editors cast doubt upon the MS. tradition by re- 
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marking that the sentence was omitted in the editio princeps,— 
a fact which may prove no more than the first editor’s depen- 
dence upon one or two unknown MSS. of problematical value, 
or, conversely, his extreme independence in ejecting a sentence 
which baffled explanation. Rice Holmes thinks Meusel “ right 
in bracketing these words; and all commentators have recog- 
nized that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to explain them. 
They cannot refer to a combat between the Roman and the 
British cavalry, for the British cavalry only acted in support of 
the charioteers. Therefore, if they were genuine, they could 
only refer to a combat between the Roman cavalry and the 
combined British charioteers and cavalry, and the meaning 
would be either (1) ‘On the other hand, the mode in which the 
British cavalry fought [in co-operation with the charioteers] 
exposed the Romans, alike in retreat and in pursuit, to exactly 
the same danger ’, or (2) ‘Jn fact the nature of the combat of 
horse [that is to say, the combat between the Roman cavalry 
and the combined British charioteers and cavalry] exposed the 
Romans ’, ἄς. But the passage, which is not in the first printed 
edition of the Commentaries, is at least suspicious ”. He adds a 
reference to his Ancient Britain, 688-691, where the whole 
passage is discussed at length. 

Of these two explanations, the first may commend itself to 
the tactician, but will it stand the test of rhetorical analysis? It 
strains a point to find an antithesis between equestris and the 
charioteers involved in ex essedis desilirent et pedibus dispar 
proelto contenderent (§2), and yet requires us to note that the 
equttes were at the same time supported by the essedaru, thus 
effacing a contrast upon which italics have been lavished in 
vain. Meanwhile a very striking double antithesis has been 
completely ignored—that between equestris and pedsibus (1. e. 
the mounted and dismounted), and that between dtspars proe- 
lo and par atque idem periculum. The former contrast is noted 
by some of the commentators, e. g. Doberenz, Kraner-Ditten- 
berger, and must surely have been taken for granted by many 
mature readers of Caesar. Rice Holmes’s second interpreta- 
tion, “Jn fact the nature of the combat of horse”, etc., gives 
more stress to “ nature ” than one can easily find in an unem- 
phatic ratio, and greatly weakens the obvious emphasis upon 
equestris. It also fails to take account of the double antithesis, 
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pedibus dispart proelio and equestris . . . par atque idem peri- 
.culum, in which may lie the clue to the whole sentence. 

So long as the essedarss did not dismount, the Roman cavalry 
were at no disadvantage; the danger was equal for both sides, 
the pursued and the pursuer, et cedentibus et insequentibus, 
assuming of course that neither side was invariably in pursuit 
of the other. The commentators, however, have referred the 
two participles to different situations of the same party, i. e. 
the Romans (or the Britons, Hoffmann). Thus, the general 
view of the sentence makes it an amplification of the disadvan- 
tages under which the Roman cavalry labored. So, for example, 
Benoist: “ce combat de cavalerie était également dangereux 
pour les cavaliers romains, soit qu’ils reculassent, soit qu’ils 
allassent de l’avant”. Yet why should Caesar say that his 
cavalry were under all circumstances inferior? Only one chap- 
ter further back (15, 1) we read of a victory of Roman cavalry 
attacked by British equites and essedarss. Hence it 1s highly 
improbable that he should so soon have thought it necessary to 
remark about the invariable inferiority of his cavalry. 

For a defence of our interpretation of the participles as virtual 
substantives, “pursued and pursuers”, one has merely to go 
back half-a-dozen lines in the text to find tnsequs cedentes, and 
other examples may readily be cited (e. g. II, 19, 5; VII, 80, 8). 
As for ratio, it may be simple periphrasis,—equestris proelis 
ratio=—equestre proelium (Benoist) ; or it may call attention to 
what was inherent in the situation, so that a fair equivalent 
would be “a mounted engagement naturally ”, etc.; or ratio 
may add the note of generalization,—“ mounted tactics in gen- 
eral”. From the combat in which some are mounted and others 
on foot, we return in equestris proelii ratio to the notion of a 
more normal and conventional encounter, in which, to be sure, 
there are charioteers, as well as horsemen, but in this case all 
are “ mounted ”. One may then paraphrase: “ When they did 
not dismount, however, naturally the combat was evenly 
matched for the pursued and the pursuers”, or “ While they 
were mounted, however, the conditions of battle were equally 
dangerous for the pursued and the pursuers ”’. 

Analyzing the chapter as a whole we should have: 

(§1) Disadvantage of the immobile infantry. 

(2) Disadvantage of the cavalry when the charioteers re- 
sorted to their favorite tactics and dismounted. 
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(3) “ Mounted tactics, however, brought one and the same 
danger to pursued and pursuer ”—a parenthetical reservation. 
So long as the essedarit remained in their chariots the disad- 
vantage was not felt. Observe that the return to the oratio 
recta sets this off from the preceding sections in a way perhaps 
suggestive of an afterthought, but hardly of an interpolation. 
For the latter no motive can be imagined, and nothing in the 
style of the sentence justifies the suspicion of a later hand.* 

(4) Additional circumstances embarrassing to the Romans,— 
the open formation of the Britons, and their reserves. This 
passes over the parenthetical remark of §3 to connect with 1-2 
as a whole. He is thinking, in fact, more of the infantry than 
of the cavalry. 


FRANK GARDNER Moore. 
CotumsBia UNIversirTy. 


1An examination of all the other complete sentences brackefed by 
Meusel in the Gallic War (1908, 1915) shows no case quite similar to 
this, except V, 30, 5, Omnta excogtiantur, etc. The others are accounted 
for as geographical padding, useless, senseless or incredible additions. 
If the double et is felt to be an objection to the interpretation proposed 
in this paper, it is surely more rational to bracket the first et than the 
entire sentence. 


ΝΙ.--Ὁ ΠῺΣ anp ΟΠΩΣ ΑΝ. 


So many of the syntactical points I have stood for, or haply 
made, in the last forty years have been accepted by Professor 
Smyth in his Greek Grammar that I am somewhat surprised 
to find that in the matter of ὅπως and ὅπως dv (§ 1345) he 
adheres to Madvig’s rule (Synt.?, § 122, note 2), which even 
Goodwin abandoned in his Revised Edition of his Moods and 
‘Tenses. ay, says Professor Smyth, does not appreciably 
affect the meaning. If by ‘meaning’ ‘translation’ and not 
‘tone’ is meant, there is nothing to quarrel about. But the 
old-fashioned English ‘that so’ gives a fair equivalent (A. J. P. 
IV 422). Now no competent scholar will accuse Goodwin of 
supersubtlety. His ‘common sense’ is the foundation of his 
. canonicity among English-speaking scholars. And yet none of 
my innovations—if innovations they are—received more em- 
phatic approval from him than ὅπως ἂν = ἐάν πως. Years and 
years ago Wecklein (Curae Epigr., p. 41) called attention to 
the prevalence of ὅπως ἄν in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
δ 50, 7; cf. 3d ed. § 91, 30). It sorts well with the tone of 
legal exactness, of legal caution such as has made ἐάν the legal 
condition (A. J. P. VI.55; T. A. P. A. 1876, p. 2). It is no 
secret that the conditional can take on a final connotation 
(Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 314, 319). It ought to be no 
news that ἄν guards the finality of the relative. It is an old 
_ observation that ὥς xe in Homer is regularly preceded by an 
imperative, so that a certain Greek temperance is begotten in 
the whirlwind of passion. However, it is fair to say that 
Professor Smyth has good company in his rejection of a dis- 
-tinction on which I may possibly lay too much stress, as 1s 
natural with makers of formulae. Comp. also A. J. P. XXIII 
127, XXIV 394, XXIX 267, XXXITI 236—a string of refer- 
-ences that does not reflect credit upon the completeness of the 
Indiculus Syntacticus, A. J. Ρ. XXXVI 485, which, however, 
being prepared for my own use makes no pretensions to ex- 
haustiveness, that prime virtue of an index. For me Final 


. Sentence sufficed. 
B. L. G. 
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Homer and History. By Water Lear, London: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1915. Pp. XIII+325; Appendix; Maps. 


In this book Mr. Leaf returns, with fresh conviction, to a 
reenforcement of his theme of nearly twenty-five years ago, 
that the Iliad and Odyssey “ really do depict the Achaian age, 
as they profess”. Subsequent discoveries in Crete and else- 
where have entailed important modifications, but he finds mate- 
rial within Homer for a plausible argument from what he 
fairly describes as historic data. He states his theory confidently 
but without dogmatism. Asa reasonable working hypothesis, at 
least until a new turn of the spade brings fresh evidence, ‘this 
thesis may find acceptance with scholars who are reluctant to 
concede the Epic estates to Aegean mortmain or to degrade the 
Olympians to seventh century parvenus. If we can believe with 
Mr. Leaf not only in a real Trojan war, waged by real men 
in the twelfth century, but also in the genesis of a wholly Greek 
epic within the limits of the “ dark ” centuries, we need neither 
fear the threat of Minoan maieutic to extract an embryonic 
“Little ” Iliad from the undeciphered Cretan script nor admit 
the distorting reductto to a least common denominator—say of 
circa 600 B. C.—alike for Hellene, Hindu, Iranian, Semite and 
Chinese (cf. Gilbert Murray: Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
57, note). 

The author lays stress on the confirmation of his beliefs 
derived from H. Munro Chadwick’s independent study of the 
Teutonic and Greek heroic poems. He says, Ὁ. xi, “ To the 
instruction and encouragement which I received from The 
Heroic Age (published 1912), the existence of this book is 
largely due”. He returns repeatedly to Chadwick’s work. 

Mr. Leaf, in chapter I, claims that Homer differentiates 
clearly between men and gods. The Heraclitean formule 
(cf. Lucian, Vit. Auctio, 14) that men are θεοὶ θνητοί, and gods 
ἄνθρωποι ἀθάνατοι, would probably satisfy neither Mr. Leaf 
nor Homer. Divine descent in Homer has nothing in common 
with worship in later Greece. The two conceptions are divorced. 
In Homer “ two heroes have divine descent and heroic honours ; 
two have divine descent but no honours; four have human 
descent and heroic honors ”. . . . “ The heroes of Homer show 
no sign of superhuman origin” and the divine government 
of the world is an “epiphenomenon.” Some, at least, of 
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Homer’s heroes were historic men with these actual names, 
e. g. Agamemnon, Achilles, Odysseus; but it is not necessary 
to assume historicity for every name: the dog Argos, for 
example ; nor, perhaps, for Penelope. But “ Helen was Helen 
before she dressed for the masquerade of mythology ”. 

In his chapter on “ The Coming of the Achaians ”, Mr. Leaf 
joins issue with the theory of Mr. Evans that “the age of 
Homer is more recent than the latest stage of anything that can 
be called Minoan or Mycenaean”. The Achaeans, he thinks, 
intruded as a new race upon the Minoans, who had settled in 
Greece and conquered still older aborigines, and became in turn 
from the fourteenth century onwards the dominant tribe—per- 
haps a few thousands only forming an aristocratic, military 
class—but that this took place without involving at first any per- 
ceptible change in the art and culture of the land, though their 
language prevailed. 

As illustrating the plausibility of this contention, Mr. Leaf 
makes an extended comparison with the Norman conquest of the 
Saracens in Sicily. The Normans came into the inheritance of 
two hundred and thirty years of Saracen culture. “ With the 
Saracen and Greek to his subjects, the Norman had really no 
need to innovate; he had simply to bid the men of the land to 
go on working for him instead of for any other.” (Cited from 
Freeman in Encyc. Brit. xvii, 551, 9th ed.) 

The application of this interpretation of the kind of contact 
which took place between Achaeans and Minoans 1s developed 
by Mr. Leaf, and he sketches the probable route of these peoples, 
coming from the north by way of Epirus (rather than via 
Thessaly). He goes on to account for the Achaean expansion 
to the coast of Asia Minor. In the thirteenth century the Flittite 
Empire was already in decline, and the barrier to invaders, 
covetous of the Asia Minor littoral, was weakening. First of 
all, however, it was necessary to secure the Troad, a strategic 
position from time immemorial, through which the “ northern 
pressure had its path of least resistance . . . . , if they were to 
win a solid footing in the Hermos Valley.” And so in the 
Trojan war there met as rivals the long parted divisions of the 
invaders from the Balkans—the Dardanian Phrygians whose 
ancestors had moved southeastward through Thrace, and the 
Achaeans who had gone southwest through Epirus. 

In chapter III, “ Boeotia ”, Mr. Leaf not only denies, as do 
others, the Homeric authenticity of the Catalogue of the Ships, 
but draws additional logical conclusions which are still further 
fortified in his subsequent chapters. (E. g. the excision, unwel- 
come on sentimental grounds, of the whole Aulis romance.) 
The Homeric inhabitants of the canton are Cadmeans, not Boeo- 
tians. The latter came in two generations later. Thucydides, 
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he thinks, knew this bit of history but did not venture openly to 
“‘ Megarize ”. 

Incidentally, Mr. Leaf excludes also the “embryo cata- 
logue ”’, contained in 1]. xiii, 685-722, with its intrusive Ἰάονες 
ἑλκεχίτωνες, subsequently calling it “Ionia” to distinguish, 
along with the “ Boeotia ”’, from Homer. “ The whole propor- 
tion and perspective of the Iliad is distorted in the Catalogue ” 
(1. e. of the Ships), p. 107. 

In three chapters Mr. Leaf discusses: ‘The Dominion of 
Peleus ”; “The Dominion of Odysseus”; and “ The Realm 
of Agamemnon.” In these 132 pages he makes an examination 
of the principal kingdoms of the Achzans, as they may be 
mapped out from Homer, and compares these regions with 
the data indicated in the Catalogue. The result is cumulative 
against the “ Homericity ” of the latter. The Catalogue, for 
example, based on no real knowledge of inner Thessaly, breaks 
up the Kingdom of Peleus into topographically impossible 
parcels, as shown on his map, page 128. 

The discussion of the “ Dominion of Odysseus ” and, inci- 
dentally, of the Odyssey is of great interest. Mr. Leaf refuses 
to treat the bulk of the Odyssey as yielding, like the Iliad, data 
of historic events or of sober topography. His objections, how- 
ever, to M. Bérard’s revision of the Corfu-Phzacian theory 
are not new. M. Champault had conclusively demonstrated, 
long since, that M. Bérard’s identification of the west side of 
the island is, if anything, less satisfactory than the orthodox 
tradition, although Champault’s own identification of Phzeacia 
with Ischia failed to satisfy other indscia in the text. 

But Mr. Leaf allows Odysseus to return from the realm of 
fancy into reality when he comes to Ithaca and the neighboring 
islands and territory. He gives interesting details of the 
Echinades group and Dragonera Island (map, page 164, “ after 
Admiralty Chart 203’). In a note, page 165, he tells us that 
the Pauly-Wissowa article on these islands is useless to in- 
quirers. He has no unreasoned prejudice, however, against 
everything Teutonic and endorses, restates more clearly and 
reénforces with fresh data Dr. Dorpfeld’s Leucas-Ithaca theory. 

While giving constructive evidence for the wide-spread realm 
of Agamemnon Mr. Leaf gathers up many details, hinted at 
before, into a plausible reénforcement of his theory of the 
contact, chronological and geographical, between Minoan and 
Achaean and of his belief in the complete intrusiveness of the 
matter in the Catalogue of the Ships. His conception of the 
extent of Achzan rule, with Mycenz at its centre, is made 
clear to the eye by the large folding map appended to the book. 
Agamemnon’s supremacy is passively acknowledged by Odys- 
seus (cf. 1]. iv, 204-6), and by Idomeneus of Crete (cf. 1]. iv, 
266f.). Only Achilles the “hot-headed son of the King of 
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Phthia, in the extreme north . . . . sounds the note of inde- 
pendence ”’. 

Mycenae was “ the residence for several generations at least 
of kings of astonishing wealth and culture”. All the strong- 
holds of the Argolid were subservient to it. Mycenz was not 
an outpost of Corinth (assumed by some as Agamemnon’s capi- 
tal) for the very good reason, as Mr. Leaf boldly and in- 
cautiously asserts (p. 210), that “in Agamemnon’s days there 
was no [town of] Corinth in existence ”! Mindful, however, 
of the irrepressible excavator Mr. Leaf adds (page 214), that 
he would submit to evidence if a real Mycenaean layer—not 
a few chance sherds—should be discovered in this vicinity, but 
feels confident that none such will ever be found. But just this 
has happened in the last year. Mr. Blegen, secretary of the 
American School at Athens, has discovered an indubitable My- 
cenaean site nearby on the Gulf of Corinth, and now a number 
of other sites, including one near Hexamilia, found in the vicin- 
ity of Old Corinth, are waiting further excavation. Ancient 
Ephyre, it seems probable, will be identified about where we 
might expect to find it. 

In the chapter on “ The Fusion of Races” is to be found, 
illustrated by suggestive parallels from modern history, the 
exposition of the author’s solution of this knotty problem. 
“The Achaeans are soldiers, who have inherited the art and 
wealth of the Minoans, whom they have succeeded ; the subjects 
are tillers of the soil, accustomed to serfdom, and living on by 
the side of their masters, yet having little in common with 
them beyond the payment of their dues ”. 

This subject population, probably akin to the Achzans in 
blood (Mr. Leaf implies that they may have been immigrants 
from the north in pre-Minoan days), differed widely from them 
in culture and thought. After the Achzan aristocracy had been 
weakened by the long Trojan war there followed a fusion of 
religious beliefs as well as of political life, and the result was a 
compromise and blend as in the case of Norman and Saxon, 
though in different proportion and with some sharp differences 
in result. The more aristocratic though “ parvenu ’”’ Olympians 
(cf. Aesch. Eum. 778), largely dominated the darker sediment 
of rustic ritualism. No convenient herd of swine was near by 
to make off en masse with the “ Eniautos-daimon ” and the rest 
of the autochthonous demons, but ultimately the gulfs washed 
most of them down. 

In the closing chapter, “ The Achaian Epos,” Mr. Leaf’s sum- 
mary includes certain propositions which may be thus con- 
densed: Both poems have an historical basis in a Trojan war, 
which was a necessary prelude to the expansion of Greece 
eastwards. Tradition, tested by geography and archeology, 
preserves intact so much that we must believe in its continuity 
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and assume that it began on the mainland before the days of the 
great colonization; that the court lays (cf. Chadwick’s Heroic 
Age), sung in Achaean Mycenae, Pylos, and Sparta, were taken 
to Asia Minor and developed and perfected; that some of the 
Achzan leaders were real men under real names (Mr. Leaf 15 
not troubled by sarcastic references to Menelaus as “a well- 
known infantry officer with auburn whiskers ’”’) ; and that the 
matter in the Catalogue of the Greek Ships cannot be reconciled 
with the rest of Homer. 

Mr. Leaf, finally, does not deny the need of further light upon 
problems such as: (a) What, if anything, does the Homeric 
Epos contain of tradition earlier than itself ? (Ὁ) Does Heracles 
typify Minoan civilization? (c) Are the adventures of Odys- 
seus based on Minoan legend? (d) How 15 the Homeric Epos 
related to all the mass of Athenian legend ? 

Mr. Leaf’s full exposition of his theories cannot be fairly 
judged by any abridgment. His great authority as an Homeric 
scholar will inevitably secure for this his latest contribution a 
detailed study of the whole context. 


FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 
Brown UNIveERsirTy. 


Lucian’s Atticism. The Morphology of the Verb. (Disserta- 
tion presented in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy) by Roy J. DEFERRARI. Princeton University 
Press, 1916. Pp. 82+ (annotated) index. 


This dissertation, confined to the morphology of the verb, 
is the fruit of an investigation of Lucian’s language in relation 
to the other Atticists and to the κοινή. 

Previous studies of Lucian’s Atticism, the author urges, are 
incomplete or are based on imperfect knowledge of MS read- 
ings and of their relative value. He acknowledges, however, 
his indebtedness to Du Mesnil, Chabert, and Schmid. For his 
own examination of MS evidence he depends on Nilén’s critical 
edition, as far as it goes, 1. e., Nos. 1-14, and for the remainder 
fortifies himself by a collation of Jacobitz, Fritzsche, Sommer- 
brodt, etc., supplemented by photographic facsimiles of TUZN. 

This process, he believes, affords “ sufficient control of both 
groups of MSS to make this study possible ”. 

Seven pieces included in the Lucianic corpus he excludes 
altogether, either as obviously spurious or, in the case of the 
two pseudo-Ionic pieces, as not germane to a discussion on 
Atticism. Fourteen other pieces are relegated to discussion in 
footnotes for varying reasons: two, the Podagra and Ocypus, 
as written in verse; the Lexiphanes (though genuine, as he 
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believes), because the subject-matter is Atticism; and the other 
eleven—Hippias, Longaevi, Iudicium Vocalium, Solecista, 
Parasitus, Asinus, Saltatio, Amores, Abdicatus, Demosthenes, 
and Saturnalia—because their authenticity has been more or 
less strongly impugned. 

All editors, 10 may be remarked, are by no means in agreement 
in regard to this list. The Iudicium Vocalium, for example, is 
accepted as genuine by both Jacobitz and Sommerbrodt and its 
content with its peculiarly Lucianic humour—a factor which, 
though subjective, may be claimed to be of at least equal weight 
with the necessarily tentative proof from sporadic forms—seems 
to mark it as a certainly genuine, if youthful, Lucianic curtain- 
raiser. Mr. Deferrari’s objection, however, is entitled to con- 
sideration. On the score of two un-Attic forms, ἤρχετο and 
ὁραθῆναι, he believes that the piece is spurious. 

Chapters I-VIII are devoted to detailed examination of the 
following morphological questions: rr vs.o0; op or μ; v ἐφελ- 
κυστικόν ; augment; verb-endings; collateral present forms, in- 
cluding contract verbs; tenses, future and perfect; irregular 
verbs. 

Chapter IX gives a brief summary of noteworthy matters 
in the excluded pieces. He concludes that of all the pieces re- 
jected the Longzvi, Solcecista, Iudicium Vocalium, Asinus, and 
Amores show the greatest variation from Lucianic usage— 
almost enough, in fact, to prove that they are spurious. The 
Lexiphanes shows no noteworthy variation whatever. 

In the concluding chapter, “ Lucian as an Atticist in Relation 
to the MS. Tradition ”, he argues that Lucian’s deviations from 
good Attic are due either to a sense of dramatic fitness or to 
a desire to avoid obscurity or pronounced pedantry. Hence 
the naturalness of his style. Minor inconsistencies may be due 
to the insertion of Attic forms by an Atticist reviser, or to care- 
less admission of κοινῇ forms by Lucian or by the scribes. Mr. 
Deferrari rejects the theory of a sweeping Attic recension and 
concludes that “on the whole the tradition faithfully represents 
Lucian’s usage ;—modified, however, by the insertion of a 
small number of Atticisms and a much greater number of vul- 
garisms. Lucian was more Attic, not less Attic, than as we 
now know him” 

Mr. Deferrari’s dissertation is a welcome contribution to the 
study of Lucian, and it is to be hoped that it will be followed 
up by the further investigations which he promises in his 
introduction. 


FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 
Brown UNIversity. e 
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A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions. 
By LinpLEy RicHarp DEAN. Princeton, 1916. pp. 321. 


For a number of years doctoral dissertations have been 
appearing, for the most part in Germany, which have taken up 
one at a time the history of the legions of the Roman army. 
Several books and articles dealing with the Roman army 
have been written lately, of which Cagnat’s L’Armée romaine 
d’Afrique and Cheesman’s The Auxilia of the Roman imperial 
army have been distinct contributions to our knowledge of the 
military side of Roman history. There has just appeared a 
Princeton dissertation by L. R. Dean entitled, A Study of the 
Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions, which takes its 
place as an important contribution in this field. 

Dr. Dean has collected some 5700 names of Roman “ soldiers, 
veterans, and under-officers up to and including prim: pil”, 
and published them in alphabetical order of cognomina at the 
end of his dissertation, being pages 127-321. Chapter one is 
given over to Popular Cognomina, and chapters two and three 
to the Classification of Cognomina. The writer says in his 
introduction that he was led to undertake his study in part 
because Schulze in his Lateinische Eigennamen had said that 
the collection and classification of cognomina would bring 
valuable results, and in part because E. Bormann had made a 
statement in his Roemischer Limes about the cognomina Firmus 
and Severus that challenged investigation. Dr. Dean’s table of 
cognomina shows that there are seven cognomina which far 
outnumber Severus, and that Firmus is hardly in the running 
at all, which goes to show that such generalizations as Bor- 
mann’s are dangerous unless backed by statistics. 

The author sets twenty as the minimum number of examples 
competent to make Popular Cognomina. There are fifty-six 
cognomina found more than twenty times each. Felix is first, 
210 times; Saturninus second, 183 times; Victor third, 167 
times; Valens fourth, 152 times; Maximus fifth, 146 times; 
Secundus sixth, 110 times; Rufus seventh, 96 times; then 
Severus, Ianuarius, Vitalis, Donatus, Crescens, and so on, in 
a rapidly diminishing scale. Alexander, found 50 times, is the 
only cognomen not of Roman origin that appears more than 
twenty times; Datus, Donatus, and Rogatus are found prac- 
tically only in Africa. 

In the second chapter there are a number of tables which 
classify the cognomina in a way that 15 enlightening and sug- 
gestive. Three broad divisions are made of the 1333 cognomina 
used: first, according to form and meaning, second, according 
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to endings, and third, of foreign origin. Nearly one third of 
the whole number of different cognomina are adjectival in 
form. There are 39 which denote qualities suited to men in 
military service, such as Audax, Bellicus, Dexter, Laevus, 
Ferox, Repentinus ; there are 42 which denote physical char- 
acteristics, such as Albus, Calvus, Gracilis, Longus, Magnus, 
Mutilus, Taurinus; 61 which denote mental or moral charac- 
teristics, among which may be named Amabilis, Asper, Castus, 
Dignus and Dignissimus, Garrulus, Mellitus, Serenus, Verus 
and Verissimus ; 82 with geographical or racial significance, 
as Africus, Celtiber, Gallicus, Lugudunolus, Tuscus. It is 
interesting to find that all the numeral adjectives except those 
for ‘eighth’ and ‘ninth’ are used as cognomina; that there 
are 54 forms of participial adjectives; 93 nouns of different 
groups as illustrated by the following examples, Pupus, Ballista, 
Caprarius, Leo, Aquila, Auster, Stella, Cicatricula; 34 con- 
nected with names of divinities; and 35 well-known Roman 
cognomina, such as Agrippa, Cato, Pansa, Scipio, Seneca, and 
Varus. The rest of the chapter is taken up with lists of cog- 
nomina ending in -a, -anus, -ianus, -inus, -lis, -o, -osus, and 
those of foreign origin. 

Seven supplementary paragraphs make up chapter three. 
Double cognomina are treated first, and several such names 
are given as C. Tannonius Felix qui et Aquensis, but Dr. Dean 
finds no quite satisfactory explanation for the second cognomen 
or supernomen. The reviewer wonders if he considered the 
possibility of the supernomen being used to distinguish two 
men in a legion who had the same name. 

It is next shown that before the reign of Claudius, soldiers’ 
names with cognomina are rare, and that the cognomina of 
the first century are mostly adjectives; that more than one 
third of all the soldiers’ names are found in Africa, and that 
the most striking characteristic of the cognomina in Africa is 
that they are in the form of past participles. Uncomplimentary 
cognomina, Sterceius being as unsavory as any, are found, but 
as Dr. Dean suggests very pertinently, such names are not often 
likely to follow a man to his grave-stone. There are a number 
of such names as Iulius Iulianus, Valerius Valerianus, and the 
like, with both nomen and cognomen formed on the same stem. 

The writer shows that he has used the Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica (so quoted on page 111, although on pages 8 and 9 
he cites it as Eph. Epigr., on page 93 as Ephem. Epig., and 
on page 108 as Ephem. Epigr.), but it is unfortunate that it 
is not listed among the abbreviations. The bibliography lays 
no claim to completeness, so omissions are not unexpected. 
It happens that the reviewer remembered hearing Professors 
O. Hirschfeld and Ed. Meyer speak of a dissertation by Martin 
Bang, which had been completed the year before he was him- 
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self their student. Its title is Die Germanen im romischen 
Dienst bis zum Regierungsantritt Constantius I (Berlin, 1906), 
and the II. Abschnitt, Namen und Heimatsbezeichnung (pp. 
17-24), has several points which would have been suggestive 
to Dr. Dean, and which would have added a few names to his 
list. 

I notice also at least one inscription given by Carl Tschausch- 
ner (Legionare Kriegsvexillationen von Claudius bis Hadrian, 
Breslau Dissertation, 1907, page 29) found at Baalbek in Syria 
which mentions a C. Velius Rufus, p(rimus) p(ilus) leg. x11 
Fulm(inatae) whose name does not seem to appear in the 
author’s alphabetical list of soldiers. This position of primus 
pilus is the lowest in the cursus honorum of C. Velius Rufus, 
and it may well be that he does not belong in Dr. Dean’s list. 

The long alphabetical list of names which fills pages 128-321 
is a valuable piece of work. The reviewer has noticed very few 
misprints, and has no right to complain of a scheme for a list 
which is so consistently followed. None the less, abbreviations 
without punctuation seem to him to give a page an unfinished 
appearance. Perhaps also the English word “ Date”? which 
appears in a great number of the inscriptions, might have been 
left out entirely, the author’s explanation on page 127: “(2) 
Date, wherever possible” being sufficient, it would seem, to 
cover the case. 

Such criticisms, if criticisms they are, are captious. The 
dissertation is a good piece of work, and well worth doing, 
and 15 one in which both Dr. Dean and Professor Abbott may 
well take satisfaction. 

R. V. Ὁ. M. 


The Origin of the Cult of Artemis. By J. RENpeL Harris, 
Manchester: The University Press, 1916. Reprinted from 
“The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library ”, April-July, 
IgI6. 


As I intimated in a previous number of the JouRNAL, the 
vegetarian interpretation of mythology dies hard and reminds 
me by its persistence of the vitality exhibited by the locust tree 
(Robinia pseudacacia), a vitality more familiar to some people 
I know than the Book of Job, quoted A. J. Ρ. XX XVII 107. If 
the semblance of bark be left on a locust post, it will put 
forth branches and leaves that demand the stern action of the 
hatchet, but, for one, I have no desire or, in fact, competence 
to ply the woodman’s bill on my friend Rendel Harris’s arbor- 
escences. For aught I know, the leaves his tree puts forth may 
be for the healing of mythology or at all events may serve as 
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‘ Fliegende Blatter ’ to promote the gaiety of the nations. No- 
where will one find more delightfully whimsical humour paired 
with recondite learning than in the series one part of which was 
briefly noticed as aforesaid. The Origin of the Cult of Apollo 
is now followed by the lecture On the Origin of the Cult of 
Artemis. So much in love is Professor Harris with his thesis, 
so much impressed 15 he by the additional proofs he has gath- 
ered from an astounding range of reading, that each lecture 
begins with a survey and reinforcement of his previous 
combinations, and I will follow his seductive example. The 
oak, he had previously shewn, as the animistic repository of the 
thunder, is the dwelling-place of Zeus; and Zeus himself is the 
woodpecker that nested in it, or hammered at its bark. Athena 
—but here there is only a perhaps—who sprang from the head 
of the thunder-oak, was the owl that lived in one of its hollows. 
Dionysos, whose thunder-birth 15 established, was the ivy on the 
oak, and Apollo was linked to the life of Zeus through the life 
of the oak—for Apollo was the mistletoe. But the sanctity of 
the oak was transferred from the oak to the apple-tree, and 
Apollo became by name, as well as by nature, the apple-god— 
and for this thesis, new and startling evidence is adduced. 
Professor Harris then proceeds to shew that Artemis is to be 
identified with her namesake, artemisia, which bears the homely 
English name ‘mugwort’. ‘ Mug’, it seems, 1s for ‘mtcke’ 
(midge) and, being interpreted ‘mugwort ’ 1s ‘ flywort ’ (com- 
pare ‘fleabane’). ‘ Flywort’ is a word of portentous signifi- 
cance to one who has followed the story of the fly from the time 
of Beelzebub—the Fly-lord—down to the present day. But 
what of the twin sister of Apollo? There wasn’t any twin sister 
of Apollo. The twinship of Apollo and Artemis was an out- 
growth of the twinship of Kastor and Polydeukes, and Leto is a 
by-form of Leda. It was, then, in the spirit of prophecy that 
Myers and Sandys mixed up the two mothers of twins, Leda and 
Leto, in translating the Third Olympian.” Artemis was primar- 
ily a healer, probably an all-healer, and thus became for women 
what Apollo was for men; so that we have a medical partnership 
instead of a Latonian twinship (A. J. Ρ. XX XVII go). In any 
case The Cult of Artemis is delightful reading and suggests 
marginalia without end; and I am tempted to reproduce one or 
two of mine instead of a summary which from the nature of 
the material must be sadly imperfect. The German name for 


1When this notice was writfen—clearly an overflow from a super- 
abundant Brief Mention—I had no opportunity of consulting authori- 
ties. Now that it is in print, it is borne in upon me that neither the 
vegetarian theory of Artemis nor the denial of the twinship of Apollo 
and Artemis can be considered a novelty. See Wernicke in Pauly’s 
Realencyclopaedie s. v. Artemis, an article summarized by Alfred 
Emerson, A. J. P., XVII τοι. But neither of these things detracts 
from the originality and interest of Professor Harris’s presentation. 
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artemisia is ‘ Beifuss’, and Professor Harris emphasizes the 
supposed virtues of artemisia in relieving the wearied feet of 
the pedestrian. The old explanation of Artemis as ἀρτεμῆς fits 
the character of Artemis. Whether she roams Taygetos as 
Diktynna to visit her nets, or whether she swims as Arethusa to 
the future site of Syracuse, she is eminently sound of wind and 
limb, and I am irresistibly reminded (by the lexicon) of the 
ἀρτεμὲς σκέλος of the Anthology (A. P. VI 203). In this epi- 
gram Philippos, or another, represents a poor old charwoman 
(χερνῆτις), once lamed in both legs, who makes a votive offer- 
ing to the nymphs for the recovery of the use of her limbs. Of 
course, Artemis 1s a nymph, or often appears as such, and I only 
wish it were seemly to reproduce in these pages the jaunty high- 
flung Diana that figures in an advertisement of a popular 
‘footease ’. Dealing with an herb, Professor Harris has drawn 
largely from the old herbalists. Unfortunately, I have access 
only to a modern pharmacopeceia, but the chapter on artemisia 
is instructive and suggestive. The active principle of artemisia 
is called santonin, a sovereign anthelminthic, familiar, too 
familiar, to the nursery, a sphere in which Artemis as a midwife 
had a professional interest; and in this vermifugient function 
there is a striking parallel between Artemis and Apollo, be- 
tween the expeller of worms and the queller of the Python, the 
‘laidly worm’ Saint George had to encounter, the ‘ Lindwurm ’ 
of Schiller’s Kampf mit dem Drachen. 


B. L. G. 
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PHILoLoGus. Band LXXIII (N. F. Bd. XXVII), Heft 3. 


XIV, pp. 321-373. C. Ritter, Die Abfassungszeit des Phai- 
dros, ein Schibboleth der Platonerklarung. The main prob- 
lems connected with the Phaidros are bound up with the 
question of the date of composition, so that a survey of the 
different answers to that question would represent a goodly 
portion of the history of Platonic studies. One ancient tradi- 
tion declares the Phaidros Plato’s earliest work. Diogenes 
Laertius adds that it has a youthful quality; Olympiodoros, 
that it is written in a dithyrambic style; Hermeias defends in 
it certain youthful weaknesses ; Dionysios criticizes the boyish 
use of Gorgianic figures. Another ancient tradition (Cicero, 
Orator, 13, 42; cf. Phaidr. 2789) would make it the work of 
Plato’s old age. Usener rejects this opinion; Teichmiiller 
defends it; Immisch, believing it to be an old tradition of the 
Academy, has in any case shown the probability that the con- 
trasting of a speech by “Sokrates” with that by Lysias was 
censured by the Peripatetics as a sign of youthful conceit, and 
also that the ancients had a mistaken opinion as to the purpose 
of the dialogue, assuming that Plato wrote it in the period of 
his passionate youth. Of the two ancient views, that cited by 
Cicero would seem to be better attested. Schleiermacher had 
concluded that to the Phaidros should be accorded “ unwider- 
ruflich die fruheste Stelle unter allen Werken des Platon”’. 
But most independent editors have placed it from tenth to 
fifteenth among the twenty-one Platonic writings. The pre- 
vailing modern view has been that of Socher and Hermann, 
that the Phaidros 15 connected with the founding of Plato’s 
school in the Academy. Some, like H. Usener, who bases his 
argument on the relations of Plato and Isokrates between 403 
and 399 8. (., show a reaction to the position of Schleier- 
macher. Yet it seems impossible to date the Phaidros from 
purely internal evidence or any peculiarities of form or from 
comparison with the Gorgias, Menexenos and Euthydemos in 
which Plato takes a decided attitude towards rhetoric. Never- 
theless positive results can be reached by the statistical study 
of the style: e. g. the use of καθάπερ and ὥσπερ, and 50 other 
such criteria. The Phaidros belongs to the “ middle group”’ 
of dialogues, following not only the Gorgias, Euthydemos, and 
Kratylos, but aiso the Phaidon and Symposion. Moreover on 
purely factual grounds we may assume an order: Politeia, 
Phaidros, Theaitetos, Parmenides, as Dies thought probable. 
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XV, pp. 374-404. E. Ad. F. Michaelis, Zum authentischen 
Tibull. I. The Vita of Tibullus. The text of A (Baehrens) 
is reconstructed as follows: “Albius Tibullus, eques Romanus, 
elegis insignis, forma cultuque corporis observabilis, ante alios 
Corvinum Messallam, oratorem bilinguem, dilexit, cuius et 
contubernalis Aquitanico bello militaribus donis donatus 
est’. So much seems to have been excerpted from a life 
written by an extremely conscientious and intelligent biog- 
rapher. The remainder of the vita consists of late additions. 
II. Horace and Tibullus. The Albius of Ode I, 33 and 
Epistle I, 4 is probably Tibullus, since it is hard to believe 
that between 30 and 23 3. Ὁ. another “Albius” was writing 
elegies. The “opuscula” of Cassius Parmensis were not 
“tragedies” but merely political pamphlets and exactionum 
descriptiones, orders for tax-payments due, for Cassius had 
been financial agent of the republican army of Philippi (Ap- 
pian B.C. V, 2). The epistle suits Tibullus, who as a young 
landlord had to collect his rents. The humor becomes evi- 
dent, if, being known as a eulogist of rural life, he was 
generally suspected of visiting the country for practical pur- 
poses. The sapiens (vs. 5) would mean “a man like Cato”. 
An examination of the scholia suggests that Caesar’s legatus, 
Q. Attius Varus, slew Cassius Parmensis and appropriated his 
“opuscula”. This deed was jestingly foisted on the tragic 
poet L. Varius Rufus. Another Cassius, not Cassius Par- 
mensis, had written tragedies. III. Tibullus and Ovid. In 
the Epicedium Tibulli (Amor. III, 9) Ovid quotes freely ten 
times from Tib. I, 1 and 3, and also five times from four of the 
six elegies of book IJ. He may have heard readings from 
single poems of book II before Tibullus’ death, but he seems 
to quote from the written roll. That he puts in the mouth 
of Nemesis a verse addressed by Tibullus to Delia may be 
explained by the fact that Tibullus dedicated to Nemesis 
but a single distich (II, 111 f.) of which she might boast. 
To put in her mouth “me tenuit moriens deficiente manu ”’ 
would only heighten the tragedy of Tibullus’ life. IV. 
The Messalinus Elegy, II, 5. Michaelis argues against F. 
Leo’s change in vs. 21 to: nec fore credebat Troiam, as 
affording no help for the logical difficulties of the passage. 
(2) In vs. 19 the “ Sibyl” is purposely not named. From the 
tone of vss. 39-64 the “ great Sibyl” is meant, in comparison 
with whom Amalthea, Marpessia and the rest are of second 
rank. (3) Vs.4 1s read: nunc precor ad laudes flectere verba 
mea. Tibullus in this elegy sings something that may be 
properly called “laudes”. Apollo is asked to inspire the 
bard, who is to utter the prophecies of the Sibyl. V. 
The Marathus Cycle. Unless the triad I, 4; 8; 9, is in- 
tended to constitute a unit, the humor is lost. The group 
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grows out of a conversation between the poet and Priapus, 
which Tibullus probably translated from some Greek original. 
VI. The order of the poems in book I. Originally I, II, ITI, 
IV were written on a ternto of 30 lines to the page; VIII, 
IX, X on a bimio of 29 lines to the page; V, VI, VII also on 
a binto of 29 lines to the page. Later the last two groups 
were interchanged. This hypothesis offers a symmetrical 
arrangement for the Delia and Messalla elements, and lets 
the book close with the birthday poem to Messalla. VI. The 
Chronology of Book I. It gradually became Tibullus’ habit 
to prefer hexameters of a “good” type in the first and last 
distich of each elegy: 1. 6., one with 3/2+7/2 caesuras (“ pro- 
gressive”, because more and more preferred) or 5/2+7/2 
(“recessive”). On this metrical and on other internal evi- 
dence the following dates are obtained: IV, VIII, IX 31 B. c. 
at latest; X late autumn 31 B. c.; III and I, written in Corfu, 
late summer 30 B. c.; II written in Rome, and the first Delia 
group I, II, III published in 29 B.c.; V, later VI (second 
Delia group) written between late 29 and 27 8. c.; VII, Mes- 
salla’s birthday, late 27 or 26 3.c. The first book, in the 
order: I, II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X, V, VI, VII was published 
in 26 B.C. 


XVI, pp. 405-425. L. Gurlitt, Tulliana. 1. Epistulae ad 
Atticum. Most of the gross disarrangements of the text are 
attributable to the misunderstanding of Greek words. I, 13,1 
read: ῥητόρων φωνῇ loquuntur. Also as a jest Cicero wrote: 
nonus quisque in Epirum; § 3 read: omnino nunc for quinymo 
(M') nunc. I, 1,2 read: ... quae tum erit absoluta sane facile. 
Eum libenter nunc Caesari conciliaverim. III, 12, 13 read: 
Tibi, ut scribis, significarem, ut ad me venires, si δυνατόν, at 
intelligo etc. IV,8, 1 read: Nihil quietius, nihil alsius, nihil 
amoenius, εἰ μὴ ζητῶ φιλόσοφον (sc. olxov). (Or perhaps: εἰ μὴ 
εἰσίτω φιλόσοφος). Cicero refers in what follows to πήγματα 
(book-cases ), σιττύβαι (roll covers), and σίλλυβοι (parchment 
indices). So he did have his οἶκος φιλόσοφος at Antium! 
IV, 11, 2 read: ἀποθεωρῆσει delector. V, 10, 5 read: in nos 
quadam benevolentiae sedulitate. Philosophia etc. IV, 18, 2 
(16, 9) read: omnino πρόβλημα. VI, 1, 25 read: et heus tu 
γενναίως. VIII, 12, 1 read: ut sumeres aliquid temporis, quo 
tibi et quia perexiguo (sc. tempore) opus est. V, 3, 3 read: 
nostra continentia et diligentia ἑξάκις faciemus satis. (Cf. ep. 
ad fam. IX, 20, 2 where Gurlitt reads: ἑξάκις for ex artis.) 
VIII, 15, 1 read: αὐθαίμονος fugam. Here and in several other 
corrupted passages Cicero refers to his brother Quintus as 
αὐθαίμων (Sophocl. Tr. 1041). X, 6, 1 read: Asturae nihil 
sum acturus. Fiat in Hispania quidlibet, tamen ἐξιτητέον 
etc.... ἔκπλουν quia festinabam etc. (or et πλοῦν). X, 12a, 2 
(5) read, qua re vi aut clam agendum est et si vi, fortunae 
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συνεστάναι, Clam (or si clam), αὐθαίμονι. X, 10, 3 read: Ten- 
tabo av@ainova... clam agam, cum paucissimis occultabor; 
Carteiam istis (or illinc) invitissimis evolabo, atque utinam ad 
Curionem! συνεστῶτι λέγω. VII, 8, 5 read: ex illa (sc. pace) 
αὐθαίμονι sestertia ¢ (=10) relinquenda aeris. Movet homi- 
nem etc. XV, 29 (2) illa αὐθαίμων παρὰ τούτου The reading 
of M pupabulla may be for PAvapovp(ev)a. XIII, 40, 1 read: 
hoc αὐθαίμονος est? or αὐθαίμονος salium est? XIII, 20, 4 read: 
Id ago scilicet, ut εὐδικίᾳ videar teneri. Just before this for 
in toto read: ἐν τούτῳ, referring to Caesar. 


Concerning sources of Cicero’s philosophical writings. In 
Ep. ad Att. XII, 6, 2 read: Amo enim πάντα Φιλόδημον teque 
istam tam tenuem θεωρίαν valde admiratum esse gaudeo. The 
reference is to Philodemus’ “Complete Works”. The θεωρία 
was most probably by Philodemus and wanted by Cicero for 
his De Finibus. In that case Cicero was planning that work 
in B. c. 46. If Tyrannio was the author of the θεωρία, we 
must regard it as a manual or book of extracts from Philo- 
demus’ works for the purposes of teaching. In XIII, 39, 2 
read: Φαίδρου περὶ θεῶν et περὶ Παλλάδος. 


XVII, pp. 426-445. H. Bliimner, Umbilicus und cornua. 
The writer examines and rejects Th. Birt’s arguments (Die 
Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 228 ff. and p. 338) for his new 
hypothesis that the rod (umbilicus) was not fastened to the 
edge of the roll, but loosely inserted within it; and that the 

cornua were the end-leaves of the roll. Bliimner first dis- 
cusses the 19 literary allusions to ὀμφαλός or umbilicus and 
shows that thé rod was attached to the roll; was sometimes 
even bought attached to the blank roll from the stationers ; 
and, while not used for all books, especially short writings 
and documents, was common in éditions de luxe, and in books 
requiring much handling. The three passages referring to 
cornua and the archaeological evidence prove the cornua to 
have been the ornamented projecting ends of the umbilicus. 


Miscellen. 


9, pp. 446-447. W. Schmid, Zu Pindaros Pythia 2, 72. The 
verse is emended thus: καλός τοι πίθων παρὰ παισί, ναιχὶ καλός. 
The playful repetition of καλός with a touch of caricature was 
pointed out by Christ, although he did not notice the original 
source of the idiom,—the erotic inscriptions on walls, trees, 
doors and vases. The repetition is to be explained as derived 
from the custom of repeated toasts with the mention of a 
name, or from a confirmation of an ascription of beauty 
(καλός) by some one present with the words: ναιχὶ καλός. 
Pindar uses for his irony the jargon which is found on Attic 
lovers’ vases of the period 550-450 B. c. The old reading 
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αἰεὶ καλός is possible, but the irony is more striking, if the 
poet used the phrase in its full realistic wording. ναιχί is ex- 
clusively Attic, but Pindar might have used it to make a more 
clear-cut characterization. 


IO, pp. 447-448. W. Schmid, Das Datum der Rede des 
Libanios εἰς τὰς καλάνδας (IX ἘΠ. This oration was delivered 
on Jan. 1, 392 A.D. Kimon, the son of Libanios, had died a 
short time before. 


GEORGE DwiGcHTt KELLOGG. 
Union Correcz, Scugnectrapy, N. Y. 


RHEINISCHES MusEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXX, 3. 


Pp. 337-357. A. v. Mess, Die Anfange der Biographie und 
der psychologischen Geschichtsschreibung in der griechischen 
Literatur. I. Theopomp. Biography and psychological his- 
tory make their appearance in Greek literature in the latter half 
of the fourth century Β. c. ‘The author thinks that the works of 
the pioneers along this line of scientific and artistic endeavor 
are very much underrated, and that even the origins of this 
branch of literature are as yet but imperfectly understood. 
Biography, as Leo pointed out, was begotten of Ethics. But 
rhetoric, to use a figure of v. Mess, assumed the role of god- 
mother, and thus Isocrates was for a long time regarded as the 
father of the infant. The real parentage, however, must be 
sought in the philosophy of the Socratic school, which per- 
meated the whole intellectual activity of the fourth century. 
The endeavors of Plato to reform the empire of the Dionysii 
usher in biography and psychological history. Not long after, 
Aristoxenus sketched the lives of the great philosophers and 
reformers, and Theopompus wrote a history that centers around 
the personality of Philip of Macedon. Unfortunately, the mate- 
rials upon which an independent judgment of these works may 
be formed, are fragmentary and scanty. But if one bears in 
mind the special interests of the excerptor and the narrow vision 
of the critic, one may reach a fairly just conclusion. 

The name of Ephorus 15 usually associated with that of Theo- 
pompus, much to the latter’s detriment. Ephorus was not a 
man of affairs, and his writing is dull. Theopompus, on the 
other hand, belonged to an influential patrician family of Chios, 
and participated in the political strife of his native city. A 
conservative aristocrat, he was friendly first to Sparta and 
thereafter to Philip. He was an exile for many years, and 
through travel became acquainted with a large portion of the 
Greek world. Though a genuine historian, he was largely iden- 
tified with the rhetorical movement of his times, and, like most 
of the representatives ofthis movement, he thought rather 
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highly of himself. Indeed, the very opening of his gigantic 
work is an amazing piece of self-assurance. It is a virtual auto- 
biography in which the writer claims the primacy over all his 
contemporaries. And yet, this introduction must not be 
regarded as altogether an effusion of vanity. It is rather an 
apology in which the author seeks to justify his assumption of 
so novel and ambitious a task. The conception of the plan 
reveals the statesman who recognized in Philip’s narrowly cir- 
cumscribed country the cradle of the future world-power. In 
strict keeping with the introduction and with the general plan 
of the work, the biographical element is everywhere in evidence. 
A large section—the latter half of book X—is.devoted to politi- 
cal biography in the form of biographical sketches of the leading 
Athenian statesmen. Though, at first sight, much of the detail 
that has been handed down resembles malicious gossip, closer 
examination reveals many evidences of the liberality and the 
impartiality of the author. Abundant traces of this mode of 
treatment are to be found in the popular biographies of Nepos 
and Plutarch, and these are largely inheritances from Theo- 
pompus. Even Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Theopompus’ precursor 
in the field of political biography, is not the blindly partisan 
pamphleteer that he has been supposed to be. 

In the light of the foregoing observations the great and 
complex work of Theopompus becomes more intelligible. Per- 
sonality is the central theme. Human life in all its manifesta- 
tions is an object of interest. A picture is presented not only 
of Philip the ruler, but of Philip the whole man; and not of 
Philip alone, but also of the great throng of varied personalities 
that surround him. Moreover, problems of national psychology 
are also attacked, and the life-history of whole peoples 1s studied 
and described. It is true that Thucydides was not a total 
stranger to this realistic and psychological treatment of history, 
and, in its use, he far surpasses Theopompus. But personality, 
ethics, and psychological analysis are, as a rule, rigorously 
excluded from the intensely objective narrative of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, whereas they are of the very essence of the 
Philippica. This characteristic feature of the work of Theo- 
pompus did not pass unnoticed by the ancients, and a graphic 
account and a just appreciation of it are given by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. But a project so ambitious involved contradic- 
tions and the portrayal of much that is lowest in human nature. 
For these things, Theopompus was roundly denounced by 
Polybius, to whom the colors seemed too dark for even a Sar- 
danapalus. But the Polybian criticism is narrow. It is based 
on the uncompromising ethical code of the Stoics, while Theo- 
pompus’ work was written under the influence of Socratic 
ethics and politics, which, along with higher and purer ideals, 
had at the same time a sense of the limitations and the varying 
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degrees of perfection of actual life. Theopompus, it is true, did 
not show the nice discrimination of a mind like that of Socrates, 
or of Plato; for he applied the standards of a highly cultured 
nation to the manners and morals of one that was _ half- 
barbarian. This false note and the strong contrasts of light 
and shade that inhered in the subject, the sharp antitheses that 
were characteristic of the Isocratean method of treatment, and 
the vivid colors that were the outflow of the Theopompean 
temperament, gave the Philippica an air of unreality. But, if 
due allowance for these dissonances is made, and a certain 
measure of the Michelangelism that the work possesses is elimi- 
nated, v. Mess thinks that the picture is, after all, remarkably 
true to nature. 


Pp. 368-379. Alfred Klotz, Zur Kritik einiger Ciceronischer 
Reden, III (pro Milone). A study of the testimony of Gellius, 
Quintilian and Asconius in regard to the text of various pas- 
sages of the pro Milone shows that as early as the first century 
A. D., the MS tradition of this speech had separated into two 
branches, the one that is now represented by the family of the 
Cluniacensis, to which the text of Asconius belongs, and the 
other that survives in the family E. T., which is affliated with 
the archetype of Quintilian’s Cicero. Distinct from these two 
branches 15 the family to the existence of which the Bobiensian 
scholia bear witness, and still a fourth branch is indicated by the 
text of the palimpsest. The explanation of the early division 
of the tradition must be sought in the fact that Probus did not 
publish an authoritative edition of the text of Cicero as he did 
of that of Vergil. 


Pp. 380-388. Τ. Ο. Achelis, Zu den asopischen Fabeln des 
Dati und Corraro. In Rh. Mus. LXVII 285-299 Otto Tacke 
published the Aesopic fables of Leonardo Dati as found in the 
Rhedigeranus 60, a Breslau MS, without being aware of 
Lessing’s publication of 26 verses of the same collection from 
the same MS. (Cf. Lessing, Samtliche Schriften, Lachmann- 
Muncker, Vol. XV, 459 f.) Lessing’s version is correct; 
Tacke makes mistakes. So 1. 12 introd. jubes for jube ; closing 
poem, vv. 4 and 6, latine and latino for latina. Lessing’s version 
is correct, except that he changed, without comment, corrar 
(=Corrarum) into Corrarium. Achelis also gives the results 
of his collation of the Florentine Latin MS plut. LX XXX sup. 
cod. 90, fol. 177, which gives a better text of the praefatio 
and the 40 fables of Dati than the Breslau MS. The text of 
Dati is based on the Greek of the Parisin. suppl. gr. 504, not 
on that of the Augustanus. Corraro, to whom Dati’s collection 
was dedicated, himself later published Aesopic Fables. The 
date of their publication is not long after Feb. 20, 1431, the time 
of the death of Pope Martin V. 
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Pp. 389-415. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschriften. 
1. The epigram of Aristot. ᾿Αθ. πολ. 7, 4: Διφέλου ᾿Ανθεμίων 
τὴνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκε θεοῖς, θητικοῦ ἀντὶ τέλους ἱππάδ᾽ ἀμειψάμενος, is the 
remnant of two successive distichs, written in two lines on two 
adjoining blocks in such a way that the pentameters began at 
the line of juncture of the blocks. The first of the blocks was 
lost and only the pentameter ends remained. 2. Discussion of 
the order of words in certain ISS apropos of Wilhelm, Beitrage 
zur griech. Inschriftenkunde. 3. Discussion of IS treated by 
Bourguet in Rev. d. ét. gr. XXV,15. 4. Proof that CIA I 32A 
and B are distinct decrees, as Boeckh maintained. Though B 
is probably of later date than A, the two decrees were inscribed 
at the same time. 5. New explanation of IG IX 1, 333. 6. 1G 
IX 1, 334E, the author persists in reading περ φοθαριᾶν καὶ μυσαχέων 
instead of Περφοθαριᾶν καὶ Μυσαχέων, and explains the context 
accordingly. 7. Discussion of the question of the distribution 
of the inventories of the treasures of the pronaos among the 
tablets on which they were recorded. 8. Study of the formulae 
used in the designation of the boards, committees, and secre- 
taries in financial inscriptions. 9. CIA I 273. Discussion of 
the meaning and construction of the expression rade οἱ ταμίαι 
παρέδοσαν... ‘EAAnvotapiats . . . στρατηγοῖς. 


Pp. 416-440. Th. Steinwender, Zur Kohortentaktik. The 
author thinks that the cohort as a military body of definite size 
formed part of the Roman army at every period of its history. 
In the time of Servius the contingent of each tribe bore the 
name of cohort, and the quota of the allied communities con- 
tinued to bear this name to the latest times. With the introduc- 
tion of the manipulary system, the cohort was divided into two 
smaller units called mantpuls to correspond to the two lines of 
hastats and principes, and when the third line of the triar1t was 
introduced, a third maniple was added to the cohort. The result 
of this change was the loss on the part of the cohort of its 
importance as an administrative and a tactical unit. It only 
became a unit of combat again through the reforms of Marius. 
Doubtless the tactical evolution was a gradual one. Though 
the opinions of scholars vary considerably as to the depth of 
the cohort, it seems likely that this depth originally exceeded 
that of the maniples under the manipulary system. With the 
advent of the cohort as a tactical unit, there was a change in the 
position of the maniples of the former line. The triarii were 
moved forward and received the place of honor on the extreme 
right of the cohort, the principes were marched up to the left 
of them, and the hastati were assigned to the extreme. left next 
to the principes. As to the relative position of the centuries, 
the author argues in favor of the retention of their old position 
in the maniple by the side of each other, and rejects the view, 
which is entertained by most authorities, that they were placed 
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one back of the «ther. The question as to the existence of an 
imterval between the coborts on the ἧτις of battle ts answered τῇ 
the afhrmative, and Goler and Rustow’s view that this space was 
that of the width of the cohort is adopted, but the author believes 
that, when the battle began, this mterval was closed up on the 
actual fighting line. It seems probable, however, that the indi- 
vidual legions, as also the center and wings of the whole line 
of battle, were separated from each other by intervals of 
greater or less extent. Whether at the very outset more than 
one line of battle was used m the new cohort formation is 
unknown, but it is highly probable. Sulla used a triple line of 
battle at Chaeronea, and this is the rule im the wars of Caesar 
and his opponents. In special cases an acses quadruplex or 
even a simplex is found. Caesar (B. C. 1, 38) mentions as the 
distribution of the cohort in the legion, four cohorts in the first 
line, and three each in the other two lines. As to the uses to 
which these lines were put, the first was of course the fighting 
line. The second was a first reserve. The third line was used 
for special emergencies or as a second reserve. The author 
agrees with Frohlich in regarding the antesignani as the first 
line of battle. The 400 antesignani that are mentioned by 
Caesar in the Bellum Civile were only a comparatively small 
part of the whole body of soldiers so designated. In regard to 
the density of the formation the author believes that there were 
two intervals between the soldiers, one of one step, the other of 
two steps, and that the presence of one or the other of these 
intervals determines the acies densa or acies laxata. By 
διπλασιασμός is meant the stepping forward of the men of the 
even ranks into the intervals between the men of the odd ranks 
and the forming of ranks of double the original density. This 
became necessary when special weight was required, or when 
the testudo was to be formed. But the loose formation was 
absolutely necessary 1f the cohorts of one line were to be relieved 
by those of another. The files of the relieving troops must be 
regarded as proceeding through the intervals between the files 
of the cohort that was to be relieved, whereupon the files of the 
latter are in a position to proceed to the rear. 


Pp. 441-471. Thomas Stangl, Lactantiana. (Continued 
from pp. 224-252. See A. J. Ρ. XXXVI 468.) The present 
contribution consists of notes of varying length apropos of 
seven passages of the De Opificio Dei, six of the De Ira Dei, 
and twenty-five of the De Mortibus Persecutorum. At the con- 
clusion of the notes the author adds a few pages in which he 
describes the object of his investigation, his method of work, 
and the conclusions reached. His object was to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the most ancient western theory of the 
universe, the place of the whole Lactantian corpus in the history 
of the language, and the genuineness of the De Mortibus Perse- 
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cutorum. A first perusal of the works of Lactantius was made 
without consulting Brandt’s learned apparatus. The impres- 
sion gained was that Lactantius might have written the D. M. P. 
just as Cicero wrote the de domo sua, pro Marcello and related 
speeches, and the Timaeus, or as Seneca wrote the Apocolocyn- 
tosis, and Tacitus the dialogues. In the course of the second 
and third reading linguistic and stylistic details were gathered. 
The large number of deviations awakened doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of his first conclusion. But what other Christian stylist 
of the fourth century was there that was an eyewitness of the 
persecutions of the Christians in Nicomedia before 321? An- 
other consecutive reading of the works confirmed the author’s 
original impression. Vocabulary, use of words and sentence- 
structure are essentially those of Lactantius. Though the theo- 
logical-philosophical writings show greater homogeneity, more 
careful workmanship and a higher polish, the variations in the 
D. M. P. are easily explained by the mood of the writer and the 
purpose of the work. The author closes with a statement 
regarding the date of composition of the D. M. P. He thinks 
the sooner after 313 it is placed, the better one can understand 
the above-mentioned divergencies. 


Pp. 472-480, Miszellen: Pp. 472-474. Friederich Pfister, 
Hat Ovid eine Gigantomachie geschrieben? The author answers 
in the negative, contrary to the view of Schanz and de la Ville de 
Mirmont. In Amores II, 1, 11 ff. Ovid makes use of a familiar 
τόπος Of Roman erotic elegy. Pp. 474-479. E. Hohl, Text- 
kritisches zur Historia Augusta. After shedding further light 
on the relationship and relative values of % and P, and inci- 
dentally defending his views against those of Miss Ballou, the 
author emends Maximini duo, 2,1 and 28, 7. Pp. 479 f. Wolf 
Aly, Ionische Wissenschaft in Aegypten. Two instances of 
migration of Ionic astronomy to Aegypt. 


C. W. E. ΜΙ: ΕΚ. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Brief Mention is a sad misnomer, and I was never more 
forcibly struck with the incongruity between title and contents 
than when the last number was handed to me, as I lay repeating 
my favourite quatrain from Heine, a favourite not of mine only 
but of many who pray for a life of endeavour and a quick exit 
(A. J. P. XXII 114) 


Ein Posten ist vakant! Die Wunden klaffen. 
Der eine fallt, die andern rucken nach. 

Doch fal? ich unbesiegt und meine Waffen 
Sind nicht gebrochen. Nur das Herze brach. 


However, the misnomer will disappear with the brief-mentioner, 
and when the time comes, the old craft which I launched more 
than thirty-six years ago, call it ‘ pinnace ’, call it ‘ barge’, call 
it, if you are in a Shakespearian mood, as we all are, ‘ Andrew ’, 
bes be sped cheerily on its way with the cry: Sine cortice 
nabis. 


Meanwhile I take up again the subject of Pindar, which 
continues to haunt me. I have collected a good deal of material 
for my detailed review of Sir John Sandys’s version promised 
A. J. Ρ. XXXVII 89. For a teacher of languages criticism of 
translation is an indispensable organon of instruction, and being 
no longer in the schoolmaster business, I am entitled to dedicate 
the instruments of my trade to Hermes Logios and, as I do so, 
I go back in memory to the early days when I used to study 
the translations consulted surreptitiously by my classes and, 
whenever possible, to criticize unmercifully the borrowed ren- 
derings. At times my conscience smote me, but the boys used 
their ‘ponies’ with fear and trembling; and this seemed the 
best way to correct the abuse of outside help. I remember my 
own experiments kept up for many years, some of them still 
staring me in the face, and I remember also the old verse: 
μωμῆσεταί τις μᾶλλον ἢ μιμῆσεται, which may be rendered for the 
present occasion ‘a man shall sooner underrate than emulate’. 
Carping is too easy and too ungracious for a veteran, and I 
frankly abandon my project of a comparative study of the two 
principal prose translations of Pindar, the one we owe to Ernest 
Myers, the other to Sir John Sandys. In the latter case I have 
had the amusing experience that now and then, when I was 
tempted to somewhat tart comment, I found that Sir John’s 
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translation coincided absolutely or substantially with my own. 
But in such matters, I allow myself perfect liberty of self- 
criticism and I have reams of MS on which to practise. Some 
of my failings I have confessed before (e. g. A. J. P. XXII 106, 
XXX 352). To these I should add that I was and am no more 
free than are others from the tendency to use archaic language 
when I have to do with classical poetry. Andrew Lang half 
apologizes for it in the case of Homer, where it needs no apology. 
Bevan makes use of a strange mixture in translating Aischylos 
(A. J. P. XXIII 467). Starkie has given us a glossematic 
Shakespearian Aristophanes (A. J. P. XXXII 116-7); and 
everyone is in love with the Tudor translations because of the 
quaint effect (A. J. P. XXX 354), against which Matthew 
Arnold protests. The patina is adorable. Theoretically an every- 
day word ought to have an everyday rendering and yet we 
go on translating γῆρας ‘eld’ and δῶρον ‘ guerdon’ and κίνδυνος 
‘ emprise ’, lucky if we do not translate it ‘ derring do’. ‘ Father’ 
becomes ‘ sire’, much to the disgust of said Arnold. Pindarists 
are sadly given to “ sire’, but the stud-book term is not so much 
out of place in view of Pindar’s insistence on blood (I. E. xxiii). 
Why should κᾶπος figure as ‘demesne’? ‘Garden’ is familiarly 
used in the same sense. Myers has the courage to translate 
πάσσαλος (QO. 1, 18) by ‘peg’. Sandys calls it ‘ resting-place ’. 
‘Pin’ might serve as a compromise. ‘Uncle’, I grant, is an 
ugly word with ugly phonetic associations, but a great Pindarist 
has told us that Pindar does not shy at the ugly (A. J. P. XX VI 
115) and Sandys has not bettered the matter by resorting to a 
dialectic ‘ eme ’, which he has to explain in a footnote and which 
recalls the sinister figure of Oom Paul. After all, the fault, 
and fault it is, must be construed as a tribute of respect to the 
‘exemplaria Graeca ’, though it must be acknowledged that the 
‘nocturna manus ’ sometimes evokes a nightmare. 


The other essay—promised at the same time with a criticism 
of the new version—the paper ‘On Translating Pindar’, was 
not to be bound by personal applications and had its attractions 
for me, especially as it afforded an opportunity to branch out 
into all manner of disquisitions or rather lucubrations, for 
‘lucubrations ’ is a word that I love to apply to my own writings 
(e.g. A. J. Ρ. XXXIITI 227) by way of atonement to a distin- 
guished scholar to whom years ago I gave mortal offence by 
making use of the word with reference to his admirable 
studies (XXIV 354) and thus alienated a valued contributor. 
But the essay must go the way of the criticism. All that I can do 
in my present environment is to indicate some of the lines I 
should have followed, none of them new—in fact it seems im- 
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that repetition (A. J. P. XXXVI 482) will be forgiven 
for the sake of remforcement. I will not echo the cry of the 
ill-fated Swabran schokar and poet as he sat forlorn in his cell 


XXIX 500) which comes back to me after sixty y wa 
: Α a : “anit 


of prison—ts only an anticipation of the summer quarter which I 
always spend far away from books; and at any rate the refer- 
ences in Brief Mention, no matter what the season, are usually 


afterthoughts. 


A prime condition of an artistic rendering of Pindar is terse- 
ness. This involves a close adherence to the text, not, however, 
such as we find in Browning’s Agamemnon, which is to be 
understood only by the light of the original, if then. The 
hardness of Pindar, not to say his obscurity, is not to be out- 
done, but it is not to be done away with. There are to be no 

riphrases for the sake of clearness. ‘ Varied melody of the 

ute ’ is no translation, it is an exegesis of βοὰν αὐλῶν (QO. 3, 8). 
‘ The flute’s cry’ is as clear as was the sound of the Greek flute 
and as poetical. There are to be no substitutes of familiar 

roper names for those that are unfamiliar. Think of Horace. 

hink of Milton. The modern institution of footnotes will 
serve, stich as we often welcome in the common editions of 
Dante and Petrarch. But that is after all a matter of judgment, 
and it has seemed to me that Sir John Sandys sometimes goes 
too far in helping the student to follow the text. The story of 
Kastor and Polydeukes, nowhere more beautifully told than in 
the Tenth Nemean, ends with the words: ava δ᾽ ἔλυσεν μὲν ὀφθαλ-- 
piv, ἔπειτα δὲ φωνὰν χαλκομίτρα Κάστορος. It is almost an insult 
to be informed that this means ‘Zeus restored Castor to life’. 
Suppose that in the story of Apollo and Kyrene (P. 9) Pindar 
had stopped at ν. 67: κεῖνο κεῖν᾽ dpap διαίτασεν. Would there 
have been any need of a scholium? Fortunately, Pindar chose 
to be his own interpreter, and shuts out all footnotes by the 
{rank use af aye, a favourite word with that chastest of poets, 
which he has left to be the plague of his modern translators. 


te questa of perpetual recurrence. a question that blocks 
the ctitianee tu every transhatinn of a poetical masterpiece, the 
gitestaar Whether we are τ have ἃ wErse translation or a prose 
ea ata santas τὸ he sme i:sed in the case of Pindar by this 
eae ansahiant ΔΈ foress Rive ἐς exchaded at ance. True, 
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if translation is, as Wilamowitz has called it (after Herder, 
A. J. P. XXI 108), a metempsychosis (A. J. P. XIII 517), the 
critic loses his rights. The rebirth may be better than the orig- 
inal. We have not to decide between Murray (A. J. P. XX XI 
359) or ee and Euripides, between Fitzgerald and Omar 
Khayyam. e famous Sonnet d’Arvers, so often itself trans- 
lated, 1s said to be a translation. One does not care to see the 
original. Fortunately there is no original for Mrs. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. Only the word ‘ Portuguese’ 
gives us the key-note (A. J. P. XXX 354). Burton’s Kasidah is 
a parallel instance. But we have mainly to do, not with metem- 
psychosis, but with metaphrasis, and metaphrasis excludes 
rhyme. Turning over the other day the pages of President 
Gilman’s University Problems, I found a quotation from Pin- 
dar. Outside of a few stock phrases, Pindar is seldom quoted, 
but until Professor Mustard or Professor Kirby Smith insti- 
tutes the search, we shall never know how many threads of 
Pindar’s diction have been woven into the web of modern 
poetry. The so-called Pindarists have shewn so false a con- 
ception of Pindar that I have never had the patience to explore 
regions that have become avia Piertdum loca to all except the 
student of comparative literature. If I were to engage in the 
search, I should look among the eulogists who flourished in the 
days when the ancient classics were the standards. Not so long 
ago I found an echo of the familiar yévor’ οἷος ἐσσὶ μαθών (P. 2, 
72) in La Fontaine’s eulogy on Louis Quatorze: ‘ Prince, en 
un mot soyez ce que vous étes. | L’événement ne peut qu’ étre 
heureux ’, and so President Gilman’s Pindaric quotation occurs 
in a eulogistic passage. It is taken from Cary’s version of the 
noble close of one of Pindar’s noblest Odes, the last epode of the 
Second Olympian ; and the idle thought crossed my mind that I 
might use the passage as an exemplar of the hopelessness of all 
the current rhymed translations. But ‘actum ne agas’. The 
whole thing is too easy and one is tempted to parody Pindar 
himself and say of each such translator ὅσα σφάλματ᾽ ἔθηκεν 
τίς dv φράσαι δύναιτο: 


Translation in the metres of the original involves serious 
difficulties. Is it as hopeless as the method just rejected? Ger- 
mans have tried it. Their success or failure does not concern 
us here. But what are the metres of the original and would 
those metres produce on our sensorium the same effect as the 
Greek measures? Some of the Greek measures certainly do, 
notably the Asklepiadean (Shorey on Horace Od. 1, 11; A. J. P. 
XXXIITI 363 ; XXXVI 236), and recent studies in prose rhythm 
seem to bear out the notion of Aryan congeniality in the rhythm 
of language as in musical rhythm (A. J. P. XXXVII 120). 
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In my audacious youth I made many experiments, but with a 
wise reserve I have allowed very few to see the light. The 
monosyllabic character of our language is a serious drawback 
to the use of the iambic trimeter, which resolves itself too often 
into an Alexandrine (A. J. P. XXX 354, XX XVII 220), and, as 
for heroic hexameter and elegiac distich, hell is paved with the 
good intentions of the experimenters. The Horatian metres 
have tempted many. Among them, and not the worst of them, 
is Isaac Watts, and in my brief experience as Professor of 
Latin, I tried to teach the boys the lyric metres of Horace by 
ear—a method since recommended by Professor Shorey : and 
to that end I manufactured rhymed Alcaics and other enormi- 
ties (A. J. P. XXX 355). Once I laid my unhallowed hands 
upon the lyncs in Aischylos and Sophokles. Pindar I have 
never dared to touch. Wailamowitz, as is well known, has 
resorted to what he considers kindred German measures for 
the reincarnation of Greek tragic choruses, but I have not ven- 
tured to pronounce judgment on the success of his experiments 
(A. J. P. XX 110). Of the elder Lytton’s Horace, I said my 
say many years ago (cf. A. J. Ρ. XXI 108). A man who was 
capable of translating Horace’s ‘triste lignum’ ‘ arboretal 
assassin’ may well have been expected to be capable of any- 
thing in the way of rhythm. The vers hbre is coming into 
fashion and so is Southey, and this may be the way out. Rhyth- 
mical prose has proved a snare (A. J. P. XXIV 103). 


Asked how Wellington spoke French, a royalist French- 
woman is reported to have said: The Duke of Wellington 
speaks French as he fights, with great determination ; and the 
Roman attacks the problems of the transfer of Greek metrical 
forms to Latin with great determination. One cannot help 
admiring the dexterity with which Ovid lightened the Roman 
elegiac, even if in so doing he overworked his scant supply of 
iambi. The example of the Romans may serve as an encourage- 
ment to these who are still bent on naturahzmg Greek metres. 
But the naturalizing Romans broke down in the matter of com- 
pounds, and experiments like ‘ repandirostrum incurvicervicum 
pecus ᾿ were acknowledged failures. And here we encounter 
one of the great drawbacks in translating Pindar. Pindar’s 
compounds are glorious (A. J. P. NNIX 120). He puts them 
in the forefront of hits poems. Is it possible to translate the 
odes so as to bring out this feature ὃ Hardly. Those who believe 
in the recurrent word as a guide to the meaning of the odes 
may take care to avoid the special English temptation of ποικιλία 
(AL ΤΟ P. XXVIL 482), but the Greek compounds are baffling. 
The history of compounds in Engtish as in Greek 1s not too 
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well known; and to minds of a certain order, there is an irre- 
sistible lure into the regions of chronology and statistics. The 
literature is scattered and to me inaccessible; and I doubt 
whether anyone has been at the pains to exhibit in figures and 
in curves the census of compounds in either language. The 
Greek compounds, admired by the men of Shakespeare’s age 
(A. J. P. XXIX 120) who were best fitted to cope with them, 
belong in their origin to a period earlier than the so-called parts 
of speech. They have a ‘ mysterious way ’ with them, and it is 
no blasphemy to say that they were originally framed ‘ in deep, 
unfathomable mines of never-failing skill’. There is little 
divine about English compounds. They are agglutinations of 
words already made. The best are those that belong to the 
richest period of our language, and the margin of my Valpy 
edition 15 flecked with Greek equivalents for Shakespeare’s com- 
pounds (A. J. P. XXIII 467). The Elizabethans are the source 
from which the translator must draw, if he wants something 
organic. Under German influence, Beddoes (A. J. P. IV 445) 
brought back the compound business, and the same German 
influence has turned the stately procession of our language into 
a chain-gang. To be sure, English compounds have a value of 
their own, but they must spring from the life of the people. 
It is well worth noting how few permanent acquisitions were 
made by the Civil War—stirring as life was then. ‘ Gripsack ’ 
and ‘carpet-bagger’ were the chief. Such things are to be 
cherished, and ‘ jimber-jawed ’, which has been the subject of 
learned discussions, is almost as dear to me as one of the inex- 
plicable sacral epithets in Homer. But I run my eyes down 
Tennyson and find scant comfort in his creations—to say 
nothing of lesser artists (A. J. P. XXIII 409). Now the very 
fewest Greek compounds are made up of agglutinations ; there 
are very few dvandva compounds. The words must undergo 
a sea-change before they can be fused; and though I hate to 
use the word ‘law’ in philological matters—for ‘law’ is ‘ or- 
ganized will ’—I had rather be the author of Scaliger’s ‘law’ 
than of Grimm’s. I say ‘monogram’ and ‘telegram’ with the 
rest of the world, but I respect the modern Greek ‘tele- 
grapheme ’—though the run of modern Greek compounds has 
roused the ire of some of the leading scholars of the Hellas of 
to-day. As for ancient Greek itself, the cases made havoc with 
compounds. Syntax killed synthesis. The articular participle, 
and that plebeian intruder, the articular infinitive, offered rough 
and ready substitutes, and οὐ and μῇ killed off negative com- 
pounds. The fun of Aristophanes’ mad compounds is 
heightened by the contrast of the spoken language. It is, to 
use Heine’s figure, the waving of an exaggerated monkey-tail. 
The overdoing of the later dithyrambic poets is a manner of 
protest against prose. Now I have called Pindar’s compounds 
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gisriens. Sow vrastv αὖ them are us we camer eS at 
‘he widest went ἢ je cOnMmMoOn ἸΓΟΏσττυ. ami ver ere are. 
Ar, « ‘east. -here amv je hose wno “ett 24 ΠΡ Jerwern 
vindar and Cakchvlides τὶ ms -egarid +. 2 RE Gey. 
Now most st 2nder3 commennds are omransiambie Iv am 
onmnida. and “he cransiasor 125 ἃ ake τεῖτισα τ Jercpirases 
as ines the -omerc daraghras. “Je τοίσττυα ἘΣ ΤΉ τοις ΤῈ 
fac, fatrer than τ isin vrenc ἃ 7. 9 EX μα; - amt che 
transistion of Greek compounds ἣν “he relgnve :s τῶι moch Hoe 
the cranalarion of he Homeric compemmis Iw he Snsrructive but 
loathseme Paraphrasis. In anv case πὸ =agfisih σαν wil 
reproduce he spsowwew τηλαυγάς ectect ai > 2miar’s great odes. 


T his dfiicults is matched ay anotker ct 2 very dnterenc order. 
‘Anat of the particles 3 > Sands fas not averiocioed -e sedges 
Some of them he fas undertaken τὰ transians—somermmes. 
he ware, rindar is ποῖ snp ingepe Cry armen wpe 
ἀρ αῶ [ keep τῆς English word because tre (Greek συνδεσμος 

wider apcication Pindar is famous rather for bis dewedere, 
on which Dissen has a long excursus. He abounds m the μὲν 
and 84 antithesis which Mr. Benn wocid doubtless atrrmbure to 
Pythagorean and consejuentiy to Delcme mitwence. as if ante 
thests had to be imparted. Bot the Theban eagie im his swiring 
fight loves to surprise us by the meonsequence of μὲν-τε. 
Mommeaen has much to say about tre and rere The re solr 
tarium may have been felt origimally as a liberty, if indeed 
we are to trust those who seem to be pillars. Pindar uses his 
other particles 1 m the accepted fashion. He swears somewhat 
freely with μάν, avers with oo (ew), which despate the 
is the primal évres. His δή is as clear-shiming as the day itself. 
He rattles his sabre with ἄρα. He waxes confidential with 
ve, shakes his head with sew. What I have said about rx and 
nov (A. J. P. XXX 14) has been quoted and approved by a 
grammarian of mark. There is more about the two particles m 
A. J. P. XXXIII 240, where I substantiate more fully the state- 
ment that re is an appeal for human sympathy, and τὸν ἃ re- 
signed submission to the merciless rerum natura. ποὺ is ‘some- 
where ’, like ‘somewhere’ in France or Belgium to-day. The 
familiar rendering of που by ‘ haply ’ is a partial recognition of 
the cruel domination of chance. As for τοι the vague enclitico- 
demonstrative theory advocated by Gesner Harrison in his 
Greek Prepositions and by Baumlein in his Griechische Parti- 
keln finds scant favour to-day. The ideal second person may be 
combined with the real second person as in σέ τοι, just as in 
Latin the real second person may be linked with the ideal 
sccond person in the present subjunctive. τοίνυν in Pindar 
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(O. 6, 28) is somewhat of a surprise. More than thirty years 
ago a French scholar disposed of the Greek particles with 
characteristic French neatness and despatch (A. J. P. V 124). 
He snapped his fingers at Rosenberg’s monograph on τοίνυν. 
τοίνυν he declared, is ‘maintenant ’, but ‘maintenant’ provides 
after a fashion only for νυν, whereas the rot part is meant for 
the jury. τοίνυν is a cajoling particle, and it is not surprising 
to find that jt abounds in Lysias (A. J. P. XXXIII Aah , who 
may have picked it up in Lower Italy. Indeed Pindar himself 
may have caught it from Teisias or Korax, an hypothesis which 
would lend confirmation to my interpretation of λόγιοι in Pindar 
(P. 1,94). To be sure, that interpretation was cold-shouldered 
by Jebb, a past master in the art of cold-shouldering (A. J. P. 
XXVII 480, XXXVI 367). Unfortunately Verrall’s inter- 
pretation of O. 2, 96 has gone the way of many if not most 
of his interpretations (A. J. P. XX X!V 491), and I myself after 
all these years seriously incline to the acceptance of Bergk’s 
γαρνέτων for yapverov. See Sandys’s note on the passage. Of 
course, there are those who will sneer at the notion that τοίνυν 
is due to local influence. And yet some of the objectors have . 
doubtless: accepted with joy Plato’s importation of τί μῆν ;ΞΞ πῶς 
yap ov; from the West (A. J. P. III 376). The West was 
responsible for much in Greece as our West is responsible for 
much in America to-day. It is an old story that the vocabulary 
of Aischylos was enlarged by his sojourn in Sicily and when 
Wilamowitz notes the bold innovation of γ᾽ οὖν, one is apt to 
suspect a Sicilian origin for a-combination which became so 
common in Late Greek as γοῦν that it was felt simply as a rein- 
forced ye. But I do not wish even in jest to be considered a 
Lesbonax Redivivus with his σχῆμα this and his σχῆμα that— 
but make my humble apology to the masters whom I have 
mimicked. ¢Avapia τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ μεμιμημένα. 


The apology I have just made to the serious-minded readers 
of the JoURNAL is due to the fact that I have more than once 
been warned off the premises of the scientific grammarians 
(A. J. P. XXXV 493), and, I must confess, to my delight. At 
my great age I am now as free as were the past service citizens 
of Plato’s Republic to consort with any vagrant fancy, and if 
I have a weakness, it is for the ᾿Αφροδίτη πάνδημος of popular 
etymology. Scientific etymology and she are sisters under the 
skin, but the younger sister is uncertain—ra μὲν δώσει, τὰ δ᾽ οὕπω. 
Witness the to and fro of the etymologists who weave their 
webs in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLoGy. Popular 
etymology knows its own mind and blurts it out. If one fancies 
that the Greek attitude towards garlic was different from ours, 
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σκόροδον q. d. σκαιὸν ῥόδον ‘ rose over the left’ reveals the state 
of the Greek mind or nose. Unfortunately, my homely oracle 
is silent, and there is little to be gained from popular ety- 
mology in this field of research. All that we learn from con- 
sulting the popular consciousness 15 the aura, the environment, 
the association. Take μέν and δέ. Can we be certain that the 
people felt them as » and δή, which science tells us they 
were originally ἢ μήν belongs to the sphere of ὄμνυμε and δή to the 
sphere of δήλον. δὲ δῇ is a manner of δηλαδή. μέν when it stands 
alone, is evidently a vicegerent of py. Now μέν and δέ are 
found from the beginning of our record used consciously with 
antithetical force as μὴν and δή are not used. It is an old story. 
Oath against fact, personal conviction against the evidence of 
things, the inner man against the outer world, then like ‘ on the 
right hand and on the left’ used antithetically just as ἀνά and 
xara are used without reference to perpendicularity. Of course, 
if we use metaphysical jargon and call one ‘ subjective confirma- 
tion ’ and the other ‘ objective attestation ’ or rather ‘ subjective 
attestation’ and ‘objective confirmation’, we may expect 
the cry of ‘ over-refinement ’. The sophists spell the thing out 
for us with their λόγῳ μὲν-ἔργῳ δέ of which one grows heartily 
sick, but one cannot get rid of the polarity of the Greek mind 
(A. J. P. XX XIII 240). Imagine a Greek writing a letter as 
long as the Epistle of St. James without a μὲν-δέ (A. J. P. 
XVI 526). Instead of μὲν--δέ we sometimes find μὲν--μέντοι---ἃ 
welcome variation because it gives the element of moral recon- 
sideration and we are nearer the primal py and the primal τοι. 
The translations of roe now in vogue, such as ‘mark you’, ‘ you 
must know ’, are too cumbrous for so airy a particle, but this 
ΕἸ tissue of speculations and reminiscences must be brushed 
aside. 


Another Pindaric note—this time to register a tribute to a 
fellow-worker in the same field of the Charites. It is im- 
possible to dissociate a man from his books. Some books are 
understood only when the man is known. Sometimes the book 
inspires mortal hatred of the author, unrelieved or haply height- 
ened by personal acquaintance; and every one who has been 
guilty of a textbook, can testify to social animosity engendered 
in the minds of those, who, in their tender years, have been made 
to endure hardness by reason of this or that school manual. 
Witness the savage onslaught made by the sweetest-tempered 
of men, Sir William Osler, upon Farrar’s Greek Verb (A. J. P. 
XXX 108). There was a lover of Greek, who although a lover 
of Greek, or because a lover of Greek, bore a grudge against 
the whole tribe of those who waste their own time and the time 
of others over such futilities as the syntax of ὥστε (A. J. P. 
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VII 161); and so deep-rooted was his aversion that he could 
not suppress his surprise at the tradition that the elder Butt- 
mann was a charming person in social intercourse. Now I 
never met FENNELL and knew him only as an acrid critic; and 
perhaps I shall be pardoned for saying that, from what a 
friendly reviewer of his career has called his ‘ austere’ Pindar 
and from his other publications, I should not have formed so 
attractive an image of my fellow-Pindarist as is set up in the 
Cambridge Review for Jan. 26, from which I learned for the 
first time that he had joined the goodly company of those who 
called forth the ‘Ahi, quanta malinconia’ of Fraccaroli in 1894 
(A. J. P. XV 503). In the number of the Cambridge Review, 
to which I have referred, FENNELL is depicted as a man note- 
worthy for ‘ his sunny disposition, his generosity and the serene 
courage with which he faced the trials and troubles of life’. 
Judging him by his writings, I fancied him to be what an old 
French writer calls an ‘ homme astorge et impiteux ’; and when- 
ever he differed, as he often did, from accepted views and tradi- 
tional interpretations, I thought I could hear him say ‘ Verjuice 
is good for a parrot ’"—the delicious translation of the Terentian 
‘ Veritas odium parit’, which we owe to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. The cool reception of my Pindar by the English 
press, the assurance given by a leading critical journal that my 
unpretentious edition ‘did not enter into competition with Dr. 
FENNELL’S’ failed to mitigate the sharpness of his censure; 
and the second edition of FENNELL’s Olympians and Pythians 
is studded with oblique criticisms, which I summarized at the 
close of my review, as follows (A. J. P. XIV 502) : 

I will not let Mr. Fennell’s somewhat blunt expression of differences 
in details of interpretation interfere with my satisfaction at his ap- 
proval of my general treatment of Pindaric composition; and in my 
hearty recognition of the services rendered to the study of Pindar by 
this new edition, to which I hope to return, I shall not be disturbed by 
the epithets ‘idle’, ‘rash’, ‘fanciful’, ‘far-fetched’, and ‘unsound’ 
which he has bestowed on my exegesis. He who hears nothing worse 
from his brethren of the philological guild may count himself lucky. 
θεὸς εἴη ἀπήμων xéap, says the youthful Pindar, with an optative he 


might have learned from Hesiod. ἐν 8 ὀλίγῳ βροτῶν τὸ τερπνὸν αὔξεται, 
says Pindar, the aged. 


The unfeigned good humour with which I received FEN- 
NELL’S disparaging remarks seems to have tempered his 
acridity somewhat, and by the light of the articles in the Cam- 
bridge Review, I have re-read a letter of his which I understand 
even better now than I did when it first came into my hands. 


BARTON COTTAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
(No date.) 
Dear Professor GILDERSLEEVE : 

At last I have got hold of your review of my new Pindar and thank 
you for the handsome terms in which you speak of my labours. Your 
strictures are not galling, alt the less so because my curtness is not my 
fault. Our never to be too much anathematised Press Syndics limited 
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my space so that I had to excise and compress wildly. I was of course 
anxious to air my own views and 850 naturally only mentioned other 
people’s views when it seemed necessary. ...I am sorry that you 
thought my criticisms of your work and that of others needed repent- 
ance. I think my raps were no harder than yours. One’s knuckles are 
less sensitive than one’s face. But had I had more space, 1 should 
have been far less dogmatic. 
Yours very truly, 
C. A. M. FENNELL. 


Whether I should have coupled the name of FENNELL with 
that of Mr. Garrop ina recent Brief Mention (A.J. P. XXXVI 
476) if I had known that the editor of Pindar had passed beyond 
the reach of earthly criticism, it is hard to say. Death, which 
wipes out all other scores, shows no mercy to the members of 
our guild. The worthy magister, who two hundred years ago 
confused Lycurgus, the orator, with Lycurgus, the lawgiver, 
is still held up to ridicule. Neither age nor sex 15 spared. ‘ Vexat 
censura columbas ’, and despite my inbred deference to woman- 
kind, I myself have called attention to the blunder of the young 
lady who confounded Herakleitos and Herakleides (A. J. P. 
XXXII 114). Still I could not help shuddering the other day, 
when an irreverent Italian scholar in discussing Pindar, O. 8, 
85, spoke of ‘la cervellotica opinione di Boeckh’, Boeckh the 
greatest Hellenist of my day, if not of all time. The spectral 
hunt of the Νέκυια goes on through the ages. 


The irreverent critic of Boeckh whom I have just cited 15 
Professor Luicr CErrATO of Genoa, whose edition of Pindar’s 
Olympians marks the return of the editor to his first loves, Le 
Odi di Pindaro, Testo, Versione, Commento—Parte 1° Olim- 
piche (Sestri Ponente, Bruzzone). In his Tecnica composizione 
delle ods pindariche published in 1888 (A. J. P. XI 528) Pro- 
fessor CERRATO shewed himself in accord with Croiset as to 
the function of the myth, and gave his adhesion, in general, to 
the distribution of the odes advocated in my Introductory 
Essay. Unterrified by the counterblasts that have been blow- 
ing these twenty years and more, CerraTo still maintains that 
the myth is an incarnation of a moral idea. The general plan 
of the ode is actuality, myth, actuality, though there are varia- 
tions, and the myth is not indispensable. The connexion of the 
myth with actuality need not be very close, and it is idle to seek 
in the myth a perfect reflex of the life of the victor, an exact 
parallel between the prizer of flesh and blood and his mythical 
prototype—the besetting sin, the fatal insistence, of Boeckh 
and Dissen, against which I have found occasion to protest at 
every turn in my commentary. The invention of an historical 
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romance in order to unriddle hypothetical allusions in the myth 
is a sheer waste of learned ingenuity. There is not the ghost 
of a smile on the countenance of the makers of these fabliaux, 
whatever merriment they may have kept hidden in their hearts ; 
and I am gravely concerned lest some serious person may have 
thought I was in dead earnest when in the last number (A. J. P. 
XXXVII 108) I suggested an anthropological interpretation of 
the Ninth Pythian. The trouble is that paradoxes begin to gain 
on the paradoxographer. The anthropological interpretation 
of the passage is reinforced by Cheiron’s σεμνὸν ἄντρον and still 
further by Professor Fay’s cave-dweller etymology of ἄνθρωπος 
q. d. *dyrpwxos just as the feminine nature of the genitive 
(XXXVI 109) is reinforced by the passivity of those senses 
that take the genitive (A. J. P. XXXI 75). 


Of the artistic merits of CERRATO’s version I have no right to 
express an opinion. I have declined to pass judgment on 
Wilamowitz (A. J. P. XX 110) and Bellermann (A. J. P. 
XXXIII 229) because, though familiar with German from my 
early youth, I do not claim the native feeling, and my knowledge 
of Italian is rudimentary. Still it may be worth noting that 
though CerraTo 15 dissatisfied with Fraccaroli’s poetical version 
and praises Romagnoli somewhat grudgingly, when he quotes 
versions of other authors, he prefers the poetical rendering. 
As to points of interpretation that are not affected by the 
subtleties of foreign idiom, there are divergencies of exegesis 
between my commentary and Cerrato’s as there are between 
my commentary and that of Sir John Sandys, but of these 
divergencies only one or two specimens can be given, the rest 
being reserved for my projected ‘ Pindarica’. Needless to say, 
having committed myself in print, I am unconvinced. So 
O. 4, 10 CERRATO translates after Dissen xponwrarov φάος ‘luce 
perenne ’ in which he has the support of Sir John Sandys, and, 
according to my judgment, misses the point of the little ode 
(A. J. P. XXVIII 481; XXIX 503). The last two verses he 
assigns to Pindar and not to Erginos, just in order to carry 
out his scheme of Attualita—Mito—Attualita. O. 6, 31: κρύψε 
δὲ παρθενίαν ὠδῖνα κόλποις, he renders ‘tenne occulto il virgineo 
frutto nel suo grembo ’, defending his version by the authority 
of Dissen, Heyne and Dukas. The plural might have given him 
pause and ‘tenne occulto ’ produces the effect of κρύψασα εἶχεν. 
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NECROLOGY. 


James MERcER GARNETT. 
(1840-1916) 


Professor James Mercer Garnett, a constant contributor to 
this Journal, died at his residence in Baltimore on the 18th of 
February of the present year, the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
He was born on the 24th of April, 1840, in Aldie, Loudon Co., 
Virginia. His parents, Theodore Stanford Garnett and Floren- 
tina Isidofa Moreno (daughter of Francisco Moreno of Pensa- 
cola, Florida, whose ancestors came to this country in the early 
colonial period), belonged to families of social, professional, 
and political distinction. Professor Garnett was especially in- 
terested in the history of his paternal line, and during the last 
two decades of his life prepared and published the following 
histories and sketches: ‘James Mercer Garnett’ (1898), a 
member of Congress, 1805-1809; ‘Genealogy of the Mercer- 
Garnett Family of Essex Co., Va., and of the Mercer Family of 
Stafford Co., Va.’ (1905-10) ; ‘ John Francis Mercer’ (1907), 
Governor of Maryland, 1801-1803; ‘ James Mercer’ (1908), a 
member of the Virginia Court of Appeals, 1789-1793; ‘ Muscoe 
Russell Hunter Garnett’ (1909), a member of Congress, 1856- 
1861, and a member of the Confederate Congress, 1861-1864; 
‘Charles Fenton Mercer’ (1911), a member of Congress, 1817- 
1840. These writings, however, gain a wider significance when 
it is observed that they give an indication of Professor Garnett’s 
characteristic envisaging of the serious concerns of life. He 
valued good tradition in family and in state; believed in strong 
attachment to local centers for the maintenance of individuality 
and force of character ; and persistently supported organization 
and institutional control of agencies in political, ecclesiastic, 
and educational progress. It was inevitable, therefore, that he 
found his most congenial method of argument for future 
advancement in re-tracing the steps by which the present had 
been attained. Whatever his immediate activity might be, he 
was at the same time historian of the underlying principles. 
No one could know him and be surprised that he should write 
on the ‘ Early Revolutionary History of Virginia’ (Va. Hist. 
Collections, vol. xi, 1892), and on the ‘ University of Virginia, 
its History, Influence, Equipment, and Characteristics’ (1904). 
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Many titles of papers and addresses would have to be added 
here to give a complete view of Professor Garnett’s sustained 
interest 1n the history and experiences of Virginia and in the 
past, present, and future of the University of the state. 

His career was not without variation. After preliminary 
training at the Episcopal High School of Va., he entered the 
University of Va. in 1857, where he obtained the degree of 
M. A. in 1859. The next year he was a teacher in Greenwood 
School, Albemarle Co., Va., and then returned to the University 
for a graduate course (1860-1861). Experiences of another 
character now set in. He entered the Confederate Service 
July 17, 1861, and was paroled at = porn lox Court House 
April 9, 1865. Professor Garnett’s military career, in which he 
attained the rank of Captain of Artillery (in the ‘ Stonewall 
Brigade’), was cherished to the end of his life as a memory 
of highest duty faithfully performed. In obedience to his re- 
quest he was at death shrouded in his militant uniform, and 
was thus buried in the symbols of one that never faltered in 
an avowed purpose or failed to keep once plighted faith. 

Academic duties were resumed at the University as Licen- 
tiate Professor of Ancient Languages (1865-1866). The next 
year he taught Greek and Mathematics at the State Univ. of 
La., and in 1867-1869 was Principal of the school of his youth, 
the Episcopal High School of Va. He declined continuance 
in this office, and led by his preferences went abroad to study 
the classics at Leipzig and Berlin (1869-1870). On his return 
he became President of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. He 
held this office for ten years (1870-1880) ,—years in which he 
became a prominent advocate of certain changes in educational 
theory and practice. In addition to his scholarship in the 
classical languages—especially in Greek—he had been led to 
study Anglo-Saxon and to see the importance of basing courses 
in English on historic principles. He now inaugurated and 
conducted a department of English in accordance with these 
convictions, and in published articles and in addresses before 
Educational Societies urged the study of the language and 
literature of the early periods. It was the decade in which the 
neo-grammarians issued their initial edicts, and the contagion 
of their enthusiasm quickly reached some American scholars. 
Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, had indeed antici- 
pated the new movement by publishing his ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar’ and ‘ Reader’ (1869-1870), but the new school of 
scholars in Germany imparted the stimulus to the fuller appre- 
ciation of these books. Professor Garnett won a distinguished 
place in that small group of American scholars who then per- 
ceived the need of more scholarly methods in the teaching of 
English. He was a principal advocate of the reform, as may be 
inferred from the titles of some of his addresses: ‘ The Study 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature ’ (Proc. Natl. Ed. 
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Assn. 1876) ; ‘ The Historical Method in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish (td. 1879) ; ‘ Text-Books of Instruction in English’ (Va. 
Ed. Assn. 1878) ; and ten years later, ‘The Position of Old 
English in a General Education’ (Va. Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Higher Education, July 10, 1889; ‘The Academy,’ 
Boston, 1890). 

After leaving Annapolis and while awaiting an academic 
appointment he conducted a private school at Ellicott City, Md. 
(1880-1882), and finished his translation of ‘ Beowulf’, which 
was published in 1882. But he was soon (1882) called back to 
the University of Va., as Professor of English, and held that 
post until 1896. His retirement was spent in Baltimore, but it 
was not an idle retirement. He at once accepted a temporary 
appointment to teach a year at Goucher College, and thereafter 
for a number of years took pleasure in assisting private pupils. 
But he was otherwise busily engaged to the end. In memory of 
his year at Goucher College he published an edition of ‘ Mac- 
beth ’ (1897), and it has been noticed above that the History of 
the Univ. of Va. is dated 1904; his genealogic sketches also fall 
within this period. He continued, moreover, to contribute to 
this Journal, to ‘ The Nation’ and other periodicals ; and con- 
templated an edition of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Juliana’, for which 
he published a preliminary study (Publications of the Mod. 
Lang. Association of America, xiv, 1899). 

In addition to the books already mentioned Professor Garnett 
edited the following texts: ‘Selections in English Prose from 
Elizabeth to Victoria’ (1891); ‘Hayne’s Speech to which 
Webster replied’ (1894); ‘ Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America’ (1901); and following the method of his 
‘ Beowulf ’, he published a translation of ‘ Elene, Judith, Athel- 
stan, and Byrhtnoth’ 1889; enlarged ed., 1901). His ‘ Beo- 
wulf ’ has continued through many years to be perhaps the most 
widely read translation of the poem. Its usefulness has in part 
been due to the Bibliography supplied in it and through repeated 
revisions kept notably complete. In this line-for-line and 
rhythmic translation a certain level of merit has been main- 
tained that has survived considerable controversy as to the best 
manner of translating Anglo-Saxon verse,—a controversy to 
which Professor Garnett gave careful attention in two papers 
in the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America, 
vols. vi (1891) and xviii (1903). In point of accuracy the 
translation is highly praiseworthy,—it is indeed especially credit- 
able in view of the state of Anglo-Saxon studies in America at 
the time it was made. Professor Garnett continued to follow 
with close concern all critical examination of the original text, 
and kept wishing for his publishers’ consent to bring his trans- 
lation into agreement with the latest accepted readings. 

He never relaxed in his interest in the progress of English 
scholarship, as is shown in his book-reviews published in this 
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Journal; and in accordance with his confidence in organized 
effort he was an active member of the American Philological 
Association, The Mod. Lang. Association of America, The 
American Historical Association, and The American Dialect 
Society. Another aspect of his codperation with institutional 
control was observable in his activities as a devout churchman. 
To the scholarly side of this devotion may be referred his 
interest in Biblical criticism, which led him into making a col- 
lection of editions of the Greek New Testament. It was long 
his daily habit to read a portion of this text. Without further 
comment the following titles of some of Professor Garnett’s 
articles in this sphere of subjects will evoke no surprise: ‘ Why 
the Revised Version should be Appointed to be read in 
Churches’ (The Virginia Seminary Magazine, vol. v, nos. 7 
and 9; 1892); ‘The Gospel of St. Peter’ (The Protestant 
Episcopal Review, vol. vii, no. 3; 1893) ; ‘ The Apocalypse of 
St. Peter’ (1d. vol. vii, no. 8; 1894) ; ‘ Tyndale’s First Printed 
English New Testament ’ (1d. vol. xii, no. 1; 1898). 
_ Within the limits of this necessarily brief notice of Professor 
Garnett’s career as a scholar, it has not seemed possible to do 
more than to select some of the details from which his mind, 
character, and industry may be best inferred. He was a man of 
sober demeanor, betokening seriousness of purpose and resolute 
adherence to duty. With the same faithtulness by which he 
pursued his studies he held firmly his attachment to his many 
friends. He was the soul of loyalty. In intellectual and social 
relations he was equally just and genial. His external calm- 
ness, it was felt, gave assurance that his opinions and sentiments 
were deeply founded in his best thought and in his just and 
kindly judgment. He will be remembered and lamented as a 
scholar of wide attainments and an unfaltering eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge; as a man of stability and strength of 
character ; and as a constant, sympathetic, and helpful friend. 
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I—THE ORIGIN OF THE\WNDO-EUROPEAN 
NOMINAL STEM-SUFFIXES. 


Part II. 
[ConcLuDED FRoM A. J. P. XXXVII 193.] 


To explain this process of charging an originally meaning- 
less formative with these vague meanings which originally 
were suggested by the word in its entirety, means to explain 
two separate steps: to show how they could come to be sug- 
gested by the entire unanalyzed word, and to show how sub- 
sequently they could be associated with the suffix. 

To elucidate the first point I shall begin with a hypothetical 
case. Let us assume, to go back to an extremely primitive 
period of language, a very primitive mind before a lowing 
cow—a situation capable of infinite analysis into parts, but 
originally perceived without clear perception of them. Let us 
furthermore assume that some simple word like bu or mu 
imitating the sound of the lowing cow was used by this primi- 
tive speaker. To begin with it would be applied to the whole 
complex situation with the sound itself receiving the atten- 
tion to the highest degree. In course of time, however, as 
more and more parts of the whole would be discriminated, the 
attention would be turned like a search-light from one part to 
the other, setting off now this. now that feature over against 
the general unanalyzed twilight region. According to the 
primitive process of naming, the one word mu or bu would be 
applied to all of these discriminated parts just as to the 
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original unanalyzed whole, and by associating different uses 
with each other the appearance of practically all of the prin- 
cipal “suffixal’”? meanings of primary as well as secondary 
suffixes will arise in this one unanalyzable root word. 

To begin with, the original sound word could be conceived 
nominally as designating the sound itself, or verbally as desig- 
nating the process of lowing, and by referring a subsequent 
use to the former we get the appearance of meanings of the 
so-called secondary suffixes, while reference to the latter 
creates the appearance of the meanings belonging to the pri- 
mary sufhixes. Though the latter were evidently later devel- 
opments, I shall follow the custom and begin with them. 
Considering, then, the meaning ‘to low’, a referring of mx to 
the cow itself causes it to appear as an agent noun: the cow 
is “the lower”; but it could also refer to the action of lowing 
itself, and would then be an action noun or verbal abstract; it 
could be referred to the part of the animal that is most active 
in lowing, at least to the eye, namely the moving jaws, and it 
would then be an instrument noun “that with which (the 
cow) lows”; it might refer to the “place where the lowing 
was heard ’’, and would be a place name; and finally, removed 
from the situation and applied to any other being making a 
similar noise, it would become a verbal adjective with the 
meaning “ lowing ᾽ς 

If, on the other hand, mu is considered nominally as desig- 
nating the sound, a reference of the word to the cow itself 
gives the appearance of “something characterized by the 
sound mx”; assuming in turn that the meaning “cow” 
became fixed without consciousness of its derivation, the 
notion of appurtenance could be assumed if the word would 
be referred to the meadow in which the cow was situated, 
“coming from” might be suggested if it was used to designate 
the milk (cf. the Skt. γᾶς ‘cow’ in the meaning ‘ milk’) ; 
“made of” in case some object like straps of cow-hide were 
referred to; “having” if the same word designated the 
owner, i. e. there would be the suggestion of possession; the 
same with the additional notion of abundance if a meadow 
containing many cattle were so designated: “rich in cattle” ; 
“like a cow” could be read into the designation of some 
similar animal like a buffalo by the same word. Finally it 
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must be borne in mind that all of these “secondary” uses 
could also be conceived adjectivally by placing the word along- 
side of another word. 

It is evident that all of the meanings attributed above to 
this one word are not found in any one real word, but they all 
represent types of transfer of names that actually do occur 
somewhere. As language has developed more and more, its 
great resources of expression naturally bring it about that one 
and the same word will not be fixed in too many different 
senses when other less ambiguous expressions are available, 
nor is every single root-word capable of such a wide exten- 
sion of meaning as the hypothetical one mentioned above, 
which I have used merely as an ideal starting-point to show 
the principles actually at work everywhere in the transfer of 
names from one idea to another. In actual fact suggestions 
like action, agency, appurtenance, similarity, etc. were in the 
beginning not present at all, but are the result of reflection, 
sometimes merely of the analysis of the grammarian, some- 
times of the speakers of the language themselves. But the 
transfer to the new meaning in itself is due merely to the 
general habit of naming a new thing by anything else that is 
associated with it in any way whatsoever, and in that case the 
differences between the old and new meanings are in the 
beginning not at all clearly grasped, there is rather identifica- 
tion of the two. 

If, now, we ask ourselves the question as to from where 
come those meanings which are ordinarily attributed to the 
so-called primary suffixes, but which root-nouns show do not 
need to be connected with any particular part of a word, the 
answer is not difficult. The conception of a root as verbal, 1. 6. 
as expressing an action or condition, will inevitably lead to 
suggestion of the meanings referred to in any nominal deriva- 
tive in which the stem is felt to be a verb. If a substantive 15 
derived from a verb, what else could it designate than action, 
the doer of the action (agency), the instrument with which it 
is performed, the place where it takes place, or the object or 
result of the action? That in all the collections of examples 
of uses the last two have not been recognized, is due only to 
the fact that no separate categories are usually made for 
them, but they are considered as derived from the notion of 
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action, as no doubt they are in a large number of instances, 
while in others again they may have been just as old as the 
other four groups. If,on the other hand, a derivative from a 
verb is an adjective, what else could that mean than either 
doing or suffering the action or condition expressed by the 
verb, so that we naturally get the classes of active and passive 
verbal, adjectives? But if verb stems consisting only of a 
root can show such a variety of apparent nominal meanings, it 
is obvious that verb stems consisting of root plus suffix can do 
the same; and it is furthermore evident that the latter often 
cannot be distinguished in form from substantives consist- 
ing of a verbal root plus a purely nominal but meaningless 
sufhix which was added by congeneric attraction either to some 
other word in which it was of verbal origin, or to some word 
in which it was nominal from the beginning. We cannot, 
therefore, conclude that a given sufhx is the carrier of such 
meanings if the word as a whole is referred to such a general 
category until it 15 made plausible by further investigation. 
What were the roots of the common meanings of the second- 
ary suffixes, is just as clear. They are or may be suggested 
by the transfer of any noun from its original sphere of appli- 
cation to another that is associated if consciousness of the 
changed meaning should subsequently develop. To a large 
extent these transfers of meaning are the same in nature as 
those which are suffered by words in the figures of speech, 
only that in the latter they are conscious processes from the 
beginning. Appurtenance could be suggested in cases like 
Engl. leg, used of the part of a garment which covers the 
leg: “that which belongs to the leg”. Similarly Germ. 
Kragen ‘collar’, originally ‘neck’. ‘Coming from” would 
be the possible suggestion in words like the above Skt. gds-s 
‘cow’ when used of cows’ milk, or when in English we speak 
of eating goose, i. e. meat ‘coming from the goose’. The idea 
of material can be particularly frequently associated with a 
transferred word, e. g. in Gr. βοῦς ‘ox-hide shield’, i. e. some- 
thing ‘made of ox’, or Lat. aes ‘bronze, copper ’, when, like 
the Engl. copper, it designates copper money, or when, no 
doubt with conscious metonymy, Vergil applies it to the bronze 
beak of a ship. The suggestion of possession is equally easy: 
cf. Skt. dydu-s ‘sky’, when like Gr. Ζεύς it is used of the sky- 
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god; similarly when sail is used to designate the whole ship 
or the name of a flower like rose refers to the whole plant. 
Similarity, the root of the metaphor, appears to be implied 
whenever a word extends its sphere of application sufficiently 
to cause an appreciation of a distinction, i.e. when the old and 
the new object designated by the same word are different 
enough to cause subsequent discrimination. Thus Gr. οὖς 
wr-os ‘ear’ also designates the similar handle of a vase, pis 
‘mouse’ is transferred to a muscle, Engl. hand may refer to 
the pointer of a clock or watch. Very similar in their impli- 
cation are cases where abstract words are applied to concretes, 
e. g. Engl. youth applied to a young man, to one who 15 ‘ char- 
acterized by youth’, similarly collectively Lat. juventis, Germ. 
Jugend. Furthermore, any of these suggestions can be com- 
bined with that of adjectival use when such words are placed 
alongside other substantives, a condition, moreover, which, 
since it prevents identification of the new and the old use of 
the original substantive reinterpreted adjectivally, is particu- 
larly favorable for bringing about the conscious feeling of these 
suggestions. As far as the other meanings of secondary sufhxes 
are concerned, they need not detain us because they can all be 
traced to such as have already been mentioned. Adjectival 
abstracts expressing a state are not much different from verbal 
abstracts, and the two shade into each other imperceptibly, so 
that the adjectival abstracts may be considered as derived 
from the verbal ones, except where they are due to substanti- 
vation, as in the neuter Gr. τὸ μείλιχον ‘mildness’: μείλιχος 
‘mild’. Collectives are very close to showing the notion of 
material, e. g. δρυμός ‘an oak-coppice ’ might be Jooked upon as 
something ‘consisting of oaks’. But more probably this is 
accidental, and they are rather due to taking a single indi- 
vidual as the representative of a type, as so frequently the 
singular with the generic article, e. g. in German der Mensch, 
or without article in Engl. man. As to those secondary mean- 
ings which are never found except in words ending in a 
suffix, we have already referred to the two principal types, the 
comparative and superlative adjectives, and diminutives with 
hypocoristic words and deterioratives, as plainly derived from 
vaguer meanings of suffixes, so that they do not particularly 
concern us here. In the same way patronymics (Brugmann 
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Gr. 2. 17. 602f.) are derived from the meaning of appurte- 
nance or descent, names of inhabitants of places (Brugmann 
op. cit. 605) from appurtenance. 

There are left a number of concrete categories of substan- 
tives and adjectives like names of plants, animals, parts of the 
body, adjectives of color, totality, and the like, in which the 
suffix seems to be the exponent of these categories, but does 
not express any relation of primitive to derivative. These we 
have passed over with a bare mention so far for the reason 
that they are all developed from vaguer meanings of the 
suffix by means of congeneric attraction and infusing a part 
of the stem meaning of the word into the sufhx (cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 586 ff.). Simce we are considering the first 
origin of suffixal meanings, these derived uses would not help 
us in the least. And as far as the line of argument just pur- 
sued is concerned, we have found already in our consideration 
of the root-nouns that they could, though without formative 
parts, be to a certain extent grouped under similar headings, 
so that similar caution against prematurely supposing the 
suffix to be the exponent of such categories is in place here; 
for as was remarked before, every object can be classified in 
more ways than one, and if several objects ending in the same 
suffix happen to belong to the same class, it is not yet certain 
that this has anything to do with the suffix. 

To sum up, then, all the meanings of nominal suffixes, both 
substantival and adjectival, except those that are demon- 
strably derived from other more original suffixal meanings, 
may be suggested in root-words and other unanalyzable words 
merely by the situation, 1. e. by comparing a new meaning of 
a word with an old one and observing the difference. Both 
primary and secondary suffixal meanings are derived in this 
very same way. The legitimate conclusion is, that these same 
meanings were originally developed in the same way in words 
which did end in nominal suffixes, that the latter were in the 
beginning meaningless and had nothing to do with the func- 
tions later attributed to them. We have to explain only how 
it happened that the suffixes were meaningless in the begin- 
ning, and how they were later connected with the meaning 
originally suggested by the entire words. 

That a formative which arose by comparing a form’ in 
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which a vowel disappeared phonetically with one in which it 
remained, appears as meaningless, is self-evident. If Skt. 
vrdh- ‘pleased, merry’ is the same as urdhd-s (cf. the verb 
vardha-ti), being due only to the removal of the accent from 
the final syllable which then lost its vowel, it is evident that 
the “sufhx” -o- of the original form could not be the carrier 
of a distinction between the two words which did not exist, 
and this might be a pattern for extending other original root- 
words with the same meaningless “ suffix ”’. 

A much more potent influence, however, in the creation 
of the earlier meaningless type of sufhx was no doubt 
the same factor that always has been and always will 
be the chief influence in all changes of language other 
than phonetic, namely that of association of other related 
words and consequent contamination of forms. And I use 
this term association in a wider sense than to refer merely 
to the influence of congeneric words, which was empha- 
sized by Bloomfield A. J. of Phil. 12, 1 ff. and 16. 409 ff. 
Not only words associated by being congeners, i. e. by desig- 
nating similar objects, can influence each other in their suffixes, 
but words associated for any reason whatsoever can influence 
each other, 1. e. can suffer contamination affecting any part 
whatsoever. It is true that those we are able oftenest to 
observe are largely associations due to similarity of objects 
designated, e. g. Goth. fdt-u-s ‘foot’ took the place of I. E. 
Ἐρδά- through the influence of handus ‘hand’, the two being 
similar not only in being parts of the body, but also in being 
limbs. Yet we have no right to conclude that it was this 
similarity that was the cause of the association, it may just as 
well have been the contiguity of the two—we see and use 
hand and feet together and speak of them together so much 
that an association of the two is formed regardless of whether 
there was any similarity or not, and so the two words may 
influence each other without our being justified in saying that 
this was due to their being felt as belonging to one and the 
same category. Consequently it would be hazardous to main- 
tain that such a transfer of a sufhx means the analysis of 
handus into hand-u-s so that the ending -u- was felt as mean- 
ing ‘part of the body’ or ‘limb’, and that this meaning was 
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present from the beginning in the suffix of fdt-u-s. Such 
capricious and sudden loading of a part of the word with a 
distinct meaning we find very rare in actual speech, nor do we 
sO perpetually think of the class to which every object belongs 
that we can explain on this basis the use of such a large 
number of sufhxes. The fact that two words belong to the 
same category may sometimes account for their being thought 
of together and forming associations, but the latter is the 
cause of their influencing each other as to form,! and, more- 
over, such an influence is usually totally unconscious, so that a 
sufhx thus added to a word is in the beginning also totally 
meaningless except to grammatical analysis. To take another 
example from the Gothic, the old u-stem kinnus ‘cheek’ 
caused the old consonantal *dut- ‘tooth’ to become tunp-u-s, 
but here it is evident on the surface that the fact that both 
were parts of the body is merely a logical, but not a psycho- 
logical bond; for the two are so unlike as to make association 
by similarity out of the question. The real reason is evident: 
they were associated because the objects for which these 
words stood are in proximity and are often perceived and 
thought of together. Similarly the Latin félis or félés ‘cat’, 
an old 1-stem, caused the transfer to the same declension of the 
old consonantal word for ‘dog’ found in Skt. gvan-, so that 
we find in Latin camis or canés. Again we may argue that 
both were domestic animals, and that this similarity caused the 
addition of the suffix to the latter, but more important by far 
from the psychic point of view was the fact that both are 
seen about the house together and leave a particularly vivid 
impression by their cat-and-dog enmity. 

Other associations are due to verbal contiguity. Just as we 
find that we often confuse different words of the same sen- 
tence in speaking, so that one takes into itself part of the 
other with no regard to any relation of meaning, so habitual 
contiguity of words may give rise to mutual influence also in 
their suffixal part, or even an occasional contiguity can give 
rise to an occasional analogical suffix. No one could seri- 
ously maintain that in H 474f. (ἄλλοι δ᾽ αὐτῇσι βόεσσιν, "AAAot 
δ᾽ ἀνδραπόδεσσι) the fact that cows and slaves both belonged to 
the category of living beings caused the o-stem ἀνδράποδον to 


* Cf, Sutterlin, Das Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, p. 49. 
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be declined as a consonant (root) stem,! by analogy to the 
original root-noun βοῦς, but the influence is a momentary one 
due to their occurring together in the sentence, a fact proved 
by the want of other occurrences of the same stem. Another 
good example, in which a sufhx is added instead of sub- 
tracted, is Aesch. Pr. 480 (οὐ χριστὸν οὐδὲ πιστόν), where the 
usual ποτός ‘drinkable’ becomes m-o7es through the influence 
of the adjoining χριστός 5 ‘to be rubbed on’: xpiw ‘rub on’. 
Further examples are given by Oertel IF. 31. 56 ff., of which 
I will quote two from the English: the musical critical of the 
Press (for ‘musical critic’) and butchery and slaughtery (for 
‘slaughter ’) at the battle of Cannae. 

Similarity of sound either as a whole or in parts is another 
cause of association of words and consequent influence of 
word-endings. Brugmann op. cit. 140 mentions Gr. wy- for 
γυκτ- ‘night’, 6. g. in wy-a* νύκτωρ, νυκτί (Hes.) and αὐτο-νυχί, 
as formed on the basis of νύξ wi after dvvy-: ὄνυξ ‘claw’, 
where semantic relation is out of the question. We may 
further surmise, though it cannot be proved in the individual 
instance, that if we find homonymic derivatives from homo- 
nymic roots, as 6. g. Skt. gdtu-s ‘course’: jigdt ‘goes’ and 
gatu-s ‘song’: gayats ‘sings’, one of the words influenced the 
formation of the other. Sound similarity is at work also 
when a sufhx spreads by formal analogy, when, e. g. the Av. 
-mont- forms derivatives from s-stems.? In such cases we 
must not assume that the quality of being such a stem was 
consciously abstracted from words of that kind, but rather 
the identity of the entire word-endings caused the needed 
association without analysis. 

The assumption made above that such assimilations of suf- 
fixes were unconscious in the earliest instances, is borne out 
by comparing our psychic attitude in case of the accidental 
slips of pronunciation which are so common in speaking at all 


1In this case then there was a subtraction of a suffix rather than ad- 
dition, but the process was the same. 

*The form πιστός receives its « by association with πίνω as well as 
χριστός. 

*Also derivatives from words in which a consonant is preceded by 
an «-vowel. Cf. Wackernagel KZ. 43. 277 f., Bender The Suffixes -mant 
and -vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, Baltimore, 1910, Ὁ. 80. 
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times, and which must of course be due to the same forces as 
those causing permanent changes. To take some examples 
from Meringer, Aus dem Leben der Sprache—who would 
maintain that when the comic paper Figaro became Figars 
after Kikeriki (p. 77), another comic paper, that this meant 
the previous abstraction of the suffix -: from the latter with 
the imputation of the meaning ‘comic paper’? Or that the 
adjective slavatisch for slavonisch (p. 79) after kroatisch pre- 
supposed the abstraction from the latter of -atisch as desig- 
nating Slavic languages of Hungary? Or that heutrige after 
gestrige instead of heutige (p. 112) involved the abstraction 
of -rig as a suffix for forming adjectives derived from ad- 
verbs expressing time when? 

If one were nevertheless disposed to draw such conclusions, 
it would be necessary to refer merely to the fact that the same 
kind of associative processes occur in other parts of the word 
than at the end, where probably no one would be bold enough 
to assume such an analysis. Otherwise the slip Jattisch for 
Attisch after Jonisch (Meringer op. cit. 82) would mean the 
abstraction of J- from Jonisch as a prefix for designating 
Greek dialects. It would mean that thumm for dumm after 
thoricht (ib. 79) presupposes that the th- of the latter took on 
to itself the major part of the idea of stupidity belonging 
originally to the whole word. To take an example from I. E. 
linguistic history, this assumption would mean that the forma- 
tion of the Lith. Nom. Pl. més ‘we’ for *wes after the singu- 
lar *mé- meant analyzing the latter so that the initial conso- 
nant became the bearer of the notion of the first person, while 
the vowel was the exponent of the number. These absurdi- 
ties become, if possible, still worse when such a semantic 
analysis would be necessitated in the middle of a word in its 
non-formative part, to assume, e. g. that Messe for Masse 
after Menge or Mange for Menge after Masse (Meringer 79) 
were due to abstracting the medial vowel e or a as the expo- 
nent of the notion of multitude in the two synonyms. No 
doubt similar instances of contamination could be found to 
have actually gained currency somewhere, only they would 
be difficult to get at; for such changes in that part of the 
word usually cause the formation of new words which lose all 
connection with the originals. Cf., however, the highly plau- 
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sible theory of Bloomfield IF. 66 ff. on “root-determinatives ”, 
which traces many of them to such influence of congeners 
upon each other. 

In view of all of these facts it is safe to conclude that the 
same mechanical process of association and contamination of 
speech-units that gives rise to all analogical changes of lan- 
guage without in the least involving conscious analysis of the 
part affected, the same process which explains all casual mis- 
takes in any part of the word, whether beginning, middle, or 
end, the process which can explain the formation of verbal 
stems as well as nominal, which explains the origin of the 
illusive “ root-determinatives "7 and their similarity to nominal 
suffixes, that this was also in prehistoric times the cause of 
assimilating nouns to each other in their endings without any 
analysis of their meaning.? Such assimilations inevitably gave 
rise to two parallel forms differing only as to their ending, 
which must consequently have been meaningless at first. The 
existence of some such pairs made others follow by analogy 
in greater and greater numbers, until it became a firmly es- 
tablished habit to form words in this way, assisted no doubt by 
the tendency of the I. E. to center most of the meaning of a 
unit of speech on its earlier part, so that the word-endings, 
being on the whole of less importance than the beginnings, 
were more subject to permanent change. 

From the conclusion that the original sufix was a meaning- 
less element transferred from one word to another associated 
word it follows that it was “secondary” only, i. e. as far as 
nouns are concerned, it formed nouns from nouns, but not 
from verb-stems. We are thus from an altogether different 
point of view led to the same conclusion as was reached for 
many an individual sufhix by Hirt by a different course of 
reasoning in his article “Fragen des Vokalismus und der 
Stammbildung im Indogermanischen”, IF. 32. 209 ff. 


The identity of root-determinatives and suffixes has often enough 
been maintained, most recently by Persson Beitrage zur idg. Wort- 
forschung 523 ff. He used the argument that Bloomfield’s theory of 
root-determinatives was disproved by the identity of suffixes; for no one 
would maintain that the latter originated in the same way. Nevertheless 
that is the very position taken in this article. 

*When this assimilation goes further than the suffixes we have 
rhyme-words. Cf. Wood IF. 22. 133 ff., Giintert Uber Reimwortbil- 
dungen im Ar. und Altgr., Heidelberg, 1914. 
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In so far, now, as these originally meaningless secondary 
suffixes did develop meanings attributed either to primary or 
secondary suffixes, there is left to explain, how these sugges- 
tions, which, as was shown above, were due to comparing 
different uses of one and the same word with each other, and 
had nothing to do with the suffix, were attributed to the latter. 
The answer 1s the same for both primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, namely, that the contracting of secondary associations 
of the word in the suffix either with other etymologically re- 
lated words or other meanings of the primitive than the 
common one of primitive and derivative which gave rise to 
the latter, and the fading from the mind of the relation be- 
tween the equivalent primitive and derivative, would cause the 
difference in meaning between the two associated words to be 
attributed to that in which they differed phonetically, namely 
the suffix. The assumption that simultaneous impressions on 
the mind are causally connected, which makes us judge, e. g. 
that the noise of the horse’s hoof comes from the horse which 
we see simultaneously, that the thunder co:res from the light- 
ning, or the smell of perfume from the bottle that has been 
opened, this same assumption was also at work if, e. g. a speaker 
of Sanskrit no longer thought of aviké@ ‘ewe’ in connection 
with the equivalent dvi-s ‘ewe’, but rather referred to the 
masculine use of the primitive, so that the derivative was 
thought of as ‘belonging to the ram’, or at least -1kd was 
thought of as a sufhx for designating the female of animals. 
Similarly, if a Greek referred ἀργύριον ‘ silver money’ to ἄργυ- 
pos in the meaning ‘silver’ instead of ‘silver money’, primi- 
tive and derivative would no longer be equivalent to him, and 
the suffix -cov would to him mean ‘made of” silver. The Gr. 
plural πτερύγια ‘fins of fish’ shared this use with the primitive 
πτέρυξ, but the latter was originally simply ‘wing’, and with 
that meaning in mind the primitive could be thought of as 
‘that which is like a wing’. Either descent (‘coming from’) 
or possession (‘having’) can be suggested by -to- in the exo- 
centric compound ὁμο-πάτριος ‘of the same father’ if thought 
of not in connection with the equivalent primitive ὁμο-πάτωρ, 
but with the two simple words which formed the latter. In 
words of the very same type, moreover, the same suffix could 
come to be thought of as a suffix for forming secondary ad- 
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jectives, or more particularly exocentric adjectives, directly 
from their constituents. 

Coming to the development of the meanings of the primary 
suffixes, it 1s a process which is still more easily intelligible. A 
suffix became primary just as soon as the word formed with 
it was associated with a verb instead of its original nominal 
primitive. As long as Skt. yudh-md-s ‘fighter’ was thought 
of in connection with yudh- ‘fighter’ its sufhx was a meaning- 
less secondary suffix, but as soon as referred to the verb 
yudhyaté it became an agent sufhx. In the same way dr¢i-s 
‘sight’ or ‘eye’, when no longer referred to the equivalent 
substantive drc- but to the verb stem dr¢-, may be analyzed so 
that the notion of action in the first meaning and instrument 
in the second was referred to the suffix -1-. The Skt. adjec- 
tive y#j-ya-s, associated with the verb yujdté ‘joins’ instead 
of the equivalent y#j- ‘yoked together’, made the suffix -ya- 
I. E. -io- appear as a device for forming verbal adjectives. 

More elusive are the processes which may lead to interpret- 
ing the sufix as being exponent of. a category without caus- 
ing a changed relation between primitive and derivative. Here 
it must not be supposed that even where the cause of transfer 
from one word to another is nothing but association by simi- 
larity, that this means actually discriminating and attending 
to the common element. Even when Lat. Jarix ‘larch tree’ is 
patterned after the older salix ‘willow’, it does not follow 
that -1x was felt as meaning ‘tree’. Between conscious dis- 
crimination of such an element and merely being the pivotal 
point of an association 15 after all quite a step, though one 
may lead to the other under favorable circumstances. The 
more words with such a common feature in their meaning are 
formed with the same suffix, the greater the chance of this 
common semantic element and the common sufhx rolling out 
together and forming an association of their own. But it is 
highly improbable that this actually was done in the majority 
of the semantic categories of this kind. Altogether so when 
the words which influence each other were completely synony- 
mous, as when Skt. vi¢-va-s ‘all’ receives its -#o- after sdr-va-s 
‘all’=Gr. 6A[¢]os Lat. salvos. If one would here insist on 
making the suffix the bearer of the common notion of totality, 
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there would be nothing left for the root. The same suffix can 
also be the bearer of no distinct meaning when it forms I. E. 
*deks-yo- ‘right’ (Ir. dess Goth. F. taihsva) after the oppo- 
site ‘left’, 6. g. in Gr. Aat[¢]os Lat. laevos or Gr. oxat[¢]os Lat. 
scaevos. The common semantic element of opposites, in this 
case, e. g. the idea of designating a direction, is not psycho- 
logically important enough to receive such a linguistic ex- 
pression. And when we compare our actual attitude to such 
groups in modern languages, we find that here also there is not 
often an actual reference to the suffix as being the bearer of 
any meaning. We have a very closely associated group of 
this kind in the I. E. nouns of relationship, of which English 
still possesses father, mother, daughter, sister, brother, three 
of which end in -ther, and all in -er, and yet every one will 
agree that no meaning 15 ever attached to these endings. The 
objection that this is not a fair test because the etymology is 
forgotten will hold equally well against even I. E. times, when 
the suffix was still productive, and in this connection we may 
once more call attention to the fact that very many of the 
oldest words which were patterns for newer ones ended in 
common suffixes, but could not be referred to a known root. 
We have thus seen that the assumption that I. E. suffixes 
were principally meaningless word-endings transferred from 
one associated word to another, and the supposition of the 
gradual evolution of meanings from these meaningless ele- 
ments, on the one hand assumes the existence of only the very 
same psychic and linguistic forces which we see at work every 
day, and on the other hand explains many things which 
always must be a stumbling-block to the theory of composi- 
tion. It explains why the oldest and most frequent suffixes 
side by side with many instances in which they are clearly 
meaningless or have but a very dim meaning or are found in 
unanalyzable words, show a bewildering variety of apparent 
meanings which all seem to be carried by one and the same 
formative; it explains why these frequent suffixes seem 
almost all alike in the meanings of which they are exponents, 
usually differing only as to the categories in which they have 
become particularly productive; it explains why the oldest 
meanings of one and the same suffix are the most vague, while 
the narrower and more concrete uses are found to be due to 
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development from the vaguer meanings or are due to infu- 
sion of stem-meaning into the sufhix; it explains why so many 
suffixes appear both as primary and secondary, since all were 
secondary in the beginning, and the accident whether there 
was a subsequent association with a verb determined whether 
it also became primary. It remains only to show how this 
conception can be made use of to investigate the origin of in- 
dividual I. E. suffixes, always bearing in mind that it is im- 
possible to give more than a selection for the purpose of 
illustration, and that even then many examples quoted can not 
be considered as certain; for complete certainty is unattain- 
able because it would be necessary to have before us every 
word ever formed with a suffix in order to understand its 
history, and this is impossible because our linguistic records 
are too fragmentary and because too few formatives have been 
investigated with sufficient detail to even give an indication of 
what the records really show. The examples given are there- 
fore largely of a tentative nature, and illustrate the principles 
rather than attempt to give an analysis of the origin of the 
whole I. E. sufhixal system in detail. The examples selected, 
moreover, will leave out of account the simple vocalic suffixes, 
whose origin doubtless goes back still further than that of the 
consonantal ones, so that success in getting at their patterns is 
still more improbable, and about whose non-compositional 
origin very little doubt 1s expressed nowadays anyway. Fur- 
thermore, no attention will be given to suffixes consisting of 
one vowel and one consonant when it is likely to be a conglu- 
tination of two suffixes, 1. 6. arises by feeling as a unity a new 
suffix and the final sufhx of the word to which it is added, not 
because such conglutination is always different in principle 
from conglutination of a sufhx with the final of a root, but 
rather because conglutinations of two suffixes contribute noth- 
ing particular to the question of their ultimate origin, and 
because that process is recognized to its full importance quite 
generally, so that it would be superfluous to give examples. 
Thus Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. 183 ff. considers -(1){0- to be suffix 
-ἰ- plus suffix -ο-, -y4o- as -u- plus -ο- (199 f.), τιι- as -i- plus 
-u- (223), -men- as m-sufhx plus -en- (232 f.), -mi- as -mo- 
plus -1- (253), -tt- as -?- plus -i- (428), etc. 

Our examples consequently consist of instances in which 
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the contamination of word-endings caused the abstraction of 
a sufhx which either in its entirety belonged to the root, as -ἐ- 
from Skt. cit-, or which consists of a previously existing 
sufix added to the root-final, as -ko-, e. g. in Gr. φαι-κό-ς 
‘shining’ after Aevx-d-s. We do not distinguish between the 
two cases, on the one hand because they do not differ psycho- 
logically and the very fact of contamination shows that the 
pattern type was not analyzed any more than a root-noun 
would have been, on the other hand because we often do not 
even know whether a certain element was radical or suffixal. 
In the very word mentioned it 1s not at all improbable that we 
should analyze λευκό-ς, 1. 6. that we have a dissyllabic root in 
-o- of the very type from which the latter was abstracted as a 
formative element; for we find the Skt. verb rdca-té also 
shows the thematic vowel, which is probably not accidental. 
In that case -ko- was abstracted from λευκός in its entirety, 
and was in no sense a conglutinate. For the same reasons, 
1. 6. because there is no essential distinction in the process and 
because we usually can not get at the facts anyway, no dis- 
tinction is made between words in which the new suffix is 
added to a root noun, as Skt. y@-ma-s ‘going’: yd-s ‘going’ 
after gam-a-s, or to nouns which already had a suffix, or in 
which it took the place of another suffix, as φαι-κό-ς for φαιός « 
*dai-co-s or ἔφαι-σο-ς. Nor can we confine ourselves to words 
of which any other nominal cognates are in existence as pos- 
sible primitives; for at the remote times to which the first 
origin of sufhxes belongs, an immense number of nouns, par- 
ticularly root-nouns, must have been in existence, which now 
have disappeared; and besides, after nouns were once associ- 
ated with verbs as “primary” derivatives, it was possible to 
form new nouns by contamination of a verbal stem with 
another noun, 6. g. Skt. e-ma-s could be the result of thinking 
of gam-a-s and é-ti ‘he goes’. 


I. The Suffix -uo- -ud-. 


In accordance with Streitberg’s theory of the “ Dehnstufe”’ 
I. E. *g¥d-u-s Skt. gdu-s ‘ox, cow’ was a later development 
from the earlier *g*owo-s, which may possibly be preserved in 
Skt. gava-s, with the same meaning, and in the Gr. compound 
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βοό-κλεψ ‘stealer of oxen’. It is probable that I. E. *ek-uo-s 
Skt. dé¢-va-s Gr. ἵππος Lat. equus etc., meaning ‘horse’, owes 
its suffix to the close association of the two domestic animals. 
After either of these Ir. banb Kymr. banw ‘pig’ <*banvo-s, 
Pruss. kurwan Acc. ‘ox’, also the feminine O. Blg. krava 
‘cow’, Ir. ferb ‘cow’ <*verva. 

I. E. *ghey-o-s Gr. χοῦς <*xd¢os ‘earth heaped up’ (= Skt. 
hava-s ‘ sacrifice’) may be responsible for *kloj-uo-s O. H. G. 
hléo ‘sepulchral mound’; the identical Latin clivos meant 
‘hill’ or ‘declivity’, a natural development, particularly 
because of the influence of the related verb root *klei- ‘to 
lean’. By adjectivation and subsequent spread to congeners 
arose Skt. bul-vd-s ‘crooked’, Lat. curvus ‘crooked, curved’: 
Gr. κυρτός ‘crooked’, Lith. kreivas kratvas ‘crooked’, O. Blg. 
krivs ‘crooked, curved’, Lith. szlivas szleivas kisvas ‘having 
crooked legs’. 

After the corresponding feminine Gr. xo[¢]-7 ‘ drink-offer- 
ing’ was formed éAai<*éA-fai ‘ sacrificial barley . 

After I. E. *srouo-s -ἃ Skt. srava-s Gr. ῥόος fon ‘stream’: 
Skt. srdvati ‘flows’ was formed Lat. ri-vo-s ‘brook’: Skt. 
riti-s ‘stream’. Also probably, because of the frequent asso- 
ciation of meadow and forest and stream, Lith. péva ‘meadow’ 
Gr. ποί[,7ἃ ‘grass’, and Lat. silva ‘ forest ’. 

After I. E. *kiewo-s ‘moving, rushing, shaking’: Skt. cyd- 
vaté, e.g. in Skt. bhuvana-cyavd-s ‘shaking the world’ and 
Gr. δορυ-σσόος ‘spear-brandishing’, or substantivally in Gr. 
gous ‘upward motion’, was patterned Skt. é-va-s ‘ hastening’: 
διὶ ‘he goes’, tak-vd-s! ‘hastening, fleet’: takti ‘rushes’, 
yahvd-s ‘restless’ = yahu-s. Because of the notion of move- 
ment and activity in life also Skt. sjivd-s Lat. vivus Goth. gins 
Lith. gyvas ‘alive’: Av. jyd'ti-5 ‘life’. After this word again 
other words meaning ‘sound, whole, entire’, and then the 
whole category of adjectives of totality, 6. g. Skt. sdrva-s Av. 
ha*rva O. Pers. haruva- ‘not injured, sound, entire’, Gr. ὅλος 
‘entire’, Lat. salvos ‘sound, safe’ <*saleuos. Cf. Brugmann 
op. cit. 202. Finally, the development of the meaning ‘shin- 


*Takvd-s may be a derivative from the s-stem (téku-s, as yahvd-s 
from yahu-s, in which case we would have to assume that the sufhx 
was -o-, but the principle of formation would be the same. Cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 200. 

19 
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ing’ from ‘swift, trembling ’, seen e. g. in Gr. ἀργός and aidAos, 
allows us to connect with *kjeuo-s those of the many color- 
terms in -4o- which meant ‘white’ or ‘bright’, e. g. Lith. 
blaivas or Gr. φαλιός, which in turn were the patterns for the 
other color terms (Brugmann 201). 

After *kouo-s ‘hollow’ (substantive and adjective) in Lat. 
cavus and Gr. κόοι" κοιλώματα Hes. (cf. xvos ‘ fetus’ etc.) were 
formed Skt. &r-vd-s ‘reservoir’ = Gr. οὐρός <*dpeds ‘trench 
for ships’, Lith. urvas ‘cave’. Perhaps also Lith. pilvas 
‘belly’ and the Gr. adjective κενός <*xeveés ‘empty’, if origi- 
nally ‘ hollow ’. 

Skt. rk-vd-s ‘ praising’: fce- after stdva-s ‘praise’: stduts. 

Skt. ran-vd-s ‘rejoicing’: rdnati after ndvd-s ‘shout of 
joy’: nduts. 

Probably also the suffix of O. Blg. pi-vo ‘drink, beer’ Lith. 
py-vas ‘beer’: O. Blg. pitt is connected with Skt. sdv-d-s 
‘libation of soma’: sundti. 


2. The Sufix -mo- -mé-. 


A number of I. E. roots in m designated motion and formed 
substantives and adjectives like Skt. gam-a-s ‘going’ (adjec- 
tivally in compounds) : gdmati Goth. qimip ‘he comes’, Skt. 
bhramd-s ‘wandering ’, ‘roaming’: bhramati, Gr. δρόμος 1 ‘ run- 
ning, course’: δραμεῖν Skt. drdmati. After these Skt. é-ma-s 
Gr. olpos ‘course, path’: Skt. éti ‘goes’, Skt. yd-ma-s ‘course’: 
ya- ‘going’, Skt. dj-ma-s Gr. éypos ‘course’: ἄγω. The notion 
of the waters rushing down their course, as shown by the re- 
lation of Skt. sér-ma-s ‘flowing’ (M.) to sisarts ‘ hastens, flows ’ 
and to the Gr. Fem. ὁρμῇ ‘rush, onset’, also caused O. H. G. 
strom O. Icel. straumr ‘stream’ (root *sreu- ‘flow’) and Gr. 
apdpos ‘ watering-place’: ἄρδω. The notion of violent agita- 
tion which is still present in the verbs Skt. dhindti ‘tosses, 
shakes’ and Gr. θύω ‘rush along, storm’, was no doubt the 
bond of association that led also to Skt. dhié-md-s Lat. faimus 
Lit. Pl. dumasi O. Blg. dyme ‘smoke’, Gr. θυμός ‘courage, pas- 
sion’, and with strong root O. H. G. toum ‘vapor’. 

After I. E. *ghromo-s in Gr. χρόμος ‘crashing sound’, O. 
Blg. groms ‘thunder’, and O. H. G. gram O. Icel. gramr 


1The μ of δρόμος was root-determinative—cf. Skt. dravd-s drévati. 
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‘angry, hostile’, or the similar Gr. βρόμος ‘roaring’: βρέμω, 
were formed Skt. bhG-ma-s ‘rage, anger’? (cf. the feminines 
Gr. φήμη Lat. fama ‘speech’), O. Blg. sums ‘noise’: Gr. 
κω-κῦω, Lith. ugmas ‘roaring’. Cf. also the fem. Ir. glam 
‘clamor, curse’ and Lett. dusma ‘anger’. In Greek also 
πταρμός ‘sneezing’, λυγμός ‘hiccup’, μυγμός ‘sighing’, ἰυγμός 
‘shout, shriek’, ὀδυρμός ‘lamentation ’, κηρυγμός ‘ proclamation’. 
The sufhx thus became productive in words designating 
sounds. In Skt. perhaps similarly sté-ma-s ‘song of praise’: 
stduts. 

I. E. *ghim-o-s in Skt. himd-s ‘winter’, hima-s ‘cold’, Gr. 
δύσχιμος ‘troublesome’, Lat. bimus ‘two winters old’ <*bi- 
himus is responsible for Gr. xpupds ‘ frost’ <*xpvo-po-s (κρυσ- 
ταίνω) and the opposite I. E. *gh*ormo-s in Skt. gharmd-s 
‘heat’, Av. gar’ma- ‘hot’, O. Pers. garma- ‘heat’, Lat. formus 
O. Η. 6. warm ‘warm’, with e-vocalism Arm. ferm Gr. θερμός 
‘warm’. Perhaps these words, through the notion of ‘ red-hot’ 
or ‘ white-hot ’, or the idea of a burning blaze, as in Gr. φλογμός 
‘blaze ’= φλόξ -yds, caused Skt. ruk-md-s ‘gleaming’: rsc-, and 
bha-ma-s ‘light’ = bhd-. The relation of the latter word, 
however, to Gr. φήμη Lat. fama suggests the possibility of 
words designating light influencing sound-words, but the con- 
verse is equally possible. Finally, the neuter Skt. himd-m 
‘snow’ suggests that through the intermediary idea ‘slush of 
melting snow’ *ghimo- caused Lat. limus ‘mud, slime’, O. H. 
G. slim M. O. Icel. slim N. ‘slime’, O. H. G. lim M. O. Icel. 
lim N. ‘glue’, O. Engl. lém ‘clay’. 

After I. E. *domo-s ‘house’ in Skt. déma-s Gr. δόμος Lat. 
domus O. Blg. doms ‘house’ were formed O. H. G. heim N. 
‘dwelling, house’, O. Icel. heimr M. ‘dwelling, world’, Lith. 
kémas ‘village, estate’; O. Blg. chrams ‘house’; perhaps also 
Gr. κευθ-μό-ς ‘ hiding-place, den’. 

After I. E. *nomo-s Gr. νόμος ‘custom, law’ (Skt. ndéma-s 
not in this meaning) : νέμω was formed Skt. dhdr-ma-s ‘ cus- 
tom, law’. 

Skt. bhi-md-s ‘fearful : bhf- ‘fear’ perhaps after *tromo-s 
Gr. τρόμος ‘ fear, terror’: τρέμω Lat. tremo. 


1The relation of the meaning ‘rage, anger’ to ‘light’ mentioned 
below is obscure. It is therefore mentioned here merely as a possi- 
bility. 
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Gr. κορμός ‘log’: xelpw after τόμος : τέμνω, if the latter, like 
τομῆ, originally also designated a tree-stump. 


3. The Sufix -no- -né-. 


After I. E. *(e)sdn-o-s ‘empty’ in Lat. vanus ‘empty, vain’, 
Goth. wans O. Icel. vanr O. H. G. wan ‘wanting, lacking’, 
with reduced grade of root in Skt. ὥπά-- Av. fina-1 ‘insufficient’, 
was formed the opposite *pi-no-s *p/-no-s ‘full’ = Skt. parnd-s 
Av. par’na- Ir. lan Goth. fulls Lith. pilnas O. Blg. plons, with 
strong vocalism in Skt. prana-s Lat. plénus. 

After I. E. *gh*on-o-s ‘striking, slaying’ (substantive and 
adjective) : Skt. Adnts ‘strikes, slays’, in Skt. ghand-s ‘striking, 
slaying, slayer, Gr. φόνος ‘slaughter, murder’, was formed Skt. 
dhii-na-s ‘violently agitated’ Gr. θῦνος ‘onset, battle’, Skt. 
dir-nd-s ‘torn, headless’ O. H. G. zorn O. Engl. torn ‘anger, 
strife’, Skt. jir-nd-s ‘rubbed to pieces, old’, Lat. granum 
‘grain’ Goth. katirn O. H.G. korn N. ‘corn’, Skt. bhinnd-s 
*bhid-nd-s ‘split’. 

The corresponding feminine found in Gr. φονῇ ‘murder’ 
may have been the pattern for *q*o1-nd in Av. kaénd- ‘retri- 
bution’, Gr. wow ‘ransom for murder, punishment’, O. Blg. 
céna ‘price’. 

After I. E. *gono-s in Skt. jéna-s ‘creature, man’ and Gr. 
γόνος ‘descent, offspring’: Skt. jénats were formed Gr. réx-vo-v 
‘child’ O. H. G. degan O. Icel. pegn M. ‘boy, servant’ (cf. 
τέκος) and Goth. barn O. H. G. barn N. ‘child’, Lith. bérnas 
‘youth, servant’: φέρω O. H. 6. beran. 

Bloomfield, IF. 4. 76, has shown how a number of I. E. 
roots in the “root-determinative” » which designate sounds 
have been patterned after others which invariably ended in 
that consonant and were therefore earlier, a very good instance 
to show the identity of origin of “root-determinatives ” and 
suffixes; just as 6. g. the I. E. verb represented by Skt. svdrati 
became the original of svdnats after stdnati, so the substantive 
svard-s became sva-nd-s after stan-d-s, without our being jus- 
tified in saying that svand-s was formed directly from svdnati, 
though we may add this as a possibility without its in any way 
affecting the general truth of the statement that the same 


1Brugmann op. cit. 257 considers the n suffixal, but otherwise Walde 
Et. Worterb. 8. v. vanus. 
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forces gave rise to suffixes and “root-determinatives”. The 
oldest of the substantives which affect us particularly is 
I. E. *(s)tono-s in Skt. abhi-stand-s ‘noise, din’, Gr. στόνος 
‘groan’, Russ. stén ‘ groan’, Skt. tdna-s ‘tone’, Gr. τόνος ‘tone’. 
After these I. E. *syo-no-s (: Skt. svard-s svdnati) in Skt. 
svand-s Lat. sonus ‘sound, tone’; Gr. θρῆνος ‘dirge’: Opéw and 
Skt. dhrdénati ‘sounds’; O. Blg. svons ‘sound’: Skt. é-hva-t 
Aor. ‘called’; probably also Gr. alvos ‘tale, proverb’: Goth. 
aips ‘oath’; Ir. brén M. ‘sorrow, care’, Kymr. brwyn M. 
‘pain’<*brugno-s, through the meaning ‘groan’. Finally, the 
common association of light and sound seen e. g. in the collo- 
quial “a loud color”? may have been the cause of the transfer 
of the sufhix to words meaning ‘bright’ or ‘white’, like Skt. 
cuit-na-s and drju-na-s (cf. Gr. ἄργυρος), Lat. canus<*cas-no-s, 
while the other color terms (Brugmann 255 f.) were again 
patterned after these. 


4. The Sufix -ro-. 


The I. E. *ghuero-s ‘wild animal’ which is presupposed by 
the lengthened root of Gr. 6yp (transfer to the i-declension in 
Lith. 4vér-i-s O. Blg. zvér-e ‘ wild animal’), and which is found 
as an adjective in Lat. ferus ‘wild’, gave rise to Gr. ravpos 
Lat. taurus ‘steer’, Osc. ταυρομ΄ taurum ’,O. Blg. turs ‘buffalo’: 
Skt. tdu-ti ‘is strong’; Av. staora- ‘cattle’, Goth. stiurs 
O. H. 6. stior ‘steer’: Skt. sthdvira-s; Gr. κάπ-ρο-ς ‘boar’, 
Lat. caper ‘he-goat’, Umbr. kaprum ‘caprum’, Kymr. caer- 
iwrch ‘roe-buck’, O. Engl. hefer O. Icel. hafr ‘buck’; Lat. 
aper O. H. G. ebur O. Icel. joforr ‘boar’; Ir. gabar Kymr. 
gafr ‘ goat’. 

‘After Skt. tdrd-s Gr. ropes ‘penetrating, loud, shrill, shin- 
ing’: Skt. térati, assisted perhaps in some uses by Skt. svard-s 
‘sound, tone’ O. Icel. Neut. Pl. svor O. Engl. Fem. and-svaru 
‘answer’: Skt. svdrati, were formed in the first place a large 
number of words meaning ‘light, bright’: Skt. cit-rd-s Av. 
εἶθγα- ‘bright, clear’, O. H. G. heitar O. Engl. hddor ‘bright, 
clear’ <*yaidrd-2: Skt. cit-; Skt. cvit-rd-s O. Pers. spi6ra- (in 
Σπιθρα-δάτης) ‘white’: Skt. evétat?; Skt. cubh-rd-s ‘shining, 
beautiful’ Arm. surb ‘pure, holy’: Skt. ¢abh-; Gr. φαιδ-ρό-ς 
‘clear, shining’, Lith. gédras ‘bright, clear’: Gr. φαίδιμος ; Ir. 
cir ‘ pure’, Goth. skeirs O. Engl. scir O. Icel. skirr ‘clear, plain’: 
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Goth. skeinan; Skt. ¢uk-rd-s cuk-ld-s ‘ bright, clear’ Av. suxra- 
‘red’: Skt. cuc-; Gr. λαμπ-ρό-ς ‘shining’: λάμπω; dpyv-po-s 
‘silver’: dpyvdos ‘shining’; after any of these, other color 
terms like Skt. rudhird-s Gr. ἐρυθρός Lat. ruber O. Blg. redrz 
‘red’, Gr. λειρός * ὁ ἰσχνὸς καὶ ὠχρός (Η 65.) : Lat. léri-dus ‘ pale’, 
Gr. χλωρός ‘green, yellow’, Skt. géurd-s ‘reddish’, Lat. niger 
‘black’, etc. In the realm of sound we find Gr. Aryv-po-s 
‘shrill’: Acyvs, Lat. cldrus ‘loud, famous’: cladmo. Transferred 
to taste in Skt. am-ld-s ambla-s ‘sour’, Dutch amper ‘sharp, 
bitter, sour’, O. Icel. apr ‘sharp’, Lat. amdrus ‘bitter’; 
O. H. G. sir O. Icel. strr ‘sour, bitter’, Lith. s#éras ‘salty’. 
From another point of view the notion ‘ penetrating’ is asso- 
ciated with ‘cutting’, whence Gr. dx-po-s Lat. acer ‘sharp’, 
Gr. πικ-ρό-ς ‘cutting into, sharp, bitter’, O. H. G. szangar 
‘biting, sharp’: zanga ‘tongs’, passively Skt. chid-rd-s ‘rent, 
torn’, but cf. chidi-rd-s ‘ax, sword’. Finally, with the notion 
of sharpness and penetration may be connected activity, dar- 
ing, intelligence, whence Skt. kstp-rd-s ‘quick’: ksspdts, ji-rd-s 
‘active’: jindti, isird-s ‘strong, quick’ Gr. ἱερός : Skt. ἐς-; 
Gr. διερός ‘lively, hastening’: δίεμαι; Gr. ἐλαφ-ρό-ς ‘light, 
quick’ O. H. G. lungar ‘quick, active’, O. H. G. muntar 
‘lively, fresh, zealous’ <*mndhro-, Lith. mandras ‘active, 
lively’ O. Blg. mgdro ‘wise’ <*mondhro-; O. H. 6. wahhar 
wackar O. Icel. vakr ‘active, lively’: Skt. vaja-s; Skt. dht-ra-s 
‘skilful, wise’: dhi-, Goth. snutrs O. H. G. snottar O. Icel. 
snotr ‘intelligent ’. 

After I. E. *uoro-s in O. H. G. gi-war O. Icel. varr ‘ atten- 
tive’ and Gr. oixovpos ‘house-guard’ <*fotxo-fopds: ὁράω were 
formed Av. zaéni-budra- ‘zealously watching’, Lith. budras 
(for *budras) O. Blg. bedrs ‘wakeful’: Skt. bodhati. 

After I. E. *soro-s in Skt. sard-s ‘ flowing, liquid’, Gr. ὀρός 
‘whey’, Lat. serum ‘whey’: Skt. sdrati ‘flows’ were formed 
Skt. s&-ra-s ‘juice running from the soma-press’ (: sunodti 
‘he presses out’), O. H. G. siir-ougs ‘drip-eyed’; Av. hiz- 
ra-m ‘fluid excrement’; Skt. abh-rd-m ‘cloud’, Av. awra-m 
‘cloud, shower ’, Gr. ἀφρός ‘ foam’ <*mbhr6o-, also opBpos‘ rain’. 

After Skt. ksara-s ‘melting away, perishable’, Gr. φθόρος 
‘death, destruction’: Skt. ksdérati, or Skt. mdra-s ‘death’ 
O. Blg. mors: Skt. mdraté, or Gr. μόρος ‘ fate, death’: μείρομαι, 
were formed Gr. vex-pd-s ‘corpse’ (originally ‘death’?): Lat. 
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nex nects; Skt. kra-rd-m ‘slaughter, wound’ (krird-s adj. 
‘bloody, cruel, dreadful’): kravis- Gr. κρέας; possibly also 
Skt. dhvas-rdé-s ‘decayed, faded’: dhvdnsati ‘falls to dust, 
perishes’ and Gr. σαπ-ρό-ς ‘decayed, rotten’: ofrw. 

After Gr. owdpo-s ‘sowing, seed’: σπείρω, if an I. E. word, 
were formed Gr. πῦὺρός ‘wheat’, Lith. pra: Pl. ‘wheat’, 


O. Blg. pyro ‘spelt’. 


5. The Sufhx -lo- -lé-. 


After I. E. *dhyolo-s ‘confused, dirty’ (substantivally 
‘dirt ’) in Gr. θολός ‘ dirt ’ Goth. dwals Germ. toll ‘mad’ or I. E. 
*mélo- in Skt. mdla-m mala-s ‘spot, sin’ Germ. Mal ‘spot’ 
were formed Lat. aqus-lu-s ‘dark’ Lith. dkias ‘blind’; Skt. 
tam-rd-s ‘darkening’, timird-s ‘dark’, Ir. temel ‘darkness’, 
Bret. teffal ‘dark’: Skt. témas; Gr. τυφλός ‘blind’: τῦφος ; 
αἴθαλος ‘soot’: al@os; O. H. G. tunchal beside tunchar ‘dark’ ; 
O. Big. smagis ‘dark’, smugls ‘dark-brown’; Lith. déglas 
daglas ‘spotted white and black’, deglas ‘burn’: Skt. déhats 
‘burns’. 

After an I. E. *gélo- ‘biting, cutting’ (cf. Gr. βέλος 
‘arrow, missile’, O. H. G. qudla ‘torture, pain’, Lith. géla 
‘biting pain’: Lith. gels) were formed Av. tty-ra- ‘ pointed, 
sharp’, O. H. G. stihhsl O. Icel. stikkel M. ‘ prick’: Gr. orifw ; 
Lith. ailus (for ailas) ‘corroding, sharp’: aitrrs; also the 
feminine substantives O. H. G. dehsala O. Blg. tesla ‘ax’: 
O. H. G. dehsa; O. Blg. osla ‘grind-stone’, O. Engl. 61] 
‘prick’: Lat. acus; and the neuter Russ. Ccéreslo Cereslé 
‘ plough-share’. 

After I. E. *g*ou-k*olo-s in Gr. Bov-xédo-s? ‘cow-herd’ Ir. 
bua-chaill ‘herdsman’ Corn. Bret. bugel ‘shepherd’ (Skt. g6- 
cara-s only in the meaning ‘scope, sphere’, originally ‘field 
for cattle’): Gr. πέλω were formed agent nouns like Skt. 
pa-la-s ‘herdsman’: ῥᾶ- “ protecting’, Gr. Lac. δείκηλος ‘ actor ’, 
Lat. figulus ‘ potter’, O. H. 6. tregil ‘carrier ’, etc. 

The final part of the above compound is found again in Gr. 
πόλος ‘axle, axis, sphere’, formally identical with Skt. cara-s 
‘moving’. The same root reduplicated in Skt. ca-krd-s 
‘wheel’ Gr. κύ-κλος ‘ wheel, circle’, O. Engl. hvéol Engl. wheel 


1The short form βοῦκος for βουκόλος shows that the -Ao- of the latter 
was felt on a par with the same syllable as suffix. 
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O. Icel. Avel. After these were formed Lat. dla <*azla 
O. H. 6. ahsala? O. Icel. oxi ‘axle’: Skt. dksa-s O. H. G. ahsa 
‘axle’; O. H. 6. dihsala O. Engl. dizi O. Icel. pisi F. ‘tongue 
of wagon’: O. H. G. dthsemo; Lith. grazulas ‘tongue of 
wagon’, grizulas ‘circle, round course’, M. H. G. kringel 
‘twist’ O. Icel. kringla F. ‘ring’, Germ. Krengel: Krang. 
After I. E. *dholo-s in Gr. θόλος ‘vaulted chamber, round 
building ’, Goth. da! Germ. Thal Engl. dale ‘valley’, O. Blg. 
dols ‘pit’ were formed a number of words implying hollow- 
ness: Gr. xv-Aa Neut. Pl. ‘hollow beneath the eye’, O. H. G. 
hol O. Icel. holr ‘hollow’: Gr. κύτος ‘cavity’; with which 
may be related Gr. καυλός ‘stalk, shaft’ Lat. caulis ‘stalk’ 
Lith. Réulas ‘bone’ Lett. Rauls ‘stalk, bone’, Pruss. kaulan 
‘bone’; also Gr. γαυλός ‘bucket’ γαῦλος ‘merchant-vessel’, 
O. H. 6. kiol O. Icel. kidll M. ‘ship’, O. Icel. κα ‘ball’; Gr. 
αὐ-λό-ς ‘flute, reed’: ἄημ. The opposition of hill and valley 
may have given rise to O. H. G. buhil ‘hill’: biogan, Germ. 
Hiigel ‘hill’: M. H. G. houc ‘hill’; Lat. tumulus ‘mound: 


tumeo. 
6. The Sufix -bho-. 


If we may assume an I. E. *kubho-s ‘shining’ as the basis 
of Skt. cubha-s ‘beautiful (originally, like ¢ubhré-s, no doubt 
‘shining’): ¢dbhaté, we have a pattern for Gr. ἀλ-φό-ς ‘dull- 
white leprosy’ Lat. albus ‘white’ Umbr. alfu ‘alba’; then also 
Gr. ἀλωφός ‘white’, ἄργνφος ‘shining white’: ἄργυρος ; also 
other color terms like Lat. galbus ‘ pale yellow ’, Lith. goltmba- 
Russ. golubyj ‘light blue’. Perhaps several color terms which 
came to designate animals, e. g. O. Blg. golgbe ‘dove’, origi- 
nally ‘light blue’, were in turn the patterns for the numerous 
animal names in the suffix, for which cf. Brugmann op. cit. 389. 

After Gr. xov-po-s ‘light’, which when applied to grass 
meant ‘dry’ (cf. Xen. An. I. 5. 10 χόρτος κοῦφος for ‘hay’), 
may have been formed σέρι-φο-ς, ‘dry’ in connection with 
πόα ‘grass, hay’ (cf. Sturtevant Cl. Phil. 6. 202 f.), but also 
in the phrase γραῦς σέριφος ‘dried-up old woman 59 also *oxe- 
λιφος, assumed by Sturtevant |. c. as the basis for σκελιφρός 
‘dry, parched, lean’: σκέλλω ‘make dry, parch’. | 


1We do not attempt to explain the feminine gender of these words, 
but this is no objection against mentioning them here; for that may be 
due to a pattern different from that of the /. 
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7. The Suffix -t-. 


We can come nearer to catching the actual origin of an 
I. E. suffix in case of -f- than any other. Its patterns seem to 
have been the two I. E. root-nouns corresponding to Skt. vrt- 
‘turning, moving’ (cf. vértaté ‘turns, rolls, takes place, exists ’, 
Gr. Bpardvav: τορύνην, ᾿Ηλεῖοι Hes., Lat. verto turn’, Goth. 
wairpan O. H. G. werdan O. Icel. verda ‘become’, O. Bg. 
vretéeti ‘turn, bore’, vratits ‘turn’, Lith. vercei2 ‘turn, force’) 
and Skt. cft- ‘thought, mind, intelligence’ (cf. cetati ‘appears, 
understands’, Lith. kattrd ‘ glow of fire’, and with 1. E. d? as 
root-final O. H. G. het3 O. Icel. heitr ‘hot’). Like Uhlenbeck 
Et. Worterb. 5. cétati, I assume that cit- originally meant 
‘glow, brightness’, and thus appears as the pattern for dy#-t- 
‘splendor, lustre’: dy#- ‘light, fire-flame, sky, etc’. Bearing 
on the identity of origin of ‘ root-determinatives’ and nominal 
suffixes, it is interesting that the ¢ also got into the verb 
dydtaté ‘shines, beams, glitters’ through the influence of the 
verb cétats and the synonym ¢vétaté ‘shines, is bright, is white’ 
upon the root dyu-. 

On the other hand vrf- was responsible for I. E. *1-t- ‘ going’ 
in Skt. arthét- i. 6. artha-it- ‘hasty’, Lat. comes -t-tis ‘com- 
panion’, pedes -1-tts ‘ foot-soldier’; for I. E. *-g¥m-t- ‘coming’ 
in Skt. sava-gét- ‘ coming in addition’ Lat. *novi-vent-, whence 
noventium niintium. The opposition of ‘standing’ to ‘ going’ 
then caused I. E. *-std-t-*-sta-t- in Av. 6raotd-stdt- ‘ standing 
1. 6. being in the river-courses’, Lat. prae- anti- super-stes 
-Ssti-tts. | 

It is to be noticed that of the Skt. words so far mentioned 
cit- has an 4 preceding the ὁ, dy#t- an u, vrt- an r. Spreading 
from these words by formal analogy, though of course also 
assisted by congeneric assimilation, the -t- came to be a regular 
formative for derivatives from roots ending in the three 
sounds mentioned. Cf.e. g. Hirt IF. 32. 272 f. 


8. The Suffix -dho-. 


An I. E. *atdho-s ‘burning, fiery’ = Gr. αἰθός, whose root is 
found 6. g. also in Skt. inddhé ‘kindles’, idh-md-s ‘ kindling- 


‘Whether the d and 2 were different root-determinatives or were 
phonetically related, cannot be decided. Cf. Brugmann Gr. 1.? 631 f. 
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wood ’, Lat. aedés ‘ house, temple’, originally ‘hearth’, O. H. 
G. ett ‘funeral pyre’, Ir. aed ‘fire’, probably gave rise to Lat. 
cali-du-s ‘warm, hot’: caleo (sufhx -dho- because of Osc. Cal 
lifae) and dri-du-s ‘dry’ (cf. the English expression ‘ hot and 
dry’): dreo, with -dho- because of arfeé ‘siccum est’ (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. 6. 92). 

9. The Suffix -ko-2 


After I. E. *leyko-s in Skt. rdkd-s ‘light, brightness’, Gr. 
λευκός ‘shining, white’, Lith. latkas ‘palish’: Skt. rdcaté 
‘lights, shines’ were formed Gr. ¢at-xé-s ‘shining, bright’: 
gas, Lat. cas-cu-s ‘hoary, old’: cdnus < *casno-s, Lith. 
ssvitkus for *ssvit-ka-s ‘shining’: sevinta sevists, pil-ka-s 
‘gray’: palvas, pele-ka-s Lett. peléks ‘mouse-gray’: Lith. 
pelé ‘mouse’, peleti ‘to get mouldy’; then also other color 
terms like Skt. babhru-kd-s ‘brownish’: babhra-s, O. Blg. 
zlak® Russ. slak ‘green sprout, grass’: zeloje, if originally an 
adjective. Because of the familiar association of light and 
sound */eyko-s may also have been responsible for Skt. ¢/-ka-s 
‘sound, call, strophe’: Gr. κλύω Lat. cluo, and O. Blg. sveks 
zugks ‘sound’: svons ‘sound’. 

Skt. cus-kd-s Av. hugka- ‘dry’: Skt. ¢dsa-s Lith. satisas 
probably (cf. ‘hot and dry’) after Skt. ¢dka-s ‘heat, flame’ 
cokd-s ‘glowing’ Av. dtara-saok6 ‘fire-brand’: Skt. ¢dcati 
‘glows, burns’. 

O. H. 6. scelah O. Engl. sceolh O. Icel. sktalgr ‘ oblique, 
crooked, askance’: Gr. σκολιός ‘oblique, crooked’ look as 
though they might have received their suffix -ko- from Gr. 
ῥοικ-ό-ς ‘bent, crooked’: ῥικνός, but there is the difficulty that 
the latter word has no cognates outside of the Greek, a fact 
which would make its I. E. origin presupposed more than 
doubtful. 


To the other arguments for the origin of suffixes through 
contamination of word-endings may now be added the follow- 
ing. In contrast to the theory of composition, which, in its 
attempts to find the original word which is supposed to have 
given rise to a suffix, usually has to assume as pattern a very 
rare word with a suffixal meaning twisted into almost fan- 


1An attempt is made by Fay JAOS. 34. 334ff. to identify -ko- Skt. 
-ka- with Lat. cum ‘ with’. 
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tastic shapes, this hypothesis allows us to find patterns among 
the oldest and most frequent I. E. words, in fact it is just 
among these that it was oftenest possible to find words in a 
certain suffix probably associated with words in which the 
same element was radical. Then too it was usually possible 
to find more than one pattern, which is a great advantage in 
the explanation of such semantically heterogeneous elements as 
most suffixes. Moreover, we have seen that many a word in 
historical times originated by being patterned after a root- 
word even when its suffix previously existed elsewhere, and 
this is what we would expect; for the analysis of words is 
always imperfectly performed, nor do we oftenest distinguish 
whether a certain consonant of a word belongs to root or 
suffix, so that the root-words will be on an equal footing with 
the suffixal words when it comes to acting as pattern for other 
words. And since this patterning of one word after the other 
is the most important way of forming derivatives in the 
younger historic periods (Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. sgof.), it fol- 
lows that that theory of the origin of I. E. nominal stem- 
sufhxes is the right one which can explain it by these very 


same forces. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
BetHany Correcs, Linpssorc, Kansas. 


11.--- -Ὁάξξϑαᾷκ Β. 6, IIL, 12, 1—A REVIEW AND AN 
INTERPRETATION. 


“Erant eius modi fere situs oppidorum, ut posita in extremis 
lingulis promunturiisque neque pedibus aditum haberent, cum 
ex alto se aestus incitavisset, quod bis accidit semper horarum 
XII spatio, neque navibus quod rursus minuente aestu naves in 
vadis afflictarentur.” Caesar is speaking of the difficulties con- 
fronting him in his operations against the strongholds of the 
Veneti. In this statement the present article has to do only 
with the clause quod bis accidit semper horarum XII spatio— 
such is the traditional reading—relative to the recurrence of 
the Atlantic tides. Few statements of equal brevity in all classi- 
cal literature have been subjected to more hostile and more 
lasting criticism, or have been conjecturally emended in more 
diverse ways, or have afforded better illustration of the ovine 
nature of the editorial methods of many of our text-book 
makers. 

The fact, moreover, that in only two’ of the twenty-one 
twentieth-century editions collated is this vulgate reading re- 
tained shows the opportuneness of any valid defence that can 
be made for it. 

Before proceeding to this, however, it will be well to take an 
historical survey of the readings of the codices and editions and 
of the conjectural emendations that have been offered. Meusel 
(Berlin, 1894) cites the readings of this clause in nine codices ; 
Holder (Freiburg, 1882), in ten. Three of Meusel’s codices 
are not cited by Holder, and four of the latter’s are not cited by 
Meusel. So we have a total of thirteen citations from those 
MSS considered the best by these editors representing opposing 
schools of textual evaluation. All of these thirteen read dis, 
except the Ursinianus,’ which has ss, and the Riccardianus and 


*Du Pontet (Oxford, 1901) ; Schmalz (Leipzig, 1905). 
* The nomenclature of Meusel is the simpler and is followed when not 
otherwise stated. 
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Hauniensis I, which have Ais. All of the a-class ὁ have accedit ; 
all of the B-class,’ accidit. The entire thirteen have the numeral 
XII. Of inferior MSS, the Egmondanus, Vossianus I and 
Vratislaviensis I are cited for accedit; the Vratislaviensis II 
and the Jadrensis, for acc1dit. The Oxoniensis omits bis and 
Vindobonensis V has fs. 

We pass next to a review ᾽ of the editions, versions and emen- 
dations. In these we note first the varying position of semper. 
In the Editio princeps (Rome, 1469), the Venetae (1471, 1482, 
1490, 1494 and 1499), the Mediolanensis (1477), Beroaldina 
(sine loco, 1508), Lugdunensis (1508) and Ochinensiana (Ven- 
ice, 1511) semper follows acctdit. The Incerta (sine loco, 
1473) has semper accidit, which has the support of the codex 
Vratislaviensis II. This inversion appears also in the Aldina 
(Venice, 1513) and the Juntina secunda* (Florence, 1514). 
The prestige of these editions led to the adoption of this order 
in all but two’ of the twenty-five subsequent editions collated 
that antedate that of Oudendorp (London, 1737). Such, then, 
is the order in nearly all of the great editions of the sixteenth 


1These are Bongarsianus, Parisinus I, Moysiacensis, Vaticanus, Ash- 
burnhamianus and Holder’s Excerpta Parisiaca Lat. 6842B, Parisiacus 
Lat. 5766 and Leidensis. 

* These are Thuaneus, Ursinianus, Riccardianus, Vindobonensis I and 
the Hauniensis I. 

* This review is based upon a collation of a hundred and seventy-nine 
of the better editions, etc. These include those in the Library of Con- 
gress and in the Libraries of the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Johns Hopkins. The writer 
has personally collated the readings of ninety-nine of these. His special 
thanks are due to Mr. George R. Swain of the University of Michigan 
who generously collated the readings of the rich collection of editions, 
etc., in the University Library, including seventy-six of the total col- 
lation. Professor Charles H. Beeson of the University of Chicago 
kindly sent the reading of the first edition of Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 
The readings of a number of editions not to be found in any of the 
Libraries named have been collated from the citations of other editors 
and critics. Different editions by the same editor are not counted unless 
the reading is changed. 

41 have no citation of Juntina prima. The secunda is, according to 
its preface, a revised edition, so the reading here may differ. 

* Stephanus (Paris, 1544) and the Turrisana (Venice, 1568). 
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and seventeenth centuries. Of the editions collated that are 
later than Oudendorp’s, only four? retain semper before the 
verb. The return to the earlier collocation seems to have been 
Oudendorp’s one abiding contribution to the textual history of 
the passage. Other minor variations are occasionally found. 
Thus, accérding to Schneider, the codices Vratislavienses I and 
ΠῚ, Gothani I and 11, Hamburgensis and Vindobonensis IV, and 
the editions generally that antedate that of Aldus Nep. (Venice, 
1566), have duodecim written out, instead of ΧΙ]. So also the 
Turrisana later. Schneider tells us also that Vratislaviensis II 
has the ΧΙ] after spatto and that in Gothanus I, omnst has been 
written after horarum, between the lines, by a second hand. 

The sense of the vulgate is well supported by the Greek 
Metaphrast—8a τὴν ἐν δώδεκα ὥραις δὶς γενομένην τῆς θαλάσσης 
πλημμυρίδα. 

The earliest editorial change that departed from the sense of 
the vulgate seems to have been in that edition distinguished as 
b by its possessor, the learned Florentine, Petrus Victorius 
(1499-1585). He wrote from this δ, on the margin of his 
copy of the princeps which is still preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, the reading—quod hic accidit semper ho- 
rarum duodecim spatio. Frigell (Upsala, 1861) was unable to 
identify this ὃ of Victorius with any known edition and this 
collation has revealed nothing more of it. The same reading, 
however, is, according to Schneider, found written by a second 
harrd in the codex Gothanus 1. It was adopted also by Arnold 
Montanus in the Elzevir edition of 1670." 

The next editorial change revealed by the collation i$ that in 
the Turrisana (1568). This reads—quod his accidit semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This, as we have seen, has the sup- 
port of three of the codices. Nearly three centuries pass before 
it reappears in the edition of Schneider (Halle, 1840). The 


* Two French and two American, all following Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 

31 have no citation from the first edition by Montanus (Amsterdam, 
1651). Meusel in his Coniecturae Caesarianae (Berlin, 1893) is prob- 
ably correct in citing the second edition of Montanus (1661) for this 
reading. This is the only citation in Meusel for Asc here. 

* Schneider expressly ascribes the reading to “ Veneta d” (1494), 
but the copy of this among the incunabula of the Library of Congress 
has bis. I found Schneider so uniformly reliable in his citations, that 
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editor interprets—“ his ad Gallos spectat qui Oceanum acco- 
lunt.” Schneider has had but a feeble following. <A bare half 
dozen of the editions collated follow his lead, though none of 
the three that I have personally examined acknowledge it. 
Nipperdey (Leipzig, 1847) disapproved Schneider’s reading, 
“quia in superioribus Galli ne commemorarentur quidem ”. 
Heller in 1860 (Philologus, 15, 354) and Hug in 1862 (Rhein. 
Mus., 17, 156) endorse Nipperdey’s disapproval. 

The next formal departure from the vulgate reading seems 
to have been that made by Petrus Bertius in his dissertation 
De Aggeribus et Pontibus hactenus in Mari structis, published 
in Sallengre’s Nov. Thes. Antiqq. Rom. (t. II, p. 948 ff.) in 
1718. He quotes Caesar, apparently from memory, thus— 
“‘quum ex alto se ventus incitavisset, quod bis semper inctdtt 
XXIV (vitiose legebatur duodecim) horarum spatio”. Jurinus 
gave a half-hearted support to this in a note in the edition of 
Bentley (London, 1742): “ Legendum vel cum MS Oxoniensi, 
quod accidit semper horarum XII spatio, vel, si mavis, quod bis 
accidit semper horarum XXIV spatio. Alioqui falsum est, quod 
omnes norunt.” The suggestion, however, did not yet germi- 
nate. Of the editions collated, Oberlin’s (Leipzig, 1805) was 
the first to adopt the XXIV of Bertius for the XII of the 
vulgate. Then the important edition of Achaintre et Lemaire 
(Paris, 1819) and the Valpy re-issue (London, 1819) of the 
old edition “ad usum Delphins”, by Godvinus (Paris, 1678), 
followed suit, the former referring to Bertius, the latter follow- 
ing Oberlin. A few* others adopted the new reading, but the 
older prevailed * until Kraner, who had previously preferred tts 


a second visit to Washington was made to re-examine this edition before 
writing this note. Schneider is the only editor cited by Meusel for the 
reading. 

*The italics are mine. They show the variations from the vulgate. 
The quotation is from the copy in the Library of the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. 

* Among these were Anthon (New York, 1838) and Bullions (New 
York, 1845), the first Americans to accept the XXIV, the former with 
express reference to Bertius, the latter without reference or remark. 

5 Of the editions collated that date between Oberlin and Kraner’, only 
ten have bis... XXIV, while twenty-nine retain δίς... ΧΙ]. 
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to bts, returned in his third edition ? (1859) to the orthodox δίς, 
but adopted the heterodox XXIV, citing Pliny ἢ in its support. 
German scholarship was supreme and there was little disposi- 
tion to question any of its dicta that seemed in any wise reason- 
able. Editor after editor fell into line. Within a dozen years 
the new reading had an international vogue and the vulgate 
had fallen into comparative desuetude.’ Bertius, long dead and 
almost forgotten, had triumphed after a century and a half. 
Another had carried his cause to a victory that seemed for a 
time sweeping and almost complete. 

Schneider had already led the opposition to the views of 
Bertius. In his note on “ XII”, he remarked “ Hunc nu- 
merum cum antecedentium scriptura salva veritate consistere 
non posse intelligentes fuerunt qui duplicarent, non animadver- 
tentes illi certae et legitimae vicissitudinis fluxus ac refluxus, 
quam Caesarem ignorasse credibile non est, significationem ista 
mutatione adhibita tolli, Nam XXIV horis bis accidere id 
demum recte dicitur, quod accuratiorem minoris spatii defini- 
tionem non recipit: quod omnibus XII horis semel accidit, id 
nulla causa est cur XXIV bis accidere dicatur.” Heller, too 
(Phil. 15, 356), had entered his protest: “Quod Petr. Bertium 
induxit, ut scribendum putaret ‘bis XXIV horarum spatio’, 
fuit, quod meminerat, horarum duodecim spatio semel esse 
aestum, semel decessum; id quod sane etiam pueris decan- 
tatum.”’ 

Vielhaber in 1861 (O. Z. 12, 52) was one of the earliest 
opponents of Kraner. In reviewing this third edition, he re- 


1 Citations from Kraner and references to his editions are quite con- 
fusing in some of our editions. In 1852 he published a gymnasial pro- 
gramm—Observationes in aliquot Caesaris locos de interpolatione sus- 
pectos. His earlier editions of the Commentaries appeared in 1853, 1855, 
1859 and 1861 respectively. 

*H. N. II, 97, 202—bis affluunt (aestus maris) bisque remeant vicenis 
quaternisque semper horis. Kraner had long been anticipated in this 
citation, as by Rhellicanus (1540), Aldus Nep. (1566) and Montanus 
(1670), but none of these had found in it a reason to change the text 
of Caesar. 

* Of the editions collated that date between Kraner® and Meusel (1804), 
twenty have the new reading, bis... XXIV, and only four retain 
bis... XII, Of the latter, Bingham’s (Greensboro, N. C., 1864) has 
unique historical interest from its publication in the C. S. A. 
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marked: “ Gegen die Anderung des XII in XXIV spricht, dass 
Ε΄ die Zahl ausgeschrieben hat, also der Schreiber der Hand- 
schrift E muss XII gelesen haben.” Hug (Il. c.), the next year, 
branded Kraner’s change as “ willkirlich”. In 1863 and again 
in 1872, Heller (Phil. 19, 483; 31, 532) re-entered the lists 
against Kraner and his citation of Pliny. All attacks, however, 
were futile and Kraner remained master of the field for a third 
of acentury. Then his star declined as rapidly as it had risen. 

We have seen that Jurinus had in 1742 preferred to follow 
the Oxoniensis and to delete bis. The Abbe le Mescrier in his 
revision (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1763) of the translation of 
Nic. Perrot d’Ablancourt (Paris, 1650) had adopted this view 
in his rendering of the clause “ Ce qui arrive de douze en douze 
heures ” for Ablancourt’s “Ce qui arrive deux fois en douze 
heures ”. Jurinus’s idea, however, did not grow into editorial 
favor for acentury. So far as the collation shows, Apitz (Ber- 
lin, 1837) was the first to bracket bis in the text. Nipperdey 
(Leipzig, 1847) did the same. Roersch (Liege, 1864) and 
Allen ἃ Greenough (Boston, 1874) follow Nipperdey. Gitl- 
bauer (Freiburg, 1884) athetized δὲς outright, and E. Hoff- 
mann? (Vienna, 1888) elected to change his earlier views and 
to follow Nipperdey. Six editions in a half century, out of the 
seventy-four collated, mark the slow growth in favor of the 
idea. Then came the edition of Meusel (Berlin, 1894), ac- 
claimed as almost a new textus receptus. Meusel has had a 
unique experience among the editors of Caesar, as may be 
illustrated by this passage. Though running directly counter 
to all manuscript tradition save the inferior Oxoniensis alone, 
he has carried with him all but six* of the twenty-six of the 
later editions collated. 

Such have been the main attempts in the textual history of the 
passage to divert its current into other channels. Of little less 


* His E is Vratislaviensis I. 

Du Pontet and Schmalz, as stated in note 1, Ὁ. 282. Bellanger (Paris, 
1897), Walker (Chicago, 1908) and Prammer” (Leipzig, 1908), revised 
by Kalinka, follow Kraner. Benoist et Dosson (Paris, 1906) read quod 
bis accedit, etc., with the a-class of MSS and the junior editor remarks: 
“Les travaux de MM Meusel et R. Schneider n’ont pu me déterminer 
a accorder aux manuscrits de la 2¢ classe la large place qu’on leur 
attribue un peu légérement ἃ mon gré.” P. II. 


20 
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interest have been the minor attempts to divert it hither or yon. 
The least of these have employed the principle of the tumbling- 
dam, as it were, of an interpunctuation. The earliest of these 
is found in the Veneta IV (1494): quod bis accidit: semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This recurs in the Beroaldina 
(1508). Three centuries later it reappears as a suggestion in 
the notes of Herzog? (Leipzig, 1831) and Seyffert (Halle, 
1836).2. Baumstark (Freiburg, 1832) and E. Hoffmann’ 
(Vienna, 1857) adopted the interpunctuation in their texts. 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356) opposes Seyffert “nam ita quidem ad 
‘bis ’ necessario addi oportuit ‘ quotidie’”. Herzog (1. c.) also 
felt this, as he suggests also quod bis <die> accidit, semper 
horarum XII spatio. According to Meusel* (Berlin, 1913), 
Gertz would read—quod bis accidit die, semper horarum XII 
spatio. 

Oudendorp (London, 1737) would interpunctuate differently, 
—dquod bis accidit semper, horarum XII spatio. Heller in 1872 
(op. cit. 31, 534), without mention * of Oudendorp, recommends 
this interpunctuation and interprets semper as equivalent to 
quotidie, comparing Terence (Adelph. 293 f.)." Zelger (Ὁ. Z., 
35, 595) in 1884 endorses Heller and says he has made the 
traditional reading “ recht glaublich ”. 

Kubler (Leipzig, 1893) rejects any interpunctuation and 
reads—quod bis accidit cotidie semper horarum duodenarum 
spatio. Thomann (1874)* in a Zurich programm, Der franzo- 
sische Atlas zu Casars gallischem Kriege, III (p. 1), had antici- 
pated the cotidie of Kubler, but had boldly excised half the 
clause—quod bis accidit cotidie [semper horarum XII spatio]. 

Others have harked back to bts as the source of error. We 
have already reviewed the early substitutions of hic and his. In 
1852 Kraner in the programm mentioned in ἢ. 1, p. 286, sug- 


* Seyffert’ (1879) is a convert to Bertius and Kraner. For E. Hoff- 
mann’ see p. 287. 

*Meusel, too, in Conj. Caes. p. 22, omits Oudendorp and misstates 
Heller’s interpunctuation. He omits reference also to Veneta IV and 
Beroaldina. 

*>“ Nam nunquam unum intermittit diem 
quin semper ueniat.” 

*Thomann in 1871 had approved the reading XXIV. So in his case we 
find a reaction against Bertius and Kraner. 
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gested ss for bis and his first and second editions so read. He 
explains iis as referring to oppidis, “ dass sie namlich durch das 
Steigen der Fluth von der Landseite aus unzuganglich werden ”’. 
So reads the Ursinianus also. Dietsch, in 1852 (N. Jahrb. 66, 
303), commented on Kraner’s tts: ‘‘so mtissen wir doch den 
Ausdruck ‘den Stadten begegnet dies’ etwas wunderlich 
finden”. The change found no favor and was abandoned, as 
we have seen, in Kraner’s third edition. Heller (1. c. 1860) 
and Vielhaber (1. c. 1861) expressed their disapproval of its. 

Dietsch (1. c.) proposed ἐδὲ for bts. So did Vielhaber (1. c.). 
Neither won approval. Frigell? (1861) changed from the 
orthodox δὲς of his first edition (1854) and read sterum for bts. 
He defends this in vol. III, p. 56f. by the argument: “ Ad- 
verbia quoque numeralia per compendia scripta permutationibus 
obnoxia fuerunt. Qua in re nihil vulgatius est, quam adverbia 
ordinis cum quotientivis mutari, neque eorum ulla facilius, quam 
bis . . . et iterum et secundum, inter se commutabantur.” 
Heller combats this in Phil. 19, 483. 

Another set of conjectures is found in connection with the 
reading accedit of the a-class of MSS. These appear to have 
begun with Hug (1. c.), who, after pronouncing unsatisfactory 
all attempts to interpret the vulgate, decides to follow “all the 
more important MSS” for the verb form and to strike the ὃ 
out of bts and read quod is accedit semper horarum XII spatio. 
He finds confirmation for ἐς (1. e., aestus) accedit in the anti- 
thetic clause in 13, I—quo facilius vada ac decessum aestus 
excipere possent—and the analogous “bis adfluunt bisque 
remeant ” of Pliny (1. c.), and he makes “ quod is accedit ”, etc., 
an explanation of the statement “ neque pedibus aditum habe- 
rent”. There would thus be complete correspondence between 
the temporal clause “cum ex alto se incitavisset ” on the one 
hand and the ablative absolute “ rursus minuente aestu ” on the 
other. This was approved by Dinter (Leipzig, 1864), Kochly 
u. Riistow (Stuttgart, 1866), Diibner (Paris, 1867)—three out 
of the twenty editions collated that date between 1862 and 1880. 
Later Walther (Paderborn, 1881), Holder (Freiburg, 1882), 
Prammer (Prague, 1883), Whitte (Copenhagen, 1886) and 
Kelsey (Boston, 1886)—the only American to do so—adopted 
it. Dinter inserted it in his revision of Doberenz (Leipzig, 
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1890) and Kalinka endorsed ? it by retaining it in his revision of 
Prammer (Leipzig, 1891). In spite of this editorial support, 
the emendation could make no farther headway, for the prestige 
of Kraner was at its height. 

Heller (1. c. 1863) had been prompt to combat Hug: “ Man 
muss nur nicht glauben, dass Casar sich in diesen worten herbei- 
lassen wolle, die naturgeschichtliche erscheinung seinen lesern 
vorzufiihren; fiir solche belehrungen nimmt er sich in mitte 
seiner erzahlung nie die zeit: ... Auch in diesem zusatz 
spricht er nur von der ausfihrbarkeit seiner militarischen opera- 
tionen; und durch nichts als durch diese worte, . . . konnte 
er besser, und zugleich mit beibringung des grundes, sagen, 
dass fiir seine unternehmungen zu lande ihm immer nur die 
geringe zeit von sechs, und, . . . desgleichen fiir die annahe- 
rung zur see die darauf folgenden sechs stunden blieben.” 

Later Zelger (1. c.) strongly disapproved it, because (a) Hug 
makes the relative clause causal; (Ὁ) the idea of bis is not to be 
set aside in any mention of the ebb and flow of the tide; (c) it 
is stylistically “ ungliicklich ” to use “das matte accedit”’ after 
“den kraftigen Ausdruck se tncitavisset” with only quod ts 
between. 

Vielhaber in 1866 (O. Z., 17, 229), shifting from the position 
held in 1861, is convinced that accedst is right, but he cannot 
agree with Hug and Dinter as regards ts for bts. He finds the 
corruption in quod bis and emends to read qut die accedtt, etc. 
Benoist et Dosson alone follow the reading of the a-class of 
MSS without change,—quod bis accedit semper horarum XII 
spatio. These editors interpret thus: “ Deux fois (par jour) 
a une distance de . . . a une intervalle, avec une intervalle de 
12 heures, ¢.-a-d. deux fois en 24 heures.” ἢ 


*Kalinka later abandoned it. See ἢ. 2, Ὁ. 287. 

*As but few editors have indicated their syntactical exegesis of the 
ablative spatio, it is not possible to tell how many of them would thus 
interpret it. Among the forerunners of Benoist et Dosson we have 
Mescrier (quoted above), Patterson (London, 1825)—‘“ At an interval 
of twelve hours”, Herzog (1821) ---“ Jedesmal nach Verlauf von 12 
Stunden” and Seyffert (1836) in the same words as Herzog. So later 
F. ΡΟ Long (Oxford, 1911) has “A flow that takes place twice a day 
at twelve hours’ interval.” Contra, we have the Greek Metaphrast and 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, quoted above; Edmonds (London, 1650)—“ Al- 
wayes twice in twelve houres”; Bladen (London, 1705)—“ Once in six 
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The traditional reading has had defenders, not only those 
editors that silently, but consciously, adopted it in spite of all 
attacks made upon it, but also more argumentative ones, as 
Edmonds, Baumstark and especially Heller. In spite of the able 
defence made by the last in his three papers in Philologus 
(11. cc.), he is forced to admit that “twelve hours ” is a round 
number for twelve hours and twenty-five minutes, or else to 
understand that the tide was always flowing in, at one stage or: 
another, twice 1n twelve hours. 

The attack, however, has always been due to the belief that 
the vulgate does not express the actual, literal truth. This belief 
is undoubtedly the cause of variance in the few MSS that do not 
have bts. This is the reason why Bertius and Jurinus sought to 
emend. So Haus (Magontiaci, 1783) remarks “ Mendum 
negligentia librariorum inrepsit: nam spatio XXIIIT horarum 
bis accidit.” This is the reason still given for not accepting the 
vulgate. Thus, for instance, St. George Stock (Oxford, 1908) 
characteristically remarks: “ Bts is in all the MSS, but even 
Caesar cannot alter the tides.” Meusel (1910, Jahresber. 
36, 72) says: “ Dass die hdschr. Lesart unmoglich ist, bedarf 
keines Beweises. Wie zu andern ist, ist sehr fraglich.” T. Rice 
Holmes (Oxford, 1913) observes: “ Bis is, I need hardly say, 
contrary to fact.” 

It has been shown that the controversy has raged especially 
about bis, accidst and XII. It may be rashly presumptuous to 
enter the fray in which so many veteran Latinists and Caesarians 
have crossed swords with varying fortunes and to attempt to 
stay the tide of a battle that has now for some years been prac- 
tically given up as lost. But truth cannot forever be suppressed. 
It must ultimately prevail. I believe that each of these words 
is absolutely and literally true and that Caesar’s statement 
would, to a contemporary, express his meaning clearly and 
accurately. 

The interpretation’? I offer of the much mooted clause is, 
from the point of view of recent editors, the one most difficult 


hours”; Baumstark, “ spatto, innerhalb”, and a number of school edi- 
tions in the last century. 

*This occurred to me some twenty years ago while teaching Caesar 
at Exeter. I cannot convince myself that it is incorrect. 


Digitized | 
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to defend, as it accepts the vulgate in its entirety. All the edi- 
tors, all the critics and defenders of this reading, seem to have 
been involved, not through ignorance but through oversight, in 
one common error. They have all, without exception so far as I 
have discovered, thought of the hora of Caesar as identical with 
that marked by our clocks and watches, the hora aequtnoctialss 
(ὥρα ἰσημερινῆ), but only the astronomers ἦ in Caesar’s time used 
the term hora in this sense. In common usage hora signified the 
hora temporalts (ὥρα xatpixn), or one-twelfth of the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. This hora would vary in length from 
day to day, reaching in that latitude the maximum length of 
seventy-eight minutes at the summer solstice. Every hora, as 
thus defined, during the season that Caesar was there, would 
exceed sixty-three minutes in length. 

Again, the editors generally, so far as their notes indicate, 
consider accidit a present tense stating a phenomenon that 
always happens at all times and seasons, but why not consider 
accidst an aoristic perfect stating a phenomenon that always 
happened as a hindrance to his operations during that limited 
and definite period of which Caesar is writing? With this inter- 
pretation of hora and accidit we have the statement of an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

As a mere statement of these theses may not, without elabora- 
tion, carry conviction to the reader, I shall defend them as 
follows. 

I. From such handbooks as Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, rev. ed. by Waite and Marindin, I, 970, and 
the Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines par 
Daremberg et Saglio, IJ, 1, 171, we learn that the term hora as 
the designation of one-twelfth of the dies naturalis was in 
general use from the second century B. c. to the fourth century 
A. D., but as a designation for one-twelfth of the dies aequinoc- 
tralts it was known to few except the astronomers and it was not 
so used in ordinary life. Confirmation of this is shown in the 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard and in the question of 
the Master Himself—oiyi δώδεκα ὧραί εἰσιν τῆς ἡμέρας ; 

Just as Plautus (Pseud., 1304) indicates the shorter length 
of the hora hiberna, so Martial (XII, 1, 4) and Vegetius (Inst. 


4“TLes astronomes seuls se servirent des heures égales ou équinoc- 
tiales,” Daremberg et Saglio, ITI, 257. 
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rei mil., I, 9) indicate the greater length of the hora aestiva. 
Then Vitruvius (IX, 3) tells how the sun in its passage through 
the signs lengthens or shortens the days and the hours at definite 
seasons and (IX, 8) describes the means for regulating sun- 
dials to make the hours short or long according to the respective 
months. 

II. Caesar in his extant writings uses the word hora twenty- 
three times, always with reference to the divisions of the dies 
naturalts, with the one possible exception? of B. G. VII, 41, 1. 
His Continuators use the word twelve times, ten referring to 
divisions of the day and two (B. G., VIII, 35, 3; B. Af. 70) 
referring to those of the night. Elsewhere in Caesar the night is 
divided into vigiliae, not into horae. Daremberg et Saglio (II, 
I, 170) state that this division of the night into wsgsliae was com- 
mon in civil life as well as general in camp life. Caesar follows 
the military and common usage. The word hora would, then, 
in the minds of his readers be associated with the dies naturalts. 
They all knew that this day was composed of twelve such horae. 
I believe that Caesar for the sake of clearness purposely wrote 
horarum XII spatso as an equivalent in meaning to dies (natu- 
ralis) spatio. Had he written die: spatio, his meaning would 
have been ambiguous, as he uses the term dies now for the 
natural day from sunrise to sunset, now for the civil day from 
midnight to midnight. Cf. 6. g., B. G., II, 11, 6 and VI, 18, 2 
with IV, 19, 1 and V, 13, 3. Dies spatio, then, might suggest 
one kind of day to one reader and another kind of day to another 
reader. Caesar avoids the ambiguity by using horarum XII 
spatio, meaning not that it actually happened twice every day 
between sunrise and sunset (though it sometimes did, as will 
appear later), but that it did always happen twice within a period 
of time equal to the length of time between sunrise and sunset. 
This is what he literally says and this is absolutely true. This, 
I believe, is just what his contemporary readers would under- 
stand him to mean. In no other passage in all of his works 


ἃ Noctts is in all the MSS. August von Goler (Casars Gallischer Krieg 
in dem Jahre 52 v. Chr., Karlsruhe, 1859) pronounced noctts “ eine 
verungliickte sinnentstellende Glosse”. Kéochly u. Riistow (Stuttgart, 
1866) approved this. The younger von Goler (1880) emphasized it and 
almost all recent editors athetize noctts. This passage will be considered 
in a later paper. 
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would the context fail to distinguish between the two denota- 
tions of the term dies, were such distinction really important. 
In this one instance distinction was necessary for clearness, 
hence we have not 1m dte nor dies spatso, but the one expression 
that could not be ambiguous,!—a striking instance of his “ punc- 
tilious truthfulness ”, of the “conscientious veracity of his 
Memoirs ”. How else could he have expressed his meaning 
so well or have defined so closely the time? Surely not as Heller 
says in Phil. 15, 355—“ Si certis quibusque ac statis temporibus 
exoriri maris aestum dicere voluisset Caesar, dicendum ei erat: 
duodecima quaque hora (vel si vis tertia decima quaque hora) 
semper aestus se incitat.” Heller has the two-fold error of 
taking accidst as a general present and hora in its modern sense. 
Such a statement would have been true only of that period of 
the year in which each hora was equal to from sixty-two to 
sixty-five minutes, or less than a month at either equinox. 

III. In the spring of 56 B. c., Caesar and Crassus met at 
Ravenna to consider the political situation. There the news 
reached them of the action taken by Cicero in the Senate on the 
Nones of April in reference to the Campanian land. The con- 
ference was adjourned to Luca on the southern frontier of Cae- 
sar’s province and Pompeius was summoned by his confederates 
(cf. Cic. Epist. ad Fam., I, 9, 8-9). Numerous politicians, 
great and small, including two hundred senators and the pro- 
consuls and praetors with a hundred and twenty lictors, with a 
great horde of their dependents and claqueurs, both men and 
women, thronged thither to pay their respects and to seek the 
loaves or, at least, the crumbs of patronage and favor. All 
these were dismissed filled with hopes and money (cf. Plut. Caes. 
-21; Pomp. 51; Cras. 14; Appian, Civ. Wars, IJ, 17). After 
this demonstration of his ascendancy and the agreement made 
with Crassus and Pompeius, by which the fortunes of the world 
were decided, it would not be necessary for him to await the 
ultimate action of the Senate on the Ides of May. He could, 
however, hardly have left Luca before the latter half of April, 


*It will be noted that Pliny (1. c.), too, avoids this ambiguity. He 
does not say in die, nor diet spatso, but eliminates the dies naturalis from 
possible consideration by his vicemss quaternisque semper horis. He 
could not say horarum XII spatio, as his statement is general for all 
seasons. Hence he cannot define so closely as Caesar does. 
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or have reached his army in Gaul before early in May. Once 
here he had to study the serious situation confronting him and 
to dispose part of his troops in such strategic positions, extend- 
ing from the Remi and Belgae on the north and east to Aqui- 
tania in the southwest, as to hold the Gauls in check and to 
prevent concert of action on their part against him. We may 
well suppose, moreover, that he would wait to learn of the safe 
arrival of the several contingents at their respective posts, 
before opening the main campaign under his personal direction 
against the Veneti. Hence rather late in May or early in June 
would appear to have been as early as practicable for this. 

Another line of evidence points to a time somewhat later. In 
c. 9 we read of the measures taken by the Veneti on learning 
of the arrival of Caesar. In §8 we find among these,—frumenta 
ex agris in oppida comportant. A study of all the passages in 
which Caesar uses the word frumentum shows that he is quite 
strict in his use of the plural frumenta, so we may conclude 
that the Veneti in their haste were carting their unthreshed 
corn into their towns. To answer the question that would 
naturally arise as to the approximate time, permit me to quote 
from a personal letter from our honored Ambassador of France, 
M. Jusserand: 

“In answer to your letter . . ., I beg to state that I was able 
to put your question to a compatriot of mine who lives in ordi- 
nary times very near Quiberon. I was thus informed that 
wheat matures there from the 8th to the 15th of July. This 
part of Brittany is the one where wheat ripens earliest.” 

Even 1f the vast forests and extensive marshes with which 
Gaul was covered in those days made the climate appreciably 
colder, as claimed by some, this would naturally be least on the 
coasts of Brittany bathed in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. So if the Veneti were carrying their unthreshed but 
ripe or ripening * grain into their towns it must have been near 
the end of June at the earliest. 

The facts presented enable us to date the opening of the 


*I assume that it was near enough ripe to be of some use. I cannot 
agree with Meusel’—“ nattirlich wollten sie es auch den Romern nicht 
lassen, wenn es spater reif wurde”. To accomplish this they had but to 
cut it down and let it spoil on the ground, or to burn it. 
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campaign not earlier than late May and not later than early 
July. 

After the close of the campaign against the Veneti, Caesar 
marched against the Morini and Menapii, a distance stated by 
Holmes (Cong. of Gaul, p. 68) to be “ over four hundred miles ”’ 
and by Meusel* to be “ wenigstens 600 km.” The time of 
departure is roughly indicated in 27, 2—hiems suberat and in 
28, 1—eodem fere tempore, etsi prope exacta iam aestas erat. 
Compare this with the closely synonymous statement in IV, 20, 
I—exigua parte aestatis reliqua . . . etsi in his locis . . . ma- 
turae sunt hiemes and noting that in the latter instance Caesar 
yet gathers his fleet and sails for Britain on the 27th of August,’ 
we may infer that Caesar’s departure from the Veneti was about 
the end of August. 

Other data corroborate this. In II, 2, 5, Caesar leaves his 
base at or near Vesontio and marches in about fifteen days to 
the territory of the Remi on the north bank of the Marne. 
Benoist et Dosson give the distance at about 230 km. (143 mi.). 
Weare not told that he was hastening, yet he could hardly have 
been loitering, as he arrived “de improviso celeriusque omni 
opinione””. A corresponding rate of march in the present in- 
stance would require some forty days. The paucts diebus of 
III, 29, 2, is vague and relative. It may have been a week, ten 
days, or a fortnight. At any rate we cannot be far wrong in 
assuming that some fifty days elapse between his departure and 
the continuous rains of 29, 2, undoubtedly identical with the 
October rains of that region.’ 

Again, the wind and the calm’* of c. 15 point to August as 


*Cf. IV, 28, 1—post diem quartum, etc., and 29, 1,—eadem nocte 
accidit, ut esset luna plena. Calculations show that this full moon was 
on the night of August 30/31. 

*Cf. A. Girault de Saint Fargeau, Dict. de la France, t. 3, ἢ. 335 (Dép. 
de Pas-de-Calais)—‘* A cette époque (solstice d’été) les vents... 
aménent les beaux jours, qui ne sont constants que vers la mi-aout, en 
septembre et les premiers jours d’octobre. En automne, les vents sont 
constamment ouest-nord-ouest et sud-ouest; ils annoncent toujours une 
température humide et froide, et des ouragans qui presque chaque 
année causent des dommages considérables.” 

* See Napoleon III. (Hist. de Jules César, t. II, p. 143, ἢ. 2) —“ D’aprés 
le mémoire de M. le comte de Grandpré, capitaine de vaisseau, inséré 
au Recueil de la Société des antiquaires de France, t. II, 1820, le vent 
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the time of the decisive naval engagement and the end of the 
campaign. Once more, a long campaign is indicated by the 
statement in 12, 3—“ Haec eo facilius magnam partem aestatis 
faciebant ” and by Dio Cassius, XX XIX, 40, 3—zacay ὀλίγον τὴν 
ὡραίαν μάτην ἀνάλωσεν. So all the data lead us to the conclusion 
that Caesar left the place about the end of August. 

IV. In the following table the local time of high water, 
morning and evening, for certain days in the year 56 B. C., 
Julian, for Port Navalo, Quiberon Bay, France, latitude 47° 
32’ 58” N., longitude 2° 54’ 36” W., was computed for me by 
Mr. O. H. Tittmann, superintendent of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and president of the National Geographic 
Society, and the time of sunrise and sunset for the same days 
and place has been computed by Commander Harris Laning, 
head of the Department of Navigation at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Especial thanks are due these gentlemen for the assis- 
tance so generously given. The writer has added in the right- 
hand column the length, in hours and minutes, of the natural 
day at each date. 


B.C. Julian. water, water, | Sunrise. | Sunset. 
ey A.M. | P.M day 


ΜΆΑΓ. Υ οὐ ν ἐ ιν cena. 5 40| 605 6 οο] 600 12 00 
POE cig Sued iereednw aa 4 00 4 25 5 42 6 18 12 36 
PDE Vic isaceiaee che terse 12 05 | 12 30 § 25 6 35 13 10 
ADE) νὴ caste tances 700| 7 25 506! 652 13 46 
BY ἐς ce τύ ονα ὠς μή ΝΣ 4 05 430| 457] 707 14 10 
May II. 12 20 | 12 45 4 30 7 21 14 42 
May 21. 730! 755] 423] 7 37 15 14 
May 31. 415] 440, 417] 7 43 15 
jane 11. I 35 200| 412 7 48 15 36 
UNC 31 245i oases cate 900! 925 4 10 7 50 15 40 
jury aoe ewes da beta οὐκ εν ον 5 00 5 25 412 7 48 15 36 
WY TT ce oes ee Rie dase’ e 2 00 2 25 417 7 43 15 26 
July 21 935 | 1000; 424] 7 36 15 12 
JULY S160 s tes νὸν εν δῶν νῳ 5 10 5 35 4 36 7 24 14 48 
Aug. τὸ 2 20 2 45 4 48 7 12 14 24 
PUR τ co sictadewsinbeseos Ir 10 | II 35 5 07 65 13 46 
Aug. 31 6 20 6 45 5 22 6 33 13 16 
Sept. 10 3 25 3 50 ς 38 | 6 22 12 44 
SE0C21 o556scGueeea tena’ I2 20 | 12 45 5 59 601 |" 1202 


devait étre est ou nord-est, car on se trouvait vers la fin de été. 1] 
parait que ces vents régnent ordinairement a cette époque, et, lorsqu’ils 
ont soufflé le matin, il y a calme plat vers le milieu du jour.” 
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This table shows: 

1. That the length of time, on any given day, between the 
ante-meridian and the post-meridian high-water is, at Port 
Navalo,’ twelve hours and twenty-five minutes. 

2. That the length of the dies naturals, or its equivalent 
horarum XII spatio, exceeds this period of 12 h. 25 m. every 
day between April 1 and September 10, also for a few days 
before the former and after the latter of these dates. For 
each day between these limits, Caesar’s statement is absolutely 
true. 

3. That there were periods of a few days each, about June 1 
and 15, July 1, 15 and 31, when it was actually high-water twice 
the same day between sunrise and sunset. Caesar could not 
have failed to notice this because of its effect upon his opera- 
tions. This well may have suggested to him the form of his 
statement. Some of these periods admirably accord with the 
approximate dates, previously determined, of the opening of the 
campaign. 

Whatever defects may be found in the method or data used 
to determine the approximate limits of the campaign against 
the Veneti cannot vitiate the fact that we have not the slightest 
reason to believe that the campaign was either begun or con- 
cluded outside of that portion of the year in which each day 
exceeded twelve hours and twenty-five minutes in length. 

V. Caesar in his extant works has twenty-four other instances 
of the form accidit. The context shows that the tense of 
twenty-three of these is secondary.’ Caesar’s usage, then, 
strongly favors a past tense here. A positive decision, however, 
appears in the fact that the statement is false for more than 
half the time, if one takes it as a present tense expressing a 
general truth. Onno day of all that portion of the year extend- 
ing from about a week before the autumnal equinox to about as 
long after the vernal equinox is there in Quiberon Bay high- 
water twice on the same day between sunrise and sunset or 
within an equivalent length of time. If, on the other hand, we 


*There would, of course, be little appreciable change in the data of the 
table for any part of Quiberon or Morbihan Bay. 

7 Only in B. G. VI. 14 is it primary and general. The Continuators 
have the form twelve times, of which eight are secondary and four 
primary. 
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take acctdst as a past tense stating what actually did happen all 
during that definite period of the campaign as a most serious 
obstacle to his operations, and if we take hora in the only sense 
in which it would be understood by the contemporary reader, the 
statement expresses unqualified truth. No criticism made 
against it longer holds. SBts is no longer a source of trouble, 
and spatio can only be the usual ablative of “time within 
which ”. Thus all elements of doubt vanish and the clause is 
an example of that clearness of expression for which Caesar 15 
so justly admired. No emendation is necessary or desirable. 
We may then in conclusion heartily endorse this statement of 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356): “‘ Non potuit melius haec res dici quam 
est dicta ab Caesare, nec peius verba eius potuerunt intelligi 
quam factum ab interpretibus.” 
SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Grove City CoLrece. 


III—A POINT IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The thought which underlies this paper is the conviction 
that in the Antigone, so far as the main issue of the play is 
concerned, Sophocles meant to represent Antigone as wholly 
sinless and Creon as completely in the wrong. Though 
Antigone suffered, even unto death, her suffering is no proof 
of guilt. Ere the deed was done which caused her death, she 
spoke of herself, rightly, as about to die, if die she must, ὅσια 
πανουργήσασα (74). Again, when the deed had been done, 
when, apparently, there was none to take her part, at least 
openly, nevertheless, unhesitatingly and rightly, as the guards 
led her away to death, she cried, Aevocere .. . οἷα... πάσχω, THY 
εὐσεβίαν σεβίσασα (940-943). Kreon’s suffering, on the other 
hand, the poet meant us to regard as the proper outcome 
of sin. 

For effective presentations, from certain points of view, of 
these ideas reference may be made to Jebb’s discussion‘in the 
Introduction to his edition of the Antigone (2nd edition, Cam- 
bridge, 1891), to Professor M. W. Humphreys’ edition of the 
Antigone, pages xliii-xlviii (New York, 1891), and to the 
brief, but excellent treatment in James Adam’s The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, 164-166, 168 (2nd edition, Edinburgh, 
1909). The purpose of.the present paper is to call attention 
to certain evidence in support of these ideas which, so far as I 
know, has never been presented in their support. I have in 
mind a recurrent φρὴν or φρονεῖν motif in the Antigone, the 
consideration of which will, I hope, leave no doubt that the 
analysis given above of the poet’s purpose is correct. Antici- 
pating what I hope to show, I may say here that a subtitle to 
the play might well be Φρόνημα Versus ᾿Αφροσύνη, Right Think- 
ing Versus Wrong Thinking, Wisdom Versus Folly, or, True’ 
Wisdom is it to Obey God rather than Man. 

This motif makes its appearance early. In 43, 45-47, An- 
tigone reveals to Ismene her intention of burying Polynices, 
spite of Kreon’s prohibition (43). This brings from Ismene 
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an impassioned plea (49-68), which begins thus (49-50): 
‘Ah me, think, sister mine, think (φρόνησον) how our father 
perished hated and with evil name’, etc. The injunction 
‘Think’, ‘Think’ occurs, then, within the first fifty verses; it 
rings through the play, in terms or by implication, over and 
over; in the twenty-six words with which the chorus brings 
the tragedy to a close (1347-1353) φρονεῖν occurs twice.? This 
injunction ‘Think’, ‘Think’ is from the outset the keynote of 
the play; the sequel is to show which of the protagonists, 
Antigone or Kreon, gives to it due heed. 

In the light of verses 49Q—<o, reinforced as they are by the 
rest of Ismene’s speech, it is not fanciful to interpret ποῦ 
γνώμης wor el; in 42, as implying ‘Think not on (such) des- 
perate deeds’. In 61 Ismene says ᾿Αλλ’ ἐννοεῖν χρὴ τοῦτο, 
x,t. A. In 67-68 she concludes her plea with the words ro yap 
περισσὰ πράσσειν οὐκ ἔχει νοῦν οὐδένα. From the point of 
view οὗ Ismene φρήν, φρονεῖν, νοῦς abide not in Antigone; 
Ismene is thus at one with Kreon in interpretation of An- 
tigone’s (purposed) conduct, though the considerations which 
lead her to this view are somewhat different from those which 
influence him. Thus, at the outset, from Antigone’s own 
sister, the one surviving member of her immediate family, 
comes the charge that what she purposes is lacking in wisdom, 
and we are impressed by the isolation of the heroine. 

The burden, then, of Ismene’s plea in 49-68 is ‘Be not so 
thoughtless’, ‘Be not so foolish’. To make this clear, the 
poet lets Antigone herself thus sum up Ismene’s speech (see 
95-96, in Antigone’s last utterance in this scene) : ‘ But let me 
and the misguided thinking (δυσβουλίαν) that proceeds from 
me suffer this dread fate’, or, more freely, ‘Let me be as 
foolish as I will and suffer the dread consequences ’. 

Kreon is fond, from the first, of φρῆν, φρονεῖν, and words of 
kindred meaning; to himself he is fount of all wisdom for 
Thebes and its people. Not specially significant, to be sure, is 
his use of φρόνημα in his entrance speech, in 168-169, where he 
praises the elders who constitute the Chorus ‘ because, though 
Oedipus was dead, with steadfast minds and thoughts (ἐμπέδοις 
φρονήμασιν) they tarried about the children of Oedipus’. But 


*For my renderings I am indebted somewhat to Jebb. 
*See below, page 314. 
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175-178, in the same speech, are important for us: ‘Impos- 
sible 15 it’, he says, ‘to learn out and out any man’s ψυχῆν τε 
καὶ φρόνημα καὶ γνώμην until he shall be seen under the test of 
occupancy of governmental positions and of administration of 
the laws’. When we interpret these verses in the light of the 
proud inaugural address in 178-191, we see that Kreon is 
claiming for himself a righteous ψυχῆ, correct φρόνημα, and 
impeccable γνώμη. In 179 he implies that his βουλεύματα are 
ἄριστα. All this he asserts in generalities in 175-IQI. 

Then, having in 192-206 announced his decree forbidding 
the burial of Polynices, he says, in summing up (207), τοιόνδ᾽ 
ἐμὸν φρόνημα, and he again asserts the rightness of his thinking 
by adding the words that make up the balance of his speech. 
Thus, in his peroration he uses φρόνημα, the most significant 
of the three words with which, in 176, he ushered in his 
inaugural address.? | 

At 223 the Guard enters.2 In 278-270, after he has finished 
his long narrative (245-277), the Chorus says, ‘O king, verily 
my mind has long been thinking (4 ξύννοια βουλεύει πάλαι) that 
this deed is something god-sent’. Thus, the first reaction of 
the Chorus, left to itself, unthreatened, uncowed, its first 
φρόνημα, is in sharp collision with Kreon’s (175-210): the 
deed that so excites Kreon’s wrath is to the Chorus a righteous 
deed, a deed sent on its way even by the gods. Kreon’s reply 
is swift and to the point (280-283) : ‘Stop, ere by your speak- 
ing you fill me with wrath too, lest you be found at one time 
both mindless (ἄνους) and old, for you say things not to be 


1The importance of φρόνημα in this speech of Kreon is emphasized 
by the fact that in 459 Sophocles makes Antigone use φρόνημα exactly 
as if she had heard Kreon’s words here: see below, p. 305. 

One other point may be noted here, not always, at any rate, noticed 
by editors. Kreon is not so sure after all as he would seem of the 
rightness of his φρόνημα : he protests too much, both here and in 639- 
680, in his appeal to his son. Kreon is not really a strong character: 
witness the quickness with which, in 1091-1107, he yields, spite of his 
bold words to Teiresias in 1033-1063. 

*It may be fanciful to note that within the first three lines of his 
speech the Guard uses the word φροντίς : on his way to Kreon with his 
unwelcome news, says he, πολλὰς... ἔσχον φροντίδων ἐπιστάσεις... He 
at least knew not where wisdom lay. Yet he was wise with the wisdom 
of Socrates, in that he knew his own ignorance. 
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borne, in saying that the gods have forethought (πρόνοιαν 
ἴσχειν) in this corpse’s behalf’. In effect he says, ‘ You under- 
stand not the φρόνημα of the gods’. In this speech again, 
dwelling on the aurs sacra fames, he declares (299-301) that 
‘This trains minds out of their true nature (ἐκδιδάσκει... φρέ- 
vas) and perverts minds that are good into setting themselves 
to deeds of shame’. Ina word, says Kreon, the φρὴν of him 
who buried Polynices is a corrupted φρῆν, his φρόνημα is per- 
verted. 

In the stichomythy of 316-319 the Guard uses ψυχῆ and 
φρένες with reference to Kreon; the references are, however, 
colorless. But, in 323, after Kreon, losing his head in wrath, 
has charged the Guard with having buried Polynices, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐπ’ ἀργύρῳ ye τὴν ψυχὴν προδούς, the Guard, waxing bolder, 
cries : 

ἡ δεινὸν ᾧ δοκεῖ ye καὶ ψευδῆ δοκεῖν. 


‘Alas, dread is it that he who thinks thinks in falsehoods too’. 
In 324 Kreon rejoins with xéppevé νυν τὴν δόξαν, ‘let thy fancy 
play with “thinks” as it will’. Here the Guard plainly calls 
Kreon ἄνους, though, to be sure, he applies the epithet to him 
in connection with a side-issue, not in connection with the 
great theme of the play: Which is the better ¢povmpa—to obey 
man or to obey god? Yet Kreon’s error in connection with 
the side-issue is a by-product of his error with respect to the 
greater question which gives rise to the side-issue. Twice, 
then, thus far, once from the Chorus of Elders, once from the 
humble Guard, we have had a hint that Kreon is not as wise 
as he thinks: in each case Kréon, by terrorism, brushes aside 
that hint. 

In the hymn in 334 ff. (the first stasimon), the Chorus 
makes itS second utterance since it heard the news that 
Polynices had been buried in defiance of Kreon’s decree (for 
the first see 278-279). This utterance, whose keynote is 
sounded in the famous words πολλὰ τὰ Seva (334), 1S con- 
demnatory of the act of him who had buried Polynices. 
Kreon has cowed the Chorus (278-279). One of the evi- 
dences of man’s δεινότης is the fact that ἀνεμόεν φρόνημα ἐδιδάξατο 


1There is a jeer here: ‘You talk of wounds to my ψυχή, my φρένες 
(317-319) : you have wholly betrayed your own ψυχή᾽. 
21 
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(335). In themselves these words might well involve praise; 
the immediate context in fact conveys just this connotation.! 
But the other side of the thought, that man’s δεινότης may well 
be an evil thing, the thought with which the Chorus began, 
comes to the fore again in 365-375, especially in 370-375: 
‘May he not be by the same hearth with me, may he not think 
as I think (ἐμοὶ... ἴσον... φρονῶν), the man, I mean, who 
doeth such deeds’. Here the Chorus condemns the φρόνημα of 
the unknown doer of the deed. At this very moment the 
Chorus sees Antigone, placed under arrest; hear its cry in 
380-384: 

ov δῆ που σέ γ᾽ ἀπιστοῦσαν 

τοῖς βασιλείοις ἀπάγουσι νόμοις 

καὶ ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ καθελόντες ; 


‘Surely, surely not you as disloyal to the laws ordained by the 
king they bring and as caught in folly’ °? The significant 
words of the question begin with ἀπιστοῦσαν and end with ἐν 
ἀφροσύνῃ καθελόντες. Here, then, we have from the Chorus the 
clear-cut statement that to disobey Kreon’s decrees 1s ἀφροσύνῃ, 
‘mindlessness ’. 

When the Guard entered the first time, in 223 ff., he used 
within three verses φροντίς Σ Now, again, within his first four 
verses, he uses ἐπίνοια and γνώμη, in verses that are, to me at 
least, full of significance: ‘O King, naught is there against 
which man should take his oath, for after-thought belies his 
first intent’ (ψεύδει yap ἡ ’xivowa τὴν γνώμην). He illustrates his 
thought by 390 ff.: ‘J swore I would never come to this pres- 
ence again (329): yet here lam’. Not even so keen a critic 
as Jebb noticed that in these words of the Guard Sophocles 
forestalled (summed up) the outcome of the play. Kreon had 
said in effect (176-210): ‘ Never will I bury Polynices’. In 
a very real and tragic sense ἔψευσε Κρέοντι ἡ ἐπίνοια ὁ τὴν γνώμην. 

In 450-470 Antigone makes the great speech that figures sc 


1 δεινόν τι, 334, may be either a compliment or the reverse. 

I have sought to give in the translation the involved word-order of 
the Greek. 

* See above, page 302. and ἢ. 2. 

*As thus applied to Kreon ἐπίνοια would remind one of ᾿Επιμηθεύς, 
the man who thought too late! 
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largely in all discussions of the poet’s purpose in this play. 
Here we need note only 458-460: ‘ For breaking these I was 
not minded, through fear of any mere man’s thinking (ἀνδρὸς 
. . . φρόνημα), among the Gods to pay the penalty’. Here (1) 
the issue is sharply drawn between the xnpvypa6’. . . dyparra 
κἀσφαλῇ θεῶν νόμιμα and the φρόνημα ἀνδρός (τινος). (2) An- 
tigone is made by the poet to talk exactly as if she had heard 
Kreon’s proud words in 207, τοιόνδ᾽ ἐμὸν φρόνημα.: Verse 458, 
under a veil of courtesy, is sharp enough; at 469-470, An- 
tigone, throwing off all disguise, says σοὶ δ᾽ εἰ δοκῶ viv papa 
δρῶσα τυγχάνειν, σχεδόν τι μώρῳ μωρίαν ὀφλισκάνω. It is φρόνημα 
against φρόνημα, the φρόνημα of one embodying in conduct the 
eternal laws of the gods against the φρόνημα of a mere mortal 
who has forgotten the will of the gods. 

After two verses by the Chorus, Kreon makes a long reply 
(473-496). His very first words are ‘But know that the 
minds that are over-stubborn (τὰ oxAnp’ ἄγαν φρονήματα) are 
laid lowest’. Here φρονήματα is a Roland for Antigone’s 
Oliver in 459. Four verses further on he says, ‘He is not 
wont to be high-minded (φρονεῖν μέγ᾽) who is his neighbors’ 
slave’. Opposition to Kreon’s plans by any one seems to him 
ἀφροσύνη. So, in 491-494 he describes Ismene as Avoodoa... 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπήβολος φρενῶν, and classes her among those ‘ who devise 
all things wrongly in the dark’. In 510 he cries to Antigone 
σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαιδεῖ, τῶνδε χωρὶς εἰ φρονεῖς; Of their right thinking, 
at least in public, he had made sure (281 ff.). 

The next passage that concerns us is 555-558. In the 
dialogue of 536 ff., conducted at first in distichs (536-547), 
presently in stichomythy (548-554), Ismene asserts, Antigone 
denies, that Ismene had had share in the burial of Polynices; 
though she had not been strong enough to act with Antigone, 
Ismene has the strength now to suffer with her. Now come 
555-550: ANT. ‘< You may not share my fate> for you chose 
to live, I to die’. Is. ‘But not with my words unspoken’. 
‘True’, says Ismene, ‘I left you to die, but only after a full 
expression of my views’, or, ‘ Yes, but not until I had pointed 
out how unwise your purposed conduct was, till I had done 


1See above, p. 302, n. 1. For an example of the retort courteous de- 
liberately made by Antigone, compare 523 with 522 (o8ra ... οὕτοι). 
See Humphreys’ edition of the play, page xlvii. 
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what I could to deter you’. The reference is to Ismene’s 
impassioned plea in 49 ff., beginning with φρόνησον (49) and 
ending with οὐκ ἔχει vow οὐδένα (68). Antigone’s next utter- 
ance Jebb translates by “One world approved thy wisdom, 
another mine”. Tothis Ismene answers: ‘And yet we are 
equally in error’. With Antigone’s reply in 559-560 this 
dialogue ends, and Kreon comments on it (561-562) by calling 
the sisters ἄνοι, ‘mindless’, the one ‘newly’, the other ‘ever 
since her life began’. To this Ismene replies (563-564) : 
‘Verily, O King, such mind as blooms for them abides not for 
(with) them that do (fare) ill, but steps away from them’. 

In the second stasimon (583 ff.) the Chorus dwells on the 
long story of suffering that marked the history of the Labda- 
kidai, ‘sorrows heaping high the sorrows of them that had 
died’. Hope there had been that Antigone and Ismene would 
escape, but (602-604) 


3 ΄ ld -~- - r 
κατ᾽ αὖ νιν φοινία θεῶν τῶν νερτέρων 
apg κόνις 1 λόγον 7’ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν ἐρινύς. 


‘But down these two, in their turn, the gods below reap, the 
gods and their dust, and mindlessness of words, and frenzy of 
spirit’. In 620-624 the Chorus says: ‘For with wisdom hath | 
some one revealed the famous word, The thing that is evil . 
seemeth good (δοκεῖν) some time to him whose mind (wits: 
φρένας) god driveth to destruction’. 

So, by this point, Ismene, Antigone’s sister, Kreon and the 
Chorus (all the representatives of public opinion) have united | 
in calling Antigone ἄνους and in characterizing her conduct as 
ἀφροσύνη. The result of such folly, says the Chorus thrice in | 
614-625, must be ἄτη, drat. 


Δ] prefer to keep κόνις with the MSS: see Jebb’s fine defence of it. 
The fact that all the subjects of κατ’... dua follow the verb makes 
the dislocation of the metaphor easier. Further, τῶν νερτέρων, set 
immediately before dug κόνις, makes κόνις at once easy and highly 
effective to one who recalls, by ear or eye, the earlier part of the play. 
The dislocation of the metaphor proves the emotion of the Chorus: 
in its excitement, lost wholly to reason, it belittles the obligation of 
burial, the great issue of the play. To replace κόνις by κοπίς is to spoil 
a wonderful phrase, that only a great writer could venture. κόρις λόγον 
τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν» ἐρινύς logically = ‘the dust sprinkled through frenzy 
of the wit, and with senselessness of speech’. Far indeed has the 
Chorus travelled with Kreon. 
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At 631 Haimon appears. Before he can or will speak, 
Kreon addresses him, hinting plainly that in all that he himself 
wills or does he counts on his son’s acquiescence, his son’s 
continued love. Haimon’s first speech is a masterpiece of | 
diplomacy (635-638) : ‘ Father, yours am 1, and so with δου 
sels good in mine interest (μοι γνώμας ἔχων χρηστὰς) you se 
them out straight; them I at least will follow, for no marriage 
in my eyes will ever rightly be a richer blessing to bear away 
than your good guidance (σοῦ καλῶς ἡγουμένου), As has been 
often noted, ἔχων and σοῦ καλῶς ἡγουμένου Kreon may interpret, 
indeed does interpret as causal in connotation, whereas Hai- 
mon means ‘tf you have’, ‘if you guide well’. The first two 
verses of Kreon’s answer (639 ff.) next concern us: ‘ Yes, 
my son, yes, this ’tis meet to keep ever in one’s heart, that all 
things else should stand behind a father’s thought’. ‘Whata 
father thinks is right’, is his creed, as before (174-210) it was 
‘What a ruler thinks is right’.1| His self-complacency is as 
yet undisturbed: has not the one person who sought to defy 
his will been discovered, and is she not in his power? So, 
again in this speech, in 648-651, he appeals to Haimon thus: 
‘Do not ever, O my son, fling forth your mind (wits: τὰς 
φρένας) under the spell of pleasure, for a woman’s sake, since 
you know’, etc. When Kreon’s speech is done (680), ere 
Haimon can reply, the Chorus says (681-682) : ‘To us indeed, 
unless we have been robbed of our wits by the passage of 
time,? you seem to speak wisely (φρονούντως, mindfully, wit- 
tingly) of the things of which you speak’. Thus a second 
time the Chorus ranges itself clearly on the side of Kreon: 
his will 1s wisdom, disregard of that will is folly. The first 
time was in 381-383, in the first words of the Chorus to 
Antigone. 

The opening verses of Haimon’s reply to his father’s long 
appeal are significant (683-691) : ‘ Father, it is the Gods that 
plant in men minds (reason, ¢pévas)—highest of possessions, 
as many as there are. To deny that there 1s wisdom in your 


1In this same speech, in 667-668, Kreon gives his definition of right 
thinking by a subject: the subject must obey the ruler καὶ σμικρὰ καὶ 
δίκαια καὶ rdvayria. Nowhere does he more plainly set forth his views ! 
Yet he protests too much: see above, page 302, note I. 

* Possibly there is an allusion here to Kreon’s taunt in 280-281. 
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sayings would lie beyond my powers, beyond my knowledge. 
Yet, since another too might have right on his side <in his 
thinking>, it is therefore my task, by nature set, to note, 
betimes, in your interest, what men do, what men say <with 
respect to your views and your conduct>; <this you cannot 
do yourself> for the man of the people will not say before 
you such words as would offend your ears’. Haimon’s effort 
to be tactful, to be diplomatic in his opposition to his father 
(oppose him he must) makes his meaning, at first sight, less 
transparent than it might be: some things he leaves to infer- 
ence. ‘In this way’, continues Haimon, in effect, ‘I know 
that our city thinks you wrong, and believes the maiden right 
(692-695) in saving her own brother’s body from mutilation 
(696-698): aye, for this, men Say, she should have golden 
honor (699-700). Believe not, therefore, that right lies only 
in what you think and in what you say (705-706)’. Then 
come these striking verses (707-711): 


ὅστις yap αὐτὸς ἢ φρονεῖν μόνος δοκεῖ, 

ἣ γλῶσσαν, ἣν οὐκ ἄλλος, } ψυχὴν ἔχειν, 
οὗτοι, διαπτυχθέντες, ὥφθησαν κενοί. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρα, κεῖ τις ἡ TOPOS, τὸ μανθάνειν 
πόλλ᾽ αἰσχρὸν οὐδὲν 1 x. τ. X, 


719-723, parts of the same speech, are also pertinent to our 
discussion. 

That Haimon’s appeal has had its effect on the Chorus is 
clear from 724-725. Less sure of its ground than when in 
681-682 it unreservedly praised Kreon’s doctrine of the right 
of kings to order, the duty of subjects to obey, without ques- 
tioning the rightness or wrongness of kingly order, the Chorus 
now suggests a compromise between Kreon and his son: 
‘each of you has right in his thinking, in his speaking: each 
should learn from the other’. To this Kreon replies furiously 
(726-727): ‘Shall men as old as I be taught to think (φρονεῖν) 
by one of nature such as his?’ Inthe stichomythy that follows 
(730 ff.) Haimon, finding his father intractable, at last plainly 
says what has been in his mind from the first (see on 635- 


*This is precisely the lesson his experiences ultimately teach Kreon.— 
One thinks here of Solon’s famous saying γηράσκω δ' αἰεὶ πολλὰ διδασ- 
κόμενος. 
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636) in 7531: ‘Wherein is it a threat, to make answer to 
empty thoughts (πρὸς κενὰς γνώμας Adyew)?’ This calls forth 
from Kreon the significant rejoinder (754) : 


κλαίων φρενώσεις, ὧν φρενῶν αὐτὸς κενός" 


‘To your sorrow will you put mind <in me>, yourself empty 
of mind’. Haimon replies (755), ‘If you were not my father, 
I should have said you think not well (εὖ φρονεῖν). I hope I 
am not merely riding a hobby when I see in Haimon’s last 
speech (762-765) once more the φρὴν motif: note τοῦτο μὴ 
δόξῃς, ‘Think not that, at least <whatever else strange and 
wrong you are minded to think>’, etc. So I find signifi- 
cance in the Chorus’s use of νοῦς, in 767, of Haimon, and in 
Kreon’s Spdrw, φρονείτω μεῖζον ἢ κατ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἰών (768), said of 
Haimon, and in his grim γνώσεται (779), used with respect to 
what Antigone is likely to learn concerning her conduct. 

Heretofore we have had the φρῆν, φρονεῖν motif mainly with 
respect to the conduct of Antigone, but to some extent also of 
the conduct of Kreon. Now the Chorus, dwelling on the 
power of Eros, introduces the motif with respect to the con- 
duct of Haimon toward his father in the interview just ended :? 
note 793, ‘ You, Eros, draw aside the minds (¢pévas) even of 
the righteous into unrighteousness, for their marring’. 

In 8o1 ff. there is a hint of rebellion—in spirit, at least—, 
by the Chorus against Kreon. Something of this spirit, per- 
haps, lingers in 816-822. The indecision of the Chorus, which 
renders it unable long to keep any definite position, leads to 
834-837, which Antigone interprets as a rebuke (839). In 
853-856 (which I interpret as Jebb does) the Chorus swings 
towards its position in 601-603: the sense is, ‘in part you 
are paying for your own recklessness (want of wisdom), 
in part, too, for your father’s lack of wisdom’. In its last 


ΕἼ keep the order of verses as given in the MSS (see Jebb). Verses 

744-745 sum up the play: 
Kr. ‘Apaprdvw γὰρ ras ἐμὰς ἀρχὰς σέβων; 
Har. Οὐ γὰρ σέβεις, τιμάς γε τὰς θεῶν πατῶν. 

So do 748-749: they plainly say that to defend Antigone is to defend 
Kreon himself and the rights of the gods as well. 

*This conduct, be it noted, was conditioned by Kreon’s own basic 
error: see the discussion above, p. 302, of the language of the Guard to 
Kreon in 323, 
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words to Antigone (871-875) the Chorus states the whole 
crux of the play—the conflict of man’s two duties, the duty to 
divine authority, the duty to human authority—and clearly 
ranges itself with Kreon, in its closing words (875): σὲ δ᾽ 
αὐτόγνωτος ὥλεσ᾽ ἀργά, ‘You your own self-knowing temper 
brought to ruin’. Antigone, says the chorus, essayed to know 
by herself what was right, heedless of the minds and thoughts 
of others: this self-knowing, this μέγα φρονεῖν, has wrought 
her doom. 

To this point, then, in the conflict of φρένες, of φρονήματα, 
Kreon is apparently wholly victorious. To be sure, the 
Chorus has had its misgivings (211-212, 724-725, 801 ff., and 
perhaps 816-822), but outwardly it has, in its final words to 
Antigone (853-856, 871-875), clearly sided with Kreon. The 
Guard at 323 had criticized Kreon, only to be driven off, with 
a threat. Haimon gave voice (687-700) to popular disap- 
proval of Kreon’s edict, but this the king disdains to meet (in | 
209-307 he had forestalled such a statement). Haimon had 
then for himself flatly condemned Kreon’s thinking (743-757), 
only to be cruelly taunted by his father. To all appearances, 
then, the human law was prevailing: Antigone was on her 
way to punishment, and naught as yet had happened to relieve 
the strange mystery—that obedience to the highest law, the 
divine law, was bringing only a grievous death. The voice 
of the gods has not yet been heard in decision between the 
thoughts—the ¢povnpara—whose collision is the theme of the 
play; and Kreon can say, self-satisfied? (889), ‘for I am 
holy-handed so far at least as this maiden is concerned ’. 

Antigone, going forth to die, utters the famous speech 
(891-928) which contains those verses so often discussed, 
go4-920. For my own part I cannot believe that Sophocles 
wrote 904-920. At first blush, however, 904, καίτοι σ᾽ ἐγὼ 
’ripnoa τοῖς φρονοῦσιν εὖ, bears on its face evidence of its 
genuineness in the phrase τοῖς φρονοῦσιν εὖ 3, i. 6. in the recur- 
rence of the φρῆν, φρονεῖν motif. But this argument will work 
equally well the other way: the insertion of such a significant 
phrase is precisely the sort of thing an interpolator would do 


1 He protests too much here as in 775 and earlier. He is not as sure 
as he seems. See above, page 302, note I. 
32] construe ed twice in this verse. 
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(see Professor Shorey’s fine presentation of this point in his 
review of Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, 
in The Classical Weekly 8 174). In the closing verses of this 
speech Antigone affirms her unwavering belief in the right 
ness of her position (924, and again in 926-927). This th 
Chorus sees clearly (929-930). Once again, in her very las 
.words, Antigone afhrms the rightness of her conduct (943) 
‘See what I suffer, τὴν εὐσεβίαν ceBicaca’. 

After the Chorus has sung the fourth stasimon (944-987), 
the voice of the gods begins to make itself heard, and the 
περιπέτεια! begins. Teiresias enters (988). At once Kreon, 
not so sure of himself as he had seemed (cf. p. 302, n. 1), 
senses danger (note νέον in his first question, 991). When 
Teiresias has bidden Kreon to hearken and obey Ais word, we 
have this significant colloquy (993-996) : 


Kr. Oidxovv πάρος ye σῆς ἀπεστάτουν φρενός. 
TEI. Tocydp δι᾽ ὀρθῆς τῆνδε ναυκληρεῖς πόλιν. 
Kr. “Exo πεπονθὼς μαρτυρεῖν ὀνῆσιμα. 

TEI. Φρόνει βεβὼς αὖ νῦν ἐπὶ ξυροῦ τύχης. 


Here Teiresias plainly tells Kreon that he has prospered thus 
far in his rule of Thebes only because he had heeded the 
divine. will as expressed to him through Teiresias, and he hints 
that, for some disregard of that will, he is now in danger. 
Teiresias’s long explanation (998-1032) begins with the words 
‘Learn thou wilt, hearing the signs of my art’. Kreon is to 
learn now a higher wisdom than his own; in 1015 he hears 
the dread words, hurled at him with startling suddenness : 


καὶ ταῦτα τῆς σῆς ἐκ φρενὸς νοσεῖ πόλις |! 


‘And all this sickness of our city springs from your mind 
(your thinking)’. The φρὴν on which he has prided himself 
so much has been fraught with woe to his city, in the for- 
feiture of favor divine (1019-1022). Then comes Teiresias’s 
injunction (1023-1032) : 

ταῦτ᾽ οὖν͵ τέκνον, Ppovnaov’? ἀνθρώποισι yap 

τοῖς πᾶσι κοινόν ἐστι τοὐξαμαρτάνειν᾽ 

210n the meaning of περιπέτεια, see Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of 


Poetry and Fine Art, 323. 
*7Ismene’s word to her sister, in 49! See above, pp. 300-301. 
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ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἁμάρτῃ, κεῖνος οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ 

ἄβονλος οὐδ᾽ ἄνολβος, ὅστις ἐς κακὸν 
Ἁ | LER > 9 ἢ 9 . 

πεσὼν ἀκεῖται μηδ᾽ ἀκίνητος πέλει 

αὐθαδία τοι σκαιότη τ᾽ ὀφλισκάνει. 1 


εὖ σοι φρονῆσας εὖ λέγω" τὸ μανθάνειν δ᾽ 
ἥδιστον εὖ λέγοντος, εἰ κέρδος λέγοι. 

What a swift and complete reversal of the situation! 
φρόνησον, said by Ismene to Antigone in 49, to induce her to 
give over a purpose unwise, is said now by Teiresias, spokesman 
of the gods, to the complacent and victorious Kreon; av6adia, 
charged by the Chorus against Antigone (875), is charged 
now by Teiresias against Kreon (1028) ! 

In a blustering speech (1033-1047) Kreon refuses to think 
as Teiresias would have him think (1023); he sets his own 
knowledge (1043-1044: εὖ yap οἶδ᾽ «. τ. A.) against that of 
Teiresias and the gods, and plainly hints (1045-1047) that the 
latter, having put his ‘wisdom’ to a wrong use, will suffer a 
shameful [4112 This leads to the following dialogue (1048- 
1052): Terr. ‘Does any mortal know, does any consider, how 
much the best of blessings is good counsel (εὐβουλία) ὁ’ Kr. 
‘ Best is it, I ween, as far as not tothink (μὴ φρονεῖν) is fullest 
mischief’. Terr. ‘ Yet this is the very sickness wherewith you 
are by nature full’. Since Antigone talked so scornfully of 
her own δυσβουλία (95), events have shown that her δυσβουλία 
and Teiresias’s εὐβουλία (obedience to the law divine) are one. 
1063 and 1064, too, are for us significant : 


Kr. ὡς μὴ ᾿᾽μπολῆσων ἴσθι τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα. 
TEI. ἀλλ’ εὖ γέ τοι κάτισθιϑδ x, τ. X. 


The knowledge that Kreon is now to gain is, that all his pre- 
vious thinking has been wrong, and that for the error of that 


1Compare Antigone’s words to Kreon, 469-470. 

Τῆς charge of bribery here is parallel to Kreon’s use of the same 
charge against the Guard (322). 

* Here Teiresias by his compound verb κάτισθι outdoes Kreon’s ἴσθι 
(the movement, in both Latin and Greek, is apt to be the other way, 
from the compound to the simple verb: compare 6. g. Antigone 1024- 
1025 ἐξαμαρτάνειν... ἁμάρτῃ). 
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thinking he will atone by deaths in his own household (1064- 
1079). The seer’s last words (1089-1090) bid Kreon have 


τὸν νοῦν... ἀμείνω τῶν φρενῶν ἣ νῦν φέρει. 


Kreon, sore dismayed, yields; once so (apparently) self- 
sufficient, he, first by implication (1095-1097), then in set 
terms (1098), asks counsel of the Chorus, whose thought he 
had at first so roughly rejected (278-281). This counsel 
comes first in general terms (1098), εὐβουλίας δεῖ... λαβεῖν; 
then, presently (1100-1101), εὐβουλία is defined in terms of a 
complete reversal of all that hitherto Kreon had thought so | 
wise. Against this advice he struggles (1102), only to be 
told by the Chorus (1104) that ‘swift-footed harms sent by 
the. gods cut short the foolish-minded (τοὺς xaxd¢povas) ’. 
Convinced against his will (1105-1106), Kreon now (1108 ff.), 
his δόξα changed (1111), seeks with all speed to undo what he 
had done to punish Antigone, saying, as he departs (1113- 
1114), ‘I fear that it is best to consummate one’s life in the 
keeping of the established laws’. In view of what has hap- 
pened since Teiresias’s entrance (988) Kreon has no need to 
define which laws he has in mind. One set of laws, surely, he 
had respected, yes, overmuch |! 

After the ὑπόρχημα (1115-1154) the Messenger enters, to 
tell of the deaths of Antigone and Haimon. After gloomy 
general reflections on the uncertainty of human destiny (1155- 
1171), he then, prompted by the Chorus (1172), tells his tale. 
That tale closes with four verses (1240-1243) most important 
for us: ‘ Dead, with arms about the dead, he lies, having gained 
the bridal consummations—hapless youth—in the halls of 
Hades; and he hath shown among mankind that lack of 
counsel (aBovAia) is direst evil laid on man’. Whereas up to 
988 the ἀβουλία seemed all Antigone’s, now a humble messenger 
hesitates not to condemn the ἀβουλία of his king. So, when 
Kreon reenters at 1257, bearing his son’s body, the Chorus 
unhesitatingly sees in what has befallen him οὐκ ἀλλοτρία ἄτη; 
Kreon has suffered αὐτὸς ἁμαρτών. That Kreon’s own spirit is 
broken, that he has given up the confidence in his own wisdom 


*We may note γνῷ, said of Kreon (1089) ; it is speedily followed by 
ἐπιστάμεσθα (1092), said by the Chorus, and by ἔγνωκα (1095), said by 
Kreon, One recalls γνώσεται (789), said by Kreon of Antigone. 
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he once professed, his first words show (1261-1267) : note the 
recurrence here of the φρὴν motif : 


δ 


ἰω, 

- ὃ , 1 ε ’ 
φρενῶν dvodpovwv! ἁμαρτήματα 
στερεὰ θανατόεντ᾽. 

ὦ κτανόντας τε καὶ 
θανόντας βλέποντες ἐμφυλίους " 
ὥμοι ἐμῶν ἄνολβα βουλευμάτων. 
aN - [4 é Ὶ ld 
ἰὼ παῖ, νέος νέῳ ξὺν μόρῳ, 
αἰαῖ αἰαῖ, 
3 [ 
ἔθανες, ἀπελύθης, 
ἐμαῖς οὐδὲ σαῖσι δυσβουλίαις. 


So in his next utterance (1272) he says οἶμοι, ἔχω μαθὼν δείλαιος. 
Eurydice’s last words, as reported by the "EgdyyeAos (1304- 
1305), heap further blame on Kreon; he again himself con- 
fesses his guilt (at 1323-1324). In his last utterance in the 
play (1339-1346) Kreon once more admits his unwisdom, and 
his responsibility for the deaths of son and wife, though he 
wrought those deaths οὐχ ἑκών. Then, that we may not miss 
the φρῆν motif, the Chorus, as it departs, says (1347-1354) : 


πολλῷ τὸ φρονεῖν εὐδαιμονίας 
πρῶτον ὑπάρχει χρὴ δὲ τά γ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς 
μηδὲν ἀσεπτεῖν " 3 μεγάλοι δὲ λόγοι 
μεγάλας πληγὰς τῶν ὑπεραύχων 
ἀποτίσαντες 


γῆρᾳ τὸ φρονεῖν ἐδίδαξαν. 


"Το think is far the primal part of happiness by favor divine 
(εὐδαιμονίας), and man should never lack in reverence toward 
the gods.* Prideful words of boastful men exact the penalty 
of mighty blows, and in the fulness of time thinking aright 
they teach’. The last words to ring upon our ears, to make 
claim on our minds are φρονεῖν and ἐδίδαξαν. Yet Jebb, splen- 
did critic that he is, can find nothing better to say on φρονεῖν 
in 1353 than “so soon after 1347: cp. on 76, 625 (ἐκτὸς ἄτας), 
956 (κερτομίοις) ᾿". 


Ὁ φρενῶν δυσφρόνων ΞΞΞ mentium dementium; compare mentes... de- 
mentes, Ennius, Annales 203 (Vahlen). 

*This recalls—in violent contrast—Antigone’s τὴν εὐσεβίαν ceBloaca. 

* Contrast the Chorus’s words at 873-875. 
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So, then, throughout the play speaker after speaker dwells 
on the thing he thinketh wise, he deemeth right under the 
peculiar conditions obtaining. For nearly a thousand verses 
Antigone’s claim that she is right finds no outspoken and un- 
wavering support save from her lover Haimon; that support 
the king brushes at last insultingly aside. The elders of the 
State (the Chorus), the king’s natural counsellors, have no 
sure thought: in any event they are too timid to oppose the 
king, even though their natural reaction (Jebb, page xxvi), is 
one of disapproval of his decree. To Haimon’s statement 
that the πόλις, the people, believe Antigone right Kreon gives 
no heed. To all appearances Kreon has won: the laws of 
man have triumphed over the laws of God, those laws reliance 
on which had prompted Antigone to her deed. 

But in this play, as so often in the drama, it is brightest 
before the darkness. With startling suddenness comes the 
message of Teiresias: Kreon’s sun is set. His wisdom 15. 
foolishness ; Antigone’s foolishness 15 wisdom supreme. There 
is none now so poor as to do reverence to Kreon’s φρὴν, to his 
ψυχῆ, tohis φρόνημαι His folly and his suffering are inseparably 
linked together—first by the gods, through Teiresias, then by 
the Chorus, then by the messenger, then by Eurydice, then by 
Kreon himself, and then in the final words of the play again 
by the Chorus, ‘ Prideful words of boastful men exact the 
penalty of mighty blows and in the fulness of time thinking 
aright they teach’. 

Can anyone really doubt what the poet thought of Antigone’s 
conduct? of Kreon’s conduct?! 


CHARLES KNAPP. 
Barnarp Cotiecz, CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. 


*Some reader of this paper may ask whether such a recurrent motif , 
can be found in any other extant (Greek) play. Tomy mind it matters 
little or nothing whether one can or cannot be found: at another time 
I shall make a search through other plays of Sophocles, at least, and 
mayhap in Aeschylus. One rebels at times against the tyranny of the 
demand for parallels. 

However, I have two parallels at hand, and both from one play—the 
Andria of Terence (a play which goes back totwo plays of Menander: 
see its Prologue 9 ff.). From end to end that play is concerned with a 
‘marriage, originally set for the day of the play itself (hodie). Though 
the consent of Chremes, father of the bride to be, has been withdrawn, 
Simo, father of the groom, Pamphilus, pretends, for reasons of his 
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own, that the marriage is to take place, and at once, hodie, ‘to-day’. 
This fact he communicates to Davus, his son’s slave, in 189: nunc htc 
dies (hodite, in noun form, as subject) aliam vitam adfert, alios mores 
postulat, and later to his son, in 254 (as quoted by the son, Pamphilus) : 
uxor tibi ducendast, Pamphile, hodse.. para, abi domum. Cf. Pamphi- 
lus’s words in 238: uxorem decrerat dare sese hodie mihi. 

There is not space to quote in full ail the other passages in which the 
motif recurs; I can only refer the reader to 301, 321, 322, 348, 354, 370 
388, 410, 413, 418, 513-514, 520, 534, 577, 582, 603, 654, 657, 706,916. The 
motif is found in the words of no less than seven characters: Simo, 
196, 388, 418, 529, 577, 916; Davus, 354, 410, 513-514, 582, 706; Pamphi- 
lus, 238, 254. 348, 657; Charinus, 301, 321, 322, 370, 654; Byrria, the slave 
of Charinus, 413; Chremes, father of the bride to be, 534; Mysis, slave 
of Glycerium, beloved of Pamphilus, whom he does, in fact, finally 
marry, hodte, 268 ff. (an exceptionally fine passage, psychologically 
sound and delicate). 

Yet, on 196 Professors Fairclough and Sturtevant both declare that 
hodie is there colloquial, with no temporal force. The former bids us 
“Translate here as now’; the latter says “omit in translation ”. 

In this play, again, there is a tam, ‘immediately’, motif. Davus, by 
excessive cleverness, has involved his young master in sore trouble. 
Reproached for this by his master, Pamphilus, Davus says, in 617, At 
tam expediam, and, in 622, Jam aliquid dispiciam. In 682 Pamphilus 
cries, in answer to a Factam from Davus, At tam hoc opust; to this, in 
683, Davus replies At tam hoc tibi inventum dabo. In the very rrext 
verse, Mysis, entering from her mistress’s house, and speaking to those 
within, says Jam ubi ubi erit, inventum tibi curabo et mecum adductum: 
her tam must have seemed to the audience an echo of the tam of Pam- 
philus and that of Davus. Meeting Pamphilus, Mysis says to him 

(687), Orare iussit, si se ames, era, tam ut ad sese venias. Compare 
also 704: Pa. Jam hoc opus est. Da. Quin tam habeo. Davus’s octus 
in 724 and 731 may be described as tam inthe comparative degree. As 
far off as 776, perhaps, we have an echo of all this in Davus’s words to 
Mysis about the baby: Nunc adeo, ut tu sis sciens, nisi puerum tollis, 
sam ego hunc in mediam viam provolvam. 


IV.—THE PERSONALITY OF THE EPICUREAN 
GODS. 


Before describing the extent to which the Epicureans 
attributed personality to the gods, it is important to bear in 
mind the place which Epicureanism gave to religion in life and 
the influence that the Epicurean school allowed to religion as a 
great impelling, uplifting influence for mankind. The ardor 
of Lucretius, Velleius and Philodemus is so intense that there 
is no gainsaying the testimony of these Epicureans. We are 
not to interpret their fervid testimony as an expression merely 
of the individual experiences of these three exponents, but as 
representing the explicit purpose of the founder of the school 
whose intent rested as a solemn obligation upon the conscience 
of his disciples. We learn from Diogenes Laertius? that Epi- 
curus’ piety toward the gods was too deep for words; among 
the inalienable possessions of the virtuous man Epicurus * 
counted as of prime importance “holy opinions about the 
gods”. The letter to Menoeceus closes as follows: Ταῦτα οὖν 
καὶ τὰ τούτοις συγγενῆ μελέτα πρὸς σεαντὸν ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτός... καὶ 
οὐδέποτε οὔθ᾽ ὕπαρ οὔτ᾽ ὄναρ διαταραχθήσῃ, ζήσεις δὲ ὡς θεὸς ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις. ὃ Lucretius had unbounded enthusiasm for his mas- 
ter and his master’s definitive opinions about the gods and the 
proper worship of them. Velleius, too, was stirred by a pro- 
found admiration and reverence for Epicurus and had the 
mystic’s rapture for the mighty power of Infinity that inspired 


1Diog. Laert. X, 10, τῆς μὲν γὰρ πρὸς θεοὺς ὁσιότητος. .᾿... ἄλεκτος ἡ 
διάθεσις. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, Ὁ. 364. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 133; cf. Usener, p. 65. For ἃ study of Epicurus, as 
a religious enthusiast, see Picavet, De Epicuro Novae Religionis Auc- 
tore, 1888, and by the same author “ Epicure Fondateur d’une Religion 
Nouvelle” in Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel. xxvii (1893), pp. 315-344. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 135; cf. Usener, p. 66. Cf. Lucretius, III, 322; 
Philodemus, Περὲ Εὐσεβείας (Gomperz, 1866), p. 148, vv. 12-19; idem, 
De Deor. Victu, VH’ VI, col. 1, in Usener, Ὁ. 258; “ L’Inscription 
Philos. d’Oenoanda” in Bull. de Corr. Hell. xxi (1897). p. 369, vv. 
2-10. col. 4. 
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great and earnest contemplation. Philodemus came under the 
same spell of this dogmatic evangel and shared the conviction 
that worship of Epicurean gods of “surpassing power and 
goodness ” was instinctive. The same imperial power was 
exercised over the mind of Diogenes of Oenoanda" as late as 
two hundred years after Christ. 

The very first of the “ Fundamental Maxims ” of Epicurus 
is concerned with the question of divinity and we find: Τὸ 
μακάριον καὶ ἄφθαρτον οὗτε αὑτὸ πράγματα ἔχει οὔτε ἄλλῳ παρέχει, ὥστε 
οὔτε ὀργαῖς οὔτε χάρισι συνέχεται. ἐν ἀσθενεῖ γὰρ πᾶν τὸ τοιοῦτον. 
The note that is appended to this, the first of the Κύριαι Δόξαε, 
howsoever obscure in other respects, clearly comments on divine 
nature as beyond the reach of our senses, as recognizable in its 
essence through reason alone and as perfected in human form. 
It was inevitable that Epicurus should also associate with 
divinity supreme wisdom, beauty and justice.“ Epicurus dog- 
matically maintained certain predicates of divinity as funda- 
mental essentials, but at the same time allowed wide latitude 
to speculation regarding the gods : πρῶτον μὲν τὸν θεὸν ζῷον ἄφθαρ- 
Tov καὶ μακάριον νομίζων, ws ἡ κοινὴ τοῦ θεοῦ νόησις ὑπεγράφη, 
μηθὲν μῆτε τῆς ἀφθαρσίας ἀλλότριον μῆτε τῆς μακαριότητος ἀνοί- 
κειον αὐτῷ πρόσαπτε. πᾶν δὲ τὸ φυλάττειν αὐτοῦ δυνάμενον τὴν μετὰ 
ἀφθαρσίας μακαριότητα περὶ αὐτὸν δόξαζε5 With Epicurus’ fun- 
damental conceptions of God in his heart and mind, the 
Epicurean worshipper was free to make such other associations 


*Philodemus, Ὁ. 128, vv. 12-22; idem, de Musica, VH’ I, c. 4, 6, in 
Usener, p. 258. 

2 Diogenis Oenoand. Fragmenta (William, 1907), e. g., pp. 18-19, pp. 
51-56, etc.; cf. also Sen. Ep. 25, 5: stc fac, inquit, omnta tamquam 
spectet Epicurus. 

* Diog. Laert. X, 139 [Usener, p. 71]; cf. Diog. Laert. X, 97 [Usener, 
p. 42], Diog. Laert. X, 77 [Usener, p. 28], Lucretius, II, 646-651, Cic. 
N. D. I 17, 45. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 132 [Usener, Ὁ. 64]: Τούτων δὲ πάντων ἀρχὴ καὶ rd 
μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν φρόνησις .... ἐξ ἧς al λοιπαὶ πᾶσαι πεφύκασιν dperal, δι- 
δάσκουσα ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν ἡδέως ζῆ» ἄνευ τοῦ φρονίμως καὶ καλῶς καὶ δικαίως 
« οὐδὲ φρονίμως καὶ καλῶς καὶ δικαίως» ἄνευ τοῦ ἡδέως. 

* The truth of his theological doctrine was guaranteed by the founda- 
tions of πρόληψις (or anttctpatto) upon which it rested, and further 
fortified by deductions from nature and reason; see Cic. N. D. 1 17, 
44—18, 49. 

* Diog. Laert. X, 123 [Usener, pp. 59, 60]. 
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as were compatible with these fundamentals or essentials. 
There was a remarkable freedom within these limitations,’ 
allowing many a rapprochement between the Epicurean philoso- 
phy of religion and the orthodox beliefs that were the subject 
of reconstruction. The differences between the two systems 
have often been dwelt upon and the bitter hostilities between 
the two are well known; the points of contact, however, are 
more likely to escape observation. It will be my aim to prove 
that the Epicurean school carried over from the old religion 
definite concepts of individuality and personality that distin- 
guished one god from another,—whereby the gods were much 
more clearly visualized to the Epicurean vision than has been 
commonly conceded.” 

The worshipful Epicurean who comprehended the essentials 
of Epicurean theology and who, following the dictates * of the 
founder of the school, engaged in established worship, found 
himself worshipping gods characterized and differentiated by a 
wealth of personal associations to which he could subscribe. 
The worshipful Epicurean was peculiarly subject to reactions 
from participation in cults that did honor to different divinities. 
Ta δὲ τοσαῦτα λεγέσθω καὶ νῦν, ὅτι τὸ δαιμόνιον μὲν ov προσδεῖ[ τ] αί 
τινος τιμῆς, ἡμῖν δὲ φυσικόν ἐστιν αὐτὸ τιμᾶν μάλιστα μὲ[ν] ὁσίαις 
[ὑ]πολη[ψ]εσιν, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τοῖς κατὰ τὸ πάτριον παραδεδομένοις 
[ἐ]κάστωι τῶν κατὰ μέρος It was the old gods, worshipped 
under the old names, that constituted the nucleus of the 
Epicurean pantheon. The Epicurean polytheism was _ based 
on the Hellenic,” to such an extent in fact that Philo- 
demus could not conceive of the gods as speaking any other 


1Cf. Schoemann, De Epicuri Theologia, 1864, Ὁ. 12: Permittendum 
igitur ut de his, quae sciri nequirent, pro suo quisque captu quod 
maxime probabile et cum iis, de quibus certo constaret, consentaneum 
videretur, ex coniectura secum ipse statueret. 

?Schoemann, De Epicuri Theologia, 1864, p. 18; Zeller, The Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics [tr., Reichel, 1892], p. 469; Wallace, Epicu- 
reanism, 1908, pp. 205, 206, 209; Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and 
Poet, 1907, pp. 263. n. 2, 279, 281, 285; cf. Cic. N. D. I 29, 80: si una 
omnium facies est, .. si enim nihil inter deum et deum differt (see also 
I 20, 84). 

*Philodemus, pp. 118, 120, 126, 127, 128. 

*Philodemus, De Musica, VH' I, c. 4, 6 in Usener, Ὁ. 258. 

* Philodemus, p. 84, vv. 24-34. 
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than the Hellenic tongue or something closely akin to 
it. The Epicurean gods were the ancient gods purified, 
refined, etherealized. The Epicurean School waged war, not 
against the gods of Greece and Rome, but against the false 
popular and false philosophic notions about the gods.” Con- 
scientious worship was no slight intellectual effort. There was 
much in the cults that to Epicurean intellectual piety seemed 
unworthy and untrue; all that was in violation of Epicurean 
denial of the old theory of divine Providence or all that was 
out of harmony with Epicurean ideal ethics of the Godhead 
was offensive to Epicurean reason, in worship. Epithets of 
γενέθλιος, θεσμοφόρος and φυτάλμιος were, literally interpreted, 
false epithets as applied to Zeus, Demeter and Poseidon. Plu- 
tarch * accused the Epicureans of plucking these appellations 
from the gods. Very true! but rebellion against false epithets, 
I mean to show, was part of a religious movement that aimed 
at establishment of pure and true concepts of Zeus, Demeter, 
Poseidon, and all the other gods of Greek religion. Philo- 
demus’ concern was that the wise man should entertain pure 
and sinless opinions of God, should comprehend God’s great 
and august nature, and especially at the festivals proceed to 
this knowledge.” The Lucretian exhortation was to the same 
effect, counselling the Epicurean worshipper to banish from 
his mind whatever was “ degrading to the gods and inconsistent 
with their peace ”.” The Epicurean philosophy of religion and 
thé Epicurean theoretic theology did not conflict with all of 
the ancient pagan premises, but could carry over whatever 
attributes met with the approbation of Epicurean sense, reason 


?Philodemus, De Deor. Victu, VH' VI (Naples, 1839), col. xiv—«at 
γὴ Ala ye τὴν Ἑλληνίδα νομιστέον ἔχειν αὐτοὺς διάλεκτον, ἣ μὴ wéppw.... 
καὶ μόνον οἴδαμεν γεγονότας θεοὺς 'Ἑλληνίδι γλώττῃ χρωμένους. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 123. θεοὶ μὲν γὰρ εἰσίν" seq., in Usener, p. 60; Lucre- 
tius, V, 1198-1203. 

*Plut. adv. Col., c. 22, 1119 E. 

*Philodemus, Ὁ. 106 [Usener, p. 258], p. 120, vv. 18-20. 

*Lucretius VI. 68-69; cf. II, 652-657. Lucretius here gives his con- 
sent to the old use of the names of gods as symbolism. But such 
metonymy or symbolism was harmless and did no violation to the Epi- 
curean belief in the true nature and life of the gods: 1, 250; II, 472; 
III, 221; IV, 1107, 1168; V, 656, 897, etc. 
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and experience.’ Epicurean worship permitted an acceptance 
of and emotional surrender to all truth and to all the symbolism 
to which the Epicurean could give intellectual assent. 

Let us take, as partially illustrative, Velleius’ extended exposi- 
tion and criticism * of the views of philosophers." Throughout 
runs a fundamental note, the Epicurean belief that the material- 
istic gods possess a form and organism such as we recognize in 
human creation to be superior to all others. The body of the 
gods is most beautiful, subject to neither bodily nor mental 
affections, free from the ravages of disease, age and oblivion, 
and not requiring sleep. The divine body is immortal,’ knowing 
no beginning and no end. Divinity experiences sensation and 
possesses reason, such as is in harmony with its body and 
possible only through the medium of the body. His happiness 
is that of the prudent and powerful God for whom quiet is a 
corollary of beatitude. This representation of the gods, quite 
in accord with the fundamentals of Epicurus himself, is obvi- 
ously a reconstruction of older beliefs with especial emphasis 
upon the cherished theory of anthropomorphism. Besides, 
Velleius resented as fatal to religion all tendencies towards 
spirituality, towards allegorizing, towards a differentiation 
between a natural god and popular gods." He thought so much 


’The logic of this situation was accentuated for every Epicurean at 
all serious in his religious inquiry by his emotional appreciation of the 
externals of noble ceremony. In the De Rerum Natura there is not 
much evidence to indicate the poet’s emotional inclination to the ritua- 
listic and ceremonial side of the organized religion of the Roman 
people. The invocation and the account of the Magna Mater cult give 
us our only real clues. Other religious material is now and again em: 
ployed inthe interests of poetry without provoking enthusiasm; temples, 
altars, groves, sacrifices, shrines and images of gods are all mentioned 
but appear as a poor symbolism to express divine immortality. Yet 
against this negative evidence we have the majestic description of the 
Cybele cult—bene et extmie .. disposta—and we read in it the pro- 
found influence of ceremonial upon the esthetic nature of Lucretius; 
cf. Philodemus, p. 128, vv. 5-12. 

*Cic. N. D. I 10, 25... 15, 41. 

*Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Em- 
pedocles, Protagoras, Democritus, Plato, Xenophon, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and others. 

*Cf. Philodemus, p. 8, vv. 25-32; Lucretius, passim. 

*Cf. Philodemus, on allegory, pp. 77, 79, 80, 85, on natural vs. popular 
gods, pp. 72, 84. 
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in the terms of the old anthropomorphic polytheism that these 
more liberal views were, to his mind, no less prejudicial to 
religion than the mythologies of poets, the errors of the Magi, 
the madness of Egyptians or the extravagant notions of the 
multitude, which from ignorance of the truth was at all times 
involved in uncertainty. Epicureans’ participation in estab- 
lished religious ceremonials, sacrifices, worship, festivals and 
prayers of the national religion, their continued use of the old 
terminology of names and epithets, must have resulted in a 
preservation to a large extent of distinct personalities of a Zeus, 
a Hera, an Apollo, an Ares, a Dionysos, a Demeter, an Athena, 
an Aphrodite, a Rhea, a Hestia, a Hermes, or in Rome of 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vulcan, Ceres, Neptune, Bacchus, 
Magna Mater or of Venus.’ It is difficult to see how Epicurean 
participation in organized Graeco-Roman religion could have 
resulted otherwise than in a maintenance of distinctions between 
the gods and goddesses of their worship. 

Velleius says that Zeno in his interpretation of Hesiod’s 
Theogony entirely destroyed the established notions of the 
gods;” for he excluded Jupiter, Juno and Vesta and those 
esteemed divine from the number of the gods. Again, in 
criticism of Chrysippus, Velleius is indignant at the Stoic 
interpretation of Jupiter, Neptune, Ceres and other gods. Vel- 
leius wished to retain the concepts of Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, 
Neptune and Ceres instead of entirely destroying them as he 
conceived that the Stoics had done by their theories of origins.“ 
Velleius’ dogmatism is a protest in favor of older beliefs which 
the Epicureans did not attack as iconoclasts but as reconstruc- 
tionists, rescuing what was acceptable to Epicurean reason. 

The reply of the Academician and pontifex, Cotta,—unspar- 
ing ridicule and criticism of Velleius’ exposition that it is— 
throws further light upon the question of the personality of the 
Epicurean gods. Cotta was opposed to limiting our conception 
of God to the human form and argued for greater freedom. 
He says: 


“Non pudet igitur physicum, id est speculatorem venato- 


11 mention the names of these gods because they all come under dis- 
cussion in Epicurean texts. 

*Cic. N. D. I 14, 36. 

*Cic. N. D. I 15. 39-40. *Cf. Cic. N. Ὁ. III 25, 64-65. 
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remque naturae, ab animis consuetudine imbutis petere testi- 
monium veritatis?” ? 

i. e., the Epicureans, in their conclusions about the form and 
nature of the gods, were too much influenced by the accidents 
of Graeco-Roman religion and theology. Cotta, on the other 
hand, undertook to rise above such local and temporal con- 
ditions. 

“Isto enim modo dicere licebit Jovem semper barbatum, 
Apollinem semper imberbem, caesios oculos Minervae, caeruleos 
esse Neptuni. Et quidem laudamus Athenis Vulcanum eum, 
quem fecit Alcamenes, in quo stante atque vestito leviter apparet 
claudicatio non deformis. Claudum igitur habebimus deum, 
quoniam de Vulcano sic accepimus.” ? 

Cotta contended that the Epicureans were too much attached 
to the old and he ridiculed the thought of the gods in human 
form as an arbitrary assumption of age and convention. 

“ Quid, si etiam, Vellei, falsum illud omnino est, nullam aliam 
nobis de deo cogitantibus speciem nisi hominis occurrere? 
tamenne ista tam absurda defendes? Nobis fortasse sic occur- 
rit, ut dicis; a parvis enim Jovem, Junonem, Minervam, Nep- 
tunum, Vulcanum, Apollinem reliquosque deos ea facie novi- 
mus, qua pictores fictoresque voluerunt, neque solum facie, sed 
etiam ornatu, aetate, vestitu; .. . . Quid igitur censes? Apim 
illum, sanctum Aegyptiorum bovem, nonne deum videri Aegyp- 
tiis? Tam hercle quam tibi illam vestram Sospitam, quam tu 
numquam ne in somnis quidem vides nisi cum pelle caprina, 
cum hasta, cum scutulo, cum calceolis repandis.” * 

Cotta’s ridicule of Velleius and the Epicurean system carried 
him to extremes, no doubt, but the underlying significance of 
his stinging rebuke 15 clear. 

“ Habebam, inquis, in animo insitam informationem quan- 
dam dei. Et barbati quidem Jovis, galeatae Minervae; num 
igitur esse tales putas?” 

These passages from Cotta’s review show plainly enough 
what was in Cotta’s mind, viz., that he thought the Epicureans’ 
conceptions of the separate gods were all too much influenced 
by earlier premises, that their theoretic, speculative theology 


1Cic. N. D. I 30, 83. 3 Cic. N. D. I 30, 83. 
*Cic. N. D. I 29, 81-82, *Cic. N. D. I 36, too. 
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had been cramped by older beliefs upon which it was built and 
of which it was an outgrowth; and that the Epicurean vision 
of gods not only included a Jupiter, a Juno, an Apollo, a 
Minerva, a Neptune and a Vulcan, but that these conceptions 
were too much restricted by artistic or fanciful associations of 
popular art and cult.1. But this result was not only a possibility 
or even a probability, but indeed a psychological inevitability 
under all the circumstances,—determined by the original free- 
dom allowed under Epicurus’ princtpalia, by Epicureans’ con- 
tinued participation ? in established forms of worship and by 
the profound Epicurean belief in the anthropomorphic nature 
of the gods,’? which facilitated this distinction * between divini- 
ties and the retention of those ideal characteristics of the 
individual gods not in conflict with the Epicurean definition 
of divinity. | 

Epicureanism went beyond the old polytheism, and that 
innumerable company of new gods remained nebulous and 


*See Picavet, p. 109, and Masson, Ὁ. 289, on the influence of sculp- 
ture upon Epicurean thought; also, Cic. N. D. I 30, 85 Novi ego Epi- 
cureos omnia sigilla venerantes. 

? Cf. Significance of Worship and Prayer among the Epicureans, T. A. 
P. A. xxxix (1909), pp. 73-88. 

*Cic. N. Ὁ. I1 17, 45: Restat ut qualis eorum natura sit, considere- 
mus; in quo nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine oculorum aciem 
mentis abducere. Ea difficultas induxit et vulgo imperitos et similes 
philosophos imperitorum, ut nisi figuris hominum constitutis nihil pos- 
sent de dis immortalibus cogitare; cujus opinionis levitas confutata a 
Cotta non desiderat orationem meam. 

*The “physical constitution” of the Epicurean gods did not prevent 
an ascription to them of distinctive and differentiating noble personal 
qualities. Lachelier, Les Dieux D’Epicure, Rev. de Phil. I (1877), pp. 
264-266; Scott, The Physical Constitution of the Epicurean Gods, Jour. 
of Phil. XII (1883), pp. 212-248; Guissani, Lucretius (1896), vol. I, pp. 
227 ff.: Gli Dei Di Epicuro; Munro, Lucretius (1893), vol. II. p. 293; 
Mayor, Cic. N. Ὁ. (1891), vol. I, p. 143 ff.; Hirzel, Untersuchungen, pp. 
46-90. These arguments represent an effort to reproduce the doctrines 
of Epicurus about the “ physical constitution” of the gods. The whole 
argument was part of esoteric Epicurean wisdom, “4 recondite and 
technical doctrine”, accepted as confirmation of the belief in the im- 
mortality of the gods. Butas R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (1910), 
p. 296 has said: “the identity of these cascade-like gods would, after 
all, differ from human identity in degree only and not in kind”. 

*Philodemus, Ὁ. 84, vv. 26-30; cf. also all arguments resting on the 
ἰσονομία theory (6. g. Cic. N. D. I 19, 50). 
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vague, comparable in a sense to the numina of old Roman 
religion and the umbrae of Roman eschatology. But a com- 
plete denial* of the personalities of the old gods, crystallized 
to the Graeco-Roman imagination by a long period of time 
and process of thought, was not part of Epicurus’ plan or an 
element in Epicurean speculation. The Venus-Aphrodite of 
the Lucretian invocation has not lost her personality. She 
possesses all the attributes of divinity as Epicureanism con- 
ceived divinity, but in inspiring grace and exalted beauty she is 
the goddess of the old Graeco-Roman world.” In the aspira- 
tion of the Roman poet there exists a blending, in perfect 
harmony, of theological definitions with older, warmer attri- 
butes of divinity acceptable to Epicurean experience. Venus 
is addressed as queen of the skies, the earth and the seas, whose 
power animates all living things throughout the whole natural 
universe of which she is the chief ruler. But to the old idea 
of the goddess of regeneration a loftier significance is given.® 
The sensitiveness of Lucretius was peculiarly aware‘ of the 
insidious and compelling influence of nature’s marvellous and 
majestic power over minds less courageous,—a power which 
in the thunder, in the lightning, in storms at sea, in appalling 


1Si una omnium facies est (Cic. N. D. I 29, 80) is the hypothesis of 
hostile criticism which, levelling away all distinctions between Epicurean 
deities, contemplated an indistinguishable uniformity among these gods. 
Ridicule (Cic. N. D. I 27, 76; I 44, 123; II 23, 59; De, Div. II 17, 40) of 
these divinities was inevitable as well as bitter criticism (Cic. N. D. I 
41, 115-116; I 43, 121-44, 124) not only of worship of gods who did not 
appear to care for mankind, but also of the Epicurean employment 
(Plut. adv. Col. c. 11, r112 C; Non Posse Suav. Vivi sec. Ep. c. 21, 1102 
B; Origen. contra Cels. VII 66, in Usener, p. 259) for purposes of wor- 
ship, of the old machinery of cults, rituals and festivals. Despite cari- 
cature of the gods themselves, despite condemnation of Epicurean 
worship and prayer, in spite of charges of sham, hypocrisy and cow- 
ardice, the fact remains that for the sincere Epicurean the gods re- 
mained a reality and an entity of greatest inspirational value. The 
question of personality of the Epicurean gods must take some account 
of the explicit expressions and clear implications of Epicureanism 
itself. 

* See, for another view, Masson, p. 261. 

*For interpretation of this Lucretian invocation as an Epicurean 
prayer, see Cl. Phil. II (1907), pp. 187-192, and T. A. P. A. xxxix 
(1909), p. 88. 

‘Lucretius V, 1204-1209. 
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earthquakes, awakened a dread of gods with limitless control. 
Lucretius’ knew well that the natural human instinct of the 
Italian and his predisposition toward an animistic interpreta- 
tion of nature might readily influence the imagination of even 
one trained in Epicureanism to accept, again, the imperium of 
Roman gods as harsh task-masters of his destiny. But such a 
step was far removed from the natural and permissible Epi- 
curean retention of ideal associations of peace, beauty and love 
and predication of such qualities with the individualized Epi- 
curean goddess of the remote tnter-mundia. Venus in a finer 
spiritual sense remains the delight of gods and of men and the 
blessed mother of the Aeneadae. 

In contrast to the tendency toward Universalism involved in 
Stoicism, the Epicureans by the terms of their philosophy of 
religion and by their religious experience were conservators 
of what seemed best in the older polytheism of Greece and 
Rome. Epicurus predicated immortality of the gods, and this 
imaginative flight of the idealist* was his supreme effort to 
maintain the true gods of Hellas above all change and cor- 
ruption. 

GeorcE DePpuE Hanpzsits. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Sept., 1915. 


‘Lucretius VI, 56-63. *Cf. Hicks, Ὁ. 298. 


V.—MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM. 


The interpretation of the phrase molle atque facetum, Hor. 
S. I, 10, 44, which 15 offered by Professor Jackson, Harvard 
Studies, 25, 1914, pp. 117 sq., is at first sight so simple and so 
attractive that one is tempted to agree at once. “ With refer- 
ence to the Eclogues ”, he says, ἢ. 137, “ Horace had in mind— 
no more specific qualities than the simple style and the Attic 
charm ”, but this conclusion is but one of many which result 
from his arguments. And when one examines the evidence on 
which these conclusions are based, it seems in some cases to be 
so contradictory that one is compelled to wonder whether he has 
not proved too much. 

His conclusions briefly stated are as follows: 1. This phrase 
“contains in itself an allusion to the plain style”, the genus 
tenue, as defined by the rhetoricians, since both mollis and 
facetus are used by writers on style as specific epithets to 
describe this genus. 2. This style was the ideal of the Atticists, 
—according to Professor Jackson, the novi Attici and the 
novi poetae of Cicero,—as represented in oratory by Brutus 
and Asinius Pollio and in poetry by Calvus. 3. Horace and 
Vergil were brought during their earlier years into close asso- 
ciation with this group, and, because of this association, chose 
the genus tenue for their earlier writings. This is shown 
by the kindly references in their poetry to Asintus Pollio, and 
by the allusions in it to “ the three-fold classification of style ” 
and to the genus tenue as their stylistic ideal. 

It will be agreed, I think, that if Horace intended this phrase, 
molle atque facetum, to designate the genus tenue, both these 
epithets must be in a “ rhetorical sense appropriate only to the 
genus tenue”. This is what Professor Jackson claims for 
facetus (p. 130), but in regard to mollis he makes no such 
definite assertion, saying simply (p. 127), that it may point to 
the use of the plain style. It follows also from his argument 
regarding the relationship between the two poets and Pollio 
that their ideal of the genus tenue will be that of Pollio and his 
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circle; if Cicero’s ideal differs from this it is not Cicero’s ideal 
or any other’s but that of Pollio which Horace would call to 
mind. 

The interpretation of these words as stylistic epithets is not, 
we are told, p. 118, to be learned from Horace; mollis so used 
occurs twice in this tenth satire, and once in the Odes, 2, 12, 3, 
facetus only in this passage and “ perhaps in the fourth satire 
of the first book (7) as an epithet of Lucilius ”. We find cited, 
therefore, from Latin and Greek rhetoricians, a goodly number 
of examples of those two words and their synonyms (mollis, 
remissus, lenis, facetus, urbanus, elegans, etc.), in which they 
serve to characterize the genus tenue. That the words are used 
by the rhetoricians with this connotation no one will deny, but 
what we wish to know is whether Horace uses them as they are 
used by the writers on style, and the answer to this question we 
cannot learn from any one except Horace himself. 

Let us look first at the use of facetus in S. 1, 4, 7: Lucilius— 
facetus, | emunctae naris, durus componere versus. If facetus 
here is not used as it is by Cicero and other writers on style as 
a technical epithet referring to the genus tenue, then it may not 
be so used in the phrase under discussion, and facetus may not 
have the same meaning in both passages; if it is used as a 
technical epithet then Horace is not at all consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius. This follows from a passage which, 
curiously enough, Professor Jackson does not quote, S. 1, 10, 
65 sq.: Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, | comis et urbanus, fuerit 
limatior idem | quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, | 
quamque poetarum seniorum turba; that is, according to Hor- 
ace, Lucilius was facetus but not urbanus, as is clearly seen 
from vs. 13, and yet urbanus in its use as a stereotyped epithet 
of the plain style (p. 134) is a synonym of facetus (p. 127). 
Horace, however, as every one will agree, is consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius; clearly, therefore, facetus and urbanus 
cannot be synonyms in these passages, and Horace could not 
have had in mind any specific reference to the genus tenue of the 
Atticists. Nor does urbanus always have this connotation even 
in the treatises on style; Tacitus, Dial. 18, applies the term to 
Cicero, and Cicero was not an Atticist, at least in Pollio’s and 
Professor Jackson’s definition of the term. 

The same uncertainty, it seems to me, attaches to the use of 
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the word mollis. This word, Professor Jackson finds, is used 
in Cicero “ with reference to both compositio and metaphors 
as a feature of the plain style” (p. 125), a feature of the style 
of “the Atticist Marcus Calidius ” (p. 120), and it is this sense 
of the word, he maintains, which Horace adopts in S. 1, 10, 56: 
quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripta legentis | quaerere, num 
illius, num rerum dura negarit | versiculos natura magis factos 
et euntis | mollius. That these words, however, have any specific 
reference to the genus tenue of the rhetoricians I very much 
doubt; Horace is simply pointing out the ever-present contrast 
between mollis and durus, and-the meaning is that the rugged- 
ness of Lucilius’ character is reflected in the ruggedness of his 
verse. If, however, we must understand mollis as a technical 
stylistic epithet, referring to the genus tenue of Pollio and his 
circle, then nothing but confusion results. Just as Horace calls 
Lucilius durus (S. 1, 4, 8), the antonym of mollis (p. 121), and 
denies that his compositio is mollis, so Tac. Dial. 21 describes 
Asinius Pollio as durus et siccus, and Sen. Ep. 100, 7, denies that 
his compositio is mollis: de compositione non constat: quidam 
illam volunt esse ex horrido comptam ; quidam usque eo aspera 
gaudent, ut etiam quae mollius casus explicuit, ex industria 
dissipent et clausulas abrumpant, ne ad exspectatum respon- 
deant. Lege Ciceronem: compositio eius una est, pedem servat 
lenta et sine infamia mollis. At contra Pollionis Asinii sale- 
brosa et exsiliens et ubi minime exspectes relictura. Denique 
omnia apud Ciceronem desinunt apud Pollionem cadunt. Here 
then we have the explicit statement that the style of Pollio, Pro- 
fessor Jackson’s representative of the Atticists, was lacking in 
one of the chief qualities of the plain style championed by the 
Atticists, and that the style of Cicero, his opponent, possessed 
this quality. We know, moreover, that not only did the style 
of Pollio not possess this quality, but that he, or at least some 
of his circle, criticised Cicero because his style did possess it; 
cf. Quint. 12, 10,12: M. Tullium . . . et suorum homines tem- 
porum incessere audebant ut tumidiorem et Asianum .. . ac 
paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem. 

These are not the only passages, however, which show that 
the quality of style denoted by mollis was not characteristic of 
any one genus. According to Diony. Hal. de Comp. 180, cited 
by Professor Jackson, p. 119, the style of Isocrates and of Theo- 


‘Digitized by δ 
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pompus (id. ad. Pomp. 6, 786) possessed this quality, and these 
writers, surely, were not representatives of the genus tenue. 
Cic. Brut. 38 uses the word to describe the style of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and Demetrius is expressly named by Cic. Or. 92 as 
the chief representative of the middle style. Again, Cic. Brut. 
274 applies the same word to the style of “the Atticist M. 
Calidius ” (Jackson, pp. 120, 125). But was he an Atticist in 
the same sense in which Calvus or Pollio was an Atticist? By 
no means. According to Cic. Or. 75, the so-called Atticist was 
summissus et humilis, consuetudinem imitans; and he adds, 
eum tanquam e vinculis numerorum eximamus: sunt enim 
quidam, ut scis, oratori numeri—observandi ratione quadam, 
sed alio in genere orationis, in hoc omnino relinquendi. This 
definition is clearly at variance with the description of the style 
of Calidius given in Brut. 274, in which especially to be noted 
is the statement, nec vero ullum aut durum (compare above of 
Pollio) aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum; . . . nec 
vero haec soluta nec diffluentia, sed astricta numeris, non aperte 
nec eodem modo semper (as was true of Pollio, Sen. Ep. 100, 7), 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusis. Calidius may have been 
an Atticist,1 but he certainly was not, as Professor Jackson 
would have us believe, the same kind of an Atticist as Pollio; 
the very fact that he employed rhythm differentiates him from 
the latter, who, in order to avoid rhythm, did violence to the 
natural word order,? and he was, moreover, mollis, while Pollio 
was durus. It follows, therefore, that Horace, since he uses 
molle as a complimentary term, could not have meant by it 
a reference to the genus tenue of which Pollio was the champion, 
for Pollio’s style did not possess the quality nor did his circle 
look with favor upon it. Finally, we may note that mollis is 
applied to the style of Maecenas in Macr. Sat. 2, 4, 12; idem 
Augustus, quia Maecenatem suum noverat stilo esse remisso 
molli et dissoluto, etc. Professor Jackson, p. 126, apparently 
understands these words to imply that Maecenas was an Atticist 
and an exponent of the genus tenue; this he could not have been 
if we adopt Cicero’s ideal of this genus. Sen. Ep. 114, 4, says of 
his style: videbis eloquentiam ebrii hominis, involutam et erran- 


*Cf. Rohde, Rh. Mus. 41, p. 176; dessen “ Atticismus ” jedenfalls kein 
ganz unverfalschter und ungemischter gewesen sein kann. 

* Cf. the fragments of his history cited in Sen. Suas. 6, 24, and Norden, 
Kunstprosa, II, Ὁ. 262; Schanz, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit*. Pt. II, p. 31. 
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tem et licentiae plenam; cf. Quint. 9, 4, 28, and contrast the 
words of Cic. Or. 77: solutum quiddam sit nec vagum tamen, ut 
ingredi libere, non ut licenter videatur errare. Nor did he hide, 
according to Tac. Dial. 26, the “ curling-pins ” of style which, 
says Cic. Or. 78, were never allowed to show in the neat and 
well-dressed style of the Atticist. Moreover, his rhythm was 
so pronounced that scholars have been uncertain whether the 
fragments preserved in Quint. 9, 4, 28, are prose or poetry. 
This differentiates him at once from Atticists of the type of 
Pollio, and marks him as a follower of the Asiatici.1 And yet 
Sen. Ep. 114, 6-7, after laughing at his queer style, the verba 
tam improbe structa, tam neglegenter abiecta, tam contra con- 
suetudinem omnium posita, can say: hanc ipsam laudem suam 
corrupit istis orationis portentosissimae deliciis. Adparet enim 
mollem fuisse, non mitem. Does Seneca use mollis here in the 
same sense in which he uses it in connection with Cicero, sine 
infamia mollis? Clearly not; the derogatory sense of the word 
as used by Macrobius and Seneca in the former passage recalls 
the description of Maecenas in Vell. 2, 88, 2: otio ac mollitiis 
paene ultra feminam fluens. In view, therefore, of the diversity 
of usage of the word mollis, we cannot conclude that Horace 
was referring in using it to the genus tenue, least of all to the 
stylistic ideal of Pollio and his circle. 

There remains one other use of mollis and similar words 
which Professor Jackson cites in support of his position. Be- 
cause Horace and Vergil contrast the humbler themes of their 
earlier poetry with the lofty themes of the epic, tenues grandia, 
is evidence, in his eyes, that they are referring specifically to 
the genus tenue in contrast to the genus grave in the technical 
sense in which these expressions are used by the writers on 
rhetoric; that Horace, moreover, thereby refers to the three- 
fold division of style, and to the stylistic ideal of the novi Attic1. 
Surely this is going too far. The contrast between the lighter 
forms of verse and the epic is, as Professor Jackson notes, p. 
123, traditional, and is found in all poets, even in those whose 
style has nothing in common with the genus tenue; by Statius, 


* Cf. Norden, I, p. 293; Schanz, Pt. II, p. 20: Die sparlichen Prosafrag- 
mente—erregten eine Zeitlang Aufmerksamkeit durch ihren sonder- 
baren Stil der sich in seltenen Worten, gesuchten Wendungen, un- 
natiirlichen Stellungen gefiel, also an die asianische Manier sich anlehnte. 
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for example, in a poem, Silv. 1, 5, which is a stock example of 
the ἔκφρασις, the pet product of the rhetorical schools,’ and which 
is characterized by all the commonplaces found in the writings 
of the supporters of the Asiatic1. 

It is hardly necessary, therefore, to point out the non sequitur 
of Professor Jackson’s argument that because Horace and 
Vergil sing in praise of Pollio they were in sympathy with the 
stylistic ideals of a literary group of which he was a representa- 
tive in “ their championship of the genus tenue ””. Such reason- 
ing would warrant the inference that, because these poets were 
protégés of Maecenas and praise their patron highly, they were 
in sympathy with his stylistic ideals, which is nonsense. More- 
over, in spite of the fact that Horace agreed with those who 
demanded greater refinement in style, in this tenth satire he 
speaks slightingly of Calvus, the novus Atticus and novus 
poeta κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν; cf. vs. 18-19, and note, too, the scornful use 
of “ doctus ” in vs. 52, the regular epithet of the Roman Alexan- 
drians. Nor did he agree with the Atticists in their stand for 
analogy (cf. Cic. Or. 76, consuetudinem imitans), for he speaks 
out boldly on the other side (cf. A. P. 46 sq.), nor in their love 
for the older authors (cf. his sneer in S. 1, 10, 67, poetarum 
‘seniorum turba). 

Not from his association with Pollio, therefore, or with any 
of the novi Attici did Horace get the stylistic ideal which he 
means to describe in his phrase molle atque facetum, for they 
were not molles, neither were they faceti.’ Nor are these words, 
as the examples I have quoted show, used consistently enough 
as technical stylistic epithets to warrant the conclusion that they 
must refer to the genus tenue. The old rendering, “ tenderness 
and charm ”, will do, but I am fanciful enough to see in molle 
‘““womanly tenderness ”, or simply ‘“ womanliness ” in the best 
sense, to believe that Horace refers to this most characteristic 
trait of the candidus animus he so greatly loved. 


M. B. OGLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


*Cf. Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit®. I, 321, 5. 

*Cf. Cic. Or. 89: quibus exceptis sic utetur sale et facetiis, ut ego 
ex istis novis Atticis talem cognoverim neminem, cum id certe sit quam 
maxime Atticum. 


VI—THE GREEK ARTICLE IN FIRST AND SECOND 
CENTURY PAPYRI. 


This investigation is made chiefly with a view to getting 
light on the New Testament use of the article—in case the 
papyri have any such light to offer. The documents exam- 
ined and here referred to are, almost without exception, non- 
literary papyri of the first and second centuries a. Ὁ. from the 
P. Oxy., Vols. I-IV. 

A phenomenon that at once claims attention is the very fre- 
quent occurrence of “Anarthrous Prepositional Phrases”’. 
The following—all more or less frequently met with in these 
papyri—will serve as examples (one reference is given for 
each): 

κατὰ καιρόν 34. 1]. 4, περὶ κώμην Κορῶβιν 45. 9, ἀπὸ κώμης Ψώβ- 
θεως 230. 4, ἀπ’ ‘Okuptyxwv πόλεως 38. 2, ἐν ἀγνιᾷ 73. 22, ἐπ᾽ ἀμ- 
φόδου πλατείας 51. 15, εἰς δημοσίαν ῥύμην 60. 2, ἀπὸ λιβὸς ῥύμης 
99. 7, ἐν οἰκίᾳ παγαθοῦ 51. 13, εἰς υἱόν 37. I. 9, ἀπὸ κοπρίας 37. I. 
7, ἐν χερσί 63. 7, κατὰ μητέρα 68. 8, μετὰ κυρίου 45. 6, μετὰ τελευ- 
τὴν αὑτοῦ 68. 14, εἰς κλείνην... ἀπὸ ὥρας θ 523. 

Some of these phrases quoted from the papyri may be 
duplicated, others closely paralleled, inthe N. T. κατὰ καιρόν of 
course is frequent. The papyri give us ἐν οἰκίᾳ ᾿Ε παγαθοῦ, and 
in Matt. 26: 6 we find ἐν οἰκίᾳ Σίμωνος, which looks much the 
same. A resident of Oxyrhynchus invites a friend to dinner 
ἀπὸ ὥρας 6 (at 9 o'clock), and the phrase ἀπὸ ἕκτης ὥρας in Matt. 
27: 45 presents a very similar linguistic phenomenon. The 
very frequent ἀπ’ Ὀξυρύγχων πόλεως of the papyri is paralleled 
by the N. T. ἐκ πόλεως Ναζαρέθ (Luke 2: 4). In P. Oxy. 63. 7 
(see above) we found ἐν χερσί, and the N. T. furnishes many 
examples of the anarthrous use of this noun with various 
prepositions. (See e. g. Matt. 17: 22; 26: 45; Luke 1: 71, 
74; 4: 11; Acts 2: 23; 7: 35; Gal. 3: 19.) With eis υἱόν 
(quoted above from papyri) cf. the same phrase in Acts 7: 
21 and Heb. 1: 5. With ἀπὸ κοπρίας cf. εἰς κοπρίαν in Luke 14: 
35—the only occurrence of this word in the N. T. 
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But even apart from this identity or similarity of phrases 
the mere fact that a strong tendency is observed in the papyri 
—as in the N. T.—to omit the article with nouns used in 
prepositional phrases is not without significance. It would 
appear that the great frequency of these short-cut phrases in 
the N. T. is simply another illustration of the close affinity 
between the Sacred Books and the common speech of the 
time. This being the case we should not be hasty in classing 
as “Hebraic”’ certain expressions which may well belong to 
this general class. It may be true that the use of such phrases 
as ἐν ἡμέρᾳ ὀργῆς and πρὸ προσώπον Κυρίου is due to Hebrew in- 
fluence, as Blass insists, but if so we need not suppose that 
even such a thoroughly Greek writer as Luke would greatly 
offend his linguistic “sense of fitness ’’ when he adopted them. 
They are close parallels to many expressions which Greek- 
speaking people of the time used every day. 

It is possible that in several passages the Revisers might 
have given us a slightly different translation if it had been 
possible for them to study the use of prepositional phrases in 
the papyri. For instance one who has made some such obser- 
vations cannot well doubt that εἰς πόλιν in Mark 1: 45 means 
“into the city”, as given in the margin, instead of “into a 
city ”,—as it stands in the text. In LukeB: 27 we are told of 
the Gerasene demoniac that “ for a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not ἐν οἰκίᾳ, but in the tombs”’. The mean- 
ing is certainly “in the house”, i. 6. “at home”, rather than 
“in any house”, as R. V. has it. In Heb. 1: 2 the marginal 
“ἃ son” as an alternative to “his son” might probably be dis- 
pensed with. Westcott’s rendering of ἐν συναγωγῇ (John 6: 
59; 18: 20) “in time of solemn assembly ” 1s a good illustra- 
tion of this sort of error. The use of this phrase seems to 
have been very similar to that of our corresponding expres- 
sion “in church”’. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that even 
such busy, matter-of-fact people as the writers of these non- 
literary papyri used the article with indifference. I have 
noted at least two cases where the article had at first been 
omitted and later inserted above the line. (See e.g. P. Oxy. 
113. 27.) In neither of these cases would the omission have 
been a serious grammatical offence, but evidently the writer 
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considered the matter important enough that a correction 
should be made. In accounts, receipts, etc., terse, business- 
like expression may be responsible for the omission of an 
article where it would otherwise be used; e. g. Moulton 
notes (Prol., p. 81) that “in family or business accounts 
among the papyri we find with significant frequency an item 
of so much εἰς πεῖν, with the dative of the persons for whom 
this thoughtful provision is made”. But examples of the 
regular articular infinitive with preposition are not wanting; 
6. g. P. Oxy. 69. 15: εἰς τὸ καὶ ἐμαὶ δύνασθαι τὴν κριθὴν ἀπολαβεῖν, 
“so that I may be able to recover the barley”; 76. 25: πρὸς 
TO... .. ἀνεύθυνόν με εἶναι, “in order to free me from responsi- 
bility”. As we have seen, the abbreviated expression ἐν οἰκίᾳ 
is very common in the papyri, yet the record of the law-suit 
of Pesouris vs. Saraeus furnishes us an illustration of sucha 
very “proper” usage as this: εἰς τὴν τοῦ ἡμετέρου οἰκίαν (P. 
Oxy. 37. 16). ἐπ’ ἀμφόδου πλατείας is quoted above, but we 
have also ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀμφόδου (P. Oxy. 257. 10)—the regular 
classical expression for “the same”. P. Oxy. 34. 2. 11 has 
a nice example of the of μὲν... of δέ construction, and in 
113. 29 a man informs his business correspondent ἔσχον... 
τοὺς τυροὺς τοὺς μεγάλους, “1 received the large cheeses ”’,—a dis- 
criminating use of the article surely, especially since it de- 
velops that it was the small cheeses that he had ordered. 

Reference may be made in passing to the omission of the 
article in “titular” expressions. This phenomenon—observed 
at the beginning of various N. T. books—is common in the 
headings of papyrus documents. Matt. 1: 1 reads Βίβλος 
γενέσεως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ υἱοῦ Aaveid υἱοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ. Just such terse 
expression is what one meets with almost constantly at the 
head of papyrus contracts, etc. E. g. P. Oxy. 261 :—érovs Sev- 
tépov Νέρωνος Κλαυδίου Καίσαρος... μηνὸς Νέου Σεβαστοῦ ἐν 
᾿Οξυρύγχων πόλει τῆς Θηβαΐδος. ὁμολογεῖ Δημητρία Xatphpovos κτλ. 
Or compare the opening of the Ep. οὗ [4π165--- Ἰάκωβος θεοῦ καὶ 
κυρίου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ δοῦλος ταῖς δώδεκα φυλαῖς... χαίρειν---- ἢ 
P. Oxy. 474, which begins—TAavrios ᾿Ιταλὸς orp(aryyois) καὶ 
βασιλ(ικοῖς) γραμματεῦσι νομῶν τῶν ὑπογεγραμμένων χαίρειν. It 
will be noticed that “ Plautius the Italian’ was not content 
with omitting articles, but used abbreviations as well. 

With regard to the use of the article with proper names a 
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good deal might be said, though perhaps the subject cannot be 
handled as definitely as we should like. Attempts to define 
the usage of the Classics have not been very successful, hence 
it is not to be expected that the writers of non-literary papyri 
will be found to have followed rigid laws in this matter. 
Deissmann has summarized the situation in the papyri, as he 
found it, under the following three heads (BPW. 1902, 1467 f.): 

I. Nicht selten sind von der Ptolemaerzeit an die Falle, 
in denen Personennamen, die zunachst ohne Artikel genannt 
sind, bei einer zweiten Erwahnung in demselben Texte den 
Artikel haben. 

11. Sehr haufig ist (von der Ptolemaerzeit an) der Ge- 
brauch des Artikels bei Vater- oder Mutternamen im Genetiv, 
die einem Personennamen beigefiigt sind. 

III. Schon in der Ptolemaerzeit werden Personennamen 
gelegentlich ohne erkennbaren Grund mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen. 

In brief Deissmann finds in the papyri two uses of the 
article with proper names which he is able to classify, and in 
addition not a few cases which seem to him to defy explana- 
tion. 

His first class is the familiar “Anaphoric” use, in which the 
article is roughly equivalent to our “the aforesaid ”’ or—less 
often—“ the well-known”. In my own investigations I have 
been surprised to find how frequently this classical usage is to 
be met with in the papyri. To be sure it is not always the 
case that a man’s name is first introduced without the article 
and that the article is used with each recurrence of the name, 
but neither is this the case in the Classics. It should not be 
expected that such a use would be universal—from the very 
nature of it. The following references will suffice, although 
many more illustrations can readily be found :—P. Oxy. 37. 
Col. 1, line 5-Πεσοῦρις ; line Q—rov Πεσούριος (also Col. 2, lineo); 
Col. 1, line 15—o Πεσούρις ; line 4--Σαραεῦν ; Col. 2, line 4---- τῆς 
Xapacvros. 38, line 3—Xvpos; line Q—rov Σύρου; line 12— 
Πασίωνος ; line 15—rov Πασίωνος. The same usage occurs with 
names of towns; see 6. g. P. Oxy. 475, line 15—a76 Σενέπτα (first 
occurrence) ; line 17—¢ev τῇ Yevérra; line 28—eis τὴν Σενέπτα. 

The use of the article before the genitive of the father’s or 
mother’s name appended to the name of a person, is, as Prof. 
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Deissmann says, “very frequent”. This again is a phenome- 
non familiar to readers of the Greek N. T. Cf. 6. g. the 
genealogical table in Luke 3: 23 ff.—vios Ἰωσὴφ τοῦ Ἡλεὶ τοῦ 
Mar6dr, κτλ. Is it quite correct, though, to say—as Moulton 
says (following Deissmann)—“ When a man’s father’s or 
mother’s name is appended in the genitive, it normally has the 
article’?! If I mistake not the article agrees with the preceding 
noun rather than with the one following, the construction 
being elliptical for τοῦ υἱοῦ (or τῆς for τῆς θυγατρός). In an 
example like παρὰ Πολέμωνος τοῦ Τρύφωνος (P. Oxy. 721. 2) the 
article might belong to either noun, as far as form is con- 
cerned but when the former noun happens not to be in the 
genitive case—or 1s in the feminine instead of the masculine 
gender,—then the question is more easily decided. Notee. g. 
the following :—P. Oxy. 45. 4—apa Ταποτάμωνος τῆς Πτολε- 
paiov; 48.8—ino .. . ᾿Αλοίνης τῆς Κώμονος ; 241---μητρὸς Πετοσίριος 
τῆς ᾿Αρπαῆσιος. I have not noticed any cases in the papyri or 
elsewhere that bear testimony conflicting with this. 

Another interesting thing may be observed about this par- 
ticular use of the article with proper names. It seems to have 
undergone a development as the centuries rolled by. Almost 
all the examples are embraced in the following types :-—(1) 
@owns Διονυσίου, P. Oxy. 251. 7. A. Ὁ. 44; (2) mapa Πολέμωνος 
τοῦ Τρύφωνος, 721. 2. A. ἢ. 13-14; (3) Διονύσου ᾿Απολλοδώρον Διονυ- 
σίου, 51. 2. Α. Ὁ. 173; (4) συνγραφὴν Θώνιος τοῦ ᾿Αρπαῆσιος τοῦ 
Πετσερωθώνιος, 241. 4. A.D. 98; (5) παρὰ Σαραπίωνος Ἡρώδου τοῦ 
᾿Εξοκῶντος, 74. 5. A.D. 116. That is to say, the father’s name 
alone may be added, or both the father’s and grandfather’s 
names. In the former case the article may or may not be used 
between the two names. In the latter case there are three 
different usages: no article at all is used, or two are used, or 
one is used—between the names of the father and the grand- 
father. Before the First Century a. ἢ. the addition of the 
grandfather’s name as well as the father’s had not to any exe 
tent come into vogue. The father’s name seems to have been 
regarded as sufficient identification, and the article was some- 
times used—sometimes omitted. Its omission occurs more 


*In view of the rule laid down by the grammars of classical Greek, 
the above is indeed an extraordinary statement. Compare Gildersleeve, 
S. C. G., 580, and see my note following this article—C. W. E. M. 
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often where the name of the person concerned.and that of the 
father differ in form (case or gender endings) so that the re- 
lationship is readily understood without the aid of the article: 
e.g. this would be true of Θοῶνις Διονυσίου but not of Ταποτάμω- 
vos τῆς Πτολεμαίου (both quoted above). This explanation, or 
the fact already noted of the terse mode of expression com- 
mon in “headings ’”’, will cover most cases of the omission of 
the article at this stage of the development.? 

During the First Century the custom of adding the grand- 
father’s name gradually gained ground, the fourth type given 
above being most generally used. The entire omission of the 
article, as in Type 3, is seldom seen except in headings or in 
passages characterized by terseness of expression. But after 
A.D. 100 a further and apparently final stage is reached, namely 
Type 5—the omission of the first article, while the second is 
retained. I have a theory as to the explanation of this which 
may or may not be correct. Latin influence has left not a few 
marks on the Greek of this period; may not this be one of 
them? The Roman custom of having two names instead of 
one was already coming into fashion among the Hellenists of 
Egypt. If aman did not have a surname what more natural 
way for him to get one than by using his father’s name 
with his own—of course dropping the article between them? 
What I am assuming is that we can trace here certain stages 
in a gradual and more or less unconscious linguistic movement 
which resulted in father’s names becoming surnames—to be 
further developed, in time, to family names as we have them 
to-day. This point perhaps has little practical importance, but 
it may be of philological interest to some.? 

In the N. T. the use of the article with names of places, as 
well as names of persons, is supposed to involve difficulties. 
On this point the papyrus testimony seems to be clear and 
consistent. εἰς ᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν, εἰς Μέμφιν, etc. are frequently met 
with, but as far as I have observed the article is not used 
unless it be anaphoric, as in the examples given above (ἐν τῇ 
Σενέπτα, etc.). This may be paralleled in the N. T. (See e. g. 
Acts 9: 3 and 10:24), and I think that there are few if any 
examples in the N. T. of the article used with names of cities 


1 See note 2. 
2In regard to the matter treated in this and the two preceding sec- 
tions, see my note following this article.—C. W. E. M. 
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which cannot be accounted for by this or some equally simple 
explanation. Again the ἀπὸ τῆς Θηβαΐδος, ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αρσινοείτου etc. 
of the papyri (names of large districts or sections of country) 
parallel the N. T. ἀπὸ τῆς Γαλιλαίας etc.—some such noun as γῆ 
Or χώρα or μερίς or νομός being understood. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the well-known fact that 
the papyri furnish plentiful illustrations of the ZavAos ὁ καὶ 
Παῦλος construction found in Acts 13:9. Two examples will 
suffice :—Atoyévys 6 καὶ “Eppaios (P. Oxy. 45. 1), and Atowoia ἡ 
καὶ Τααμόις (242. 13). 

The occurrence or omission of the article with names of 
months is a matter which gives room for reflection. I worked 
for a time on the theory that the names of certain months 
took the article regularly while others did not take it at all. 
But unfortunately the facts of the case refused to line up with 
my theory. You may find τῷ Mexeip μηνί in a half dozen docu 
ments in succession, then just when you are ready to go forth 
and proclaim that whatever be the habits of other months 
Mexeip always takes the article—just then you stumble upon a 
Μεχείρ without the usual escort, for no apparent reason. This 
is true of Egyptian and Roman month-names alike. Yet even 
here I think we may find an explanation—granting that we 
cannot deduce arule. We are dealing here with dates, and it 
is true of dates perhaps more than of almost anything else 
which men write that there is a tendency to shorten the ex- 
pression when possible. At the heading of a letter we usually 
write “July 21st” (or “21st July” in Great Britain)—not 
“the 21st of July ’, and just so the Egyptian Hellenist—as far 
as I have observed—never used the article with the name of a 
month when he was simply dating a document, whether at the 
beginning or the end. But just as we in the body of a letter 
are more likely to write “the 21st of July”, so the papyrus 
writer—if he had occasion to refer to a date in the body of his 
document—seems to have felt it more natural to use the 
article. But with these people, as with us, much depended 
upon personal idiosyncrasies, whether the writer were in a 
hurry, etc. The point is that we are dealing here with a 
special case; there is a reason for such peculiarities as are 
observed, and we must be cautious about drawing conclusions 
from these phenomena as to the genesauis situation with regard 
to the use or disuse of the article. - 
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Prof. Deissmann cites four examples under his third head; 
i. €. proper names having the article when there is no apparent 
excuse for its presence. It 15 interesting to note that at least 
two of these occur in intimate family letters, and are instances 
—as I think—of a usage that can be quite clearly defined. 
The references are P. Oxy. 117. 17--ἀσπάζου καὶ τὴν Κύριλλαν 
(a man’s letter to his brother) and P. Grenf. 53. 26—evpéOy ἡ 
Λούκρα, κτλ. (a woman writing to a father regarding the con- 
duct of his two daughters). As further parallels may be cited 
P. Oxy. 528. 18—o KodAoBos (letter of a man to his sister) and 
530. Q—rov Παυσιρίωνος (a man to his mother). This is a 
natural use of the article with the names of members of one’s 
own family and intimate acquaintances as is shown by most 
modern languages. It may be classed in a general way with 
the anaphoric use—with names of persons already referred 
to or well known to the reader. 

This investigation has been limited in its scope and does not 
pretend to be in any way exhaustive. Perhaps the most im- 
portant point which the evidence accumulated tends to enforce 
is the need of caution in assuming hap-hazard irregularity in 
the use of the article by κοινῇ writers—even those who wrote 
without a thought of being “literary”. For myself I may 
confess that until recently I have looked with favor upon the 
theory that in very many cases in the N. T. the article was to 
be explained only on the ground of certain rather vague 
“rhythmic considerations ”’; that 1s to say that a writer often 
would use the article or omit it according as he felt, instinc- 
tively, that his sentence would be better balanced thereby. I 
am still far from denying that such considerations may at 
times have been operative, but the evidence of these contem- 
porary papyri has taught me to be cautious in the application 
of this all too simple principle. I believe that comparatively 
few examples can be cited where the usage is not entirely 
explainable on other and more tangible grounds. 


FRANK EAKIN. 
Western THEOLOGICAL Seminary, PitrssuaaH, Pa. 


VII—NOTE ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE 
BEFORE THE GENITIVE OF THE FATHER’S 
NAME IN GREEK PAPYRI. 


The writer of the foregoing paper has been entirely too 
modest in his criticism of the statements of Deissmann and 
Moulton on the use of the article before the genitive of a 
parental proper name, and neither he nor they have had in view 
sufficiently the rule laid down in the grammars of Classical 
Greek. In his article in the B. P. W. 1902, col. 1467 fol., 
Deissmann discusses three uses of the article. The first section 
treats of the anaphoric use of the article with proper names. 
The second section states that when the name of a person is 
accompanied by the genitive of the name of the person’s father 
or mother, the use of the article with the parental name is 
very frequent. The third section expresses the view that there 
are occasional instances in which it 1s impossible to discern the 
reason for the use of the article with proper names of persons. 
The first and third sections contain illustrative examples; the 
second does not, the author claiming that it would be super- 
fluous to give examples. Theuninformed student or scholar— 
and it is for him that Deissmann was writing—would naturally 
conclude that, as in τὸν Νεχθμῖνιν, one of the examples cited in 
section one, the article τόν agrees with Νεχθμῖνιν, and as in τὴν 
Κύριλλαν, one of the examples cited in section three, the article 
τὴν agrees with Κύριλλαν, so, for example, in O. P. DCCXXI, 
2, παρὰ Πολέμωνος τοῦ Τρύφωνος, which might have been cited as 
an example of section two, the article τοῦ agrees with Τρύφωνος. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be entirely wrong, and the 
experienced papyrologist knows that τοῦ agrees with Πολέμωνος. 
So, for example, Wilcken, who, in his discussion of ‘Eppaios 
Ἑλένης τοῦ Τοθήους, Amh. P. 98, 6, in the Archiv fuer Papyrus- 
forschung, II, p. 133, lays down the rule that in such combi- 
nations the article always refers to the name that precedes, 
not to the name that follows. Nevertheless, to the scholar 
that is not familiar with the usage of the papyri, the language 
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of Deissmann’s second section is, to say the least, ambiguous 
and misleading. 

But, granting that Deissmann momentarily lost sight of the 
fact that he was not addressing scholars like himself, who 
would understand what he meant to say, what can there be 
said in extenuation of Moulton’s statement (Prol. p. 83 [com- 
pare Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 
761|): “ When a man’s father’s or mother’s name is appended 
in the genitive, it normally has the article’? By simply turn- 
ing the pages of, let us say, volume I of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, scores of examples may be found in which there is no 
article to connect the genitive of the appended parental name 
with the name of the son or daughter. Compare O. P. 
XXXVIII (49-50 A. D.), 3: Σῦρος Σύρου. 4: Σαραεῦτι ( fem.) 
᾿Απίωνοςς XXXIX (52 4.D.),8: Τρύφων Διονυσίου. XLII (295 
A. D.), very often, for ex., verso, col. I, 11 : ᾿Απφοῦς Θέωνος. 15: 
Ἑρμείας “Hparos, and more than forty other exx. in the same 
document. LVI (211 Α. ".), 18: ᾿Αμοιτᾶν Πλουτίωνος. LXVITI 
(131 A. D.), 2: Θέων Παυσείριος LXIX (190 A. D.), 21-22: 
Διογένης *ArodAwviov, LXXII (90 a. D.), 23: ᾿Αμόις Θέωνος. 
LXXIII (94 A. D.), 10-11: @apovnov (fem.) ᾿Αδράστου. Simi- 
larly in Ptolemaic papyri: Grenf. Pap. XVIII (132 8. c.), 
7-10: ᾿Απολλωνίῳ ᾿Απολλοδότου τῷ καὶ Ψεννῆσει ᾿Αρσιῆσιος... “Hpaib& 
Πτολεμαίου τῇ καὶ Τίσρει Παοῦτοςς XIX (129 Β. C.), 3-4: ᾿Απολ- 
λωνία Πτολεμαίουί.͵ἁ XXI (126 8. ς.},1 : Δρύτων Παμφίλου͵ XXIII 
(118 8. c.), 3: Καίης Πατῆτος. 5: ᾿Αρπαήσει Πόρτιτος. 

But, making every possible allowance for the ambiguity of 
Deissmann’s statement, and even pardoning, as an unhappy 
slip of the pen, Moulton’s substitution of the word ‘normally’ 
for Deissmann’s ‘sehr haufig’, one cannot withhold censure 
for another defect in the treatment of those scholars of the 
articular use in question. The defect is a radical one, and is due 
to the lack of proper consideration of the rules laid down in 
the grammars of Classical Greek... A study of these rules 


1 Compare Gildersleeve, S. C. G., sec. 580: “ The masculine or femi- 
nine article with the genitive merely shows connexion. ὁ is commonly 
son, and ἡ commonly daughter, but the precise relation is to be deter- 
mined from the context. The construction is not used in official doc- 
uments except in the genitive case, in which the article is obligatory.” 
See also Meisterhans’, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, sec. 86, 7 
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would have revealed the fact that one must distinguish, on the 
one hand, between official and unofficial language, and, on the 
other hand, between the genitive and the other cases of the 
name of the son or daughter. Of these distinctions one ob- 
serves nothing in the treatment of the above-mentioned schol- 
ars. Otherwise, we should have been informed that, in view 
of the fact that documents of an official or business nature, 
such as petitions, contracts, receipts, property returns, records 
of sales, wills, and the like, constitute the peculiar habitat of the 
complex designations in question, the article was not to be 
expected except when the name of the son or daughter was 
in the genitive case, and that even the rule of the genitive 
was not generally observed from the second century of 
our era onward. There are three categories involved in the 
previous statement, namely, 1) the absence of the article when 
the name of the son or daughter is in a case other than the 
genitive; 2) the use of the article after the genitive of the 
name of the son or daughter; 3) the regular omission of the 
article after the genitive from the second century of our era 
onward. These categories are now to be exemplified. 

1) Absence of the article after the nom., dat. and acc.: 

For examples, see above, p. 342, and below, p. 347, 1). 

2) Use of the article after the genitive: 

Amh. P. XLII (179 3B. c.), 1: βασιλεύοντος Πτολεμαίου τοῦ 
Πτολεμαίου. 

XXXVI (about 135 Β. 6.), 3: παρὰ Δρύτωνος τοῦ Παμφίλου. 

Grenf. P. XVIII (132 8. c.), 5: Δρύτωνος τοῦ Παμφίλου (but 
immediately after, four exx. of the absence of the article after 
a dative). 

XIX (129 B. C.), 6-7: Δρύτωνος τοῦ Παμφίλου (but imme- 
diately before, 3-4: ᾿Απολλωνία Πτολεμαίου, and XXI (126 
B. C.), 1: Δρύτων Παμφίλου). 


and 8: Auch der anaphorische Artikel bei Personennamen (vor dem 
Vaternamen) ist der offiziellen Sprache fremd: Καλλίας Ἱππονίκου .. 
Ausserhalb der offiziellen Sprache erscheint aber vielfach der Artikel 
. « « Εὐθύδικος ὁ Θαλιάρχου ἀνέθηκεν... Immer steht der Artikel, auch in 
Dekreten, wenn der erstere der beiden Namen (der Name des Sohnes) 
schon ein Genetiv ist. In diesem Fall musste die Zusammenhorigkeit 
der beiden Namen 4usserlich durch den Artikel angedeutet werden; 
also: ᾿Αξιόχου τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδον.... Σωτείρας τῆς AOnvaydpov. Compare also 
Gildersleeve, A. J. P. ΧΙ (1890), 484. 
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XXV (114 B.C.), 10-11: ἀπέδοτο Ναομσῆσις (no art.) Ὀννώφριος 
ἱέρισσα μετὰ κυρίου τοῦ ἑαυτῆς ἀνδρὸς Στοτοῆτιος τοῦ Πετεα- 
ponptos. 

Amh. ΡΟ LIV (112 8. c.), 3-4: παρὰ Παθούριος καὶ Ταφιώμιος 
τῶν Ψενχώνσιος καὶ Πέτρας ( ἢ) τοῦ Ψενενούφιος. 

LI (88 B. c.), 25-26: οἰκία Ταενούτιος rs Ψενποῆριος ἧς κρατεῖ 
Τοτοῆς (no art.) Πανεχάτον. 

Ο. Ρ. XCIX (55 a. D.), 3-4 (=18): παρὰ tov... ἀν[νεψιοῦ 
Πνεφερῶτος)] τοῦ Παποντῶντος. 

CCXXXIX (66 a. D.), 3: μητρὸς Ἡρακλείας τῇ ς ᾿Ἐπιμάχον. 

CCXLII (77 a. D.), 4: μητρὸς Ταυσοράπιος τῆ ς ᾿Αρθοώνιος. 
24-25: μητρὸς Τεσεύριος τῇ ς Πετοσοράτιος. 

LXXII (go A. D.), 3-4: μητρὸς Πτολεμᾶς rs Ἰσχυρίωνος. 

LXXIII (94 a. D.), 16-18: Διονυσίον τοῦ “Aproxpatiwvos 
μητρὸς Tavoaparws τῆ ς Πετοσοράπιος. 

XLV (95 A. D.), 3: Διογένους τοῦ Πτολεμαίον. 

CIV (96.4.D.). 5 (bis), 6-7. 11. 

CCXLI (about 98 a. D.), 7-8: μητρὸς Πετοσίριος τῆ ς ᾿Αρπαῆσιος. 

CV (117-137 A. D.), 2: μητρὸς Διδύμης τῆ ς Φιλώτου (but in 
the subscription, 24: μητρὸς Διδύμης (no art.) Φιλώτου). 

Besides the examples given above, the Amh. P., Vol. 11, the 
Gren. P., Vol. I, and the O. P., Vol. II, yield more than 60 
other exx. for the pre-Christian times, more than 75 additional 
exx. for the first century of our era, and about 12 exx. for the 
later centuries. See also p. 347. 

3) Omission of the article after the genitive: 

Amh. P. LIX (151 or 140 B. C.), 4: παρὰ Mappéovs Σισούχον 
(but LX (same date), 4: [παρὰ Mappeio]us τοῦ Xwovxov, fol- 
lows the rule). 

O. P. XXXVIII (49-50 A. D.), 2: mapa Τρύφωνος Διονυσίου. 

XLIX (100 a. D.), 6-7: μητρὸς Λουκίας Aoyyeivov. 

LXXV (129 A. D.), 2-3: μητρὸς Θερμοῦθος ᾿Απίωνος. 7-9: 
μητρὸς Awyevides, τῆς καὶ Tarovraros, (no art.) Σαραπίωνος. 

XCV (129 A. D.), 14-15: πρότερον Ἣρακλείδου, τοῦ καὶ @éwvos, 
(no art.) Mdywvos. 

LXXVI (179 A.D.), 4-5: Πασίωνος (no art.) Παυσείριος μητρὸς 
Ἰσεεῖ (no art.) Καλλίου. 

XCVI (180 aA. D.), 16-17: μητρὸς ᾿Ασκλεταρίου Θέωνος. 

LXXIX (181-192 A. D.), 2: παρὰ Κεφαλᾶτος Acovraros. 

XCI (187 a. D.), 5-6: μετὰ κυρίου Δημητρίου ‘Opiwvos. 
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LIV (201 a. D.), 8-9: παρὰ Διογένους Zapariwvos καὶ Aouxiov 
“Eppiov (two examples ). 

LVI (211 A. D.), 3: παρὰ TaByodppwvos (fem.) ᾿Αμμωνίου. 

XLIII (295 a. D.), verso, col. II, 23: διὰ Εὐδαίμονος ἹἹέρακος. 
25-26: διὰ “HpaxdAnjov Θωνίον. 

LXXI (303 A. D.), col. I, 2: παρὰ Αὐρηλίου Δημητρίου Νείλου 
(from Aurelius Demetrius son of N.). 

LIII (316 a.p.), 3: δ ἐμοῦ Αὐρηλίου Eipyvaiov ᾿Απελλῆτος 
(Aurelius Irenaeus son of A.). 

{11 (325 A. D.), 9: ὑπὸ Αὐρηλίου Διοσκόρου Δωροθέον. 

LXVII (338 A. D.), 3: παρὰ Αὐρηλίου Πτολεμαίου ‘Opiwvos. 

To the above should be added about 5 or 6 examples from 
pre-Christian times, about 17 examples from the first century 
of our era, and about 90 from later centuries. Carelessness 
or the need of brevity will account for most of the examples 
of the early period. 

The pompous style of the documents of the sixth and follow- 
ing centuries seems to have brought into vogue a new method 
of indicating the relationship of son or daughter. The proper 
case of the word υἱός or θυγάτηρ is used even though the name 
of the son or daughter be inthe genitive. Hebrew or Roman 
influence is sometimes at work. A few examples follow: 

O. P. CXL (550 A. D.),6-7: Αὐρήλιος Σερῆνος, ὁ καὶ Κόρτιβος, 
vids Ἰούστου μητρὸς Μαρίας, and the signature lines 29-30: 
Αὐρήλιος Σερῆνος vids Ἰούστου (but the scribe’s signature, I. 31, 
is in the earlier style: ᾿Απόλλων Ἡρακλείδου ἀξιωθεὶς ἔγραψα ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ ἀγραμμάτου ὄντος). 

CXXV (560 A. D.), 4-5: Αὐρήλιος Παμβῆχις vids τοῦ μακαρίου 
Μηνᾶ μητρὸς Μαξίμας. Title on verso: παρὰ Παμβἤχιος vio] v 
M[yva. 

CXXVI (572 A.D.), 5-6: BA(aovia) Στεφανοῦς, θυγάτηρ 
τοῦ σοφωτάτου σχολαστικοῦ Ἰωάννου. 23. 

CXXXVII (584 A. D.), 10: Αὐρήλιος Πτολλίων vids ᾿Ανουθίον 
μητρὸς Νόννης. 25 (signature): Πτολλίων vids ᾿Ανουθίου. 27 
(title on verso) : xetpoypadia Πτολλίωνος υἱ οὔ ᾿Ανουθίον. 

CXXXVIII (610-611 A. D.), 45: Φοιβάμμων μίσθιος αὐτοῦ vids 
Tov μακαρίου Παπνουθίου. 

OXXXIX (612 A. D.), 13: ipl dena Μηνᾶς πρωτοφύλαξ, vias 
"Op μητρὸς “Hpaldos. 10: Μηνᾶς υἱὸς Ὧρ. 34 (title on i 
ὁμολογία Myva πρωτοφύλακος υἱοῦ "Op. 
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There are occasional examples in the earlier centuries, e. g. : 

O. P. XCV (129 A. D.), 6-7: vig (Roman name). CII 
(306 A. D.), 3: Αὐρηλίᾳ ᾿Αντιοχίῃ τῇ καὶ Διονυσίᾳ θνγατρὶ 
᾿Αντιόχου τοῦ καὶ Διονυσίου. 

In the preceding paragraphs 1 have had in mind only com- 
binations of the father’s name with that of the son or daugh- 
ter. But there are numerous instances in which the mother’s 
name also is appended, and, in this connection, it becomes 
necessary to point out another defect in the statements of 
Deissmann and Moulton. In those statements, the mother’s 
name is placed in the same category with the father’s name, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it receives entirely different treat- 
ment in documents of the kind that we have been studying. 
The name of the mother does not by itself accompany the 
name of the son or daughter. It is regularly preceded by the 
word μητρός, and therefore admits of neither τοῦ nor τῆς to 
connect it with the genitive of the son’s or daughter’s name, 
nor of καί to connect it with the father’s name. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate the usage: 

O. P. CCXXXIX (66 a.v.), 2-3; Ἐπίμαχος Παυσίριος τοῦ 
Πτολεμαίου μητρὸς Ἡρακλείας τῆς ᾿Επιμάχου. 

LXXIII (94 A. D.), 190-11: Θαμούνιον ᾿Αδράστου μητρὸς Τανα- 
poovros. 16-18: ἀνδρὸς Διονυσίου τοῦ ᾿Αρποκρατίωνος μητρὸς Tav- 
σαράπιος τῆς Πετοσοράπιος. 

LXXIX (181-192 A. D.), 2-3: παρὰ Κεφαλᾶτος Λεοντᾶτος 
μητρὸς Πλουτάρχης. 

LVI (211 A. D.), 3-5: παρὰ Ταβησάμμωνος (fem.) ᾿Αμμωνίου 
οὖν μητρὸς Διοφαντίδος. 18-19: ᾿Αμοιτᾶν (acc.) Πλουτίωνος μητρὸς 
Δημητροῦτος. 

CXXXVITI (584 a. D.), 10: Αὐρήλιος Πτολλίων υἱὸς ᾿Ανονθίον 
μητρὸς Novvys. 

CXXXIX (612 A. D.), 13: Αὐρήλιος Μηνᾶς πρωτοφύλαξ, vids 
"Op μητρὸς ἩἫἩραίδοςς See also O. P. XLIII, verso, col. II, 22. 
col. III, 23. XLIX, 6-7. LXXII. 3-4. LXXV, 2-3. 7-9. 
LXXVI, 4-5. XCI, 5-6. XCVI, 16-17. CV, 2.24. CXXV, 
4-5. CXL, 6-7. CCXLI, 4-8. CCXLII, 23-27 (bis). 

There remains for consideration a complex designation con- 
sisting of the addition of the grandfather’s name to that of 
the father of the person designated. The first two elements 
of this group fall under categories 1), 2) and 3) described 
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above. The third element, which is but a variation of the ad- 
dition of the genitive of the father’s name to the genitive of 
the son’s name, belongs to category 2). There is this differ- 
ence, however, that, whereas in the simple combination of the 
genitive of the father’s name with the genitive of the son’s or 
daughter’s name the desire for brevity caused the rather fre- 
quent omission of the article as exemplified under category 3), 
the omission of the article before the genitive of the name 
of the grandfather is comparatively rare, the desire for clear- 
ness in the more complex combination outweighing the ten- 
dency to extreme brevity. I have before me about 125 
examples of this triple combination, but shall have to content 
myself mainly with references, citing in full only a few typical 
examples. 

1) Zwidos ᾿Απολλωνίου τοῦ Πτολλίωνος, Ο. P. LX XII (go a.p.), 
19-21. | | 

2) παρὰ Zwidov τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου τοῦ Πτολλίωνος, O. P. LX XII 
(Qo A. D.), 2-3. 

3) παρὰ @dwvos Θέωνος τοῦ Θέωνος, O. P. LX XV (129 A.D), 2. 

4) παρὰ Διονύσου ᾿Απολλοδώρον Διονυσίου, O. P. LI (173 a.D.), 
2-3. 

1) Gren. P. XVIII (132 B.c.), 3; O. Ρ. CCXXXIX (66 
A.D.),2; CCXLII (77 a.v.),3; XCIV (83 a.v.),4-5; LXXII 
(go A. D.), 19-21; XCVII (115-116 a. D.), 6-7; 20-21; CV 
(117-137 a. D.), [2]; 8; 13; 14; 15; 16; 18; 19; XCV (129 
A. D.), 4-5; Amh. P. CXI (132 a.p.), 4 exx.; O. P. C (133 
A. D.), 3-4; XCVIII (141/2 a. v.), 1; LXXVI (179 a. D.), 7; 
LXXIX (181-192 a. D.), 5-6; Amh. P. (ΙΧ (185/6 a. D.), 2; 
O. P. XCI (187 a.p.), 1-2; 3-4; XLIII (295 a. D.), verso, col. 
V, 2-3; 4-5; and about 4o other exx. (incl. 22 of Ist cent.). 

2) Grenf. P. XXI (126 B.c.), 4; O. P. CCXLII (77 a.p.), 
23-24; 25-26; XLVIII (86 a.p.), 8-9; LXXII (go a.p.), 
2-3; XLV (95 a.D.), 4-5; 67; CCXLI (οὗ a.D.), 4-6; 
XLVII (late rst cent.), 6-7, and about 8 other exx. of the 
first cent. a. D.; XLIX (100 A. D.), 4-6; CCCCLXXVII 
(132-133 A. D.), 60-7; Amh. P. LXXVII (139 a. D.), 2. 

3) O. P. XLVII (late rst cent.), 12-14; XLVI (100 a.p.), 
5-6; LXXIV (116 a. d.), 5-7; CV (117-137 A. D.), [22]; 
LXXV (129 A.D.), 2; 6-7; LXXVI (179 a4. pD.),2; XCVI 
(180 a. D.), 6-8; 12-15; Amh. P. XCVII (180-192 A. D.), 2; 
3-4; 7; 8; and 5 or 6 other exx. 
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4) O. P. LI (173 A. D.), 2-3 (cited above), 13-14; and 
about 12 other exx., all of the 2d cent. A. D. 

The above note was originally intended as a footnote to the 
foregoing article. I soon found, however, that the subject 
under discussion was too comprehensive for a footnote, and 
was forced to publish it as an independent paper. The 
circumstances of its production rendered an extensive in- 
vestigation impossible. My materials were derived from 
Grenfell’s collection entitled “An Alexandrian Erotic Frag- 
ment and other Greek Papyri”, to which I have referred as 
Grenf. P., the second volume of the Amherst Papyri, and 
the first two volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Notwith- 
standing these limitations, the note appeared worth publishing, 
and, if it serves to correct certain erroneous notions as to 
some of the points involved, it will have justified its place by 
the side of other more ambitious productions. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Aquae Sextiae: Histoire d’Aix-en-Provence dans l’antiquité. 
MICHEL CxLerRc. Pp. 576+ 24 illustrations in the text+ 42 
plates. A. Dragon, Aix-en-Provence, 1916. 


This work of Professor Clerc’s was given the Prix Mignet 
in 1913 by L’académie d’Aix and the Premiére Médaille des 
antiquités de la France in 1915 by L’académie des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres. It appeared first in the Annales de la Faculté 
des Lettres, and after having been singularly delayed, as the 
author says, it has just now been offered to the public in book 
form. No one is better fitted to write on the history of Aix-en- 
Provence than Michel Clerc, who is Professor of History in the 
University of Aix-Marseille, and who some years ago had occa- 
sion to study the topography and history of the Aix region in 
the preparation of his book La Bataille d’Aix: Etudes critiques 
sur la campagne de Caius Marius en Provence. 

The text of this latest book of Professor Clerc is arranged in 
three parts: (1) La région d’Aix avant l’arrivée des Romains, 
(2) Aix romain, (3) Topographie et Archéologie. The text 
proper is followed by forty-six pages, which contain the inscrip- 
tions belonging to the town and vicinity, and an alphabetical list 
of the names in the inscriptions. Photographs and maps make 
up the forty-two plates at the back of the book. 

Aquae Sextiae, the first Roman foundation in Transalpine 
Gaul, was in the territory of the people whom the Greeks called 
Σάλνες and the Romans Salluvi. It was on the Via Aurelia, a 
little west of midway from Forum [ulii (Fréjus) to Arelate 
(Arles), and almost directly north of Massilia (Marseilles). 
From it to the Mediterranean ran the Via Aquensis. Aquae 
Sextiae (which is Aix-en-Provence, not Aix-les-Bains) was not 
on any water. It lies about five miles north of the river Arc and 
fifteen miles south of the river Durance. Its position, however, 
is such that it must have been one of the important early towns 
of the Salluvii, although there is practically nothing left of an 
archaeological nature to prove it. The author is driven there- 
fore to the finds in nearby places, also oppida of the Salluvii, 
particularly to Antremont, Baou-Roux, and Roque-Pertuse. 

At Antremont (not Entremont from Intermontes, as the 
popular etymology has it) there have been found enough pieces 
of local hand-made pottery and iron to date the oppidum as far 
back as the fifth century Β. c., and enough Greek ware—Samian 
in great part—to prove commercial relations with Massilia. But 
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the most important things found at Antremont were three blocks 
of stone, dug up in 1817, on three faces of which are rough bas- 
reliefs, which have been photographed and published a number 
of times (Bibliography in Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
bas-reliefs I, p. 84). On the front side of one of the three 
blocks is a warrior on horseback, on another are two horsemen, 
and on the third a man walking. On the other faces are human 
heads, not ornamental masks, but heads which have been severed 
from bodies. The author gives all the explanations which pre- 
vious writers have attempted, quotes Strabo, Diodorus, Livy, 
and Tacitus to prove the Gallic and German custom of suspend- 
ing the heads of their conquered enemies before their dwellings. 
That road leads of course to the Porta dell’ Arco of Volterra, 
with its three heads. Professor Clerc’s belief, therefore, is that 
these three blocks were part of a gate in the city wall. This is 
a very tempting hypothesis, and a better one than any other that 
has been offered. There is a certain structural difficulty—not 
insurmountable to be sure—in placing a block so three faces will 
show, but even placed as projecting voussoirs or as pilaster tops, 
certainly the decorative, or perhaps better, the terrificative 
nature of the bas-reliefs would be much lessened. 

Whatever may be true as regards the heads, the author’s new 
study of the warriors on the front faces of the blocks does give 
positive results, the pictorial grounds for which are clear 
enough to anyone who examines the photographic plates. A 
warrior on horseback is riding at an enemy who is on foot. 
His sword is pointed as if it were a lance. Further, all the 
horsemen are without trousers. As it is certain that among 
the Gauls the cutting sword displaced the thrusting sword about 
250 B. C., and that the Gauls began to wear bracae at about the 
same time, it is evident that the bas-reliefs date before 250 B. c. 
As to the workmanship, Professor Clerc thinks it was done by 
inhabitants of Antremont, who had seen Greek sculpture, be- 
cause the galloping horses resemble some of the horses on the 
. Parthenon frieze! I can see no good reason why Professor 
Clerc might not have claimed the sculptures outright for his 
own Salluvii. There are plenty of things from La Teéne I 
which would justify such aclaim. At all events, the bas-reliefs 
of Antremont are the earliest specimens of Gallic sculpture in 
southeast Gaul, and they with the other finds at Antremont offer 
satisfactory proofs of Gallic occupation as early as the fourth 
century B. C. 

The next two chapters are devoted to La Roque-Pertuse, and 
Le Baou-Roux. Below the top of the precipitous height which 
constitutes La Roque-Pertuse there were found many years ago 
two statues, their most noticeable feature being that they sit 
“ἃ la turque ”, or “en tailleur ”, or “ἃ la bouddhique”. The 
author has quite a disquisition on the matter and asks why such 
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a sitting position is not perhaps quite as likely to be originally 
a posture gaulotse? Whether or not this is true, it 15 not as 
important as the examination Professor Clerc has made of the 
hill below which the statues were found. On the top, quite 
near the edge, and looking out over the road and valley, he found 
three excavations in the rock which could hardly have served 
any other purpose than aediculae or perhaps holes for bases for 
the statues of divinities. Previous researches had noticed only 
two excavations and explanations had been made on the basis 
of the two statues which had been found. Now, Professor 
Clerc feels that he has located a Gallic triad, perhaps the famous 
one composed of Teutates, Esus and Taranis, and he advances 
the theory that the Christians toppled the statues off their bases 
over the cliff. Since Professor Clerc’s book has been in the 
press, a fragment of a third statue has been found near where 
the two statues were discovered, and it seems to be more than 
probable that the author has established his point. He inclines 
to think that Antremont was the early capital of the Salluvii, the 
rock of Roque-Pertuse the chief sanctuary, and Baou-Roux a 
great fortress, commanding, as it does, the road leading from 
Antremont to the sea. It is fortunate that the oppida of the 
Salluvii have found so enthusiastic and so scholarly a student 
and interpreter as Professor Clerc, but it must be admitted that 
the results obtained are hardly commensurate with the labor 
expended. 

The second part of the book has as its sub-title, Aix Romain. 
The first point taken up is of course the foundation of the city. 
Livy (Epitome to book 61) says: C. Sextius proconsul, victa 
Salluviorum gente, coloniam Aquas Sextias condidit. Velleius 
Paterculus and Strabo say about the same thing, adding that the 
place was founded where it was because of the warm springs 
there. The author launches into a long argument, and takes up 
the various statements of the classic writers and the interpre- 
tations of modern scholars as to whether Aquae Sextiae was 
founded as a Roman colony, a Latin colony, an oppidum, or a 
castellum. His argument is that Rome would not have wanted 
to found a colony as near as eighteen miles to its ally Massilia, 
as is proved by the fact that in 118, which is four years later 
than the date given by Cassiodorus for the foundation of Aquae 
Sextiae, the quite distant place Narbo was chosen for the 
foundation of acolony. He then notes that it was Julius Caesar 
who made Arelate a colony, and took the land—or most of 1t— 
from Massilia, which, as is to be remembered, was an ally of 
Pompey. It was then probably Augustus who made of the 
castellum of Aquae Sextiae a colony. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems well grounded that the foundation of a castellum at 
Aix would have been expected as a help to Massilia, but that 
when it was made a colony it was to hurt Massilia. 


24 
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Aquae Sextiae once established, except for accidental promi- 
nence in the year 102 on account of the defeat there of the 
Teutones by Marius, drops out of literary ken. No coins have 
been found which were struck at Aquae Sextiae, although if it 
were a Latin colony established even by Augustus, it would still 
have had a right to issue coins, unless that right had been denied 
it by special ordinance in favor of Arelate. Inscriptions are 
the only source material available. On them the name of the 
town appears as Aquae Sextiae, Aquae Iuliae, Colonia Aquis 
Sextis, Colonia Iulia Aquis, Colonia Iulia Aquis Sextis, Colonia 
Iulia Augusta Aquis Sextis. Ten inscriptions show that the 
town was attached to the tribe Voltinia. Still all the inscrip- 
tions are imperial in date, and so, with the possible exception of 
an inscription, which has disappeared, there is no epigraphical 

evidence that Aquae Sextiae was a Latin colony, as certain as 
the fact seems to be. 

The other chapters in the second part of the book, comprising 
about a hundred and seventy-five pages, deal with the informa- 
tion gleaned from the inscriptions as regards the territorial 
limits of the city, the subdivisions of the city itself, the direction 
of the Roman roads and the cults of the city, indigenous, Roman 
and Imperial. There is little that is important in this part of 
the book. The pagi of the city seem to have numbered five or 
six. Professor Clerc adheres to the number five, and gives us 
from good sources the names of three: pagus Matovonicus, 
pagus Iuvenalis, pagus Caudellensis. One might perhaps find 
fault with the chapter devoted to La vie municipale, for it 
devotes many unnecessary pages to a description of the well- 
known functions of all the officials whose titles appear in the 
inscriptions. A number of inscriptions mention local deities, 
of whom the god Lanovalus and the goddess Dexiva (probably 
from the word δεξιά) merit particular mention. They seem 
to be the Gallic Aesculapius and Fortuna. 

The third part of Professor Clerc’s work, Topography and 
Archaeology, offers him a field of larger possibilities, and here 
we have the best and most important part of the entire book. 
It is only necessary to say that the various chapters which deal 
with the location of the hot springs, the cemeteries, the city wall 
or boundary, and the aqueducts, which brought water to the 
city, are full of sound observations on facts previously known, 
and of satisfactory interpretations of facts more recently estab- 
lished by the author himself. 

But the crowning piece of the whole work are the chapters 
which deal with the Roman monuments. The author takes up 
a discussion of the palace of the Counts of Provence, and repro- 
duces the Cundier drawing of 1566, the Belleforest of 1575, the 
Maretz of 1622 and the Devoux-Coussin of 1741, all of which 
show the three towers of the palace known as La Tour de 
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l’Horloge, la Tour du Trésor, and La Tour du Chaperon. Then 
with scientific method he marshals his evidence. The general 
lie of the land, the present location and direction of some of the 
main streets, inscriptions and cinerary urns, the drawings and 
descriptions of mediaeval artists and antiquarians, are all 
brought forward, and by argument and map, Professor Clerc 
drives the Via Aurelia northwestward toward the line of the 
city wall. Just outside the gate on the left of the road, he puts 
a mausoleum, a square base surmounted by a column-encircled, 
two-story structure resembling the Saint-Remy mausoleum. 
Voila, la tour de l’Horloge est un tombeau! A little beyond 
the tomb on either side of the road are the towers of the gate, 
that of the Trésor on one side, that of the Chaperon on the 
other. They are built very like the mausoleum outside, except 
that their bases are round instead of square. That the towers 
were part of the city gate and were joined to the city wall is 
quite certain, but whether the original gate looked like the 
Porta Nigra at Tréves (Trier) or like those at Arles and Fréjus 
cannot be determined. An aqueduct entered the city at this 
gate, running under the Via Aurelia. The present Palais de 
Justice of Aix covers the ground where the two gate towers 
were. These chapters on the towers are a credit to scientific 
archaeology. 

The book seems to be much longer than necessary. Perhaps 
one would not expect in these war times much reference to 
German authorities. Nevertheless it would have been better 
to have added at least to de la Noé’s, Le rempart-limite des 
Romains en Allemagne, the Roemischer Limes (page 148, note 
3), and, while citing Mommsen-Marquardt (as on page 157, 
note 1), the last German edition is preferable to the French 
translation. However, Aquae Sextiae is now Professor Clerc’s 
preserve, and hunting in that field will have to take orders 
from him. There is no credit to be had in barking at a big 
piece of work simply because it happens to be almost meticulous. 


R. V. Ὁ. MAcorFIn. 


Roman Cursive Writing, by HENry BARTLETT VAN HOESEN. 
Princeton and Oxford Press, 1915. Pp. viii+ 268+ Tables 
A-D and 1-6 of Alphabets. 


The above work in its present form—enlarged from the 
author’s 1912 Princeton dissertation—takes its place among the 
standard books on Roman Paleography. Chapter one gives 
in twenty pages as succinct and satisfactory a history of the 
beginnings and development of cursive writing as can be 
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desired. In chapter two the Pompeian graffiti and lead and 
wax tablets are briefly treated. Chapter three, which fills pages 
32-224, gives 141 papyri (several ostraka are included) with a 
detailed description for each papyrus of all the letters, the 
abbreviations, and the ligatures, and includes 18 plates (un- 
paged) with facsimiles of 43 alphabets. This chapter, together 
with chapter four, which gives a Summary History of the 
Roman Cursive Alphabet, taking each letter and tracing its 
development, is a monument of painstaking diligence. Appen- 
dix 2—there are three in all—is a very complete bibliography. 
Ten tables of alphabets complete the book. Tables A, B, 
C, D give the different forms of all the letters of respec- 
tively the Pompeian graffiti, lead tablets, Pompeian wax tab- 
lets, and Dacian wax tablets. Tables 1-6 give the different 
forms of the letters in the papyri, the arrangement being a 
chronological one. Tables 1-5 give the letter forms from c. 17 
B. C. to 491 A. D., and give space for as many as 30 different 
forms for each letter. Table 6 which shows the letters of 
papyri dating from 504-639 A. D. is so scrupulously done that 
there are 82 different forms shown for the letter b, 87 for g, 

for 0, 92 for 6, and 96 each for i and for t. The reviewer 
finds that this book merits nothing but praise. 


R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 


Robert of Chester’s Latin Translation of the Algebra of 
Al-Khowarizmi, with an Introduction, Critical Notes and 
an English Version, by Louis CHARLES KaArRPINSKI. The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. 


This work is a contribution to the history of mathematics, 
being Part I. of Contributions to the History of Science, in the 
asc of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XI. 

A brief preface explains the nature and scope of the work. 
An introduction of sixty-three large pages constitutes in some 
respects the most important part of the work. This 15 followed 
by the Latin text on left-hand pages with critical notes under- 
neath and on right-hand pages the English version with the 
solutions of problems with modern algebraic notation under- 
neath. A Latin glossary is added in which are noted many 
departures from classical usage. 

An epitome of the introduction would be useless even if it 
were possible to make one. A concise list of the contents must 
here suffice: I. Algebraic analysis before Al-Khowarizmi. 
II. Al-Khowarizmi and his treatise on Algebra. III. Robert 
of Chester and other translators of Arabic into Latin. IV. The 
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influence of Al-Khowarizmi’s Algebra upon the development of 
mathematics. This chapter is specially important. V. The 
Arabic text and the translations of Al-Khowarizmi’s Algebra. 
VI. Preface and additions found in the Arabic. This preface, 
omitted in the Latin translations, 15 here published from Rosen’s 
English version. Its omission from the Latin translations was 
no doubt due to its recognition of Mohammed as The Prophet. 
The Arabic text contains also an extended discussion of inheri- 
tance problems, exceeding in volume the Algebra proper. VII. 
Manuscripts of Robert of Chester’s translation. Besides some 
fragments there are three MSS of this version, one each in 
Vienna, Dresden, and New York (Columbia University). 
These are compared and their relations to each other discussed 
with great acumen. Photographic reproductions of one page 
of each MS are inserted. 

To the text of the Algebra proper there are added from a 
Dresden MS some “ Rules corresponding to the six chapters of 
Algebra ”, in which a peculiar notation is used ; and then follow 
thirty pages of additions from the Columbia University MS. 
These additions were made by Johann Scheybl, Professor of 
Mathematics at Tubingen 1550-70. 

It may be worth while to state some historical facts concern- 
ing the Arabian author and his translator, and make some 
comments on the whole work. 

The real name of the author was “ Mohammed ibn Musa ”, 
that is, Mohammed son of Moses. “ Al-Khowarizmi ” is “ the 
Khowarizmian ”, from Khowarizm (now Khiva), the place of 
his birth. Several dictionaries and cyclopedias give his name 
erroneously, mistaking a prefix or title for the name. His 
designation, “ al-Khowarizmi ”’, has given us the word “ algor- 
ism”, from the Latin form “ Algorismus ” which was some- 
times used also of arithmetic. 

The dates of his birth and death are unknown, but it is well 
established that he was at the height of activity about a. Ὁ. 825. 
He wrote several books,—on arithmetic, astronomy, geography, 
τ ἸΓΟΠΟΙΟΕ; the sun-dial, the astrolabe, etc., most of which are 
ost. 

Robert of Chester translated other Arabic works, including 
the Qoran, into Latin. It was he, and not Robertus Anglicus, 
as usually stated, who translated the “ Judicia Alkindi astro- 
logi”. He wrote the version of the Algebra in 1145. 

The English version before us, as the author says, is rather a 
paraphrase than a translation, “in phraseology which the mod- 
ern student of mathematics will find easy of comprehension ”. 
In consequence the version would mislead if not accompanied 
by the Latin text. | 

The Latin of Robert is such as Latin usually was in his day. 
Some words had to be used in a new sense. A Latin scholar 
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would hardly suspect that “ Medietas substantiae et quinque 
radices 28 coaequantur drachmis ” means what we should ex- 
press by $47+5+%=28. Robert uses “drachma” for unit; 
Scheybl uses “ denarius ”. The unknown square (1.2) 1s “ sub- 
stantia ”’ or “ census ”’, and the first power (+) is “ radix” or 
“res ’’, not to mention other strange usages. 

The Algebra is made up chiefly of solutions of the various 
forms of quadratic equations, the rules by which they are solved, 
and geometrical demonstrations of the correctness of the rules. 
The solutions are identical with those of to-day, but only words 
without notation are employed. The problems are usually 
stated as equations of the second degree and deal with abstract 
numbers. Sometimes, however, they require some thought 
before the equation is stated and deal with concrete things, in 
which case the equation may be of the first degree. The ab- 
stract and concrete may be mixed, as when “a unit is divided 
among girls” (p. 119). There is a chapter on mercantile trans- 
actions which really treats of proportion. The additions made 
by Scheybl contain nothing important. One problem with its 
solution deserves special mention: “I divided a drachma and 
one-half between a man and a part of a man, and to the man 
there fell the double of that which fell to the part [of a man]. 
The question is, how large was the part?” By means of a 
quadratic equation he shows that it was one-half of a man! 

It is worthy of note that among those that wrote algebras 
based directly or indirectly upon Al-Khowarizmi was Omar ibn 
Ibrahim al-Khayyami, better known as Omar Khayyam (about 
1045-1123 A. D.), and that one Mohammed al-Qasim, of Gra- 
nada, wrote a poem treating of algebra (now in the Escurial), 
not to be confounded with the “Carmen de Algorismo ” of 
Alexander de Villa Dei (about 1220), which, with the “ Algo- 
rismus Vulgaris ” by John of Halifax (about 1250), was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the Arabic numerals into Europe. 

The title of the Algebra, still used in Mohammedan schools, 
is al-jebr w'al-muqabala (in the Latin, “ Algebra et Almuca- 
bola ”), meaning “ the restoration (or making whole) and the 
opposition (or balancing)”. One would suppose that these 
words referred to the completion of the square and the equating 
of the second member to the first; but Professor Karpinski, 
correctly it would seem, holds that the one refers to the trans- 
ference of negative terms and the other to the combination of 
like terms with possible cancellation. 

Professor Karpinski contends that the Algebra of Al- 
Khowarizmi was not derived from a Greek source. Algebraic 
analysis had been employed by Greek and other mathematicians, 
but “ with such evidence as we now have we must regard him as 
the first to bring out sharply the parallelism between the ana- 
lytical and [the] geometrical solutions of quadratic equations ”’. 
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Professor Karpinski has done his work excellently and has 
made an important contribution to the history of mathematics, 
correcting several prevalent errors. 


Mitton W. HuMPHREYS. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, by THomMas FLETCHER 
Royps, Oxford. B.H. Blackwell, 1914. pp. I-XX, 1-107. 


Mr. Warde Fowler, who contributes the preface, says that 
“no book of classical antiquity makes quite such a strong 
appeal to Englishmen as the Georgics.” He thinks Mr. Royds’ 
notes the “best commentary we have for the naturalist, the 
farmer or the sportsman.” Mr. Royds says the main object 
of his book 15 “to discover Virgil’s meaning and to bring it 
into relation with modern knowledge.” It does not pretend to 
be a complete commentary on his “natural history.” The 
notes are unaccompanied by a translation and, as Mr. Royds 
himself says, are not always strictly relevant to an exposition 
of Virgil. The scientist may not-be entirely satisfied with the 
book, for it falls short of being, as its sub-title claims, a natural- 
ist’s hand-book to the Georgics. It contains much interesting 
and valuable information, some of which is new. The notes 
exhibit wide reading, if not altogether systematic treatment. 

In part I., the description of a well-bred horse in Georgics III. 
75-88 offers a fair example of the range of the notes. Sixteen 
authorities or parallels are cited: Ennius, Xenophon, Buffon, 
Whyte-Melville, Isaiah, Homer, Micah, The Field, Job, Shake- 
speare, Layard, Lucretius, Aeschylus, Byron, Kingsley, and 
Conington. The Gadfly III. 146-151 gets a good note and the 
reference in III. 250-54 to “ hippomanes ” calls forth some odd 
comments. Virgil’s fondness for goats is noted under III. 300, 
and his love of hunting under ITI. 409-13. “‘ He was a sports- 
man at heart in spite of his natural sympathy for animals.” The 
beautiful passage, III. 515-30, and the conclusion of the book, 
547-end, show Virgil’s “ power to raise his subject to the highest 
level” and his “skill as an artist in handling his theme.” 
Comments on the Ant, the Cicada, the Mus, Talpa and Curculio 
conclude Part I. 

Part II. gives the notes on birds. The Corvus is found to be 
the rook and the cormtx is either the crow or the raven. 
Hirundo 15 sometimes our swallow and sometimes our house- 
martin. Phslomela has not a sad note, is not inspired by sorrow. 
That the bird sings in June in Italy, the remark of Countess 
Cesaresco shows: “ Take the train to Mantua in June, and 
nightingales drown the noise of the engine.” 
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Part III. treats of bees. “ To Maeterlinck Virgil is the only 
one of the Greek and Roman bee-keepers worth studying.” 
An interesting note is found on reges IV. 21. The sex, it 
appears, was discovered by Swammerdam, a Dutch naturalist 
of the 17th Century. Can bees hear? is discussed under IV. 50 
and 64. The conclusion is that “ probably bees have some sense 
of hearing, or some faculty that corresponds to it, but as to its 
nature and range we are very much in the dark.” Mr. Royds’ 
note hardly does justice to the digression of the old gardener 
(IV. 125-148), one of the most human touches of the many to 
be found in Virgil. The few thin acres, 


nec fertilis illa iuvencis 
nec pecori opportuna seges nec commoda Baccho, 


are made to blossom like the rose by the love and care of the 
Corycian old man. Of course his garden would contain a 
“number of honey and pollen-yielding blossoms,” nor would 
this be accidental. Is it accidental that this fact has escaped 
previous editors? The magnae leges (IV. 154) of the bee have 
not called forth any better comment than Mr. Royds’: “ She is, 
even more than man, a political animal, and Virgil was not far 
wrong when he clothed her with all the excellences of the Roman 
city-state.” Well worth attention are the comments on the 
drones (p. 77), on the belief in the spontaneous generation of 
bees (p. 82), on the term of life of bees, on the inspiration of 
bees, on instinct of bees, on bee-scouts. The concluding quota- 
tion from Michelet on the resurrection of bees is entirely con- 
sistent with the fine feeling for Virgil present throughout Mr. 
Royds’ book. 


M. S. SLAUGHTER. 
University oF WISCONSIN. 


᾿ REPORTS. 
Hermes XLVII. 


Fascicle 1. 


Zur Geschichte der Medicin im Altertum (1-17). Μ. Well- 
mann continues his notes on the history of medicine (Hermes 
XXIII, p. 556; XXXV, p. 349; cf. A. J. P. XXII, p. 223). IX 
informs us about a pharmacologist Antiochis, one of whose 
remedies was successfully used in Rome by Favilla, a Libyan 
woman, during an epidemic of colic at the time of Tiberius. 
X discusses the scholia in the Aetius MS (X cent.), a collation 
of which has been made by Olivieri (Studi Italiani [IX 299 f.), 
and shows their identity with passages in Dioscurides, Galen, 
Paulus of Aegina and Oreibasius. XI (pp. 4-17) is devoted 
to Rufus of Ephesus, who should be classified, not as a Pneu- 
matic (cf. Hermes XXXV, p. 381), nor as an Eclectic, a term 
that needs definition for its use in medicine, but as a Dogmatic. 
As a commentator Galen cites him ten times, usually in conjunc- 
tion with Sabinus, probably Galen’s source. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Hippocrates and undoubtedly an original 
thinker and scholar as well. Galen’s dependence on him, di- 
rectly and indirectly, joined with other cases of dependence 
reveals Galen more and more as a great compiler. 


Empedocles und die Atomistik (18-42). W. Kranz shows 
with interesting details how the atomistic doctrine of the Ab- 
derites was an organic growth out of the theories of Parmenides 
(circ. 480), Empedocles and Anaxagoras. While in general 
agreement with Brieger, who emphasized the influence of 
Anaxagoras (Hermes XXXVI, p. 161 ff.; cf. A. J. P. XXIII, 
p- 334), Kranz lays especial stress on Empedocles. Leucippus, 
whose existence was questioned by Brieger, and is denied by 
Christ-Schmidt (Gr. Lit’, p. 591 n. 8), wrote his work after 
450 B. c., and Democritus developed his theories as late as 400 
B. c. and even later, a chronology that would explain Demo- 
critus’ relation to the Sophists ; and as, moreover, his ideas were 
late in being introduced at Athens, we can understand why 
Plato was tardy in recognizing them; 1. e. in the Timaeus. 


Die Chronologie des Nonnos von Panopolis (43-59). P. 
Friedlander concludes from a metrical study that Nonnus’ style 
followed that of Claudian, Cyrus, Ammonius and the younger 
Proclus ; and, as none of the poets who clearly reflect the ‘ ascetic 
rigor’ of his metrical form lived before Anastasius (491-518 
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A. D.), he assigns Nonnus’ poetic activity to the period 440-490 
A. D., instead of to about 400 A. D., as is usually done. 


Noch einmal Tibulls erste Elegie (60-116). R. Reitzenstein 
attacks the typological method of poetical criticism, which seeks 
the sources of the poetical form and the τόποι of the subject 
matter. This method has indeed advanced literary interpreta- 
tion ; but is too prone to find a mechanical joining of preexisting, 
incongruous elements. Thus, according to F. Jacoby (Rh. M. 
LXIV 601-632; LXV 22-87; cf. A. J. P. XXXII, p. 348), 
Tibullus I, 1. is a cento from Horace, Propertius and comedy. 
R. refutes Jacoby’s arguments and regards the bucolic part as 
preparatory to the erotic; both are united by the thought: ‘I 
am tired of military life, may I henceforth devote myself to 
rural life and the enjoyment of love’. The first book of Tibullus 
and the first book of Propertius are independent of each other. 


Hierokles bei Theophylaktos (117-125). K. Praechter, who 
has shown that the ethical fragments in Stobaeus did not belong 
to Hierocles the Neoplatonic, but to the Stoic of the same name 
(cf. Christ-Schmidt Gr. Lit. II’, p. 274), now makes it probable 
that the Hierocles cited by Theophylactus Simocattes in his os- 
tentatious enumeration of sources for his Διάλογος περὶ διαφόρων 
φυσικῶν ἀπορημάτων κτλ., was also not the Neoplatonic as Zeller 
thought (Philos. d. Gr. III 2°, p. 812, n. 3), but the author of 
the Φιλίστορες, whose date follows Strabo and precedes Steph- 
anus B. and Aeneas of Gaza (cf. Christ-Schmidt Gr. Lit. IT’, 
p. 629). 

Die altesten Farbenlehren der Griechen (126-140). W. Kranz 
gives an account of Empedocles’ theory of four elemental 
colors (which to him were properties of the four elements of 
matter), and its influence on Democritus and Plato. Empedo- 
cles was the first to formulate a scientific theory of color sensa- 
tion, which he thought was effected in the eye by the coincidence 
of minute particles, flowing from an object, with the pores of the 
eye. While others like Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics (cf. also Goethe, Weimar edition II, 3 p. 115 ff.) con- 
sidered white and black alone as primary, Empedocles accepted 
as such: white, black, red and yellow, from the prevailing use 
of these ‘colors’ in the art of painting, without undertaking, as 
it seems, to harmonize in detail this assumption with his theory 
of the four elements. An interesting passage (Diels Vorsokr. 
p. 181, 25), illustrating the manifold colors in nature, is derived 
from the painter’s mixing of colors (τὰ μὲν πλέω, ἄλλα δ᾽ ἐλάσσω). 
The Pythagoreans adopted this theory of four colors and even 
physicians like Diogenes of Apollonia and Philistion made ap- 
plications of it. Democritus based his more advanced theory 
on these same four colors, merely substituting χλωρόν (plant 
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color) for ὠχρόν. Democritus entered into a detailed analysis, 
distinguishing four elemental colors, and four primary and four 
secondary mixtures. Plato (Timaeus 67 C ff.) shows the in- 
fluence of Empedocles, but also of Democritus, whom he evi- 
dently criticizes. 


Miscellen: F. Skutsch (141-145) calls attention to the awk- 
ward close of the otherwise admirable expository scene of 
Terence’s Hautontimorumenus (i. e. v. 165-171), and argues 
that there is a gap here, due to the omission of the Greek chorus, 
evidence for which in various plays is discussed. The first act 
closed with v. 170.—W. Sternkopf (146-151) shows from 
Cicero’s fifth Philippic §7 ff. that the lex Antonia agraria, which 
Lange correctly distinguished from the lex Antonia de coloniis 
in agros deducendis (cf. Groebe’s Appendix to Drumann I’, 
424 f.), was proposed by the consuls Antonius and Dolabella, 
and should therefore be called lex Antonia Cornelia agraria. 
The tribune Lucius Antonius was merely prominent in admin- 
istering it—B. Keil (151-153) explains the unique adjective 
tpowaixtaios, which occurs in an Asia Minor inscription of the 
II cent. a. D. (cf. Denkschr. Wien. Akad. LITI, 1908), as a deri- 
vation from τροπαϊκόν (victoriatus), which corroborates ancient 
testimony that computations based on this coin occurred as 
early as the time of the emperors (cf. Hultsch Metrol’. 289. 2). 
—K. Minscher (153-154) conjectures for v. 2 of Vergil’s Cata- 
lepton 5 (7): inflata <rhoezo> non Achaico (rhorso, the read- 
ing of B). Greek passages with potfos are cited.—Ch. Hiilsen 
(154-159) calls attention to the evident intention of Florus 
(I, 5) to show the restricted area occupied by the towns of 
Republican Rome in contrast with the expanded Empire, and 
accordingly emends Faesulae to Aefula (possibly Aefulae) and 
Fregellae to Fregenae.—K. Praechter (159-160) gives point to 
Antigonus’ retort when ridiculed for his homeliness: καὶ μὴν 
ἐδόκουν εὐπρόσωπος εἶναι (cf. Plut. de cohib. ira 1 p. 556. 29 ff.) 
by translating: ich glaubte doch ein Mann “ guten Ansehens ” 
zu sein——M. Wellmann (160) cites Plut. Mor. 8 B, where 
Diocles of Carystus recommends the use of books as an ὄργανον 
τῆς παιδείας, and cites Diocles’ remark to a purchaser of a book 
on medicine, who thought he could now dispense with instruc- 
tion: τὰ βιβλία τῶν μεμαθηκότων ὑπομνήματά εἰσι, τῶν δὲ ἀμαθῶν 
μνήματα. 

Fascicle 2. 


Die Todesstrafe politischer Verbrecher in der spateren 
romischen Republik (161-182). F. Munzer discusses the ten- 
dency of the Roman Republic to abolish the death penalty, and 
the subsequent change under the Empire, when Tiberius, espe- 
cially, favored cruel executions and the exposition of the bodies 
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on the Gemoniae Scalae. Under these conditions historians of 
the Empire, seeking precedents, invented executions and the 
exposition of the bodies in public, which accounts for certain 
discrepancies between their statements and more reliable ones. 
Such a late fabrication by Clodius Licinius (consul 4 A. D.) 
was made after the model of the history of Catiline’s conspiracy 
(cf. Livy XXIX 22, 7-10; XXXIV 44, 6-8). This model was 
also used in a case pointed out by Ed. Schwartz (Gotting. Univ. 
Prog. 1903, 3-10). But Valerius Maximus especially is shown 
to have falsified history in this respect, probably out of sub- 
serviency to Tiberius. According to him (VI, 9, 13; 3.3) Q. 
Caepio and Claudius Clinias (both of them exiled) were 
strangled in prison and their bodies exposed on the Gemoniae 
Scalae, the very name of which was not known until the time 
of Tiberius. 


Zur Uberlieferung von Senecas Tragodien (183-198). Th. 
During after renewed study (cf. A. J. P. XXX 460; XXXI 
481 /2) reaffirms his conviction that the Etruscus (E) s. XI/XII 
furnishes the foundation for establishing the text of Seneca’s 
tragedies, although the A-MSS are indispensable for numerous 
passages. He has carefully reexamined the MSS of Richter, 
which he characterizes, and, in the meantime, W. Hoffa has 
collated Neapolitanus IV Ὁ 47 (n), and Laurentianus 24 sin. 
4 (b); and, most important, he had at his command two new 
MSS, which antedate the commentary of Nic. Treveth (1305- 
1321), in which the hitherto oldest tradition of the A class 15 
preserved. They are a Cambridge MS (C) of Corpus Christi 
College; and a Parisinus lat. 8260 (P), discovered by C. E. 
Stuart (cf. Classic. Quart. Jan. 1912). Stuart expresses his 
belief that C was used by Treveth; but this is shown to be 
erroneous. A detailed examination of selected passages illus- 
trates interestingly points in MS tradition. A diagram indi- 
cates the independent relation of P and C to the archetype A 
(the date of which 15 now pushed back into the XII century), 
and also of a theoretical X from which n, b, and Ag (Richter’s 
Augustanus) were derived. All, however, were probably sepa- 
rated from A by intervening copies, and again n, b and Ag, on 
their part, from X. 


Weitere Studien tiber das Recht bei Plautus und Terenz 
(199-249). O. Fredershausen, who gained favorable comment 
with his dissertation De jure Plautino et Terentiano (cf. Berl. 
Phil. W. 1907, 1354 f.), contributes here a study on Familien- 
und Erbrecht, in which he seeks to determine what was peculiar 
to Athens, or Rome, and what common to both. In the latter 
case judgment as to source is hazardous. Numerous passages 
in Plautus and Terence are examined, which bear on the pur- 
pose of marriage, the legality of marriage with strangers, the 
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marriage of children of the same father (permissible in Athens), 
the punishment for adultery, the peculiarly Athenian law dealing 
with heiresses, etc. In a number of cases Roman additions or 
changes can be recognized, especially in the Epidicus. That 
Terence everywhere merely reproduces his original is not to be 
assumed, and yet the explanation of the law dealing with 
heiresses in the Phormio (125 ff.) need not be taken as intro- 
duced to inform the Roman public. Adultery could be punished 
in Athens and Rome; but in Rome the woman could also be 
killed, hence the threat of the miles in Bacchid. 860-60, is prob- 
ably Plautus’ addition. 


Lactanz de mortibus persecutorum (250-275) H. Silomon 
discredits the assumption that the D. M. P. was the account of 
an eye-witness. If the author was in Nicomedia during the 
reign of Diocletian and Constantine, he must have derived the 
events preceding the reign of Diocletian from some source, and 
50 a comparison with Eutropius, Aurelius Victor and the 
excerpts of Aurelian and Festus reveals the same source for 
the D. M. P., i. e. the anonymous History of the Emperors (cf. 
Philolog. XLV). For the period following Diocletian’s retire- 
ment, by including the histories of Zonaras and Zosimus, it 
becomes evident that here, too, the D. M. P. depended mainly 
on this anonymous history, and to some extent on the historia 
Constantini. The bias and errors of the author of the D. M. P. 
is shown as well as his skill. Silomon proposes to determine 
how far the two above-named sources extended, which would 
yield a date after which the D. M. P. must be placed. Even so 
it is clear that Lactantius cannot have been the author (cf. A. 
J. P. XXXVII, p. 230). 


Fragmente einer Handschrift der Demen des Eupolis (276- 
313). A. Korte edits the 117 lines of the Demes of Eupolis, 
most of them more or less fragmentary, which appeared, un- 
identified, for the first time in 1911, as an appendix to Lefebvre’s 
second edition of Menander. The script, on both sides of three 
leaves of papyrus, is that of the IV or V century a. D., to which 
date Korte assigned the Menander codex; but is more careful 
and book-like (cf. Korte, Menandrea Praef. XII). Korte con- 
fronts the restored text with the papyrus text, and supports 
both with notes on conjectures and readings. Further examina- 
tion of the papyrus by experts like Hunt, Wilcken, Croenert 
and Jensen is highly desirable. The Demes, perhaps the greatest 
political comedy of all times, appears to have been Eupolis’ last 
work (412 B.c.). The chorus was composed of representatives 
of the rural δῆμοι. From the dead appear Myronides, Solon 
and especially Aristides. Three passages are restored with the 
aid, respectively, of Euripides, Cratinus and one Eupolis frag- 
ment. The meter shows that the latter part of a parabasis is 
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included, which affords interesting comparisons with Aris- 
tophanes. The last two verses of the antepirrhema bear a 
striking resemblance to the closing lines of the second parabasis 
of the Knights (1288/9), which seems to strengthen the theory 
that this was composed by Eupolis. 


Miscellen: M. Pohlenz (314-317) believes that the doctrine 
that Eupolis aided Aristophanes in the composition of the sec- 
ond parabasis of the Knights, particularly vv. 1288/9 (cf. 
scholion), is nothing but an ancient conjecture based on the 
resemblance of those verses to two verses in the newly discov- 
ered Eupolis fragment (cf. the last article).—Ida Kapp (317- 
210) discusses the recognition scene in Menander’s Epitrepontes 
Vv. 432-456, and concludes that two houses only are on the stage, 
that of Charisius and Chairestratus; that Charisius has gone 
into the house of his (young) friend Chairestratus and that his 
drinking there is shown by the Petersburg fragment (fabula 
incerta II Koerte), which agrees with the situation and prob- 
ably gives the conclusion of the first and beginning of the sec- 
ond act.—Ch. Huelsen (319-320) apologizes for forgetting that 
O. Hirschfeld had suggested Aefulae for Faesulae and Fre- 
genae for Fregellae in Florus I, 5 (cf. Sitzungsb. d. Berl. 
Akadem. 1899, p. 549) ; but points out differences in their re- 
spective views (cf. previous Miscellen)—H. Dessau (320) 
comments on another Amphora stamp POS. CVR (= Post. 
Curt.) found in Coblenz (cf. A. J. P, XX XVII, p. roo). 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
GoucHer Coiiecr. 


Romanla, Vol. XLIV (1915), No. 173. 
Janvier-Avril. 


A. T. Baker [et] M. Roques. Nouveaux fragments de la 
chanson de La reine Sibille. 13 pages. Mr. Loveday of Shef- 
field University not long since discovered in his ancestral library 
a double leaf of parchment containing an Old French poem. 
Professor Baker on examining the text found it to be of the 
thirteenth century and in an English hand. He has published 
the fragmentary text in question; and M. Roques has come to 
his assistance with a study of the relationships existing between 
this and the previously known versions of the same story in 
French, Italian and Spanish. The present fragments appear 
to belong to the most primitive version of all those hitherto 
discovered. 
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Wm. A. Nitze. Sans et Matiére dans les oeuvres de Chrétien 
de Troyes. 23 pages. In his endeavor to determine the exact 
meaning to be attached to these technical literary terms the 
author of this article has frequent recourse to parallel passages 
to be found in the Lays of Marie de France and other medieval 
writers. His general conclusion is that Chrétien de Troyes was 
able in a masterful way to adapt literary material previously 
existing to his own ends, and that he was thus able to create a 
new species in the romance as known in early French literature 
and as especially well exemplified in his own writings. The 
author’s conclusions are well supported by numerous citations 
from recent scholarly work in the same field. 


Amos Parducci. Le Tiaudelet, traduction francaise en vers 
du Theodulus. 18 pages. This well-known medieval work 
has been expanded by the Old French author in his translation 
by the addition of a prologue and of voluminous glosses. In 
the present article only a few extracts of the Old French text 
are published. An effort is, however, made to determine the 
personality of the anonymous author, and to indicate briefly the 
outside sources on which he probably drew. This long octo- 
syllabic poem awaits further investigation. 


M. Wilmotte. La Chanson de Roland et la Chancun de 
Willame. 32 pages. Instead of vainly endeavoring to har- 
monize and approve of the numerous theories already advanced 
by scholars as to the history of the Chancgun de Willame, the 
writer of the present article endeavors to judge the poem on 
its own merits from a literary point of view. It would seem 
that the poet was familiar with the Chanson de Roland, and 
whenever he happened to remember verses or incidents that 
appeared to him to be suitable he introduced them into his own 
work. ὁ 


Mélanges. Arthur Langfors, Le dit des quatre rois. Arthur 
Langfors, Notes et corrections au roman de Renart le contre- 
fait. Marius Esposito, Priére a la vierge en huitains. A. 
Thomas, Un témoignaje méconu sur Gui de Tournant. A. 
Thomas, Qi vive? 


Comptes rendus. Ferdinand Danne, Das altfranzdsische 
Ebrulfusleben, eine Dichtung aus dem 12. Jahrhundert (Arthur 
Langfors). Henri Hauvette, Boccace: étude biographique et 
littéraire (Henry Cochin). E. Marcialis, Piccolo Vocabolario 
sardo-italiano e Repertorio italiano-sardo; Fauna del Golfo di 
Cagliari (J. Jud). A.-F. Masséra, 1] serventese romagnolo 
del 1277 (Giulio Bertoni). M. Niedermann, Sprachliche Be- 
merkungen zu Marcellus Empiricus de medicamentis (J. Jud). 
J. Stalzer, Die Reichenauer Glossen der Handschrift Karlsruhe 
115 (Giulio Bertoni). K. Hetzer, Die Reichenauer Glossen 
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(Giulio Bertoni). W. Foerster, Die Reichenauer Glossen 
(Giulio Bertoni). J. Stalzer, Zu den Reichenauer Glossen 
(Giulio Bertoni). W. Foerster, Noch einmal die Reichenauer 
Glossen (Giulio Bertoni). C. Salvioni, Per la fonetica e la 
morfologia delle parlate meridionali d’ Italia (J. Jud). Marius 
Esposito, Inventaire des anciens manuscrits frangais des biblio- 
theques de Dublin, I (Arthur Langfors). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, τ. CXX XII (A. Langfors). Giornale storico 
della letteratura itahana, t. LXITI, LXIV (A. Jeanroy: “ Ken- 
neth Mac Kenzie, Per la storia dei Bestiari italiani”). Lares, 
bullettino della Societa di etnografia italiana, t. I, II (J. Jud). 
Le Moyen Age, 2° série, t. V-XI (H. Lemaitre). Revista Lusi- 
tana, t. XV (A. B.). Studj romanzi, V (Giulio Bertoni). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Alexandre D’Ancona and 
Rodolfo Renier. Collections et publications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 9g titles. M.L. Wagner, Siid- 
sardische Trutz- und Liebes-, Wiegen- und Kinderlieder (J. 
Jud). Die Lieder Raouls von Soissons, hrsg. von Emil 
Winkler (A. Jeanroy). 


GEorGE C. KEIDEL. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


My discourse on the Greek particles in the last number of the 
JOURNAL was rudely interrupted by the ‘ claudite iam rivos’ of 
the printer, whose ‘close up’ took a less classic form. Fifty 
years ago one of my pupils found fault with my instruction 
because I did not pay enough attention to the Greek particles. 
Whether the reproach was deserved or not, I cannot tell at this 
distance of time, but the particles certainly form an extremelv 
important chapter in the study of Greek. The literature is now 
appallingly massive, now hopelessly scattered. What one finds 
in the school grammars is utterly inadequate. Translations 
carry no conviction. In other spheres great reputations for 
scholarship have been gained by translations of imaginary 
differences, but a King of Greek Scholarship, if such a being 
were conceivable, would lose his rights where there is nothing 
into which to translate; for English is asyndetic as Greek is 
syndetic. In four consecutive lines of So. Ai. 1226 we find 
σὲ δῆ... σέ ror... 4 που. δῆ, τοι, που produce each a distinct 
effect. But can you bring that out in English without cum- 
brous circumlocution? Your German cannot live without 
‘schon’. Translate ‘schon’ into English and it becomes an 
ear-mark of the unassimilated Teuton. δέ is a good example. 


For generations δέ has been translated with distressing 
uniformity by ‘ but’; and the head-master of Grayfriars school 
apostrophizes Pendennis thus: 


‘Miserable trifler! A boy who construes δέ and instead of δέ but at 
sixteen years of age is guilty not merely of folly and ignorance and 
dulness inconceivable but of crime, deadly crime, of filial ingratitude 
which I tremble to contemplate’. 


If the Doctor had been spared to read Sir John Sandys’ 
translation of Pindar in which the ‘ but’ translation is dodged 
at every turn, one ‘trembles to contemplate ’ the consequences. 
Now it is ‘ while ’, now it is ‘and’, now it 1s frankly left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the sentence. Scientific etymology 
has nothing to do with it. Translation is an art and not a 
science. δέ = 8, the equation given in the last Brief Mention, 
is repudiated by high authority. ‘But’ makes no picture, 
unless one drags in the other adversative ‘ butt’ with two t’s. 


25 
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δέ is in like case, and my advocacy of the μῆν -- δη theory (A. J. 
P. XXXVII 240) was intended chiefly as an argument against 
those who consider the explanation too metaphysical. The 
Greek language, as far back as we know it, is capable of sub- 
tilties that can be revealed only by painstaking analysis. The 
naiveté of Homer is almost as much a myth as the naiveté of 
Herodotos. What are we to do with ye? We are told to ren- 
der ye simply by stress, but emphasis is the refuge of poverty, 
and in my teaching I have always declared that ‘ emphasis’ is 
no explanation, even if I have resorted to it myself. ye= Lat. 
‘quidem ’, but ‘ quidem’ is three times as long and ‘at least’ is 
not only three times as long but more than three times as heavy. 
ye is a gasp. All we can do is to write long excursuses on 
δέ ye as Neil has done in his much lauded edition of the Knights 
and to find comfort in the fact that ye is a constituent element 
of γάρ and that we must not consider γάρ too strictly illative. 
As for dpa, science tells us that it is short for ἀραρότως The 
full translation would be ‘accordingly’, but what after it is 
reduced to the canina littera ῥ᾽ ἢ There is an dpa of accord, 
there is an dpa of discord, the familiar ἄρα of surprise. ‘ There- 
fore’ becomes ‘after all’. The second apa differs from the 
first only in the putting out of the tongue, such as we expect 
from the Greek εἰρωνεία. The German ‘so’ has been called a 
compendium of the German language, just as the difference 
between the German and the English ‘also’ reflects, if it does 
not sum up, the differences of the two nationalities. I have 
never found an explanation for the curious phenomenon that 
while ‘sooth’ is said to be the equivalent of the Greek ὄντως, 
‘ forsooth’ should be invariably ironical and ‘in sooth’ should 
be invariably serious, although it. is often accompanied by 
‘sober ’ in order perhaps to guard against the contagion of its 
mocking companion. 


dv and xev are set down among the untranslatables, but in 
the case of av the ᾿Αφροδίτη Οὐρανία (Palatal Etymology) and 
᾿Αφροδίτη Πάνδημος (Popular Etymology) seem to be nearly in 
accord. avis the Latinan. Itis ‘other’ (‘or’). Itis a mani- 
festation of dAAws. It carries with it a comparative notion, and, 
like the comparative, as is abundantly seen in πρίν, it involves 
a negative. The kinship with ἀν- privative is not to be denied. 
It was originally used of something ‘else’ than the present, 
and, like ὁ ἄλλος χρόνος, had originally to do with the future. 
It cannot be used with the present indicative. It is superfluous 
with the future indicative. κεν, on the other hand, 1s the 
despair of both the Aphrodites. Like av it has to do with 
something other than the present, and from this point of view 
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it has a family likeness to xeivos, the ‘ yonder’ demonstrative, 
the demonstrative of the ideal, of the land of the leal. xevés= 
κεινός is, 1 know, an empty analogy. κενός remembers its 
august abode and forms a comparative xevorepos, but cev= 
κείνως might ‘touch the music’, as the saying is, of that same 
ill-regulated doxy, Popular Etymology. Worse fancies have 
been suggested. ἄν has been called a decapitated «dy, one of 
the many abuses of prodelision. The combination ἄν κεν does 
not favor the identity of the two particles. κεν reinforces ἄν 
as τοι qualifies μέν. It is needless to attempt to differentiate 
ἄν and κεν. On common ground ἂν as the more robust thrusts 
κεν more and more aside. οὐκ dv pushes ov κεν to the wall, 
and no wonder when one considers the analogy of av with the 
negative. But I am trenching upon the domain of scientific 
grammar, the domain of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, whereas I 
ought to keep to the haunts of Dorothy Draggletail. 


The word ‘ haunts’ reminds me of a line of observation that 
is not to be disregarded by the teacher, the student—the haunts 
of the particles, the part of the sentence where a particle ‘ uses ’, 
to employ a hunter’s term, the other particles with which it 
combines, the parts of speech that it affects. Of course, the 
enclitics are registered. τοι, for instance, is an enclitic. What 
are we to do with τοιγάρ, rotyapoiw? Is it a genuine roo? Or is 
it a survival from the time when rot was not an enclitic? Or 
has it forgotten its origin, as ἄν is supposed by some to have 
worked its way down from the head of the sentence? Every- 
thing points to that τοιξξ τῶι. We all know that ῥα haunts mono- 
syllables, that 87 has a peculiar tang at the end of a verse. 
As for companionship, we are all familiar with δὲ 6, with 
μὲν δή, with μὲν οὖν. μέν retains its swearing function so tena- 
ciously that there is no possibility of a combination of μέν and 
μῆν. If I am right as to τοι and που, then rot που is an illicit 
combination. True, it occurs H. F. 1177. Where else? It 
may be defended on the ground that που might have its local and 
not its moral significance, but the rarity is noteworthy. Scholars 
of the old school noticed such things. One fine old fellow 
objected to τοίνυν in Aischylos and wrote τε viv, but he was not 
awake to the Sicilian influence recognized A. J. P. XXXVII 
239. It is an old observation that rot is not allowed with the 
optative. When one is wishing—a rare thing in conventional 
prose—one 15 thinking of one’s self and not of a choir invisible. 
Encouraged by this interesting phenomenon, a scholar of our 
day cast aspersions on the imperative with ro (A. J. P. XXXI 
116), another on the imperative with οὖν (see my note on O. 
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10, 11), both perfectly futile suggestions, as I have shewn. The 
only particle that the imperative affects is δῆ. One is almost 
tempted to quote the familiar use of the monitory ‘ to-day ’ in 
English. ‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.’ ‘ Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer.’ Under the 
influence of his laudanum negus De Quincey calls the Greek 
particles expletives—expletives to which the Greeks themselves 
attached no definite signification, and yet found themselves 
unable to think or talk without them. A ‘pipe dream’, as we 
Americans say, a part of De Quincey’s illusion as to his Greek 
scholarship. Apart from such inarticulate sounds as are im- 
perfectly rendered by ‘tut’ and ‘hem’ and ‘ pshaw ’, expletives 
are degraded sense-words, and there is an interesting chapter 
on the general subject in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, which, of 
course, is subject to revision as everything 1s. Jingo is a god, 
and “ΒΥ Jingo’ was as legitimate as νὴ Δία, but νὴ Δία, in the 
course of time, became a particle and as such was admitted to 
narrative from which oaths had been excluded in the best period. 
The ‘stobbér’ and ‘ backér’ of the Rhine steamboats of my 
youth were the corruption of the ‘Stop her’ and ‘ Back her’ 
of the early British engineers. ἃ βάλε has been interpreted, 
and that by an eminent scholar, as a cry to Baal. εἴθε, a rare 
bird in prose, might have been understood, just as it is trans- 
lated, ‘ would God ’ (θεέ pov, θεέ pov). Whatis τί Sai? A mock- 
ing diphthongization such as one hears in the cockney * lidy ’ 
for ‘lady’: The effect is ‘What the devil!’ and one recalls 
the Homeric πάρος τοι δαίμονα δώσω (Il. 8, 166), which admits 
of a like translation. As for καὶ wav, the swearing feature of 
μῆν makes itself felt. ‘Why! bless me’ (the Rhadamanthys 
equivalent for ‘I’ll be d—d’) reproduces the effect of a com- 
bination employed in the tragic poets for the introduction of a 
new actor, and elsewhere for surprise, for remonstrance. Some 
years ago, Professor Morris set the example of studying situa- 
tion in Roman Comedy (A. J. P. X 397 foll.). A similar study 
of situation in Aristophanes would do more to bring out the 
feeling of the particles than much discourse about etymology. 
Some years ago, I assigned it as a seminary exercise, but the 
assignment came to nothing, and it was to have formed a part 
of the present lucubration, but other subjects demand other 
irresponsible comment. 


The father of Euripides is reputed to have been a Boeotian. 
If a Boeotian, he must have been an admirer of Pindar, and, 
following this faint trail, I found myself reading Euripides 
entire. The edition I used had been in my possession since 
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1853, but had never been handled for exploration except as to 
the poet’s practice in the matter of the historical present, and 
that only in the continuous narratives, so that there were no 
distracting marginalia. A fresh text is an approach to Marion 
Delorme’s made-over virginity (—‘ Ton amour m’a refait une 
virginité ’"—) and whenever I can, I make my researches in 
untrodden ways. The by-products were interesting to me, 
such as the contrasts between the rhetorical amplitude of 
Euripides and the terseness of Pindar, which, however, is a 
matter that deserves fuller treatment than I can give it here. 
Of fanciful exegesis there was no end. Years ago my atten- 
tion was called to Euripides’ insistence upon the indignity of 
sweeping, about which I have had something to say in my 
discourse on The Spiritual Rights of Minute Research. This 
time I came very near being led astray by his use of ἀπήνη. 
One of my favourites is the Fourth Olympian, the opening 
verse of which recalls another favourite, Shelley’s Cloud, which 
I parodied during the Civil War in a description of the Lee- 
Grant campaign. ᾿Ἐλατὴρ tréprare Bpovras ἀκαμαντόποδος | Zev 
is associated in my mind with ‘ Aloft on the towers of my skiey 
bowers, Lightning, my pilot, sits’. Psaumis’ victory was won 
ἀπήνῃ ‘ with a mule-car ’, if, indeed, O. 4 and O. 5 celebrate the 
same victory, which has been questioned. The ἀπήνη is men- 
tioned only O. 5, the genuineness of which has again been 
assailed by an Italian scholar, as Cerrato notes in his new edi- 
tion. The superscription of O. 4 is ἅρματι, but it is not unlike 
Pindar to substitute ὀχέων (O. 4, 11) for the humbler ἀπήνας 
(O. 5,3). With Pindar’s mule-car in my mind, I saw a special 
fitness in the use of ἀπήνη (Phoen. 328) for the ξυνωρίς (v. 
1085) of the two mulish brothers, Eteokles and Polyneikes: 
and there is a certain propriety in the association of the mule- 
car with the obdurate soothsayer Teiresias (v. 847). To be 
sure, the ἀπήνη that conveyed Klytaimestra and her belongings 
to Aulis was a πωλικὴ ἀπήνη as was the car on which Laios 
was mounted (So. O. R. 802; comp. I. A. 617), and must 
have been of very different pattern from the chariot that bore 
Psaumis to victory. The difficulty with which Klytaimestra’s 
car disembogued its contents recalled the discomfort which I 
endured in a springless cart on my visit to Hissarlik in 1896, 
and, which is worse, roused a certain distrust of my exegesis 
of Pindar P. 9, 11 where I scout the interpretation of χερὶ κούφᾳ 
as χερὶ κουφιζούσῃ. Klytaimestra asks for help: θάκους ἀπήνης ὡς 
ἂν ἐκλίπω καλῶς---α Euripidean touch—and Phoen. 847 we read: 
πᾶσ᾽ ἀπήνη... φιλεῖ χειρὸς θυραίας ἀναμένειν κουφίσματα. The agile 
huntress Kyrene may have grown stiff on her long ride from 
Thessaly to her future home. 
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Another personal experience has to do with the textual criti- 
cism as well as with the exegesis of the ἀπήνη passage in which 
Teiresias figures. Phoen. 851 we read dros ἐκβαλὼν ὁδοῦ. πος 
15 glossed by κάματος, but there is a v. 1. αἶπος, and alos is com- 
mended by the regimen to which I have been subjected for 
months. Eccl. 12, 5: They shall be afraid of that which is 
high and fears shall be in the way, or, as Professor Haupt 
translates the passage: ‘ Whatever is high we fear; and every 
walk is a terror’ (A. J. P. XXVI 157) with the apposite com- 
ment (p. 169): ‘ The old man hates to climb a hill because he is 
short of breath, he dreads a walk even on level ground.’ It is a 
delight to have the support of so eminent a scholar, especially as 
I still bear the marks of a blow I received some years ago when 
I undertook to illustrate the Persians of Timotheos v. 89 (A. J. 
P. XXIV 227): νομάσιν αὐγαῖς by the Biblical ‘I will guide 
thee with mine eye’ (Ps. 32, 8), whereupon Bruno Keil, Hermes 
1913, p. 126, remarks: ‘<Gildersleeve> kann unmoglich LXX 
(der hebraische Text ist hier corrupt) eingesehen haben: 
ἐπιστηριῶ ἐπὶ σὲ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς pov, was in gerade entgegengesetz- 
tem Sinne gemeint ist.’ A model of hypercriticism. I frankly 
confess that I never thought of looking into the LXX. The 
Authorized Version is literature. Its translations, true or false, 
have entered into the thesaurus of our language, and the senti- 
ment is world-wide. Perhaps I was thinking of J. H. H. 
Schmidt’s definition of ὀφθαλμός as the ‘ guiding star ’, though 
I cannot agree with him as to the difference between ὀφθαλμός 
and dupa (P. 5, 18). However, in the Ecclesiastes matter I 
am glad of my excessive caution. 


In one of his prefaces, all worth reading and perpending, the 
preface to his edition of the Odyssey, Gottfried Hermann com- 
mends emphatically the continuous reading of Homer. Good 
advice. One does not sip sea-water. One sails the ocean blue. 
True, my comparison does not run on all fours, for I cannot 
imagine nausea to arise from reading long stretches of Homer, 
whereas even sailors like Nelson are not exempt from trouble 
when they tempt the watery ways. As I have recorded else- 
where, I had read the De Corona often but never read it really 
until one blessed Thursday when I read it without leaving my 
chair and, of course, without note or comment, for that is one 
of the essential conditions of the experiment. Primarily, it is 
true, as 1 have just stated, my reading of Euripides on end 
was undertaken for Pindar’s sake, then kept up for the delight 
of the exercise. But when I finished the Cyclops and looked 
back on the stretch I had covered, I was conscious of a decided 
revulsion. Goethe tells us that he rode into the zone of the 
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great guns in order to find out for himself what is meant by 
‘cannon-fever ’, and, mindful of his example, I have tried to 
analyze my feelings under similar circumstances; and, being 
at any rate a determined analyst, I began to search out the rea- 
sons for the revulsion, the violence of which was not mitigated 
by the subsequent reading of Sophokles, for many years my 
favorite of the Great Three. Under the influence of German 
aesthetics I was in my youth as much enamored of Sophokles 
and as much prejudiced against Euripides as my junior, Jebb, 
was afterwards. One of my favorite teachers was Schneide- 
win, and he was a Sophoklean. He knew his Sophokles by 
heart, and I remember how he corrected our slips as we read 
the Electra aloud to him one evening when his eyes refused 
their office. His edition of Sophokles still holds its own, and 
not long ago, I was stirred to resentment when Wilamowitz gave 
Schneidewin credit for good will and nothing else. In my 
twenty years at the University of Virginia, the only one of the 
three I taught in my regular classes was Sophokles, and I my- 
self have made a slight contribution to the study of his drama- 
turgy in an essay entitled ‘Maximilian, his Travels and his 
Tragedy ’, which is really a vindication of Sophoklean method 
as illustrated in a real life. My prejudice against Euripides was 
heightened by my love of Aristophanes, for the first play of 
Aristophanes I read under adequate guidance, the guidance of 
Ritschl, whom I adored, was the Frogs, and for years I worked 
at an edition of the Frogs that was to have been illustrated by 
parallels from the annals of literary persiflage. But as life 
went on, the threefold cord of love and labor and sorrow drew 
me nearer to Euripides, and I have tried every now and then to 
a to Euripides the Poet as well as to Euripides the 
inker. 


This time, however, the revulsion was unmistakable, and, 
thinking the thing over, I realized that I had been followed dur- 
ing the course of my reading by voices that whispered in my 
ear hateful criticisms of Euripides like the blasphemous sugges- 
tions of ‘ one of the wicked ones ’ to Christian on his way to the 
Heavenly City. At first I bethought me of Tekmessa’s excuse 
for Alas: 

κακὰ δεννάζων ῥήημαθ᾽, ἃ δαίμων 
κοὐδεὶς ἀνδρῶν ἐδίδαξεν. 


But the voices were human voices, not the voices of δαίμονες, 
and the blasphemies were stale. Every now and then the utter- 
ances seemed to come from a more intimate quarter: 


δι᾽ ἐμᾶς ἠξέν ποτε νηδύος ἅδ᾽ αὔρα. 
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Was it a temporary disorder of the intellect, a manner of men- 
tal borborygmus, very different in its fitfulness from the pitiless 
peristaltic movement of Henry James’s mind (A. J. P. XXXI 
125)? I will not attempt to sort these susurrations under regu- 
lar categories. Tumultuousness fits the character of this mid- 
summer nightmare. 


‘ A whisperer separateth chief friends’, and one of the prin- 
cipal whisperers whose voice I recognized was Tycho Momm- 
sen, and as I read, I noted the blend of the everyday with the 
archaic, the matching of ‘cloth of gold’ with ‘cloth of frize’, 
corresponding to the double strain in the blood of the poet. 
Shut one eye and it would be easy to prove that Euripides was 
a conservative and not a radical. There are two sides to his 
shield. As for his syntax, the evil spirit worked from within. 
Instead of emphasizing the clay feet of the great image of 
Daniel’s vision, your critic of sculpture would have questioned 
the conformity of the statue to accepted canons, and as a syntac- 
tician in grain, I was tempted to notice Euripides’ leaning now 
to the syntax of the agora, now to hyperepicism. The details 
I suppress. One personal observation, however, not to say 
grievance, I will not withhold. His εἰ with the future indica- 
tive shews clearly that metre was not the determining factor. 
The evidence is overwhelming—I will not burden the page with 
references—and I smiled grimly as I remembered that the 
Brugmann-—Thumb grammar ignores my insistence on the dif- 
ference between εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the 
subjunctive, and refers only to the ineffectual protest raised by 
an American scholar against the irrefragable doctrine (A. J. P. 
XIII 123 ff.). 


In the Frogs Euripides proudly offers to submit to the judg- 
ment of Dionysos what he had done in the way of 


τἄπη, τὰ μέλη, τὰ νεῦρα τῆς τραγῳδίας. 


Partly, perhaps chiefly, because I am disqualified—which does 
not necessarily mean ‘ unqualified ’"—I am moved to jot down 
among the things that came to me from within or from without, 
criticisms of Euripides’ metres, lyric and other. Whispering 
voices told me how the technique of the Euripidean trimeter 
declined after 424, but I stopped my ears at the ancient gibe 
which gave rise to the technical term Εὐριπίδειον. That is not a 
matter of metre but a matter of rhetoric, a matter of ὀρθότης 
as against πλαγιασμός (A. J. P. ΙΧ 140 ff.). You can attach 
the tin can of ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν to the stump of trimeter after 
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trimeter in other narratives than those of the prologues. The 
jest was aimed at Euripides’ affectation of opening his story 
with the child-like simplicity of the fairy tale. In the use of 
the trochaic tetrameter Euripides harks back to Aischylos, as 
he does in so many things, but what is the artistic warrant for 
using the dactylic hexameter and the elegiac distich? One can 
understand the intercalation of the iambic trimeter in lyric 
measures. It is a matter of resipiscence. But the dacty! soars, 
and one recalls the mocking parody (A. J. P. XXI 232) of 
Aristophanes in the Peace 114 foll. There are too many wail- 
ing anapaests. The dochmiac is overdone. The dochmiac is a 
tragic creation, and Euripides has been called by the highest 
authority τραγικώτατος, but τραγικώτατος is no more a compliment 
than ‘ most oratorical’ would be for an orator. Not being an 
Enoplian and therefore not armed against the darts of the ad- 
versaries of Euripides, my ears were open to all the criticisms, 
old and new, about the monodies, those bravura pieces, which, 
quite apart from tradition, were evidently composed for a spe- 
cial performer—in modern times clear openings for encores. ° 
The appositeness of the odes to the action is a favorite field of 
criticism. Sophokles gives mythical parallels in his choruses, 
but no such long connected narratives as we find, for instance, 
in the I. A. 164 foll. As for the ἦθος of the various rhythms, 
whispers from without and murmurs from within were bewil- 
dering in their variety. The so-called logaoedics are said to 
have no character of their own, apart from the music, and as 
the music is lost, the soul is lost, and praise and blame alike are 
plays of the fancy. Only, without plays of the fancy the world 
of Greek poetry would lose most of its charm—for the fanciful. 


Then came the long procession of his characters, their faces 
all awry. Menelaos is a cad, Hippolytos, the prototype of the 
prig. Strange, by the way, that one has no profound sympathy 
with such worthy characters as Joseph, Hippolytos, Bellero- 
phon, Peleus. The Greek Josephs at all events all come to bad 
ends. There is Medea, the Woman’s Rights woman, who 
taught her modern sisters that bearing children was more than 
an offset against bearing arms. That she was right makes no 
difference. And then there is the degradation of Helen to the 
level of Offenbach’s ‘La belle Hélene’. Euripides’ Helen is 
not the Helen of the Iliad, still less the Helen of the Odyssey, 
nor the Helen of Isokrates, whom it was once the fashion to 
call a vapid rhetorician, that hierophant of the Cult of Beauty. 
The Euripidean Helen falls in love with the Oriental splendor 
of Paris’s attire, specifically his trousers, according to the Cy- 
clops. A curious turn-about. In my youth, Punch twitted 
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royalty with admiring the bare legs of the sturdy Highlanders. 
In Euripides’ time it was the breeks that caught women’s eyes. 
- The Euripidean Helen was not to be trusted in the same boat 
with any susceptible male, and the stinginess of her votive 
offering of hair (Or. 128) recalls a passage in a certain dis- 
reputable French novel. Helen is a goddess, a déesse en exil, 
as it were. Euripides can not escape that basic fact—which a 
fine writer, the other day, called a ‘ basilar fact’. But in his 
Helen the évaporée woman becomes merely an evaporated 
goddess. 


Helen’s natural critics are her provisional mother-in-law, 
Hekabe, a typical scold, who figures as a prosecuting she-attor- 
ney in the Troades, and her provincial niece, Elektra, whose 
criticism of Helen’s economy in the matter of tresses has just 
been cited. Elektra is the typical Greek old maid and old maids 
were a rarity in Greece. The Pythia is ‘all unmated because 
so consecrated ’, but the rest of the sisterhood frankly mourn 
because no one has dupp’d the chamber door for them. 
Elektra is no exception, and when she says touching Klytai- 
mestra: γυναῖκες ἀνδρῶν, ὦ ξέν᾽, οὐ παίδων φίλαι, she reveals her- 
self. My heart has always been woe for Pylades—ypaiv ἔγημεν 
αὐτὸς ὧν véos—and whenever I think of him, the closing scenes 
of the Ecclesiazusae spoil the vision of devoted friendship. In 
the matter of womankind Sophokles had much to learn from his 
younger rival, and actually learned much. No more interesting 
study than a comparison of the two Elektras such as Kaibel has 
instituted (A. J. P. XVIIT 355). Would that we had a Helen 
of Sophokles ! 


As for Euripides the rhetorician, all the tragic poets, includ- 
ing Aischylos himself, show traces of the aniline colours of the 
Sicilian school, but Euripides was the δικανικὸς ποιητῆς by emi- 
nence. His στιχομυθίαι remind one of the cross-questioning 
processes of the modern pettifogger, and years ago I set on foot 
a study which culminated in a Johns Hopkins doctoral disser- 
tation ignored by an English scholar who long afterwards 
handled the same theme. Then came the rabble rout of Euripi- 
dean questions: Euripides the Rationalist, the Riddle of the 
Bacchae, the Problem of the Deus ex Machina, which a pupil 
of mine—too early lost to scholarship—attempted to solve in 
his own way. Finally, a turmoil like the turmoil of the Νέκνια. 
nr’ ἔγωγ᾽ ἐξηγρόμην. The bad dream was over. Euripides be- 
came for me once more Euripides the Human. Now abideth not 
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Helen, but Alkestis, Iphigeneia, Polyxene. The ribald jests, the 
‘posticae sannae’, the miasmatic vapors are blown away by 
the cool airs that come from the dells of Hellas, for Euripides 
is not only Euripides the Human but the Poet of Nature. Still 
the initial question comes back: Why this revulsion? The rea- 
sons are, as might be expected of the brief-mentioner, purely 
personal. 


The story is told of a Harvard Professor of Greek, one of 
the old, old time, that when he was asked what he was going 
to do with himself after his retirement, ‘ I am going to read the 
authors ’, he said, and it was well. So few professors find time 
to read the authors. But if he sought peace in reading the 
authors, he ought not to have read Euripides, or he would have 
met with my fate. There is no classical repose in Euripides, 
and I see clearly that my trouble arose from two causes: one, 
my age; the other, the present time. On the chapter of Old 
Men, Euripides is as bad as Kipling. True, the other tragic 
poets do not spare old men. Nothing sadder than the ὄναρ 
ἡμερόφαντον of the Agamemnon. Sophokles with his large view 
of life gives some comfort to the oldsters with his ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἵππος evyevns xré., one of his rare comparisons. He lived to 
renounce what was to Mimnermos the wivendi causa. Plato 
tells the story; Cicero spoils it in the telling (A. J. P. 
XXX 3 sq.), as indeed all Cicero’s translations bear watching. 
I doubt whether Euripides lived to renounce. The dogs that 
tore him in pieces, had they been articulate, might have had 
something to say about his midnight adventures. Poets have 
always been suspicious characters in that regard from Hesiod 
down. Bernays, Wilamowitz and Murray have in succession 
extolled his lyric praise of youth, H. F.637: ἃ vedras μοι φίλον, 
written, as has been conjectured, about the time when death is 
welcome to men of the Mimnermean type. There the burden 
of old age is mentioned in passing, but in an earlier chorus 
there is a gruesome picture of senility. But the subject is too 
painful for me. I have referred to it already in various Brief 
Mentions, and all Euripides’ old men are so many horrors to me. 


My main quarrel, however, is the perpetual reference to the 
Great War, which has clouded these last years of my life. For 
my part, I cannot emulate, or even understand, the sublime reso- 
lution with which that famous congregation of German profes- 
sors, all servants of the state, hurled into the great gulf fixed 
between the Central and the Circumferential Powers what 
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many would consider the most precious fruits of German intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity ; and I watched, not unmoved, the 
golden book of my youth close-written in German characters 
go fluttering down the abyss. Classical repose! Classical fid- 
dlesticks! Fiddlesticks from Nero’s fiddle. Apart from the 
Troades, which in Gilbert Murray’s version has brought the 
great phases of war before a wider public, here are some of the 
restful things one finds in Euripides: I pass over ‘race sui- 
cide’, though it is not to be passed over when one wonders 
how the earth is to be replenished after the war. Ion, 488: 
τὸν ἄπαιδα δ᾽ ἀποστυγῶ βίον ᾧ re δοκεῖ ψέγω. I pass over the ‘ scrap 
of paper’ which would have been more precious to the Duke of 
Athens than it was to the German chancellor, for the Euripi- 
dean Theseus says Suppl. 433: γεγραμμένων δὲ τῶν νόμων ὅ τ᾽ 
nell ὁ πλούσιός τε τὴν δίκην ἴσην ἔχε. But there is the doc- 
trine of military necessity, Ion 1046: ὅταν δὲ πολεμίους δρᾶσαι 
κακῶς | θέλῃ τις, οὐδεὶς ἐμποδὼν κεῖται νόμος. There is a glorifica- 
tion of war, quite on modern lines. In my youth a famous 
German publicist preached war as the best means of getting 
rid of what he called the ‘ scrofulous rabble of mankind’. In 
the last twenty-odd years, the Uebermensch spectre has stood 
astride the earth. The two appear together in Euripides. Of 
τὰ Διὸς βουλεύματα it is said, Hel. 38: πόλεμον yap cionveyxer “EA- 
λῆνων χθονὶ καὶ Φρυξὶ δυστήνοισιν, ὡς ὄχλον βροτῶν πλήθους τε κουφί- 
σειε μητέρα χθόνα | γνωτόν τε θείη τὸν κράτιστον Ἑλλάδος. The 
speaker 15 Helen, and a man of my time cannot shut out the 
figure of a modern Helen, or the words of her reputed speech: 
C’est ma petite guerre ἃ moi. Mailed fist and pacifist alike 
appear, mailed fist with its demand for preparedness, Androm. 
682 : ὅπλων yap ὄντες καὶ μάχης ἀίστορες | ἔβησαν εἰς τἀνδρεῖον. The 
pacifist speaks by the mouth of the disillusioned Adrastos, 
Suppl. 949: ὦ ταλαίπωροι βροτῶν, | τί κτᾶσθε λόγχας καὶ κατ᾽ ἀλ- 
λήλων φόνους | τίθεσθε; Worst of all, Lissauer’s Song of Hate 
finds a response, and, oddly enough, the spokeswoman is an 
English princess, for, according to the Brut d’Angleterre, the 
English are of Trojan stock. But the Germans are becoming 
ashamed of the Song of Hate, and I am ashamed to quote in 
full the burning words of Andromache (445 foll.). 


In FENNELL’s letter quoted in the last number of the JouRNAL 
there is a sentence highly characteristic of FENNELL, and not 
of FENNELL only, but of British commentators generally. ‘I 
was of course anxious to air my own views’. There is a 
certain insular arrogance (A. J. P. XXXIV 370) about this 
utter disregard of the needs of the average student, to say noth- 
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ing of the obligation of an editor to his author. Even one of 
FENNELL’s eulogists has to admit that the editor of Pindar 
‘hardly realized the ill-equipped condition of most students 
when they first approach the poet’. Now English editions of 
higher pretensions are very costly, and foreigners at all events 
rebel against the heavy pecuniary outlay in exchange for a few 
notional remarks. The best airing-place for ‘ views’ is to be 
found on the desolate heights of philological journals, or else 
on the arid steppes of excursuses. However, it is always some- 
thing not to be negligible, and I regret that this well-meant 
tribute to his services was crowded out of the Brief Mention 
to which it belongs (XXXVII 242). FENNELL’s sturdy inde- 
pendence has won for him a permanent place among the 
interpreters of his favourite poet. 


Of all current nonsense, the definition of genius commonly 
ascribed to Carlyle is to my mind the most nonsensical. It 
usually appears in one of two forms—‘ Genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains ’, or ‘ genius is the capacity for infinite . 
painstaking’. According to a recent writer in the Nation, 
Carlyle is to be acquitted of both these forms of the definition. 
What he wrote was ‘the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble’, which may possibly be interpreted so as to save the 
credit of the idol of my boyhood. Genius does not consist in 
the capacity for taking pains. It compels the taking of pains. 
‘Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam’ does not tell the whole 
story. The more we explore the history of poets—a race which 
is supposed to live wholly by inspiration—the more evidence 
do we find that their genius has been fed from without. One 
cannot help smiling when Dr. Johnson says of his artificial 
school ‘ We were a nest of singing birds’, but the real singing 
birds have all been nourished from without and largely from 
classical sources, to some minds as arid as modern breakfast- 
food. Thomson and Cowper are supposed to have struck fresh 
notes in the choir of eighteenth century poets, but Cowper’s 
study of Homer is of itself suspicious, and Professor Mustard 
has shewn how much Thomson owes to the close observations 
of the Roman poets (A. J. Ρ. XXIX 13). The fresh green of 
the poetry of nature is due to the phosphate of antique didactic 
poetry, as I have expressed it elsewhere. The ‘ doctus poeta ’ is 
‘doctus’ in the Roman sense, not σοφός in the Greek sense. 


All this obviousness is suggested by a chapter in Professor 
LANE COoopeEr’s valuable collection of material, Methods and 
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Aims in the Study of Literature (Ginn). In this chapter, en- 
titled Studtes of the Poets, Professor Cooper himself has proved 
beyond a question how much Wordsworth, who is supposed to 
have owed everything to Mother Nature, has drawn from wide 
and varied reading, and the list of the books that Byron read, 
and, according to his own account, digested, before he was 
twenty would put many professors to shame. ‘Res severa 
gaudium ’ is a famous sentence of Seneca’s, and the achievement 
of that joy for others is often a serious task. Professor 
Coorer’s volume is an interesting record of the experiences of 
those who have won, and full of lessons for those who are 
tempted to take up literature as a light thing. But no one who 
has studied rhetoric under the guidance of the ancient masters 
will be surprised to find how much 15 merely an echo of manuals, 
familiar to an earlier generation, but long since laid aside 
(comp. A. J. P. XXIV 104). So when Ben Jonson, as quoted 
by LANE Cooper, tells us that ‘ for a man to write well, he must 
first think and excogitate his matter «εὕρεσις», then choose his 
words «λέξις», then take care in placing «τάξις» both matter 
and words so that the composition «σύνθεσις» be comely’ we 
seem to be reading an ancient primer of rhetoric with three of 
the five headings of the regular τέχνη, (εὕρεσις, λέξις, τάξις, μνήμη, 
ὑπόκρισις), and wonder a little at the title ‘ Discoveries ’. 


My mania for typographical accuracy is not matched ὃν 
keenness of vision (A. J. P. XXIII 234) ; and the confessional 
of errata seems to be a fixture at the back door of the JouRNAL. 
And if I venture outside these precincts, I am sure to come to 
grief. Some months ago a fellow-Grecian reading ‘ Rhada- 
manthus’ in an article I had published wrote to me in mild 
surprise: Why is ‘thys’ thus? ‘The printer’s devil alone 
knows’, said 1. ‘I had written “γ᾽ as became a Grecian, but 
the genius of the press may have been seduced by the Rhada- 
manthus of his Vergil text’. But I am still inconsolable and a 
new grievance is recalled by the words ‘ Valpy edition’ which 
appears in the Brief Mention of the last number. When every- 
body was celebrating April 23, I was asked to make a contri- 
bution to a Shakespeare symposium. The symposium had to 
do chiefly with the influence of Shakespeare upon the contribu- 
tors. It was a case of ‘Poscimur’. The limit assigned to me 
was fifty words—in my state of health a welcome limit—and 
I was personal as usual. 


In my father’s house Shakespeare was taboo. I read by stealth and 
adored in secret. My scant pocket money was saved to buy a one- 
volume Shakespeare. My first earnings went for a Valpy edition. 
The charm of his language held me, holds me still. Whenever I read 
Shakespeare I wonder why I read anything else. 
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The printer ingeniously turned ‘ Valpy’ into ‘ bulky’, for 
which even my handwriting offered no excuse. However, I 
should not air my grievance here, if it were not for one or two 
little matters that may have more than a personal interest. 
Shakespeare was excluded from my father’s house. Though a 
college-bred man, he seldom quoted any poetry except Milton 
and Watts. But he was an editor and there came into the office 
parts of an illustrated Shakespeare ; and the parts that fell into 
my possession were ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece ’, many verses of which 1 learned by heart when I was 
translating the Anacreontea at the age of twelve. If my father 
could only have seen the literature that passed from hand to 
hand among the boys of his Sunday school! The frankness 
of to-day is far better. And then as to Shakespeare’s language 
—why not the thought as well? The magic is in the words. 
The Germans have done much for Shakespeare, perhaps too 
much. But when I saw Henry IV acted at the Burgtheater of 
Vienna in a wonderful setting and with a very good Falstaff, 
I muttered to myself: ‘ Heinz’ is not ‘ Hal’. 


Bernhardy was one of the prime favourites of my appren- 
ticeship, with his ‘ Wissenschaftliche Syntax ’, to which I owe 
the true doctrine of the accusative, his Histories of Greek and 
Roman Literature. Soon after my return to America, I sought, 
and sought in vain, from a great publishing-house the commis- 
sion of translating his ‘Grundriss der romischen Literatur ’. 
Precious is the memory of those far off days when I used to 
gather up emanations of Bernhardy’s sarcastic vein as they 
were wafted from his lecture-room at Halle to the philological 
circles of Gottingen. Carl Friedrich Hermann’s books on 
Greek Antiquities he used to call ‘Plumpudding mit Rosinen’ 
and Hartung’s performances ‘ Philologische Bummelarbeiten ’. 
Little did I dream that I should live to perpetrate a long series 
of ‘ Bummelarbeiten ’ in the shape of Brief Mention. Hartung 
was incredibly careless and the critics remembered his 
Ἡρακλεῖδ ες against him. I sympathize with Hartung. In the 
foregoing section, I have adverted to my mania for accu- 
racy: and long experience as teacher, editor, proof-reader, 
ought to have curbed my ‘genius for inexactitude’, but my 
primesautiére nature is my undoing, though I have never gone 
so far, that I can remember, as the distinguished author of a. 
Latin Grammar in which ‘ipse’ follows the lead of ‘ille’ so 
that the paradigm runs ‘ ipse, ipsa, ipsud ’, recalling to my mind 
the ‘ Sle, sla, slud | Stuck in the mud’ of one of William Cow- 
per’s delightful letters. But mud is to be wiped off without 
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further ado, not wallowed in. Therefore, for ‘ vermifugsent ’ 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 221, 1. 20) read ‘vermifugant’. In the 
same number 1. 6 from bottom for ‘Gesner’ Harrison read 
‘Gessner’ Harrison. For the former lapse I am responsible. 
The second I am inclined to attribute to some Robin Good- 
fellow. Gessner Harrison was my colleague for three years. 
I knew him well (A. J. P. XXXV 497). I knew that he was 
named for the idyllist Salomon Gessner, not for the lexicog- 
rapher Johann Matthias Gesner. However, those who remem- 
ber, or who will look up, Gibbon’s correspondence with Gesner 
will forgive the false spelling for the reference. 
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I—THE STAG-MESSENGER EPISODE. 


It seems to be generally agreed by those who are best qualified 
to express an opinion about mediaeval Celtic literature that that 
form of the so-called fairy induction motif in which a stag or 
hind serves as a messenger to lead a mortal hero to a fée is of 
Celtic origin, and the presence of this episode in a mediaeval 
poem is cited as evidence that the poem is derived from Celtic 
sources or has undergone Celtic influence. This conclusion 
seems to be based upon the fact that the episode in question 
occurs most frequently in poetry dealing with the “ matiére 
Bretagne ”, but the evidence is not conclusive enough, as I shall 
try to make clear, to warrant such definite statements as are 
made concerning its Celtic provenience. It should not be for- 
gotten that before we can definitely assign a given episode, 
occurring in mediaeval French poetry or prose, to Celtic tra- 
dition or to a Celtic literary source, there are at least two 
conditions which must be met: 1. The episode must be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt, on evidence independent of the French 
work in which it is found, to have been a part of Celtic tradi- 
tion, oral or written, before its earliest appearance on French 
soil. 2. It must not occur in any form, oral or written, which is 
demonstrably free from Celtic influence, and at the same time 
equally current, and also equally accessible and well-known to 
a French writer as any possible Celtic source. The first of 
these conditions is accepted’ even by the most enthusiastic 


* Cf. e. g. the remarks of Professor Cross, Mod. Phil. 12, 1915, Ὁ. 590; 
Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 9 sq. 
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advocates of the Celtic theory, but the second, which is just as 
important as the first, just as necessary for convincing proof, 
seems to be entirely disregarded. In the following study I 
have tried to keep both these conditions in mind, and my 
endeavor has been to present, unbiased by preconceived theories, 
certain facts which seem to have been overlooked and yet are 
certainly not without importance. 

As a fair example of the usual form of the episode may be 
cited the Lay of Graelent,’ 193 sq. Graelent, having been 
wrongfully treated by his king and sought as her lover by the 
queen, mounts his horse during the former’s absence and leaves 
the court unattended. He 15 riding sadly through the forest 
when suddenly a hind “tute blance | plus n’est nois nul sor 
brance”’, starts up before him. He pursues her hotly but 
cannot overtake her, and finally she leads him to a fountain of 
clear, sparkling water in which a maiden 15 bathing; her clothes 
are hanging on a tree near by, and two other maidens are serv- 
ing her. Graelent is at once smitten with her beauty, forgets 
all about the hind, and to keep the maiden from escaping, takes 
possession of her clothes, and in the end works his will upon 
her; she grants him her love, promises him bountiful treasure 
and declares that she will be with him whenever he desires her, 
but that 11 at any time he reveals their relations he shall lose her. 

In this story, as Professor Schofield pointed out long ago,? 
there is a confusion of a fairy mistress and a swan-maiden, and 
he also called attention to the fact that the same situation exists 
in a version of the story of Wayland and the swan-maidens con- 
tained in the Middle High German poem of Friedrich von 
Schwaben (14th cen.). Here the details are practically the 
same as in Graelent. It is clear, however, that originally the 
hind-messenger episode was not connected with this swan- 
maiden story, for in the earliest version of the latter, that in the 


*Ed. Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de France, I, pp. 202 sq. The Lay 
has been studied by Schofield, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 15, 1900, pp. 121 sq. 
He recognizes that the so-called Breton lays contain much matter that is 
not Celtic, but he regards the Celtic character of the hind-messenger 
episode as established. This is also the conclusion of Cross in the 
article cited, and of Kittredge, 1. c., pp. 231 sq. 

* Harvard Stud. and Notes, 5, 1896, pp. 236-7, and also his article 
referred to above. Cross, 1. c. pp. 616 sq., thinks that the entire lay, 
hind-messenger and “the other world woman of the swan-maiden 
type’, was part of Celtic tradition before the 12th cen. 
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Eddic Vélundarkuida! (9th cen.), no hind appears; Wayland 
and his brothers have arrived at Ulfdal, and there one morning 
on the border of a lake, they come upon the swan-maidens with 
their swan-plumage beside them. 

In another swan-maiden story, however, a story which 1s 
very similar in many of its details to Graelent, and doubtless 
prior to it in date, the same method is employed to bring the 
hero to the maiden. This is the story of the Cygni, told by the 
seventh Wise Man in the Dolopathos of Johannes de Alta 
Silva.2, Here the hero goes hunting with his dogs and sees 
“ cervam nive candidiorem, decem in quolibet cornu habentem 
ramos ". ὃ He pursues the hind down into a well-wooded val- 
ley, loses sight of both the hind and his dogs, and finally 
“ fontem repperit nimphamque in eo cathenam auream tenentem 
manu nudaque menbra lavantem conspicit””. He is overcome 
by her beauty and, like Graelent, forgets the hind and his dogs, 
and approaching her by stealth seizes the chain “in qua virtus 
et operatio virginis constabat”’. He then promises to make 
her his wife and on the next morning takes her to his home, 
where in due time she bears him six sons and a daughter. 
These the jealous mother of the youth orders to be exposed, and 
they are found by an old hermit who feeds them on hind’s milk 
and raises them as his own children. The French version of 
Herbert, vs. 9188 sq., shows no important variation from this 
account. | 

This story is the earliest extant version of the Chevalier au 
Cygne, and this introductory episode of the hind-messenger 
occurs in most of the later versions ; ‘* the feeding of the chil- 


*Cf. Saemundar Edda, ed. Bugge, p. 163. For further references on 
this subject, cf. Cross, I. c., p. 621, n. 4. 

51 quote from the edition of Hilka, Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 80 sq. 

*That this hind should have horns is noteworthy. The hind of 
Keryneia which Hercules hunted had golden horns (Pind. O. 3, 29: 
Χρυσόκερων ἔλαφον θήλειαν), and hinds are sometimes given horns i 
ancient writings, cf. Ael. de nat. an. 7, 39. On a gem which depicts 
the suckling of Hercules’ son Telephus by a hind the hind is given 
horns; the gem is in Vienna; cf. the catalogue of Sacken and Kenner, 
no. 663. On this matter, cf. a paper by Ridgeway, summarized in A. J. A. 
IX, 1894, p. 571. He suggests that the “ horned hind of Keryneia” was 
a reindeer, a species of deer found in northern Europe and Asia. 

“Cf. Todd, La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass. 4, 1880, Intro. p. II sq. He makes no special comment on the intro- 
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dren 1s generally due directly to a hind. In the French 
romance, Chevalier au Cygne, however, the hind-messenger 
episode does not have a place, nor in the English metrical 
romance, Cheuelere Assigne, based upon 11. In the English 
prose romance, The Knight of the Swanne, on the other hand, 
there is a rationalized account of the episode. The young 
king Oriant goes hunting with his dogs, raises a hart, and in 
his pursuit of it is led to a river across which the hart swims 
and escapes.2, The king then comes upon a fountain “ which 
was so clere and pleasaunt” that he dismounts and sits down 
under a tree. Presently a young damsel, Beatrice, appears, 
accompanied by a noble knight and two squires. Oriant falls 
in love with her, pays his court in true knightly fashion, and 
later makes her his wife. The children are born, exposed, and 
found by a devout hermit who, not knowing how to feed them, 
prays to God for aid, and miraculously there appeared in his 
house a fair white goat which gave them suck. 

Very close to the form of the episode found in these stories 
is that occurring in the shorter version of the romance of Par- 
ténopeus of Blois, a version based upon a lost French original 
and now existing in a fragmentary form in English, and in a 
complete but altered form in a Danish, Icelandic, and Spanish- 
Catalan translation? In view of the undoubted non-Celtic 


ductory episode, nor does Paris, Rom. 19, 1890, pp. 314 sq., or Huet, Rom. 
34, 1905, pp. 206 sq. According to Paris “Jean a bien probablement 
recueilli ce conte dans la tradition orale du pays ot il Pécrivait”; Huet 
notes the composite character of the story in Dolopathos and suggests 
a written source, a poem already attached to the Crusades and in the 
form of a chanson de geste. It may be noted that some claim an oriental 
origin for the Knight of the Swan; on this whole matter, cf. Jaffray, 
The Two Knights of the Swan, London, Ig!Io, pp. 2 sq., 23 sq. 

* Ed. Gibbs, E. E. T. Extra Ser. VI. For the prose romance, cf. Thoms, 
Early Prose Romances, v. 3. 

* Professor Tupper reminds me of the opening episode in Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake which resembles this account. In view of Scott's knowledge 
of these old romances it cannot be doubted that he had some such story 
in mind when he wrote his poem. 

* The English version is printed by Bédtker in his edition of Partonope 
of Blois, E. E. T. Extr. Ser. CIX, pp. 481 sq. The Spanish-Catalan 
version (in prose) which was accessible to me is an old volume printed 
at Gerona without date. I have not compared the Danish and Icelandic 
versions. 
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origin of the main feature of this romance, the appearance in it 
of the stag-messenger episode is, in view of what I shall show 
below, of great importance. Melior, the young queen of 
Byzantium, is ripe for a husband and seeks all over the world 
for one worthy of her. She finds him in the young prince 
Partonope, and in order to get him to her she raises by en- 
chantment, for she possesses wondrous powers, a white hart 
with wide horns as he was hunting one day with his uncle and 
attendants in the forest of Ardennes. Partonope follows the 
hart in a vain pursuit and is led to the sea-shore, where appears 
a marvelous and beautiful ship. He goes on board, finds that 
he is the only passenger, and is carried to another land, to an 
uninhabited castle. Here unseen hands wait upon him and at 
night the lady comes. In the Spanish-Catalan version the 
inducting animal is a “ porch salvatge ”’,? which, we are told at 
the outset, Melior has raised by her magic power. This boar 
occurs also in the longer version.* Here Parténopeus kills one 
boar and a second appears which, when he pursues it, leads 
him to the sea, into which it plunges and swims across to safety. 
P. wanders in the forest unable to find his way home and does 
not come upon the ship until the following night. Not until the 
queen visits him and discloses her identity do we learn that she 
by her witchcraft brought about the hunt, made him follow the 
boar, sent the enchanted ship, etc. 

These details in the Parténopeus story are paralleled by 
several in the Lay of Guigemar of Marie de France.‘ Here 
also it must be noted that there are, as in the Parténopeus story, 


*This romance, as is well known, is related to the Cupid and Psyche 
story of Apuleius. In view of the tendency to ascribe such magic ships 
and voyages to fairy castles to Celtic tradition, I would call attention 
not only to the situation and description of the castle in Apuleius, 5, 1, 
“ Psyche—videt lucum proceris et vastis arboribus consitum, videt 
fontem vitreo latice perlucidum ”, but also to the fact that a voyage to 
it by ship is implied in 5, 15, “iugum sororium—recta de navibus 
scopulum petunt ”. 

31 shall cite below a neglected passage from Ovid which is strikingly 
similar. 

* French version ed. Crapelet, Paris, 1834; English version ed. Bodtker, 
l.c. There is also a German version by Conrad v. Wirtzburg, ed. 
Bartsch, Wien, 1871. . 
*Ed. Warnke, Die Lais de M. de France, 2d ed., Halle, 1900, pp. 
5 sq. 
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motifs drawn from oriental and classical sources. In Gutge- 
mar the hero 15 taking part in a hunt after a great stag, during 
the course of which he, together with his squire, is separated 
from the rest of the company; the stag escapes, but G. then 
comes upon a white hind and her faun, which his dogs attack, 
and which he, without pursuit, be it noted, succeeds in wound- 
ing with an arrow which flies back and wounds him. The hind 
then addresses him and tells him that he will never be cured of 
his wound until he finds a lady who will suffer much on his 
account. G., greatly amazed, leaves the hind and finally comes 
to the sea-coast, where he finds a deserted ship built of ivory 
with sails of silk, on which he embarks and is carried to a won- 
derful land and a wonderful lady who, with her niece as her 
companion, is kept in a tower by her jealous husband and 
guarded by a eunuch. He remains with the lady, whose hus- 
band happens, very conveniently, to be away, for a year and a 
half, when the husband returns and forces him to depart; later 
he is successful in bringing her to his land. 

It is commonly stated, compare the preceding note, that in 
this story the hind is the messenger of the fée, although the 
presence of the faun is thus left unaccounted for.? The hind, 
however, certainly does not lead Guigemar anywhere, since it 
apparently does not move from the covert in which he first sees 
it, nor is it, as Marie tells the tale, connected in any way with the 
ladies, who know nothing about it, nothing about the ship, noth- 
ing about Guigemar. The real messenger, I would suggest, 1s 
the stag which leads Guigemar to the hind and her faun and then 
escapes. These latter animals seem to be introduced solely to 
represent allegorically,—perhaps in a primitive version in 


1 These are pointed out by Schofield, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 15, ἢ. 173; 
the hind-messenger, the magic ship, and the fée mistress he labels 
Celtic; so Cross, Studies in Philology, Univ. North Carolina Pub. 1913, 
p. 49. The similarity between the introduction to the fée in Guigemar 
and that in Parténopeus was noted by Hertz, Uebersetzung d. Lais d. M. 
de France, Ὁ. 250 and by Koelbing, M. de France, pp. LX XVIII sq. 

* Curious and diverse are the explanations given to account for this 
episode. Some see two fées, even a bad and a good one, some one, cf. 
Koehler’s note to Warnke, Die Lais, p. LX; according to Professor 
Nitze, Mod. Phil. 1914, p. 481, the hind is the fée herself; according to 
Miss Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, pp. 
70 sq., the hero should have been turned into a stag and wandered in the 
woods until released. 
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reality,—the lady and her niece whom Guigemar is to meet later, 
and to inform him, in words strongly reminiscent of Ovid, of the 
love adventures which await him. When we compare the Lay 
with the corresponding portions of Parténopeus we realize how 
completely Marie, or her source, could spoil a well-told tale. 

In the Parténopeus story it is explicitly stated that the 
appearance of the stag, or the boar, is due to the magic power 
of the lady who sends the animal to lead her beloved to her, and 
this feature occurs in several stories. In Auberon,: for exam- 
ple, Mantanors, attended by a company of hunters and his pack, 
goes forth one morning in May to hunt. A great stag, sent 
by Brunehaut, appears,—a “ chierf fae”’ it is called in vs. 711,— 
in the pursuit of which Mantanors soon outdistances his com- 
panions. The stag takes refuge in a “ pavillon noble ”, which 
stood in a “desert vert”. Mantanors enters the “ pavillon ” 
and is amazed to find himself in the presence of thirty “ dames 
et plus’, among whom is Brunehaut. Similarly in Froissart’s 
Meliador,? vs. 28362 sq., Diana sends a white stag to lead 
Saigremor to her when he is out hunting with his companions. 
Here the episode is varied somewhat, for the stag, after Saigre- 
mor has been led by his pursuit apart from his companions, 
approaches him and allows him to mount on its back. It 
then carries him to a lake, into which it plunges, whereupon 
Saigremor finds himself in a castle with Diana and her nymphs, 
who had arranged the whole game. 

The last example of this type which I need quote raises a 
problem with which I am not qualified to deal, the relation, 
namely, of the various versions of the Tristan story. The 
facts, however, are plain enough and very important for the 
matter in hand. In Malory, bk. 8, ch. 1, in the account of the 
birth of Sir Tristram, we are told that his father, Meliodas, 


* Ed. Graf, I Complementi della Chanson d’Huon de Bordeaux, Halle, 
1878, vs. 700 sq. 

* Ed. Longnon, Soc. Anc. Text. Cf. Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, 
1905, pp. 694 sq.; he connects the carrying beast, such as the stag in this 
story, with guiding beasts and refers them all to Celtic sources. He 
also makes no distinction, I may note, between such stories and those 
which I shall cite below in which the animal is slain. I assume, at 
least, that he makes no distinction since he refers to Miss Paton, lL. c., 
p. 230, n. 3, and to Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 1900, p. 354, who group them 
all together. Cf. below, p. 405. 
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was hunting one day when a lady of that country who loved him, 
“by an enchauntement made hym chace an herte by hym selfe 
alone, til that he came to an old castel and there anone he was 
taken prysoner by the lady that hym loved ” ; during his absence 
Tristram was born. Now this episode is not found in Gott- 
fried, the Old Norse version, or the English romance, and we 
must conclude that it was wanting in Thomas; and yet, if the 
episode 1s Celtic, and if, as we are told,’ the version of Thomas 
derives from the “ recits ” of the “ conteur gallois, Breri” (so 
Lot, 1. c.), this is exactly where we should have expected to find 
it. Nor does it occur in Eilhart of Oberge,? and that it had no 
place in Béroul’s ὃ version we may be sure, since he agrees with 
all these versions in naming Tristan’s father Rivalin, not 
Meliodas, as in Malory. Only in the French prose romance 
and in the Italian version do we find his father called by this 
name, and only in the Italian version,‘ it is important to note, 
do we find the episode of Meliodas’ hunt of the stag, and the 
meeting with the lady by a fountain.’ The story is as follows. 
Meliadus and his wife Eliabella, who was heavy with child, are 
dwelling at Lionis. Meliadus, accompanied by many knights, 
goes forth to hunt, “e cacciando in tale maniera per lo grande 
diserto di Medilontas, lo re solo sie prese a sequitare uno cerbio; 
tanto gli ando dirietro si a lungo, ch’ egli si smarri da sua 


* Cf. inter alios, Lot, Rom. 25, p. 23; Schofield, English Literature 
from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, p. 116, is not sure. 

*Ed. Piper, in Deutsch. National-Literatur, H6fische Epik, Erster 
Teil, pp. 13 sq. 

*Ed. Muret, Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, Paris, 1913. 
According to Muret, Intro. p. VI, the poems of Thomas and Eilhart, the 
prose romance, and the first part of Béroul, all derive, through inter- 
mediate versions, from a lost poem, composed before 1154, perhaps in 
Cornwall. 

* According to the summary of the prose version of Loseth, Le Roman 
en Prose de Tristan, Paris, 1891, p. 16, Meliadus is hunting in the forest, 
and comes upon the dead body of a knight; he stops, and is then ap- 
proached by a “ demoiselle enchanteresse””, who loves him; she leads 
him to a tower situated on a black rock, and there, forgetful of his wife, 
he remains a long time. In his Introduction, pp. XXII sq., Léseth speaks 
of the essential agreement of Malory, the Italian version, and the prose 
romance, but makes no remark on details. 

*La Tavola Ritonda, ed. Polidori, Bologna, 1864, v. I, p. 39. ch. XIL 
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compagnia. E allora egli se n’andoe alla fontana del Dragone, 
e quivi dismonto e si riposa.... . E riposato ch’ egli fue uno 
poco quivi, si ν᾿ arrivoe una bella donzella”. After a parley 
she leads him to a beautiful castle called “la Torre dello Incan- 
tamento ”, of which the lady, who was known as “la Savia 
Donzella ”, was the mistress. Here by her enchantment she 
made him forget Eliabella and all his former life. 

The most striking detail in this story, which in other respects 
agrees very closely with the episode in Dolopathos, is the fact 
that the hunt takes place in a desert, all the more striking if 
we are to suppose that this episode had its origin in England or 
France or Italy, or anywhere in the west. It is clear, also, that 
if the author drew from the same source as the author of the 
prose romance, which alone contains the episode in a form at all 
comparable, he made several important changes in his original, 
—introduction of the stag, the fountain, and the desert in place 
of a forest,—and these changes could not have been due to any 
Celtic material which may have become attached to the Tristan 
story; otherwise we should have had, in all probability, some 
reference to it in some one, at least, of the many versions.’ 

These stories, almost without exception, agree in certain 
essential details on which I would lay especial emphasis. 1. The 
hero with his companions and dogs goes out to hunt (Graelent 
is the exception here). 2. His going is entirely upon his own 
initiative, as far as he knows, and the hunt is nothing but a 
hunt, not a quest after any particular animal undertaken at the 
command or upon the challenge of some one else. 3. A stag 
(hind) starts up before him, and in his eager pursuit of it, he 
15 separated from his companions and is led into a forest, or to 


ἦϊ may note that in the prose Tristan (Loéseth, sec. 323) there is an 
episode which seems to be derived from the stag-messenger episode; 
Tristan is out hunting and pursues a stag; he meets a “ demoiselle ” 
who leads him to the sea-coast and shows him a wonderful ship which 
is to take Iseut and himself to Logres. Tristan thereupon hurries to 
“la belle Fontaine du Cerf” where Iseut was wont to enjoy the air 
and there he finds her with many ladies and knights. In the version of 
Gottfried, 17291 sq. (ed. Bechstein), it is through the pursuit of a 
remarkable white stag, which appears only to disappear, that Mark is 
led to the hiding place, the Grot of Love, of Tristan and Iseut. Miss 
Schoepperle, in her book, Tristan and Isolde, has nothing to say about the 
stag-messenger episode as found in the Italian version. 
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some region unknown to him (note the desert in two versions), 
where the animal disappears unhurt. 4. The hero, either imme- 
diately, or after further wandering, finds himself in the presence 
of a beautiful maiden with whom he at once falls in love. The 
place of meeting and the outcome vary, but in the earliest of the 
stories the maiden is near a fountain and the hero takes her to 
his home and makes her his wife. These details, as I shall 

show, are a part of the original tale, and it is they which, to 

my mind at least, form the kernel of the stag-messenger epi- 

sode; only by keeping them clearly before us can we make our 

way through the maze in which they have become entangled. 

Needless confusion, in the first place, has been caused by the 
failure to distinguish carefully between such stories as those 
summarized above, in which the hunt is undertaken on the 
hero's initiative apparently, and the hunted animal escapes, and 
those in which the hero sets out to capture an animal known to 
him beforehand, and which end in the death of the animal. Such 
failure may be due to the fact that in many an old tale we find 
one or more of the above details used in connection with others 
with which originally they had nothing to do, but it does not 
follow that they should all be grouped together and labelled 
Celtic. Since this, however, is the usual practice, it is necessary 
to notice briefly, by way of example, certain stories which illus- 
trate this confusion or which have been cited as parallels to the 
stag-messenger episode outlined above. 

In Malory’s account of the appearance of Merlin to Arthur, 
bk. I, ch. 19, we seem to catch an echo of a genuine stag- 
messenger story. Arthur, after his adventure with the wife of 
King Lot, goes out with many knights to hunt. A great hart 
appears before him and he gives chase, and chased so long that 
his horse fell down dead. Another horse is sent for, and when 
the king “saw the herte enbusshed and his horse dede, he 
sette hym doune by a fontayne and there he fell in grete 
thoughtes ”. After the appearance of a strange beast who 15 
pursued by a knight, Merlin suddenly comes on the scene. Here 
we have the voluntary hunt, the stag, the fountain, but it seems 
to be implied that the stag does not escape. If, however, the 
purpose of the episode is to serve as an introduction for the 
appearance of Merlin, and if we are to suppose that Merlin by 
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his magic art brought about the hunt, it is obvious that the stag 
should have escaped.* 

Very similar is the situation in another story in Malory, bk. 
IV, 6. Arthur and many knights go hunting in a great forest, 
and he, King Uryens, and Sir Accolon follow a great hart until 
they are separated from the rest of the company. They finally 
ambush the hart on the sea-coast and Arthur kills it. Then a 
marvelous ship appears, which the three board, and on which 
they find twelve maidens who serve them with all manner of 
wines and meats and then lead them, each one to a great cham- 
ber, where they spend the night. In the morning King Uryens 
awakes to find himself in Camelot abed in the arms of his wife 
Morgan le fay, Arthur, to find himself in a prison along with 
many other knights, Sir Accolon, to find himself on the brink 
of a great well. All this, we learn, was due to the magic art of 
Morgan, whose object was to have Sir Accolon, to whom she 
sends the sword Excalibur, and Arthur, to whom she sends a 
counterfeit sword, meet in combat so that the latter would be 
slain. Here clearly the slaying of the stag is unnecessary, and 
there seems to be a confusion between the type of the stag- 
messenger story considered above, and what is, in my judgment, 
another type of story, namely, that in which the hunt is after 
an animal known beforehand to the hunter and which results 
in the death of the animal. 

To these two important differences may be added a third, the 
fact, namely, that the hero undertakes the hunt at the request 
or command of some one else. In the face of these differences 
it is surprising that the stories should all be grouped together 
without distinction, but the fact that they are makes it necessary 
to consider briefly one or two examples. 

The one most commonly cited is the Lay of Guingamor.’ 
The introduction is a form of the Joseph-Potiphar story, in 
which a queen, when spurned by a knight whom she loves, in 
order to punish him, challenges him to hunt the “ blanc porc ” 
which dwells in a “ lande aventureuse ” where there 1s a “ rivere 


*In origin, if origins need concern us, the stag must have been an 
illusion, as we are expressly told in some stories; cf. below, p. 406. 

*Ed. Paris, Rom. 8, 1879, pp. 50 sq. Cf. Schofield, The Lay of 
Guingamor, Harvard Studies and Notes, 5, 1896, p. 227; Cross, Mod. 
Phil. 12, 1915, 500 sq. 
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perilleuse ”. Ten brave knights who went to hunt this beast 
have never returned. Guingamor sets out (vs. 248 sq.) accom- 
panied by many people and, while following the tracks of the 
boar, is separated from his companions. He finally comes to 
the perilous stream, which he crosses, and arrives at a beautiful 
castle which is apparently uninhabited. He leaves the castle, 
still in pursuit of the boar, and follows it to a fountain in which 
ἃ maiden, attended by one companion, is bathing, having left 
her clothing upon the bank. Guingamor gets possession of 
this and after a parley, during which she promises to get the 
boar for him if he will abide with her for a while, she leads him 
into the castle, which is now filled with knights, among them 
the lost ten, and fair ladies. Here he stays, enjoying, as do 
his companions, all carnal delights, for three hundred years 
which seem to him but three days. He then decides to return 
to his home and carry back the head of the boar, which he had 
set out to secure, does so, breaks an injunction laid upon him 
by the fairy-mistress, pays the penalty, but in the end is carried 
back across the stream to the fairy’s land. 

Professor Schofield, in the article referred to, in his com- 
parison between the swan-maiden episode in this Lay and that 
in Graelent and Dolopathos, makes no distinction between the 
induction episodes. In each case the result of the pursuit of 
the animal is, to be sure, the meeting with the lady at the foun- 
tain, but, as he notes, in Guingamor, the intriguing queen and 
her challenge to the hunt have absolutely no connection with the 
rest of the story, nor, I may add, has the slaying of the boar. 
In the other stories, however, the hunt 15 at least a logical epi- 
sode and the stag, having performed its duty of leading the. 
hero to the lady, disappears unhurt. In Guingamor, therefore, 
some such episode has been replaced by one belonging to the 
other type and the hunt 15 a task set the hero, his slaying of the 
animal the proper fulfillment of it. 

To this type, also, belongs the hunt in the Percival saga in 
connection with the adventures of the hero in the Castle of the 
Chess Board.’ Percival, after his first failure, crosses a river 
and enters a castle in the hall of which stands a chess-board;: 
he plays and is beaten, and is about to throw the board into the 


*For this episode in the various versions, cf. Nutt, Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 138 sq. 
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moat, when a maiden arises from the water, stays his hand, and 
enters the room. He is overcome by her beauty and she con- 
sents to give him her favor if he will bring her the head of the 
stag which is in the park; she lends him her hound, he hunts 
the stag and kills it, but as he returns, carrying its head, a 
““pucelle de malaire”’ intercepts him and deprives him of his 
prize. A knight finally carries off the head and the hound, 
and we learn that Percival lost them because he had omitted to 
ask concerning the Grail. (Potvin, Conte de Grail, 22395 sq.) 

The Lay of Tyolet? is very similar in many of its details to 
parts of the Percival story. Tyolet, who, like Percival, was 
brought up apart from men, is taught by a fée to catch wild 
beasts by whistling. One day he sees a large stag, whistles, but 
the stag does not respond, and moves away from him into a 
forest. Tyolet follows it and is led to a stream across which 
it swims and becomes an armed knight. Tyolet then determines 
to become a knight, goes to Arthur’s court, whither one day a 
beautiful damsel comes to seek a knight who will get for her the 
white foot of a beautiful stag which is guarded by six lions. 
One knight has made the attempt and failed, but Tyolet volun- 
teers, declaring that he will not return without the foot. The 
maiden gives him a hound, which leads him to a stream across 
which it swims. Tyolet follows, finds the stag, and is success- 
ful in cutting off its foot; in the end he returns to marry the 
maiden and becomes king of her land. 

This story is of importance because it shows very clearly the 
fundamental difference between the two episodes under con- 
sideration. For there can be no doubt that the matter in Tyolet 
is derived from an original tale in which the stag represents a 
person under enchantment, in this case the father or some male 
relative of the maiden, and the cutting off the foot, which brings 
about the disenchantment, is a task set the hero which he must 
perform before he can win the hand of the maiden. ‘This type of 
story 1s widespread,’ but it certainly has nothing whatever to do 
with the stag-messenger episode as employed in the stories cited 


*Ed. Paris, Rom. 8, pp. 41 sq. 

* Cf. Nutt, 1. c., pp. 161 sq.; Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 241 
sq.; Kittredge, Disenchantment by Decapitation, Amer. Jour. of Folk- 
lore, 18, 1905, pp. 1 sq. The Mabinogi of Peredur ab Evrawc, Loth, Les 
Mabinogian, II, pp. 107 sq. is to be compared. 
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above. Nor are we justified in comparing the dog,! which in 
this story, as in Percival, aids the hero in the performance of 
his task, with the stag-messenger, since the essential features 
are totally different; the dog is not hunted, nor does it lead the 
hero to a lady who is to become his wife. Rather does it belong 
to the category of helpful beasts which play such a large part in 
folk tales,? but which agree with the stag messenger in one 
respect only, that they may be directed by a fairy lady. 

It is needless to cite further examples of these stories in 
which the animal is slain, but I may call attention to another 
type of tale in which the hunt seems to be merely a test of the 
hero’s fitness, generally for the performance of some larger 
task. The two are hard to distinguish and one may be derived 
from the other; however this may be, certainly to the writers 
of our tales the slaying of the animal did not mean a method of 
disenchantment; to most of them it was simply a task the per- 
formance of which met with a suitable reward; compare the 
stag hunt which forms the introduction to Chrétien’s Erec, and 
such an incident as the pursuit by Gawain of a white stag which 
had entered Arthur’s court, Malory, bk. III, ch. 5. 

There are also several passages in the Welsh Mabinogion 
which, in view of the accepted Celtic origin of the stag- 
messenger episode, must be noticed. With the pursuit of the 
white boar in Guingamor has been compared the hunt of Arthur 
and his Knights of Twrch Trwyth in Kulhwch and Olwen 
(Loth I, pp. 275 sq.), and the pursuit of the boar by Pryderi 
and Manawyddan in Manawyddan, Son of Llyr (Loth I, p. 
105).8 Inthe former the object of the hunt is to gain the magic 
comb and scissors which were to be found between the ears of 
the animal, and this quest is a task which the hero must perform 
before he can win the hand of Olwen from her ogre father 
Yspaddaden Penkawr. After a chase which led the hunters 
from one end of Britain to the other, the quest was accom- 


*Cf. Miss Paton, 1. c., p. 230, n. 3. 

7Cf. Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, 1905, pp. 688 sq.; Cross, Mod. 
Phil. 12, 1915, p. 634, n. 2. On the general topic, cf. Hartland, !. c., pp. 
294 sq.; Legend of Perseus, III, pp. 191 sq., and the excellent remarks 
of Kittredge, Gawain, pp. 234 sq. 

* Cf. Lot, Rom. 25, 1896, p. 590, and 30, 1901, p. 14. Lot does not cite 
these passages as parallels to the stag-messenger episode. 
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plished and Kulhwch and Olwen married and lived happily 
ever after. Whatever this weird tale may have been in origin, 
it certainly has nothing in common with the stag-messenger 
episode. The other tale, as Lot notes, is much closer to the 
hunt in Guingamor, but the animal is not slain. Pryderi and 
Manawyddan go hunting and come upon a white boar; it leads 
them to a deserted castle into which the boar, pursued by the 
dogs, disappears. Pryderi follows, finds himself in a tenantless 
castle where there is a fountain surrounded by a marble railing 
on which is a golden cup; he takes hold of the cup and then can 
neither withdraw his hand nor utter a single word, but remains 
there, transfixed and dumb, beside the fountain. The same 
fate befalls his mother Riannon when, on the next day, she 
enters the castle in search of him. Here again the essential 
features of the stag-messenger episode are lacking and, although 
there may be similarities, we certainly are not justified in assum- 
ing that we are dealing with the same story. This must be the 
conclusion, also, it seems to me, in regard to the hunt in Pwyll, 
Prince of Dyvet (Loth I, pp. 27 sq.). Pwyll is hunting with 
his companions and pack of hounds, and while following these, 
—we are not told the game,—is lost. He then hears the cry of 
a pack not his own, and soon a stag appears, pursued by the 
strange pack, which bring it to earth and kill it. These hounds 
are of wondrous beauty, snow-white with red ears, such hounds 
as Pwyll had never seen before. He drives them off, however, 
and recalls his pack to the quarry; a noble knight comes up 
and reproaches him for his discourtesy. Pwyll offers to make 
amends and the stranger, who turns out to be Arawn, king of 
Annwn, 1. 6. the Other World, suggests that they exchange 
shapes and circumstances for a year; to this Pwyll consents, 
and his true worth as knight is proved by the fact that he for- 
bears to claim the prerogatives of a husband from the other’s 
wife. At the conclusion of the year they resume their former 
selves, remaining loyal friends and exchanging presents. 

In this story, it is to be noted, the stag does not lead Pwyll 
to Arawn, for it is he who is chasing the stag, and the emphasis 
is laid not on the latter but on the dogs; nor, furthermore, is 
Pwyll led, as a result of this encounter, to the lady who is to 
become his wife; his meeting with Riannon, whom he after- 
wards marries, 1s the result of another episode. Whatever the 
original of this story may have been, it is clear that we are far 
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removed from such an episode as that in Dolopathos. I have 
tried hard to convince myself that the two episodes are related, 
for it would serve me a very pretty turn. This Welsh tale con- 
tains a version of the story of The Calumniated Wife, a story 
widespread but certainly not Celtic, and a version of this same 
story occurs in the Swan-maiden story in Dolopathos in connec- 
tion with the stag-messenger episode. This story, then, and 
Pwyll are constructed after the same pattern and out of similar 
material; in Dolopathos we have, 1. Stag-messenger episode ; 
2. story of the Swan-maiden; 3. story of The Calumniated 
Wife; in Pwyll, 1. modified stag-messenger episode; 2. fairy 
maiden story (Riannon) ; 3. story of the Calumniated Wife. 
Since, therefore, this last story is certainly not Celtic, and since 
I shall prove, just as conclusively, 1 think, that the first 1s not 
Celtic, it would be permissible to conjecture that the author of 
Pwyll or his source, having a non-Celtic tale before him, modi- 
fied the stag-messenger episode, which is kept practically un- 
changed in Dolopathos, and substituted a different type of fairy 
maiden story, in which, however, the end is the same, namely, 
marriage of the lady, as a mortal, with the hero, and her calum- 
niation. This is no more improbable than the results of manv 
comparative studies in this field, but I am content to note that, 
since we have in Pwyll, just as in the so-called Breton lays, 
material which 15 certainly not Celtic, any argument for the 
Celtic origin of the stag-messenger episode, based upon the fact 
that it occurs in these stories, has to be supported by other 
evidence. 

As far, therefore, as our earliest Welsh remains are con- 
cerned there is in them no episode which shows the essential 
features of the stag messenger,—the apparently voluntary hunt 
of a stag which escapes unhurt, meeting with a lady at a foun- 
tain, marriage of the hero and this lady, and life in the hero’s 
domains. This same conclusion results from a study of the 
earliest Irish tales, which certainly antedate the appearance of 
the episode on French soil. No one will deny that the fairy 
mistress episode, the notable characteristic of which is the dwell- 
ing of the hero in the fairy world with his mistress,? and the 


*This is admitted by the warmest adherents of the Celtic cause; cf. 
Kittredge, Harv. Studies and Notes, 8, 1903, Ὁ. 241. 

* The other form, in which the lady lives as a mortal with the hero in 
his home, is rare in the earliest tales. One of the best examples occurs 
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journey to the Other World, loom large in Irish literature, but 
there 15 nothing to warrant the conclusion that the stag-messen- 
ger episode had a place there. In regard to the journey to the 
Other World, in the earliest type, the voyages of Bran and Mael- 
duin, no animal? is the guide of the travelers, and the hero has 
no adventure with the supernatural ladies which his companions 
do not share.? In regard to the fairy mistress episodes, it is 
characteristic of the earliest examples that the lady presents 
herself directly to the hero or sends a messenger in human 
shape.? Whenever an animal does occur in such stories, a dog, 
a lion, or even a fish,‘ it seems to belong to the category of the 
helpful beast and there 15 no hunt. 

One early example of such a story must be considered at 
some length, not only because of the wide acceptance of the 
theory that the stag-messenger episode had its origin in Celtic 
stories which told of a mortal’s journey to the other world toa 
fairy mistress, but because this story has been expressly cited 
as evidence of such origin.5 This is the famous Tochmarc 


a -΄ὖῦ0Ὁ 0... .͵... ans 


in The Debility of the Ultonian Warriors, found in the Book of 
Leinster; cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, L’Epopée Celtique, I, pp. 320 sq.; 
other examples are cited by Cross, Mod. Phil. 12, 1915, pp. 593 sq. 

* According to Professor Cross, however, 1. c., p. 592, “the hunt for 
the white deer in Graelent” was “probably borrowed from the con- 
ventional Journey to the Other World”. 

* This is very common in Celtic other world stories; cf. the examples 
collected by Schofield, Harv. Stud. and Notes, 5, 1896, pp. 225 sq. 

* This is true, e. g. of the appearance of the fairy to Crunniuc mac 
Agnoman in The Debility of the Ultonian Warriors, cited above, and in 
the most famous instance of them all, that of Fand and Cuchulinn, one 
version of which is contained in the Lebor na h’Uidre (11th cen.), 
Fand sends a messenger; cf. D’Arbois, |. c., pp. 170 sq. This messenger 
is in some cases a shape-shifter, cf. Brown, Harv. Stud. and Notes, 8, 
1903, p. 114, Cross, Stud. in Philol. Univ. N. Carolina, 1913, pp. 31 sq.; 
in no case, however, does such a messenger take on the shape of a stag. 
Professor Cross in Mod. Phil. 12, pp. 594 sq., has collected a great num- 
ber of fairy mistress stories, but in no one of them does the hero meet 
the féé as the result of a hunt in which the animal leads him to her. He 
himself notes that “in early Irish saga the fée and her mortal prototype 
generally take the initiative in love-making,” that “in every case the 
woman does the wooing”, (p. 615), and that this is entirely in harmony 
with what we know of the early Irish social system, cf. pp. 612, 617. 

“Examples are given by Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, pp. 688 sq. 

*By Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, pp. 688 sq. 
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Emere,' The Wooing of Emer, which tells of a journey made 
by Cuchulinn to the other world. Cuchulinn is a suitor for the 
hand of the beautiful Emer, but before she will marry him he 
must give further proof of his prowess in arms. In order, 
therefore, to receive instruction he sets out, with two com- 
panions, to visit Scathach, the warrior queen of Albion,? but, 
owing to the tricks of an ugly maiden who loves him but whom 
he has repulsed, he is separated from his companions, and as 
he goes on his way alone a strange creature resembling a hon 
presents itself before him. He mounts on its back and travels 
thus for four days, when the lion leaves him. His adventures 
then begin, but he finally succeeds, partly with the help of a 
supernatural youth, in making his way into Scathach’s land. 
Here he is received by Scathach and her daughter Uathach, 
who at once falls in love with him and determines, with her 
mother’s permission, to make him her bed-fellow. She even 
disguises herself as a maid to wait upon him and while she is 
performing this service Cuchulinn strikes her and breaks her 
finger. At her cries all the attendants of the castle rush to her 
aid and Cuchulinn, in the fight which ensues, slays Cochor 
Cruifne, a brave champion of Scathach, much to the sorrow of 
the latter; Cuchulinn, however, promises to serve her in his 
stead. From Uathach he learns how to find Scathach “ that 
he might receive the instruction in arms for which he had 
come ”’, and how to make her give him such instruction. All 
is done as Uathach advises, whose husband Cuchulinn was as 
long as he remained in the house of Scathach. This did not 
prevent him, however, from having another love affair during 
his stay in the other world, with Aife, a supernatural Amazon, 
an enemy of Scathach, whom he overcomes in more ways than 
one, and the child of this union was Connla.* If the helpful 


* Contained in part in the Lebor na h’Uidre, and complete in later MSS. 
A translation of the entire story by Meyer, Archaeol. Rev. vol. 1. Cf. 
D’Arbois, 1. c., pp. 39 sq. 

*For this theme, the supernatural woman instructing a young hero 
in the art of war, in Celtic literature, cf. Nutt, Folk Lare Jour. IV, 
1881, Ὁ. 31. It may also be noted that the father of Emer expressly sets 
a certain task for Cuchulinn to perform before he begins the journey 
to the land of Scathach; in this part of the tale, at least, we are dealing 
with a type of the testing of a hero. 

*It will be noticed that this summary differs radically from that given 
by Professor Brown, |. c., and it is to be regretted that he did not call 
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lion in this story is to be connected with the stag in the episode 
under discussion, one cannot help wondering which of these 
three supernatural ladies sent the lion to guide Cuchulinn to 
her, and why, if Scathach is the fairy mistress, she differs from 
all other fairy mistresses in this type of story in that she 15 
sought by the hero, instead of seeking him without his knowl- 
edge, and sought, too, not to be his paramour but his teacher in 
the art of war. 

We must conclude, therefore, it seems to me, that the first 
condition postulated above has not been met ; it cannot be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the stag-messenger episode was 
part of Celtic tradition before its appearance on French soil. 
It must be noted, also, that there is no theory which has been 
advanced to explain the origin of one or both of the episodes 
in question, which will explain them both, or account for the 
fact that in one type the stag, after leading the hero to the lady, 
disappears, whereas in the other type it is slain. If we group 
all such episodes under one head and consider them to be derived 
from a Celtic tale of a fairy mistress ὁ in which an animal serves 
to lead a mortal lover to the Other World to the fée, it is not 
easy to see why the animal should disappear in the one case and 
be slain in the other. If we are to connect such guiding beasts 
with helpful beasts, there is no explanation for the hunt, since 
helpful beasts are not hunted by those whom they help. If, 
on the other hand, we refer those stories in which the animal 
is slain to an original in which the beast represented a fée or a 
maiden under enchantment, and the decapitation brought about 


attention to these details in citing this story as the foundation for the 
second part of Ivain, even though they render less startling the parallel 
which he finds between them. Cuchulinn is not invited to the fairy 
world, he does not fight with Cochor as the result of a challenge or 
before being received in Scathach’s abode; we are not told that she, 
who is an elderly lady with two sons and a daughter, became his fairy 
mistress, and, 1f she does, Cuchulinn is at the same time the paramour of 
the daughter, with the mother’s permission, and also has a liaison with 
another fairy princess. 

* The last word which I have seen upon the subject is that of Professor 
Nitze, Mod. Phil. 1914, p. 481. He groups “the hunt in Pwyll, Guigemar, 
Guingamor, Tyolet, Graelent, the Dutch Lancelot, Perceval, Gottfried’s 
Tristan, etc. It is, indeed, . . . . a common induction motif to the fairy 
mistress episode”. This seems to be also the view of Professor Cross; 
cf. his article in Mod. Phil. 1. c. 
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the disenchantment ;? or if we maintain that the slaying of the 
animal is a task set the hero either by his lady-love or his 
kinsman who is under a spell and is to be rescued by the hero,? 
we still have no explanation for the fact that in one group the 
animal is not slain. The only logical conclusion is that the two 
types are not variants of one original, as far, at least, as we can 
judge from literary tradition, but differ fundamentally. 

When we once admit that there is a fundamental difference 
between the two types of the stag hunt, and that there 15 no story 
in early Celtic literature which shows the essential features of 
the stag-messenger episode, we may turn with some hope of 
success to the question of the source of the latter. This must 
occur in some form, oral or written, which is demonstrably free 
from Celtic influence, and equally current and equally accessible 
to a French writer as any possible Celtic source. 

It is natural that a student of the classics should think of a 
classical analogue to the stag-messenger episode, and I had long 
ago convinced myself that certain essentials of the story, the 
hunt, vain pursuit of the animal, disappearance of the hunter, 
were well known to the Greeks and Romans. A very striking 
example of such a story is furnished by Ovid, Met. 14, 320 sq., 
the tale of Picus and Circe. The former was a young king, 
beauteous in person and brave of soul, so that all the water- 
nymphs were in love with him. He spurned them all, however, 
save the beautiful Canens, who could sing so sweetly that she 
charmed wild beasts. One day Picus with his companions went 
forth to hunt boars, and Circe, who happened to be gathering 
magic herbs in the neighborhood, saw him and was at once over- 
come with love. She determined to get him in her power, and 
by her magic arts she fashioned the likeness of a wild boar, 
“nullo cum corpore ”, which seemed to spring up in front of 
him and to go into the thick forest whither his horse could not 
make its way. Picus thereupon dismounted, followed the boar, 


*So, for example, Professor Nitze, 1. c.; he fails to note that in 
Graelent, if not in others embraced in his “ etc.”, the animal is not slain. 

*For such stories, cf. Nutt, Stud. on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
pp. 144, 161; Hartland, Sci. of Fairy Tales, pp. 242 sq.; Kittredge, 1. c, 
pp. 232 sq. In some cases the performance of the task seems to be 
merely a test of the hero’s fitness, in others it brings about the disen- 
chantment. 
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and was led into the depths of the forest far from his com- 
panions. Circe appeared before him, begged for his love, but 
he remained true to Canens, and she, in revenge, turned him into 
a bird (Picus). 

This tale,—which I do not cite as a direct source for the 
stories considered above, although Ovid is a possible source for 
any mediaeval story,—contains the hunt, separation from com- 
panions, meeting with the lady, but a boar instead of a stag and 
no fountain. In the following tale, found in Pausanias 2, 30, 7 
(a Greek writer of the 2d cen. a. D.), we have the hunt and a 
hind, but other characteristics are lacking. Saron, a king of 
Epidauria, the builder of a temple to Saronian Artemis on the 
sea-shore, took great delight in hunting, and one day it befell 
that he chased a hind which fled from him into the sea. He 
plunged in after it and, transported by the ardor of the chase, he 
swam in pursuit until he found himself in the open sea. Then 
his strength failed, the waves washed over him and he was 
drowned. His body, Pausanias adds, was cast up on the shore 
and was buried within the sacred inclosure of the temple. In 
another passage, 8, 22, 8, Pausanias tells a similar tale in con- 
nection with his account of the sanctuary of Artemis in Stym- 
phalus. Here the huntsman disappears completely, as, in the 
original tale, must have been the case with Saron. 

Such a story, which was doubtless derived from a form in 
which Artemis sent the deer to lead a hero from the land of 
mortals, either as a reward or punishment, recalls at once the 
famous hind on Mt. Keryneia with its golden horns which was 
sacred to the goddess,’—the hind which Hercules pursued and 
which led him to the other world, to the land of the Hyperbo- 
reans (Pindar, I. c.). And it was this same Hercules, we may 
note, who met Auge by a spring ? and became by her the father 
of Telephus, and the latter, just as the children in the swan- 
maiden stories considered above, was exposed, and then suckled 
by a hind.* In view of the appearance of the hind in these 
stories dealing with Hercules, it cannot be chance that it is 


*Cf. Pindar, OL 3, 29; Kallimachus, Hym. Art. 107 sq.; Apollod. 2, 31. 

?Paus. 8, 47, 4; according to other versions he first saw her in a 
temple; cf. Frazer’s note on this passage and on Paus. 1, 4, 6. 

*Cf. the references in the preceding note. According to Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, 6, 141, Zeus ordered the hind to feed the babe. 
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another story in which Hercules appears which furnishes us 
with the closest sort of a parallel to the stag-messenger episode. 
This is the story of Hylas, the young attendant of Hercules 
upon the Argonautic expedition, as told by Valerius Flaccus, a 
Latin poet of the time of Vespasian, in his Argonautica, 3. 
508, sq. 

Upon the landing of the Argonauts in Mysia, Hercules, 
attended by Hylas, sets out into the forest to hunt. Juno, who 
is watching things from her seat in heaven, thinks that this 
would be a good chance to punish her enemy, and, catching 
sight of a band of water-nymphs, she drops down from heaven 
and takes her stand by the side of one of them, Dryope by name, 
who, frightened by the wild animals which are fleeing from 
Hercules, is hurrying for the refuge of her spring. Juno tells 
her that Hylas, whom she has destined for her spouse, is wan- 
dering about the woods, and she then rouses up through the 
shady paths a swift stag that broke forth just before the youth. 
Hylas catches at the bait, and sets out in pursuit of the stag, but 
it keeps just far enough ahead of him to be safe, gradually 
drawing Hylas on and on through the forest, away from Her- 
cules, until it leads him “ad nitidi spiracula fontis ”, where it 
escapes (vs. 553). The boy, wearied by his fruitless task, 
bends greedily over the still pool which “ was not one whit dis- 
turbed as the nymph rose to snatch kisses from his rosy lips ” ; 
she cast her eager arms about him and drew him, calling 1n vain 
the name of his mighty friend, down beneath the waves. Her- 
cules sought long for the boy and finally fell into a deep sleep, 
when Hylas appeared to him and told him not to indulge in 
bootless woe, since the grove was now his home and Juno was 
striving to win for him immortality and the honors of the 
fountain. 

In none other of the many versions of the Hylas story does 
this stag-messenger episode occur, although in two other ver- 
sions? we are told that Hylas disappeared while on a hunt; 
these versions are independent of Valerius. Nor 15 the animal 
specified in a doublet of this story which tells how Bormos, the 


* Six poetic versions survive and four in prose, to say nothing of the 
many references to the story. The hunt is mentioned in two late Greek 
versions, that of Zenobius, 6, 21, and a poetic version ascribed to Orpheus 
but written about 400 A. D. 
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beautiful son of a rich and well-known father, was carried off 
by the nymphs while hunting.’ It is clear, however, that none 
of these stories could have served as the source for the mediaeval 
version of the stag-messenger, for the poem of Valerius, con- 
taining the only complete one, was not known apparently during 
the Middle Ages, and besides this, his version lacks what seems 
to me to be a very essential element of the story, namely, the 
return of the hero to his own domains with the fairy lady as his 
bride. Its importance lies in the fact that, taken in connection 
with the other stories which I have quoted, it proves beyond all 
doubt that the ancients were well acquainted with the episode in 
the form which became a commonplace during the 12th century. 
Of much more importance is it, however, that the Hylas story 
was localized in that part of Asia Minor where the Greeks very 
early came into contact with people largely of Semitic stock, 
and it is recognized that the ritual which doubtless underlies this 
story,—the lamentation and cries for Hylas at a spring,—is 
Hebrew and not Greek, and is to be compared with the stories 
of Lityerses, Linos, Adonis, and Attis.? 

This fact turns our attention at once from a possible occidental 
source,—possible, because the story of Hylas may have lingered 
on among the people* without appearing in literature, to a 


*Complete references are given in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyl. s. v. 
Bormos. The same story is told of other youths; cf. Miller, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, III, p. 13, 9. 

7 Cf. Gruppe, Griechische Mythol. pp. 319, 967; Roscher, Lex. d. Gr. u. 
Rom. Mythol. 5. v. Hylas. For the sacredness of springs among the 
Semites, cf. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 106 sq., 167 sq. For the 
Semitic character of such rites, cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, Attis, Adonis, 
Osiris, I, pp. I sq., 223 sq. The connection of Hylas with Hercules, 
although very old, is probably not original, and Hercules seems to have 
taken the place of an earlier hero, Polyphemus ; cf. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, Euripides, Herakles, 2d. ed. p. 31. 

*It is to be noted that stories of the metamorphosis of people into 
stags were apparently well known; cf. the story of Actaeon, for example, 
and Terence, in the prologue to his Phormio, attacks a rival dramatist 
for introducing on the stage “ insanum—adulescentulum | cervam videre 
fugere et sectari canes |et eam plorare, orare ut subveniat sibi”; cf. 
also the story of Iphigeneia and the proverb, “a hind instead of a 
maid”, Achilles Tatius, 6, 2. Hence human and even superhuman 
powers were given to stags; Mithridates was said to have had one which 
acted as his guard while he slept and gave warning by its cry when any 
one approached, Ael. de nat. an. 7, 46. And Pliny, N. H. 8, 117, tells of 
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possible oriental source. This is suggestive in view of the fact 
noted above that the stag-messenger episode occurs in tales 
which contain material that is undoubtedly oriental, but it in- 
creases the difficulty, since we are pointed to a path where few 
can walk without stumbling. All that I can do is to offer con- 
clusive evidence that the stag-messenger episode is oriental in 
origin, not Celtic, and that it occurred in forms which were early 
known and widely known in the west. 

I have called attention in the preceding note to the super- 
natural qualities of the stag and to its position in the Physiologos 
as the enemy of the dragon. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
oriental character of this production, which probably originated 
among the Hellenic Hebrews in Alexandria,’ and I merely wish 
to note the fact that the Christian redactor, whoever he may 
have been, used the old folk belief in the enmity between the 
stag and the serpent to explain the words of David, “ As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God ”; the hart longs for water which he uses to expel 
dragons from their holes in order to kill them, just as the 
Savior, with the water and blood which flowed from His side, 
killed the great dragon. In early Christian exegesis, therefore, 
owing chiefly, no doubt, to the symbolic interpretation of pas- 
sages in the Old Testament (cf. e. g. Ps. 29, 9, Cant. 2, 17), the 
stag is very important, and is referred to as the symbol of 
Christ.2_ Hence it is not unnatural that it should have passed 
over into Christian legend, nor unseemly that Christ should have 


a white hind which belonged to Sertorius ‘“ quam esse fatidicam His- 
paniae gentibus persuaserat”. I need hardly add that the antipathy of 
the stag to the serpent, which plays such a prominent part in the 
Physiologos, was recognized by the Ancients; cf. Pliny, 1. c.; on this 
matter, cf. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, pp. 
171 sq. 

*The Greek version, ed. Lauchert, Strassburg, 1889, is ascribed to 
Epiphanios (298-403), Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus. On the wide- 
spread popularity of the work, cf. Evans, I. c., pp. 62 sq.; Karniev, Docu- 
ments et remarques pour histoire littéraire du Physiologos, and the 
review of this work in Rom. 25, 1896, p. 459. 

7Cf. Ambrose in Ps. David XLI, Enarratio: Cervi similitudinem 
suscipit etiam Christus, quia veniens in terras serpentem illum diabolum 
sine ulla sui offensione protrivit; id. Praefatio in Ps. XLI; Jerome, in 
Is. XXIV. 
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appeared in the form of a stag to the Roman general Placidus, 
the Christian saint, Eustatius.? 

Placidus was a Roman of illustrious birth, high station, and 
great wealth, who, although he gave himself to the doing of 
kind deeds, was still lost in the mazes of idolatry. He was 
passionately devoted to the chase, and one day, with many 
attendants, he went out into the forest to hunt. A herd of stags 
passed in view, and one, larger and more beautiful than the rest, 
detached itself from the others and fled into the depths of the 
forest. Placidus, with a few of the company, started out in 
pursuit, but soon his companions fell behind, and Placidus, 
whose horse owing to Divine Providence suffered no fatigue, 
followed on alone. The stag stopped finally on the summit of a 
great rock, and as Placidus gazed in admiration of its size and 
beauty, he saw a cross appear between its horns, and the stag 
spoke with human voice, telling him that it was Christ whom he 
was honoring though he knew it not. 

This episode, which recalls at once the stag-messenger in the 
tales summarized above, serves as an introduction to a tale 
which belongs to the cycle of the Man Tried by Fate. This 
motif is oriental, perhaps Sanscrit, in origin, and Professor 
Gerould, in the article referred to, suggests that the Eustace 
version “ derives through Arabian and Pahlavi from Sanscrit ”. 
Only in this version, however, does the stag appear, but “ that it 
was essential to the legend as we have it is shown by the account 
in John of Damascus—and further by the fact that though the 
European derivatives do not usually keep the matter of the 
episode they almost invariably offer some substitute for it”. 
(Gerould, 1. c. p. 386.) The source of the episode is unknown 
and does not matter for my purpose,’ since it is sufficient to have 


*Cf. Acta Sanctorum, vol. VI, pp. 123 sq., Sept. 20. The earliest 
reference to the Saint occurs in the works of John of Damascus, de 
Imag., Or. III, in ed. 1712, I, ἢ. 372. The life was translated from the 
Acta by Aelfric in the roth cen.; it is found, also, in the Gesta Rom. 
ed. Oesterly, pp. 444 sq., in the Legenda aurea, ed. Graesse, pp. 714 sq., 
and was one of the most popular legends of the Middle Ages; cf. the 
exhaustive study of Gerould, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 19, 1904, pp. 335 sq. 

* The episode of the stag was taken over into the life of Saint Hubert, 
and seems to find an echo in the story of St. Felix de Valois, who lived 
as a hermit in the midst of a deep forest, near a spring, since called 
Cerfroid (cervus frigidus) ; thither comes to drink a stag having be- 
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shown that in a story which cannot possibly be Celtic, and which 
was well known in the West as early as the roth century at the 
very latest, we find two important characteristics of the stag- 
messenger episode, the hunt voluntarily undertaken by an im- 
portant personage, and the pursuit of a stag which separates 
him from his companions and is not slain. It is interesting to 
note, however, that a similar episode occurs in a rabbinical 
legend of David.’ One day David was hunting in the wilder- 
ness when God, to punish David for his boastfulness, causes a 
stag to appear before him. David shot an arrow at it, but 
much to his surprise fails to wound the animal, which runs off. 
He gives chase and is led past the borders of the Philistines, 
where he is made- captive by Yishbi of Nob, the brother of 
Goliath. In view of the sacred character of deer and antelopes 
in several parts of the Semitic world? it cannot be doubted 
that, in such stories, we are dealing with genuine Semitic tradi- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that a similar story is found 
in the Ramayana (ed. Gorresio, III, 48 sq.) ; a demon in the 
form of a stag leads Rama off into the forest and the king, who 
is responsible for the ruse, is successful in seizing Rama’s wife, 
Sita; Rama, however, kills the stag. 

The story, then, in its main features, must have been of Indian 
origin, and doubtless reached the Hebrews through the Persian,? 
but it 15 very probable, it seems to me, that to an Arabian 
tale is due the romantic coloring, the meeting with the fairy lady 


tween its horns a red and blue cross; hence the members of the order 
of the Redemption of Captives founded by him, wore a cross of this 
color. Professor Tupper kindly called my attention to the Middle En- 
glish poetic version of the life of St. Eustace in Miss Weston, The 
Chief Middle English Poets, p. 78. From the Placidus story, I would 
suggest, is derived the episode of the stag-knight in Tyolet, noted above. 

*The story occurs in the Midrasch, a work of the roth cen., in two 
places; cf. Jellinek, Bethamidrasch 4, 140, 6, 106; cf. Marmorstein, 
Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 17, 1913, p. 172. The latter fails to note 
the fact that a version also occurs in the Babylonian Talmud, cf. the 
translation of Rodkinson, 8, Jurisprudence, Pt. IT, Ὁ. 291, where the 
Hebrew word for stag (Javya) is mistakenly translated by ‘ram’; cf. 
Jastrow, Dict. of the Talmud, Pt. I, p. 516. Baring-Gould, Legends of 
Old Testament Characters, pp. 321 sq., gives the former version also 
without mentioning the Talmudic variant. 

> Cf. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 466 sq. 

> Cf. Darmesteter, Revue des Etudes Juives, 2 (1881) pp. 300-2. 
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at the fountain, which is characteristic both of the Hylas story, 
although here this detail may be Greek, as well as of the French 
versions of the stag-messenger story.! This is rendered almost 
a certainty by the fact that we find an exact prototype of the 
latter in the Hebrew version of the Seven Sages (Mischle 
Sendabar ), which is derived from a lost Arabian version dating 
from the oth century at the latest.?_ It is unnecessary for me to 
enter into the vexed question of the relation between this 
Hebrew version and the other versions of the oriental group on 
the one hand, and the versions of the western group on the 
other ; suffice it to say that the Hebrew, which can hardly be 
later than the 11th century, was known in France, perhaps in a 
Latin dress,® in the 12th century, is more closely related to the 
western group than any other of the oriental versions,* and was 
known in some form, either through oral tradition or a Latin 
medium, to Johannes de Alta Silva, the author of Dolopathos,° 
in which occurs the stag-messenger episode in combination with 
the swan-maiden story. 

The tale to which I wish to call attention is the sixth in the 
collection, the second story of the queen (Hilka, Latin text, pp. 
11 sq.). The matter, with slight variations, occurs in all the 
oriental versions, but the Hebrew differs from the others in 
combining two stories (Striga and Fons in Hilka’s table, p. 
XXIV), to form one which runs as follows. A young prince, 


*I may note the story in the Arabian Nights in which a maiden is 
changed into a gazelle; Lane’s translation, London, 1839, v. I, pp. 48 sq. 

* Cf. Campbell, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 14, 1899, pp. 6 sq., and his book, 
The Seven Sages of Rome, Boston, 1907, pp. XV sq. 

* This is made extremely probable by the discovery by Hilka of a 
Latin version of the Hebrew text, either translated directly from it, or 
from some version intimately connected with it. The Latin MS in 
which it is found was written in Italy in 1407 and is edited by Hilka in 
his Historia septem sapientum, I, Heidelberg, 1912, with a valuable intro- 
duction. 

“Cf. Paris, Rom. 2, 1873, p. 486; Campbell, 1. c., pp. 9, 15; Hilka, 
lc, p. ΧΙ. | 

* This is shown, among other things, by the fact that Johannes’ version 
stands alone among the western versions in having but one tutor for 
the young prince as is the case in the Hebrew version. On the points of 
agreement, cf. the authorities cited; we must add, now, it seems to 
me, this stag-messenger episode, although it may have, and doubtless 
did, come to Johannes already combined with the swan-maiden story. 
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attended by one of his father’s ministers and other companions, 
goes forth to hunt; a stag * appears and the prince starts out in 
pursuit of it, is separated from his companions, and is lost in the 
forest. He comes upon a beautiful maiden who tells him that 
she is a princess and, since she knows the way, can direct him 
aright. He takes her up on his horse behind him and they 
come to a deserted building,? where the maiden tells him that 
she must dismount in order to bathe her feet. She enters the 
building, and the youth, after waiting some time, looks through 
a crack in the wall. He sees that she is a fée,*? and hears her 
tell other fairy maidens that she has brought to them the king’s 
son, and them reply that she must lead him to a certain place 
where they can work their will upon him. This frightens the 
boy and he returns to his horse, but the fée resumes her mortal 
form and again mounts the horse behind him. He finally man- 
ages to free himself from her, and flees through the desert, 
arriving at last at a spring, the water of which has the power 
of turning a man who drank of it into a woman, a woman into 
aman. He is thirsty from his hot ride and drinks eagerly,‘ 
and straightway becomes a maiden. Very sorrowfully he 
remains there for the night, when a band of maidens comes and 
sports and sings by the spring. He arises to join in their play 
because he thinks that he has become a fée, and they all ask him 
who he is and whence he comes. He tells them his story, 
whereupon one of them remarks that if he will promise to make 
her his wife, she will free him and conduct him to his father. 
He gives her his promise and, upon her advice, drinks again of 
the spring and becomes again a male. She then acts as his 
guide and leads him safely to his father.® 


*A wild ass in the Greek, Syrian, and Persian versions, a gazelle in 
the Arabic, simply a wild animal in the Old Spanish. 

*Quoddam desertum, in the Latin version, a “ruin” in all except the 
Arabic version which has simply a “ wall ”. 

*“ Striga” in the Latin, “ Lamia” in the Greek, “ghul” in the Syrian 
and in one of the Arabic versions. 

“This reminds one of the Hylas story cited above. 

*I do not believe in using modern tales to support an argument which 
concerns mediaeval problems, for folk-tales travel far and in unaccount- 
able ways ; merely for the purpose of illustrating the persistency of tradi- 
tion, I call attention to the modern Greek tale in Hahn, Griechische und 
Albanesische Marchen, no. 15, a tale in which the stag-messenger 
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In this story, therefore, we find all the essential details which 
I have noted above as characteristic of the stag-messenger epi- 
sode,—the hunt, undertaken by the hero simply as a hunt, the 
appearance of the stag, the pursuit by the hero and resulting 
separation from his companions, disappearance of the stag 
unwounded, meeting with a maiden by a spring, return of the 
hero to his home with the maiden who becomes his wife. Here 
we find, also, in the wandering of the prince in the desert the 
explanation of the presence of a desert in Auberon and the 
Italian version of Tristan; this is surely a genuine oriental 
touch and is meaningless in these last named tales without refer- 
ence to an oriental setting. Finally, this story is one which 
entirely satishes the second of the two conditions postulated 
above ; it is demonstrably oriental and not Celtic, and it occurs 
in a form which was as widely known (even more widely 
known) and as accessible as any possible Celtic source. Since, 


episode is connected with a swan-maiden story as in Dolopathos. The 
beginning is very similar to this story in the oriental versions of the 
Seven Sages, and is clearly derived from the same stock. In the 
modern tale, however, there is introduced between the hunt and the 
finding of the swan-maidens an episode which seems to be derived, 
although Hahn does not note it, from the famous story of Hasan of 
Bassorah, found in the Arabian Nights (translation by Lane, v. III, pp. 
384 sq.). Curiously enough there also occurs in this modern tale an 
exact parallel to the helpful beasts in the Mabinogi of Kulhwch and 
Olwen (Loth, I, pp. 260 sq.) ; the hero is sent by one animal to another 
until he obtains the information he is seeking, and the last animal 
carries him to his destination ; in the Welsh tale this animal is a salmon, 
in the Greek, a species of hen. An interesting version of the stag- 
messenger episode also survives in the modern German tale of the 
Little Brother and Sister, Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, no. I1. 
According to Remy, Jour. English and German Phil. 12, 1913, p. 54, in 
the Scottish ballad which contains the story of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
Thomas “is summoned to return to the mountain by the apparition of a 
hart and a hind,—sure signs of a fairy messenger ”. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the ballad tells us nothing of the sort, nor does the romance; 
cf. Murray’s ed. of Thomas of Erceldoune, E. E. T. 61, 1875, p. XLIX; 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 204. The information is due to Sir 
Walter Scott, Border Minstrelsy, III, p. 209. Nor is there any trace in 
the popular tradition set forth by Murray, 1. c. Even if Scott’s record 
is authentic it has no bearing upon the source of the stag-messenger 
episode since it is more than offset by the fuller account in the modern 
Greek tale. 
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therefore, no Celtic tale satisfies the first of the two conditions, 
and since this story satisfies the second, we may conclude with 
entire assurance that our episode is derived from oriental 
sources. In regard to its immediate source all that we can 
safely say is that it seems to have been a popular version, which 
was doubtless put into Latin before the time of Johannes de 
Alta Silva, of this story in Mischle Sendabar. What influence 
Ovid’s story of Picus may have had, or whether the Hylas story, 
in the form used by Valerius Flaccus, was known among the 
people, cannot now be determined ; they are evidence, however, 
that the type was familiar for many centuries, and, combined 
with the Hebrew story, render any Celtic hypothesis absolutely 
unnecessary. 
M. B. OGLE. 
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II—THE SEMANTICS OF LATIN ADJECTIVE 
TERMINATIONS. 


The purpose of the following paper is to discuss, and roughly 
to classify, Latin adjectives from the point of view of the rela- 
tion between stem and termination ; to point out why variation 
in semantic content of adjective terminations may be readily 
detected and estimated in some instances and not in others, and 
to furnish some examples of the analysis of semantic content 
in suitable contexts.1 The material for examination has been 
taken from Plautus. It is believed that the collection is reason- 
ably complete, though an exact statistical statement of the 
various classes of adjectives examined has not been attempted. 

Classified according to their morphology, for purposes of 
semantic investigation, there are in Latin three kinds of ad- 
jectives. 

I, Those in which both stem and termination are known as 
independent words, allowing of course for proper modifica- 
tion of the two constituent elements into the form of an 
adjective: as expers,®? furtificus. 


*It may be permissible here to repeat from a previous paper the dis- 
tinction which I there drew between semantic content and semantic 
area. “Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and 
-lento-”, New Era Publishing Company, 1914, Ὁ. 2, sec. 2: “ The term 
‘semantic content’ applied to sufhxes throughout this paper denotes the 
meaning of a sufhx in some particular context. For the general meaning 
of a suffix, which is of course an abstraction, the term ‘semantic area’ 
(Gebrauchssphare) is perhaps as good as any, and will be used in that 
sense where necessary. The suffix -oso- has a semantic area; in the 
sense here employed it has no semantic content until placed in a definite 
context which determines such content.” 

71 have in this paper used the word “ termination ”, when necessary, to 
include the second member of such words as expers, furtificus. In such 
words as inops, copts, the second member is the distinguishing part of 
the compound, and perhaps some other term should be used to describe 
it. Morphologically, however, these second members are as much termi- 
nations as -oso- or -no-, and the appending of suffixes toa preposition or 
adverb finds a parallel in intersor, exterior, etc. 
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II. Those in which the stem is known and the termination of 
no very definite independent value, perhaps even of uncertain 
etymology: as aquosus, aureus, rapax. 

III. Those in which both stem and termination are unknown, 
doubtful, or at any rate of no independent signification: as 
bonus, aequus, malus. 

Broadly speaking, this morphological classification will be 
found to correspond with certain semantic phenomena. There 
are exceptions, and there is one notable subdivision under 
Class II which almost deserves to be treated by itself. But the 
general tendency in each group is fairly clear. 

It must further be remembered that these adjectives when 
spoken conveyed their meaning to those who heard them with 
the help of various factors which one may recognize but cannot 
now determine—gesture, intonation, and emphasis. At the 
same time the written words are intelligible and it is by means 
of these that one must operate in dealing with Latin. Begin- 
ning with Class I, it is evident that some of these compound 
adjectives have also a sort of secondary termination (as the 
o/a termination) added to the real termination or second ele- 
ment of the word. It may be advanced as a preliminary hy- 
pothesis that such termination was a mere accommodation due 
to the fact that a Latin adjective was under the necessity of 
having some such ending for inflectional purposes. 

Following are some examples of adjectives of this sort: 

Asin. 33,’ apud fustitudinas ferricrepinas insulas. Aul. 502, 
Salutigerulos pueros. Cist. 492, μία tet αἰεὶ locuples 
Lemnia. Epid. 153, Est Eubotcus miles locuples, multo auro 
potens. Μ. G. 107, Optparisque opsonis? (noun and verb). 
Rud. 515, Dum tuts ausculto magnidicss mendacis. Capt. 671, 
Tuts scelestis falsidicis fallactts (adj. and verb). Amph. 212, 


*It might be objected to the use of some of these compounds that they 
are introduced by Plautus for comic effect and can hardly count in a 
grammatical discussion. In rejoinder it may be said that the comic 
element in language constantly plays a part in everyday speech and is 
entitled to consideration as much as any poetical or emotional element. 
Ordinary speech is not the result of purely intellectual processes any 
more than the language of Plautus was. 

*To illustrate equivalence of semantic content between -lento- and 
parare, Bacc. 96, Tu facito opsonatum nobss sit opulentum opsoniusm. 
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Magnanimi viri frets virtute et virtbus. Rud. 281, Misertcordior 
nulla mest feminarum. M. G. 631, St albscapillus hic videtur 
(adj. and noun). Men. 24, Puert septuennes. Poen. 66, Puer 
septuennis. Aul. 809, 821, Quadrilibrem aulam (numeral adj. 
and noun). Bacc. 641, Nam duplex facinus hodte fecs duplict- 
bus spoltis sum adfectus (numeral adj. and verb). Persa, 266, 
Triparcos homanes, vetulos, avidos (adv. and adj.). Id. 208, 
Tamquam proserpens bestiast, bilinguts et scelestus (adv. and 
noun). Most. 213, [lla hane corrumpit mulierem malesuada. 
Stic. 385, Malevoli perquisitores (id. and verb). Bacc. 657, 
Vorsipellem frugi conventt esse (verb and noun). Amph. 170, 
Ipse dominus dives operis et laboris expers. Bacc. 351, Ut 
erilem copem facerem filium. Capt. 622, Patrtae compotem. 
Cist. 674, Tam socordem esse quam sum. Men. 891, Aqua 
intercus tenet (prep. and noun). Trin. 100, Turpilucricups- 
dum ' te vocant cives tus (adj. and noun and adj.). 

Two general observations may be made on this class of 
adjectives. (1) It makes no difference whatever whether or 
not the compound adjective has a further -o/a- or other termi- 
nation. Usually when the verbal part of the adjective is the 
suffix there is added an ending suitable for inflection as in 
‘opiparus’, ‘ ferricrepinus’. When an adjective forms the 
second part of the compound, there 15 of course no need for 
any other than the regular adjectival inflection as in ‘ triparcus’. 
Where the noun forms the second member of the compound, it 
may be inflected as the simple noun is inflected, for example, 


*This word ‘ turpilucricuptdus’ forms an interesting example of the 
way in which the Latin language did not develop. It is to be doubted 
whether it expresses anything more than would be expressed by 
‘avarus’. In general it is true that Latin avoids such compounds, not 
from any undesirable complexity in the concept they represent, but, it 
is probable, simply because they are physically awkward for speech. An 
adjective may convey a concept as complex as a phrase. In the phrase 
it is apt to be more clearly differentiated. ‘Locuples’ is perhaps not less 
complex than ‘multo auro potens’, but the latter is more clear and 
vivid. Cf. Cato, R. R. 157, 3. Cancer ater, is olet et saniem spurcam 
mittit; albus purulentus, sed fistulosus et subtus suppurat sub carne. 
‘Olet’, ‘santem spurcam mittit’, ‘ purulentus’, ‘fistulosus’, ‘ suppurat 
sub carne’, each describes some aspect of an ulcer. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to establish the relative complexity of the various percepts here 
presented. Further, the whole question of the relation between the 
adjective and the relative clause would probably repay investigation. 


29 
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“expertes’. It may also take a different termination from the 
regular as ‘ quadrilibris’, ‘ septuennis’. The trend of evidence 
is to show that any termination added to the compound has no 
force and is used for purely inflectional purposes. (2) In the 
second place it may be observed that both parts of the compo- 
nents are stable in meaning, and retain very largely the original 
forces that they have when uncompounded. ‘ Furtsicas 
manus’, ‘illa malesuada’, and in fact almost any of the com- 
pounds examined cannot be dissolved without making some 
difference in the force of the expression. With reference to 
the phrase ‘ furtificas manus’, ‘ furtum’ united to ‘manus’ by 
any colorless termination would have practically the same force, 
but ‘ficus’ exactly fits the context, and makes the meaning 
absolutely clear. That is, ‘furtum’ is the determining mem- 
ber of the compound. In ‘ malesuada’, however, the force is 
more evenly distributed, but neither member of the compound 
would serve alone. In general, while the first part of the com- 
pound adjective considered in this group retains its significa- 
tion as do stems like ‘aqua’ or ‘auro’ in ‘aquosus’ and 
‘aureus’, the second member of the compound adjective, quite 
different from the termination of ‘aquosus’ or ‘ aureus’, has 
an independent force which it has also in its uncompounded 
form. That is, it has not reached the condition of those termi- 
nations which mean nothing until brought into connection with 
some stem and word limited. 

It may be observed further that this class of adjectives, owing 
to their relatively much more stable character, 15 not widely 
used. In a total of 2600 adjectives collected from Plautus 
there are 100! examples of this class, but this small num- 
ber of examples contains about 4o different adjectives. To 
be widely used an adjective must possess more flexibility 
than most of these possess. The precise relation between the 
noun limited and the stem of the adjective limiting it is already 
defined almost completely in these compounds, and the environ- 
ment must be provided for the termination rather than the ter- 
mination adapted to the environment. Their emotional ingre- 


“Words compounded with ἐπε, either negative or intensive, are not. 
of course, included here. The function of in- is so regular and at the 
same time so general that it might as well be a separate word and cannot 
count in a discussion of the semantics of the adjective. 
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dient may be pleasant or unpleasant, important or negligible, 
but the intellectual content is pretty clearly defined, and no very 
satisfactory results have been reached in studying the semantic 
variability of their terminations because their sphere of usage 
is thus limited.! 

The second class which it is proposed to consider is that com- 
posed of adjectives which are formed on definite and known 
stems, but have terminations of no independent value. Such 
adjectives may be formed on various stems, but the majority of 
them will be found on noun and verb stems, and it is to these 
that the discussion of adjectives in Class II will be limited. 
Those found on verb stems make up the subdivision above 
referred to, which might perhaps have been included 1n a sepa- 
rate class. Their morphology, however, puts them in this class. 
To illustrate the adjective formed on a verb stem, words in -ar 
will be considered. These words, Lindsay says (L. L., V, §69). 
“‘ express tendency or character ”. That is, the terminations are 
colorless and denote nothing except that the noun limited 
by the adjective in -ax has the habit of performing the action 
which is expressed by the verbal stem of the adjective. The ter- 
mination has a temporal, durative force ; the adjective resembles 
a frozen present participle? This fact renders the semantic 
variability of the termination -a% when appended to any par- 
ticular verb stem practically nil; though some difference of con- 
tent may be found in the termination when applied to different 
stems. In this respect, too, it differs from terminations added 


**Commodus’ is a word which belongs etymologically in this class. 
It is much more widely used than most of the words mentioned herc. 
The reason is, that both its component parts are words of large and 
general meaning, and hence it is not nearly so limited in its application 
as the majority of the words discussed. ‘Expers’ is of the same nature, 
though probably not so widely extended in its use. However, excep- 
tions will be found to practically every statement made in grammar, 
and these exceptions will not vitiate the conclusions drawn from the 
general trend of the evidence. 

* The nominal suffix -tor has a force somewhat similar. It might be 
worth while to examine words in -tor and -ax, to see how far these end- 
ings are found on the same stems, how far one takes the place of the 
other, and what their difference of content is when both are found on the 
same stem. It might be conjectured that in many instances the adjective 
does duty for the noun and vice versa; vid. Hor. Ep. I, τ. 38, /nvidus, 
iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator. 
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to noun stems as -tus the adjectival termination differs from 
-tus the participial termination (vid. infra). 

Here a few statistics dealing with adjectives in some of the 
more usual terminations may be of interest. Of -oso- words 
128 examples were examined. Of this number 111 are formed 
on stems which are not concrete and tangible, 17 upon stems 
which are. There is, so far as can be discovered, no single 
instance in Plautus of -oso- added to a stem which is not that of 
a known word. 

Of 80 examples of -eo- words examined, on the contrary, 73 
were formed on stems unquestionably concrete and tangible. 
Two other words (purpureus and verbereus) were formed on 
stems which are probably abstract but possibly concrete, one 
(Pellaeus) on the name of a city, two (caeruleus and tdoneus) 
on roots more or less uncertain. Thus the huge majority are 
formed on concrete noun stems. 

In -no- words, there is no clear instance of the termination’s 
being added to a noun which denotes an abstract quality.’ 
There are instances of its being added to roots, as ‘ dignus’. 
‘ plenus’, perhaps ‘ serenus ’. 

Of 262 -to- words examined 150 are formed on nouns, go are 
real participles, 5 are formed on adjectives, 6 on verbs with 
prefix added, 2 on nouns with prefix, 4 on roots more or less 
closely related to known Latin words and 5 are doubtful. 

Further, in the -to- adjectives formed on noun stems, while 
the variety of words is far greater among those formed on con- 
crete stems, the number of examples 15 greater among those on 
abstract stems. Thus 60 examples of the former give 35 differ- 
ent words, while 90 examples of the latter give 6 words. These 
six words are ‘ molestus’—formed always on ‘moles’ in the 
sense of ‘troublesome’, ‘iustus’, ‘honestus’, ‘ scelestus ’, 
‘cenestus’ and * modestus’. ‘ Scelestus’ occurs 47 times. 

Now it is entirely probable that the convenience of ‘ scelestus ’ 
and ‘ molestus’ as terms of abuse in the comedy makes the pro- 
portion here quite unfair. But there is a further fact to be 
noted about concrete stems. Any adjective termination may be 
vaguely translated ‘ related to ’, just as anything may be vaguely 


"Unless ‘ferricrepinus’, etc. be so considered, and here -no- is 
hardly a separate termination, but used for merely inflectional purposes, 
as pointed out above. 
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said to be ‘ related to’ anything else. In the concrete instance, 
however, the termination can almost always be further defined. 
Now if a man be called ‘ molestus’, nothing very definite— 
from an intellectual point of view—has been said about him. 
It has been merely pointed out that he is annoying, and the 
reader 15 left to gather the reason from the context. -7o- may 
be translated ‘ causing ’, but ‘ causing ’ takes place in many ways. 
If on the other hand he be referred to as ‘ caesariatus’ he is 
pretty definitely defined. His hair is long, and that is all there 
is about it. There is no need to go to the content for further 
definition. Adjective terminations formed on abstract stems 
are subject, as are other adjective terminations, to a consider- 
able range of variability depending on the noun to which they 
are attached. But given a definite noun and two adjectives, 
one formed on a concrete and the other on an abstract stem, 
the former is usually susceptible of a more precise defini- 
tion. Compare for example, Rud. 255, Haud longe abesse 
oportet homines hinc: ita hic lepitdust locus and id. 907, Qui 
salsts locis incolit pisculentis. ‘Lepidus’ is wholly emotional, 
and gives no definite information about the place. The termi- 
nation might be translated ‘provided with’, ‘displaying’, 
‘causing’. These terms are all large and general. ‘ Piscu- 
lentus’, on the other hand, is wholly unemotional. The termi- 
nation means ‘inhabited by’. It might be expressed by some 
other form of words, but that is the meaning. It is the nature 
of fish to live in the water. So in most such instances the con- 
crete noun forming the stem has certain obvious, tangible char- 
acteristics which affect the noun limited in a manner that can 
often be very closely defined, more closely than when the termi- 
nation is joined to an abstract stem. 

The ordinary meanings? given for the termination -co- are 
‘made of’ and ‘resembling’. ‘ Made of’ is a fairly definite 
meaning. ‘Resembling’ is, however, extremely indefinite. 
Wherever an instance occurs of an adjective which 15 translated 
‘ resembling ’, something 15 always necessary to make the point 
of comparison intellectually complete, the specific mention of 


* The term ‘ meaning’ is used in this paper as equivalent to ‘ semantic 
content’ defined above. When any Latin example is quoted, and the 
‘meaning’ of the termination is spoken of, nothing whatever is implied 
as to the semantic content of the termination in other contexts. 
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the tertium quid comparationis.. This is usually quite easy to 
find in adjectives in -eo-, since this termination is added to con- 
crete stems and the concrete objects suggested by these stems 
have certain definite qualities which are easily distinguished. It 
may be worth while to examine the examples of ‘ aureus’, 
‘ plumbeus’, and ‘argenteus’ among the adjectives collected 
from Plautus in order to illustrate these remarks, and also to 
find out how these adjectives conform to the categories ‘ made 
of’ and ‘ resembling ’. 

Of seven instances of ‘ argenteus’ examined, three are used 
in the sense of “‘ made of’ silver ’’, 1. 6. Truc. 53, Aut altquod 
vasum argenteum. Aul. 343, Supellex, aurum, vests, vasa 
argentea. Pseud. 100, Nist tu ΜΠ dacrumis fleveris argenteis.* 
The other four instances are: Pseud. 46, Quam salutem? ar- 
yenteam. Id. 47, Pro lignean salute vets argenteam remsttere? 
Most. 621, Perfactle ego ictus perpetior argenteos. Pseud. 347, 
Amicam tuam esse factam argenteant. | 

In the above examples from Pseud. 46, 47, it is difficult to 
determine the meaning of the termination precisely. It is, 
however, ‘ obtained by means of ’ or something of the sort, and 
has nothing to do with the physical qualities of ‘argentum’. 
The fact that the meaning is not affected by the physical qualities 
of silver is probably the reason that it cannot be specifically 
determined. In Most. 621, the meaning is ‘inflicted by’. 
Tranio has urged that money be thrown in the face of the 
money lender ; to which he replies, “ I can easily bear the blows 
inflicted by silver.” Here it may be noted that the physical 
qualities of silver come into play, though the qualities by means 
of which it 1s possible to inflict blows with silver are common 
to it with many other substances. The content of the expression 
might be inferred from the phrase ‘ictus argenteos ’, and is made 
quite certain by the preceding context. In the sentence, “ Asms- 
cam tuam esse factam argenteam”’ Ballio says that he has sold 
Calidorus’ sweetheart. She has been ‘turned into’ silver, as 


* Pseud. 100 calls for comment. At first sight it might be supposed 
that as tears are never made of silver it would be impossible for -eo- 
here to mean ‘made of’. The point is, however, that Pseudolus says 
they must be made of silver. if Calidorus is to accomplish anything; and 
the semantic content of the termination is not affected by the tmpossi- 
bility of the actual occurrence of any such object as the expression 
denotes. 
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we Say, ‘turned into’ cash. This expression is a mixture of 
the ideas of the physical properties of the silver and its com- 
mercial value, and cannot perhaps be further defined. 

It is to be noted here that the meaning ‘like’ has not 
been found in -eo- in any of the examples examined. Those 
instances in which nothing but the physical qualities of silver 
were involved were perfectly simple, and had the meaning 
“made of’. The other instances involved the use of silver in 
two senses, (1) a physical object, (2) a medium of exchange, 
and the meaning was not always quite so easy to determine 
owing to the running.together of the two concepts. 

Four examples of ‘ plumbeus’ have been examined. Three 
of these are perfectly easy, as nothing but lead as a physical 
object is involved, and in each instance -eo- has its orthodox 
meaning of ‘made of’. Cas. 258, Peculi nummus non est 
plumbeus. Most. 892, Qut cudere soles plumbeos nummos. 
Tri. 962, Nummum nunquam credam plumbeum. The other 
is not quite so easy. Poen. 813, Plumbeas tras gerunt. Now 
in what sense is anger like lead? There would seem to be only 
two possibilities: it may be (1) as heavy as lead, or (2) slug- 
gish, slow, hard to move as lead. The matter is decided by the 
context. The whole expression is: Siguid bene factas, levior 
plumast gratia, siquid peccatumst, plumbeas tras gerunt. “If 
you do them (1. e. rich people) a favour, their thanks are lighter 
than air; but if you make a mistake their anger is heavier than 
lead.” This is a good example of definition by contrast. In 
none of these instances is ‘ pluimbum’ brought into use in any 
but its physical meaning. 

Of 20 examples of ‘ aureus’ examined, 16 have the meaning 
‘made of gold’, and call for no further comment. 

Each of the remaining four has some peculiarity, and they 
may be individually examined. Δί. G. τό, Nempe ilum dicts 
cum armts aurets. Here the meaning may be ‘ made of gold’, 
but is much more likely to be ‘ bright as gold’, ‘ gleaming like 
gold’. Each of these two meanings for -eo-, ‘made of’ or 
‘like ’, is well known. In the second instance it is always neces- 
sary, as has been repeatedly pointed out, to determine the ter- 
tium quid comparationis, which is here the brightness of gold 
and of the arms. ἀπ]. 701, Picts diwitus qui aureos montes 
colunt ego solus supero. Here the meaning of -eo- must be 
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“ abounding in ’ ; it can hardly be ‘ made of ’. Bacc. 647, Regias 
copias aureasque obtuli. In this instance ‘ aureus’ if meaning 
“made of gold ’ can hardly have this meaning in the literal sense. 
It is probably ‘ splendid ’, ‘ good as gold ’, and if the latter is the 
true sense there 15 here a sort of emotional likeness. Gold is 
very excellent ; so is the device Chrysalus has found. In Asin. 
691, Ms Libane, ocellus aureus, donum decusque amoris, 
“ aureus” must mean ‘ good as gold’, and is another instance of 
emotional comparison. 

The latter instances are at any rate on the border land be- 
tween intellectual and emotional likeness. Some examples of 
other adjectives may be cited to illustrate this pomt further. 
Trin. 297, Nil ego tstos moror faeceos mores. ‘ Vile customs’ 
would be a good translation for ‘faeceos mores’. Now 
‘faeces’ were looked upon as vile, and there 15 some intellectual 
connotation m the word ; but there is no one physical character- 
istic which can be singled out as predominant and furnish a 
definite tertium quid. ‘Faeces’ are unpleasant, so are such 
‘mores’ ; and here is the real ground of the likeness. The same 
thing is true in Truc. 854, Blstea et luteast meretriz, and M. G. 
90, Stercoreus, plenus perurss et adulterss. 

In Capt. 849, Pullos gallinaceos is an instance of a double 
termination which means ‘ of the race of’ or something of the 
sort ; and in Asin. 333, Afemsnistin asinos Arcadtcos mercators 
Pellaco vostrum vendere atriensem, -eo- occurs in the sense of 
‘a native of ’, or more briefly, ‘ from’. 

-To- as a participial termination need not be discussed here. 
It is to be noted, however, that there is a distinct difference 
between its use as a participial termination and its use as an 
adjectival termination on a noun stem. For example, Poen. 
1121, Novistin tu dlunc tunicatum hominem qui siet? There is 
a verb ‘ tusicare’ which means ‘ to provide with a tunic’. Con- 
sequently the relation between ‘homo’ and ‘tunica’ 1s not 
expressed by the termination, as that relation is already ex- 
pressed by the verb in any form. The meaning of the verb 
may be looked upon as a specialized act with the tunic. At 
the same time, though many things may be done with a tunic, 
the natural and most common thing is to wear it; and from 
force of circumstances this meaning of ‘ putting on and wear- 
ing’ is the one expressed in the verb. It might as well, if lan- 
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guage were determined by abstract logic without special refer- 
ence to the meaning of the words involved, mean to take it off, 
burn it, give it to the poor, or any other thing. When once the 
meaning ‘ put on and wear ’ comes to reside in the verb the -to- 
ending expresses no more than that the action has been per- 
formed and its effect continues. This semantic content is more 
abstract and less definite than when -to- is used on a noun stem. 

In Poen. 644, Hunc chlamydatum quem vides, -to- has the 
content ‘ wearing’. There is no verb *chlamydare to specialize 
the meaning of ‘chlamys’. The noun by itself, however, tells 
nothing about the action that is performed with the chlamys. 
It may be put on, taken off, bought, sold, or what not. But here 
again the ordinary and natural thing to do with a chlamys is to 
wear it, and hence without any intermediate process through 
the verb form, the word ‘ chlamydatus’ gets the meaning ‘ wear- 
ing the chlamys ’, and the termination means ‘ wearing ’.? 

It may be objected that in ordinary speech the speaker was 
not conscious of any difference between the content of -fo- in 
“tunicatus’ and in ‘ chlamydatus’. It is possible to admit the 
justice of this criticism and deny its relevancy. In rejoinder it 
may be urged that (1) the ordinary speaker, learned or un- 
learned, does not analyze his speech and distinctions much 
greater than the one here pointed out regularly pass without 
observation in conversation, and (2) there must have been a 
time at which the distinction was noted, or why the verb ‘ tuni- 
care’? It is quite possible that a formation ‘ chlamydatus’ was 
made direct upon ‘chlamys’ after the analogy of ‘ tuntcatus ’, 
without any thought of ‘tunicare’. That would come, how- 
ever, by neglect of the verb ‘ tunicare ’, and by giving to the -to- 
of ‘ tuntcatus’ a force which it did not originally contain. 

In addition to the meaning ‘ wearing’ found in ‘ chlamyda- 
tus’, ‘ palltatus’, etc., the following meanings may be dis- 
criminated in -to-: ‘Laden with’. Stic. 276, [taque onustum 
pectus porto. Aul. 611, Aulam onustam aurt. Here the mate- 
rial of the burden is added. The construction is that which 
would be used if ‘onus’ were felt in its nominal force. In 
many other instances the material composing the burden 15 in 


* Vid. Lindsay, L. L., Chap. V, 828, “ Words like ῥέα, . . . barbatus, 
. . auritus, cinctutus do not of course imply the existence of verbs 
*ptlare, *barbare, *aurire, etc.” 
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the ablative. Aul. 809, Quadrilibrem aulam auro onustam 
habeo; quis mest divitior? Rud. goo, Pluruma praeda onts- 
tum. All the examples of ‘ onustus’ discovered fall under this 
head. There is only one predominant thing about ‘ onus ’—it 
must be borne to be a burden—and this fact determines the con- 
tent of the termination. Another example of the same meaning 
of -to- 1s in Poen. 979, Viden hominis sarcmatos consequs? 
In reference to ‘ onustus’ it may be remarked that a verb was 
formed on the stem in late Latin—‘ onustare’. In earlier Latin 
‘ onerare’ served the purpose. 

‘Another meaning for -to- is ‘adorned with’. Aul. 168, 
Eburata vehicula. Stic. 377, Lectos eburatos, auratos. Here 
“eburatus’ and ‘auratus’ may not be contrasted as may 
‘ chlamydatus’ and ‘ tunicatus’ above, as the verb ‘aurare’ is 
late and found in its finite tenses only in one doubtful passage in 
Tertullian. Still another meaning is ‘ provided with’. Persa, 
308. Sed quis hic ansatus ambulat? ‘Ansatus’ means ‘ pro- 
vided with handles ’, 1. 6. with arms on hips, though the expres- 
sion undoubtedly comes psychologically through the idea of 
likeness—a comparison between the man and a dish with 
handles. A slightly different semantic content is ‘using’. 
Asin. 4, Face nunciam tu praeco omnem auritum populum. 
Truc. 489, Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam aurits decem. 
There would be no sense in saying ‘ provided with eyes, ears ’. 
The people are all provided with these. The idea is not to bring 
out any difference between them and the deaf or blind; but the 
contrast is in the one instance between people listening or heed- 
less, and in the other instance between a witness who has used 
his eyes and one who has used only his ears. In the second 
example -to- means strictly ‘having used’. Here belongs also 
Bacc. 63, Ubi periclum facias, aculeata sunt. 

Some other meanings are: ‘Covered with’. Men. 9109. 
Soleamne esse avis <s>quamossas, piscis pennatos? ‘ Having 
grown’. Amph. 1108, Devolant angucs iubatt. Men. 854, 
Barbatum tremulum Tithonum. ‘ Adorned with’. Poen. 981. 
Quta incedunt cum anulatis auribus. Pseud. 147, Neque Alex- 
andrina beluata tonsilia tappetia. ‘Resting on’. M. 6. 211, 
Nam os columnatum poetae esse inaudivi barbaro. ‘Armed 
with’. Curc. 424, Clypeatus elephantum ub1 machaera dts- 
sicst. 
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To the preceding classification of words in -ἰο- it might be 
objected that all are comprehended under the meaning ‘ pro- 
vided with’. The objection contains some truth. In answer 
it might be claimed (1) that ‘ provided with’ is a term which 
covers too much. It might often be applied to cover other 
adjective terminations, e. g. -oso-. There is a considerable 
difference between being provided with ears, beard, shield, 
chlamys, sting. (2) This meaning, though present, is not the 
emphatic one. (See ‘ aurit:’ and ‘ oculati’ above.) Some other 
examples might be adduced of the same general type, but suffi- 
ciently different in exact meaning to require classification in 
different categories. It seems more to the point, however, to 
bring forward some examples which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be brought under the general head ‘ provided with ’. 

These are: ‘Entertained by’. Poen. 1051. Patritus ergo 
hospes Antidamas fuit. ‘Rough as’. Poen. 398. IJtaque tam 
quass ostreatum tergum ulceribus gestito. ‘ Shaped like’. Epid. 
224. Impluviatam, ut istae factunt vestimentis nomina. ‘ Made 
of ’ (if the usual interpretation be correct). Poen. 1153. Inde 
porro ad puteum atque ad robustum codtcem. ‘ Possessed by * 
or ‘affected in’, according to the etymology (Ceres, Cerri, 
cerebrum). Men. 890, Num larvatus aut cerritust? fac sciam. 

Of this class of adjectives it may be said that they form a sort 
of golden mean between the exactly defined adjectives of the 
first class and the (intellectually) very vague third class. Their 
stems are sufficiently definite to make it nearly sure that their 
meaning will fall within a certain range, often pretty wide; 
while the fact that the termination is not definite in meaning but 
fluid and adaptable prevented the range from being limited 
unless the adjective was formed on a noun which signified an 
object having one very definite and preponderant characteristic 
—as ‘onustus’, above. They are flexible enough to be widely 
used and definite enough not to be vague. 

The third class of adjectives mentioned above is composed 
of those in which both stem and termination are etymologically 
unknown, doubtful, or at any rate of no independent value. 
Different terminations may be used but the -o- termination 
is perhaps as good as any for purposes of illustration. It is 
to be noted that this termination when affixed to a noun stem 
to form an adjective can, in concrete contexts, be defined about 
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as clearly as any other adjective termination. For example, 
Pseud. 178, Nist mtht penus annuos conventt. Here -o- means 
‘lasting’. But in Bacc. 29, Nec a quoquam acctperes alto 
mercedem annuam, it means ‘proper to’, or strictly ‘ earned 
during ’. The difference here is due to the difference between 
“penus’ and ‘merces’. In Aul. 220, Haud decorum facinus 
tuis factis facts, -o- means ‘displaying’, or something of the 
sort. In Capt. 718, Recens captum hominem, nuperum et novi- 
cium, ‘nuperus’ is difficult to evaluate. The reason is that it is 
manifestly only another way of saying ‘recens captum’, and 1s 
probably turned into an adjective owing to its position between 
‘hominent’ and ‘ novicitum’. If -o- means anything here it may 
be only another way of saying ‘ captum’. 

The following examples, however, will not yield to any analy- 
sis. There is no definite stem by means of which the termina- 
tion can be defined. 


(1) M.G. 641. Ex amoents rebus et voluptaris. 
(2) Cure. 115. Tsbs qus screanti siccae semtsomnae 
Adfert potionem et sitim sedatum tt. 

(3) Trin. 825. Nam te omnes saevumque severumque com- 
memorant. 

(4) Asin. 533. Ne tlle ecastor hinc trudetur largus lacru- 
marum foras. 

(5) Cas. 652. Quod haud Atticam conderet disctplinam. 

(6) Aul. 80. Postquam perspexit salva esse intus omnia. 

(7) Epid. 133. Quta meo neque carast cords neque placet. 

(8) Amph. 843. δὲ haec vera loqustur. 


It will be seen that no definite semantic content can be deter- 
mined for any of the -o/a- adjectives given above. In one 
instance (5) there is no termination. The noun 15 morphologi- 
cally exactly what the adjective formed on it is. The termina- 
tion is simply inflected (when necessary) in all genders. So it 
may be said that the -o/a- termination in these instances 1s noth- 
ing but a means of inflection. The words themselves are more 
or less definite according to their psychological associations. 
‘ Siccus’ is perhaps the most definite of the lot, ‘saevus’ and 
‘severus’ slightly less so. ‘Largus’ by itself conveys a dim 
notion of bigness—which is not what it means in its present 
context (4). ‘Salva’ and ‘ cara’ convey very little or no intel- 
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lectual content. ‘Cara’ especially is almost all emotional. The 
difference between this sort of adjective and those which have 
definite noun stems is illustrated in (1). ‘Voluptartus’ heard 
or seen suggests ‘ voluptas’; ‘amoenus’ suggests nothing but 
its Own associations in the mind of the hearer or reader, and 
does not necessarily recall any particular noun. -Arto- of 
‘voluptarius’ may be defined as ‘causing’, -o- of ‘amoenus’ 
can not be defined at all. 

There are two ways in which an adjective gets its meaning: 
etymology, and, more important, usage. In the class of ad- 
jectives now under discussion the latter is the only method of 
approach which the investigator can use; and it is probably the 
only way the speaker or hearer in historical times had of.under- 
standing such adjectives. The Romans were not scientific ety- 
mologists. So such words as ‘ salvus’, ‘ carus’, were not tied 
to any noun or other stem. They would readily vary in the mind 
of the individual more than other words of more definite attach- 
ment. To be sure, some noun stems are themselves very sub- 
jective in character, and adjectives formed on them may be of 
the same type. But the adjective entirely unattached to any 
known stem had always the chance of wider variation. Even a 
physical term as ‘largus’ is almost entirely relative to the indi- 
vidual’s point of view. 

This relativity of content and consequent vagueness is seen 
most clearly in words like ‘ bonus’ and ‘malus’. Intellectually 
they mean nothing at all until attached to some noun. Each is 
an expression of emotion, whether supported by reason or not. 
The vividness of their emotional content would depend for the 
hearer largely upon the gesture and emphasis of the speaker, 
factors which cannot now be reproduced, but which must be 
inferred from the context; and their intellectual content 1s as 
vague and undetermined as that of -oso- or -lento- and far 
vaguer than that of -ficus or -dicus. 

Lindsay says (L. L., V, §2, p. 317) that words in -o/a- were 
more common in the early period of the language than later. 
As far as the adjective is concerned, the reason is not difficult to 
conjecture. Very many of the -o/a- adjectives are words of 
vague import. Those which were definite in intellectual content 
would obtain that definiteness in one of two ways. Either they 
would connote some physical quality, or they would be attached 
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to some noun stem. Many of them would not fulfil either of 
these conditions. As the language developed, the need for accu- 
rate delimitation of meaning grew, and adjectives which would 
satisfy that need took the place of -o/a- words in many in- 
stances. More accurate definition and delimitation of meaning 
became possible when adjectives were formed on noun stems— 
especially concrete noun stems—and these adjectives were 
usually formed with terminations other than -o/a-. It may be 
that -o/a- was felt as a mere inflectional ending. Thus the 
simpler and broader terms could be kept for occasions where 
precise definition was undesirable, and other and more definite 
words were used where the speaker or writer wished to differ- 
entiate more accurately. 

The process of development in the usage of these various 
types of adjectives can be inferred, and could be partially de- 
duced, from the literary evidence. It would probably be shown 
that adjectives of the first class were coined at different times 
as occasion required, but that, owing to their inflexible char- 
acter few examples of any one word were used. There would 
be exceptions, due to the fact that one or other of the component 
parts of the adjective—presumably most often the suffix—was 
a word in itself of rather elastic signification and with a wide 
area of use—as in the case of ‘ commodus’, and, less strikingly, 
of ‘expers’. But the general truth about the whole class would 
be found as stated. 

The third class would be found very common at all periods. 
lending itself readily to the expression of emotional and rather 
vague concepts, but not sufficiently definite for clear intellectual 
definition. 

The second class is by far the most interesting and valuable 
for the purposes of the student of semantics. The fixity of the 
stem combined with the flexibility of the suffix furnished an 
instrument by means of which clear and definite ideas could be 
expressed over a wide range. It will probably be found that as 
time went on these adjectives tended to fall more and more into 
definite groups, though throughout the possibilities of variation 
are so great that no fixed line of demarcation depending upon 
termination could be established between different adjectives : 
and in each specific instance the context would require to be 
examined before the value of the termination could be stated. 
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One of the first lessons in language study is that it is impos- 
sible to take a word in any language, bound it accurately, and 
then make it correspond exactly in all its semantic area with 
any one word in any other language. The same thing 15 true 
of terminations in the second class examined. For purposes of 
translation it is possible to get some blanket term such as 
‘having’ or ‘full of’ for -oso-, or ‘made of’ for -eo-, or 
something of that sort. But when it comes to a question of 
what exactly was in the mind of the writer, a different method 
must be followed. Apart from the purely scientific and specu- 
lative interest of such work, it is by the farthest possible analysis 
of the constituent elements of speech that one can arrive at the 
clearest conception of its meaning; so that the results of some 
such work as has been attempted in this article may be of use 
even in literary interpretation. 

Epwarp W. NICHOLS. 


ναι UNIVERSITY. 


III—THE JUDAS ISCARIOT CURSE. 


The Christian world has never fully obeyed the injunction 
“ Swear not at all”. On the contrary we find the Christian 
from the beginning proficient in cursing as well as in blessing, 
and his stock of imprecations and epithets proves to be quite as 
rich and varying as that of his pagan forbears, a point which he 
reached, too, in spite of precept and some legal restraint. It is 
the purpose of this article to trace in several directions! the 
genealogy and kinship of one of these early Christian oaths, 
which seems to have escaped detailed treatment, or at least not 
to have received a definite title, though from time to time col- 
lections ? of such oaths have been made and the general subject 
is trite enough. The Judas curse has a long and honorable 
history. Because it was so widespread and served so definite 
a purpose, because it is sc venerable, too, it deserves a special 
name at least. Examples οὗ a more recent date than the 15th 
century are not introduced here, though the life of the curse 
may have extended beyond that date. 

The title chosen is not perfectly inclusive, since Judas is not 
the only imprecatory term in the oath, but it is usually the most 
prominent and frequently is the only term; otherwise we might 


* Absolute completeness is not claimed for the subject even thus lim- 
ited; on the contrary it is almost certain that there are nooks, perhaps 
broad reaches, remaining unexamined where examples may be found. 
This means of restraining was universal and hence the records in which 
the Judas curse may occur are practically exhaustless, while the bibliog- 
raphy connected with the subject is colossal. Since, however, the type 
of writings in which Judas is invoked is the same everywhere, the con- 
clusions drawn seem fairly well authorized. 

?De Iureiurando Veterum, Hansen, J. B., Thes. Ant. Rom., Graevius, 
J. G, Vol. 5, 7097 (1696); De Formulis etc., Libri VIII, Brissonius, 
Halle, 1743; Serments et juremens espaignols, Oeuvres completes du 
Seigneur de Brantome, Vol. 6, Paris, 1823; Alte Verwiinschungsformela, 
Schmidt, Jahrbicher fiir Phil., 143, 561; Incantamenta Magica Graeca 
Latina, R. Heim, Jahrb. fir Phil. 19 (Suppl.), pp. 465 f.; Der Fluch bei 
Griechen und Romern, Ernst von Lasaulx, Studien des Classischen 
Alterthums, Regensburg, 1854, pp. 159-177 and pp. 208-232. 
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with almost as much exactness speak of it as the Cain or Ana- 
nias curse. The name of Judas, then, often associated with a 
qualifying epithet such as traitor, may be taken as the nucleus 
of the curse in its complex or long form. Linked with the name 
of Judas for the purpose of completeness and solemnity are cer- 
tain other scriptural characters also typical of disobedience and 
greed or in general of unrighteous qualities. Furthermore, 
the characters conjoined are always those whose wicked conduct 
brought upon them swift and unusual retribution. They are in 
nearly every case, taken singly or collectively, Cain, Gehazi, 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram from the Old Testament, and from 
the New, Ananias and Sapphira ; occasionally other characters, 
as Caiaphas and Pharaoh, or even Barabbas, Haman and Holo- 
fernes, are written with Judas, but so rarely as to be exceptions. 
That an exact conception of the oath in this form may be gained 
at the outset a few examples? suitably abbreviated are given at 


*Qui... infringere voluerint, sint excommunicati a Deo Patre 
omnipotente et filio eius Iesu Christo et Spiritu Sancto et de omnibus 
sanctis Dei sint excommunicati, maledicti et detestati hic et in per- 
petuum, et sint damnati sicut Datan et Abiron et sicut Iudas ... si ad 
emendationem non venerint etc. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 151. 751 
(yr. 1041); Si autem aliquis malus homo a diabolo inflamatus sit, ut 
hoc meum privilegium diminuat vel parvi faciat, sit socius Iudae prodi- 
toris Christi, laceretur canum infernalium dentibus inter terribilia 
gehennae supplicia cum omnibus diabolis absque ullo fine, nisi illud 
ante obitum suum rite emendaverit etc. Ibidem, p. 1170 (Privilegium 
Regis Aethelredi). 

Si quis tamen .. . contra hoc magnum testamentum ad irrumpendum 
venerit ... orbatus ... et suis propriis oculis habeat participationem 
cum sociis tenebrarum .. . in eternum habeat regis ira et . . . confusio 
dupla quo maranatha, Dathan et Abiron meritus et Iudas traditor sit 
socius eius. Espana Sagrada, 34. 434. 

Si quispiam ... distulerit, pars eius cum Datan et Abiron et Chore 
et cum luda traditore Domini omnesque maledictiones que in libris 
continentur divinis veniant supra eum. Chartularium Matisconense, 
VIIT (yr. 930). 

Si aliquis . . . inquietare voluerit, in Arverno flamivomis ignibus cum 
Datan et Abiron et Iuda traditore demergatur penitus. Cartularium 
Piperacense, Doc. III. 

Si quis vero... adnullare ... conatus fuerit, ... sitque illi pars 
cum Datan et Abyron, Symone Mago, Iuda traditore Domini atque 
Pylato etc. Cartulaire de 1’ Eglise de Notre Dame de Paris, 1, Car. 10. 

Insuper sustineat poenas cum Iuda Scarioth et in inferno inferiori 
habeat societatem cum Caipha et communionem cum Baraba et partem 


30 
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this point. They date from the 8th century on and can be mult- 
plied indefinitely from the same sources. The foregoing, apart 
from negligible variations, may be regarded as a working de 
scription of the Judas curse: to insure absolute completeness the 
list of personages just given must be supplemented by the add+ 
tion of the following non-biblical names: (a) Certain Roman 
emperors memorable as persecutors of the Church or as types 
of the old pagan order; (b) founders of sects considered as 
heretics, and well known preachers of doctrines pernicious to 
orthodox faith, such as Arius and Sabellius. All these are con- 
ceived to be as really in Hell as any of the biblical characters 
just named, but obviously their names are late additions to the 
original. Examples’ of this grouping are sufficiently uncom- 
mon to warrant attention. Furthermore, when ingenuity had 
in this wise been exhausted, every avenue of escape was 
closed to the violator by calling down upon him provisionally 
any or all punishments not previously suggested.” 


cum Datan et Abiron, et solacium cum Lucifero et (quod maius est) 
iram Dei et omnium sanctorum incurrat. Cartulaire de Saint Victor de 
Marseille, 1, Car. 56. 

*Sane si quis ...cartam inquietare vel infrangere voluerit, iram 
Dei etc. incurrat et cum Datan et Abyron qui in infernum descenderunt 
ac Domitiano, vel Diocletiano et Maximiano vel apostata Iuliano vel 
Tuda traditore etc. penas infernales possideat et sit anathema maranatha. 
Cartulaires de I’ Eglise de Grenoble, Car. 12; Si quis etc. iram Dei 
incurrat ... et beate Marie semper virginis, sanctique Michaelis clavi- 
gerique Petri vinculis innodatus existat omniumque sanctorum Dei, et 
cum luda traditore et Nerone imperatore et Symone Mago et Iuliano 
apostata, ac Datan et Abiron participetur in infernum. Ibidem, Car. 13; 
Cui dono si quis umquam contraire voluerit, cum Anna et Caipha et 
luda traditore in igne inferni positus ...doleat. Cartulaire de 
Abbaye de Saint Pére de Chartres, Car. 16; Si quis etc. cum Iuda 
Scarioth Caifanque, Arrio atque Sabellio in inferno penas sustineat. 
Cartulaire de |’ Abbaye de Saint-Victor de Marseille, Car. 255; Sane si 
quislibet . . . inquietare presumpserit . . . incurrat etc. . . . et cum Iuda 
proditore et Simone Mago et Arrio et Sabellio et Aman et Oloferno 
demergatur in inferno etc. Ibid. 1, Car. 162; Ut quisquis huic cartulae 
contraire voluerit, cum Iuda traditore, cum Dathan et Abiron, quos 
vivos terra absorbuit ; cum Herode, innocentum occisore, et cum Nerone, 
Petri et Pauli interfectore, in inferno pereat. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de 
Saint Pére de Chartres, 1, Car. 60. 

*Si ego aut heredes mei . . . inrumpere voluerit, non valeat vindicare 
quod repetit, sed in primis iram Dei omnipotentis et omnium sanctorum 
incurrat, et cum Pilato et Iuda traditore et Symone Mago in profundum 


“ale ᾿ 
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The Judas curse is really a Christian scion grafted on a 
pagan stem, and the parent stock is the official oath? of the 
Greeks and Romans. The growth of the mongrel product by 
successive accretions from holy writ will be apparent as we pro- 
ceed. But in dealing with any question of Roman magic after 
the third century B. c., the investigator must go backward a 
step and consider the Chaldean element. The supremacy of the 
Babylonians in all departments of occult science is a common- 
place, while their influence in a large way on Roman magic 
exerted both by Roman contact with the Orient through con- 
quest and by the influx of Chaldean charlatans into Rome is 
incontrovertible.” If the curses cited previously (p. 435) be 
compared with those given by Fossey,® it would seem that the 
Babylonian oath had merely been transplanted with slight 
changes in phrasing. The form is identical, the purpose is the 
same, the terminology alone is somewhat different. While the 
indebtedness, great though it is, can not be estimated in exact 
terms,‘ it is not so absolute as a superficial glance would sug- 
gest. For curses in this form were uttered wherever man is 
found and mere similarity does not prove that borrowing took 
place. Therefore the impulse was native and this impulse was 
confirmed by Roman contact with the Orient through which 
new modes of procedure were opened to the less proficient 


inferni participationem habeant, non sit illis Deus adiutor, nec sit qui 
misereatur pupullis eius; fiat habitatio eorum deserta, et in tabernaculis 
eorum non sit qui inhabitet; fiant filii eius orphani et uxor eius vidua; 
veniant, super illos omnis maledictio qui sunt scripta in vetus et in Novo 
Testamento etc. Cartulaire de I’ Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 
1 Car. 187. 

*Si prior defexit publico consilio dolo malo, tum tu ile Diespiter 
populum Romanum sic ferito ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam. 
Livy, 1, 24; εἰ δὲ μή, ἐξώλη εἶναι καὶ αὐτὸν καὶ τὸ γένος αὐτοῦ. E. Ziebarth, 
Der Fluch im griechischen Recht, Hermes, 30 p. 58. 

*>Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, pp. 1500 and 1505; La Magie 
Assyrienne, Fossey, p. 9; Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, Franz 
Cumont, pp. 186 f.; Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
Friedlander, 3. p. 103; Names of Demons in Magic, F. Legge, Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 23. p. 45; questioned for 
defixiones, and the reverse suggested by Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae. 
p. XLII. 

*Op. cit., pp. 116 and 121. 

* Hubert ap. Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit., p. 1505; Cumont, 1. c., p. 188, 
n. 66 and p. 180. 
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people, and their store of malediction enriched by association 
with natures more luxurious and imaginative. Hence method 
was evolved, magic in Rome was organized and in the matter ot 
oaths a decided advance was made toward style, which the Judas 
curse shows in a marked degree. 

The psychology of magical practices is now well understood, 
but perspective demands a brief restatement. The motif of 
this and all curses lies in that sphere of magic or charms called 
specifically will magic,! wherein the belief prevails that the 
spoken or written word * expressing the will of the operator has 
power to restrain. Closely connected with the psychological 
aspect are the form and phraseology, which are important ;? 
for since the agent holds himself aloof from the execution of his 
desire, the words are conceived to be charged with inhibitory 
force and to be in themselves potent, for they are divorced from 
all symbol, all gesture ; therefore their action must be automatic 
and direct. This is the analysts’ point of view which, if carried 
too far, would leave slight spontaneity to the swearer, but it 
must be borne in mind that the curse under consideration is not 
spontaneous, but rather a devised product with studied effect: 
and in it, as in all other formulae of the kind, the terms are 
reduced to relatively few, which finally develop the character of 
a trademark.’ Exactness, which means the elimination of error, 
counts,® hence the phraseology is stereotyped and the form iron- 
clad. The form may be more accurately described as provi- 
sional,’ and in this particular does not differ from the classic 


1 Psychology of Religion, James Leuba, p. 162 and refs.; Oaths; their 
Origin, Nature, etc., Tyler, J. E., London, 1834, pp. 5 and 235; Fossey. 
l. c., pp. 104 and 105; Cumont, I. ς., p. 183; Fox, W. S., Am. Jour. Phil. 
33. 302. For different view, cf. Irving King, Development of Religion, 
p. 179, who regards magic acts as “the spontaneous outflow of action 
along the line of that which absorbed the attention.” 

2 Fi vendere ne liceat, caveo . . . per numina divom. Vendere si velit, 
littera prohibet. C. I. L., 12. 3619. 

*Daremberg et Saglio, 1. c., p. 113, s. v. Devotio; La Magie chez les 
Chaldéens, Lenormant (Paris, 1874), p. 15. 

“Fossey, I. c., p. 100. 

*Cursory History of Swearing, Julian Sharman, ἢ. 68 (London, 1884). 

5 Cumont, |. c., p. 187; King, op. cit., p. 144. 

* Tib., 2. 5. 63 (C. G. Ramsey’s note) ; Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, 43. ἢ. XLIX. 
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literary oath. The curse itself is really cast, however, in the 
mold of the Greco-Roman official and military oath,’ of which 
it is the offspring and successor ; it is therefore virtually an edict 
and to that extent is not original. 

Obviously the content of the new oath was Christians but 
though it did not get away from a few motifs, these were true 
and tried, the result of much experience, as it were, and hence 
adequate. The Christian curse was more vivid and aggressive 
than its pagan model and excited the imagination more readily 
because of the superior richness of its associations. And as its 
substance was more suggestive, in the same measure its appeal 
to the feelings of awe and horror was more intense. It would 
seem possible to account for the terms of the imprecation, as 
they were evidently not taken at random.? The frequency of 
popular curses by the body and members of Christ has been 
explained ὃ on the supposition that the sufferings of Christ were 
made real to the illiterate by the persistent teaching of the priest 
with emphasis on the passion, and thus vividly impressed on 
the imagination found the way into their speech. The converse 
is also true that these imprecations would be effective on the 
imagination when once the mind was alive to the meaning of 
their terms. There is no sharp dividing line between the popu- 
lar and official oaths ; the same reason operates in both, but we 
may find an additional source of this bookish oath, for surely 
it 15 a conscious creation, in the fact that Judas and the other 
characters involved in it were endlessly mentioned by prelates 
and ecclesiastical writers in their polemics and controversial 
writings as awful examples to heretics and recreants of every 
kind to the spirit of the gospel or will of the Church. Judas is 
the traitor par excellence, a type of disloyalty, named as such 
everywhere. The leprosy of Gehazi is hideous, deserved be- 
cause of greed, and is a sign of darkness within. Ananias and 
Sapphira are conspicuous examples of dishonesty miraculously 
detected and promptly confounded, as are also Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram and many others mentioned with these as exorcising 


*Ut ego rempublicam non deseram, neque ullum civem Romanum 
deserere patiar. Si sciens fallo ex animi mei sententia, tum me Iupiter 
optime maxime domum, familiam remque meam pessimo leto afficias. 
Livy, 22. 53. 

* Sharman, 1. c., p. 77. 

* Sharman, I. c., p. 78. 
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terms. References ' to them giving due attention to their sinful 
nature and sensational end can be found with monotonous repe- 
tition in the pages of the Church Fathers. It seems entirely 
possible that this continual mention of these malefactors in- 
tended always to serve as a warning could have determined 
their choice as the framework of an oath.? Perhaps it can not 
be exactly known how the new material was inwrought with 
the old ; however, phrases from the original curse appear intact 
in the new, while the names of the infernal divinities are sup- 
planted by Judas et al., Cocytus and the Styx by the correspond- 


‘Judas: Non potest esse cum Christo qui imitator Iudae maluit ess 
quam Christi. Cyprian, de dom. oratione, 24; Alii autem ab luda tradi- 
tore instituerunt heresim, dicentes bonum opus fecisse Iudam, etc. Filas- 
trius, Diversarum Hereseon Liber, VI; Cum superbis et prevaricaton- 
bus cum eis qui volueritis cum Iuda Scarioth inveniri quam cum beatis- 
simis prophetis . . . quomodo esse possumus. Luciferus, de non con- 
veniendo cum haereticis, VIT. 

Gehazi: Quarum trium ruinarum exempla etiam in scripturis sancti: 
invenimus non levi poena fuisse damnata. Nam Giezi ea quae ne ante 
quidem possederat volens adquirere .. . aeterna lepra sancti Helisae 
maledictione perfunditur. JIudas autem ... vitam .. . conclusit. Ana- 
nias et Sapphira . . . morte multantur. Cassianus, de Inst. 7. 14. 2. 

Ananias: Percussus est Ananias et Elimas, Ananias morte, Elimas 
caecitate, ut hoc ipso probaretur Christum et haec facere potuisse. 
Tertull., de Pud. 21. 

Korah, Dathan and Abiram: Sic Core et Dathan et Abiron . . . poenas 
statim pro suis conatibus pependerunt. Cyprian, de Catholicae Ecclesiae 
Unitate, 18; Quanti autem divino iudicio pendatur hoc facinus, lege, εἰς. 
Invenies Dathan et Abiron hiatu terrae devoratos ceterosque omnes qu! 


eis consensuerant, igne . . . consumptos. Aug. Ep. 87. 4. 10; 107. 5. 25. 
108, 4. 13. 
Leprosy: Sic et Ozias rex . . . divina indignatione confusus et leprae 


varietate in fronte maculatus est. Cyprian, de Cath. Eccl. Unitate, 1°: 
Emundet vox a leprae interioris contagio. Migne, Patrologia, 121. Re 

Anathema and Maranatha. Anathema ei qui negat adiutorium De. 
Orosius, Lib. Apol., 9. 5; Si quisquam. . . hunc non tantum dixerim blas- 
phemum anathema detestandum sed etiam vel in exemplum Nadab ¢t 
Abiu divino igne damnandum vel ituxta perditionem Dathan atque 
Abiron hiatu terrae receptum vivum ad inferna mergendum. Orosiv'. 
l. c., 9. 2; Aug., Ep. 93. 52. 20. 

7 An old writer naively remarks: “The greed of men is so great tha! 
it must be thwarted by extreme measures; and what is stronger than the 
appeal to religious scruples and fear of the law? And so such cufse 
were approved by the Fathers and by Councils.” Mabillon, De τὸ 
diplomatica (Naples, 1789), p. 100. 
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ing Christian terms. Examples extant in which the pagan 
name 15 retained in the new Christian setting show the process 
of adjustment not yet completed.’ Finally it is conjectured ? 
that paintings of the lower world executed on porticoes, vases, 
etc., by ancient artists assisted those who viewed them in visual- 
izing Judas and his tribe in actual torment and in giving them 
the rank of demons, as the swearer justly considered them. 
But it would be a mistake to assume the influence of disputative 
works only and the absence of all popular connection; for 
familiarity and additional background were furnished by works 
in the vernacular also, if we may judge from the Old French 
and Old Spanish as well as from popular Latin. Here, too, 
Judas was always associated with avarice and treachery; in 
certain poems he is vividly represented as lying in perdition and 
suffering its tortures.* It is obvious that such references 


*Si quis vero hanc donationem . . . infringere presumpserit, pereat 
cum Iuda Scarihot, traditore Domini et cum Datan et Abiron sustineat 
penas Averni. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 1, 
Car. 434. 

*La Magie et l’Astrologie dans !’ Antiquité et au Moyen Age, A. Maury, 
p. 169 (Paris, 1868). 

* Ecce olim velut Iudas Salvatorem tradidit, sic te, rex, tuique duces 
tradiderunt gladio. Poésies populaires Latines, E. Du Méril, p. 250. 


Et puis vit-il d’enfer, si avant les dampnes 
Qu’il parla ἃ Judas, qui tant fut diffaés. 
Qui vendi Jhésu-Crist etc. 
Li Romans de Bauduin de Sebourg, Chant X, 1. 1245. 


Also Chant XV, Il. 435-490 (Judas is some days in Hell, some out). 
E Judas, el qual en otro tiempo avia oydo: e tu omne ... es repre- 
hendido traydor del amigo por la muerte de maestro etc. 
La Estoria de los Quatro Dotores de la Santa Eglesia, Cap. 30. 
Alabados son los comiencos de Judas, mas la fin 65. dapfiada por 
traicion. 
Ibidem, Cap. 58. 
Son frére baise quant vint au desevrer 
Et Gerars lui, en autel loiauté 
Con fist Judas qui trai Damedé. 
Huon de Bordeaux, 2419. 
Car ensi que Judas trai Dieu faussement 
Fu li bons Roys trays et vendus pour argent. 
Li Romans de Bauduin de Sebourg, Chant I, 633. 
Je veuls qu’ enfer ma sepulture face 
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could not determine the origin of a curse already in vogue, but 
they assisted in keeping alive the Judas tradition and imparted 
vitality to the example. The literary references, then, smoothed 
the way for the curse, and undoubtedly there was interaction: 
each gained point and currency from the other. And when we 
consider that the untutored traced most of their bodily ills to 
the working of some curse or charm, we get a fresh idea of the 
cunning of this formula. 

Broadly speaking, its purpose was not to conjure evil spirits, 
nor modify the action of some power higher than human; its 
force was negative,! its function to inhibit. Neither was it in 
that class of profanity which rises freely and spontaneously to 
the lips of the ready swearer. So that, although persecutors 
of the Christians became at an early date subjects of popular 
exorcisms and were invoked as demons in spells parallel with 
Beelzebub and kindred, as happened in the case of Nero,’ asso- 
ciated in the curse with Judas, yet examples are lacking to show 
that Judas was so treated. Nor is he invoked in defirtones:* 
on the contrary the proper atmosphere of this curse was solemn 
and formal. It is therefore found in (a) political pronounce- 
ments, (Ὁ) pontifical decrees including deeds of gift, (c) ept- 
taphs, and (d) in poetry. In some of these particulars it cor- 
responded with the pagan official oath.* It will now be con- 
sidered in these several connections in the order named. 


Ou fut Cayn par sa temptation 
Judas aussi par sa tradition 
Est en enfer en poyne inestimable. 
Le Testament de Martin Leuter, 1546. 
Arbres d’ orgueil, plante d’ iniquité 
It racine de toute traison 
Branches aussi de toute fausseté 
Feuilles, fleur, fruit de contradicion 
Cause moment de grant rebellion 
De Canaan, Caym et Judas neé 
Avise-to1, fausse ville de Gand. 
Eustache Deschamps, Ballade 94. 
Fossey, 1. c., p. 104. 
ἼΤΩ lamina stagnea scribe: In te Nero (emended) et desuper nomen 
cius iocinerosi, cul mederi voles, scribe . . . R. Heim, I. c., p. 532. 194- 
> Audollent, |. c., p. LXIIT. 
‘FE. Ziebarth, 1. c., pp. 57 f. 
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Without doubt the appearance of the Judas curse in the rati- 
fying clause of state documents of the nature of contracts con- 
stitutes it as one of the earliest Christian oaths of which we have 
any knowledge, and it is that use wherein its genealogical con- 
nection with the pagan official oath begins and is most clearly 
discernible. Beyond question the imperial oath of allegiance 
lies in the immediate background, and the movement here was 
ever from the simple to the complex. It is common knowledge 
that the oath administered to soldiers and magistrates during 
the life of the republic was practical and concise, and that in 
the imperial period when adulation had become general and 
patriotism faint even the conservative oath was made verbose ? 
and was no longer characterized by good sense. Obviously, 
when Christianity was established in the empire, an infusion 
of Christian terms into the old creation took place, as of new 
vigor and fiber into an old body, as it were. Then the blended 
product became truly lurid though remaining intelligible as 
before. That is to say, the multiplication of terms and the 
resulting complexity did not issue in anything mysterious or 
cryptic,® and at the same time there was as much apparent spon- 
taneity as a dictated oath ever could possess. Into this oath the 
Judas clause was introduced at an early period; certain it is 
that it was a part of the oath exacted by Justinian of his prae- 
torian prefects, excerpts * from which are here given, and this 


*Coniurabant sese fugae atque formidinis ergo non abituros, neque 
ex ordine recessuros, nisi teli sumendi aut petendi aut hostis feriendi, 
aut civis servandi causa. Livy,-22. 38. 

7 Ex mei animi sententia ut ego 115 inimicus ero quos C. Caesari Ger- 
manico inimicos esse cognovero et si quis periculum ei salutiq(ue) eius 
infert in(tul)erit(v)e armis bello internecivo terra mariq(ue) persequi 
non desinam quoad poenas ei persolverit neque liberos meos eius salute 
cariores habebo eosque qui in eum hostili animo fuerint mihi hostes esse 
ducam si s(cie)ns fa(ll)o fefellerove tum me liberosque Iluppiter 
optimus maximus ac divus Augustus ceterique omnes di immortales 
expertem patria incolumitate fortunisque omnibus faxint. C. I. L. 2. 
172. (Oath exacted of the Aritienses in Spain. ) 

*Fossey, I. c., p. 102; Magic Ivories. F. Legge, Proceedings of 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, 27. p. 229. 

* Testor ego iurando omnipotentem Deum etc.; quodque pro ipsorum 
imperio et reipublicae in concesso mihi ab ipsis officio, summa cum 
animi promptitudine, sine dolo et absque fraude omnem operam ac 
laborem subiturus sum .... Si vero haec omnia ita servavero, omnibus 
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may be its earliest official occurrence. At any rate it is not seen 
in inscriptions of a period prior to the 6th century, though from 
that time on examples are not difficult to find. 

An obvious and natural use would next be in pontifical decrees 
and less frequently as an attachment to papers of the nature of 
charters,’ in which agreements are ratified between kings and 
councils or kings and people. It is therefore seen in fueros of 
the 11th century or later. The language is in nearly all cases 
Latin; even where the agreement itself is written in Spanish, 
the imprecatory clause is usually attached in Latin. Of decided 
interest therefore is an example of the curse in Spanish used 
as subscript to a fuero of the 12th or 13th century, showing 
that it was making its way into the vernacular at a right early 
period.? 

It was no new thing that a magic formula should be em- 
ployed and trusted in to prevent the desecration of property 
and to insure the execution of the owner’s wish in respect to it, 
when he was absent or after he had died. The Babylonians 
employed this very simple device,* attaching various curses to 


πο παι ee ee 


a ae ee -ι-.---- “-α,----’.-. 


incommodis ero expositus hic et in futuro saeculo in terribili iudicio 
Magni Domini Dei et Salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi habeboque partem 
cum luda, et lepra Giezi et tremori Cain. Insuper et poenis quae lege 
eorum pietatis continentur ero subiectus. Thes. Ant. Rom., Graevius. 
J. G, 5. 824 (cited from Cassiodorus). 

*Quicumque de meo genere ... istud nostrum iuramentum... 
frangere voluerit, mea maledictione sit maledictus ... et cum Iuda 
traditore in inferno sepultus per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
Fuero Latino de Caceres (Alfonso and Council, 13th century) ; Si quis 
autem quod non optamus, nefario ausu praesumpserit, his quae a nobis 
ad laudem Dei pro salute tuae Sanctae Ecclesiae statuta sunt, refragan 
aut in quoquam transgredi, sciat se anathematis vinculo innodatum, εἴ 
cum diabolo et eius atrocissimis pompis, atque Iuda traditore Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi, aeterni incendii supplicio concremandum deputatum. 
(Sergi III Privilegium pro Ecclesia Viennensi, a. 908.) Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina, 131. 979. 

? Toda omne que quiser venir contra esta costitucion et contra el rey, 
sea escomungado et sea dapnado enno avenimiento de [hesu-Christo, εἰ 
sea parcionero de la pena con Judas Escarioth, él et todos sos companne- 
ros. Fuero Juzgo, p. XII; for other examples, cf. La Poema de Fernan 
Gongcalez, p. 182, ed. C. C. Marden. 

* Fossey, op. cit., pp. 104 ff; The Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pa.; Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, ed. Poebel, 
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amulets, which they deposited in the buildings or upon the 
premises, with full belief in their efficacy to prevent intrusion ; 
indeed, the curse was a necessary adjunct to wills. The Judas 
curse seems not to be found on talismans, but as a result of the 
same superstition, was placed as a subscript to various papers 
recording gifts or sales of property, usually to monasteries, to 
seal such transfers and to frustrate alienation to purposes and 
individuals other than those specified. It is accordingly found 
as the inhibiting clause in most deeds of gift drawn in favor of 
private individuals, monasteries or other charitable institutions, 
in which type of paper it may be coupled with a definite fine in 
money to be assessed for infringement of the wishes of the 
donor. This natural combination of curse and fine, it seems, 
was thought to form the strongest deterrent. If any safe 
inference can be drawn from its frequency here and relative 
infrequency elsewhere, this tends to become the exclusive use 
of the Judas oath, certainly after the roth century, and if this 
conclusion be correct, then it has become virtually specialized 
and technical. Examples? ever recurring are monotonous in 


— 


Vol. VI, Part 2, pp. 6 f; as parallel, cf. “ Will of a Coptic Monk”. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. 1-5, p. 23, ending: 
“the one who comes to annul this act contrary to my wish, may he be 
a stranger to all communion of Christians”. (a. "Ὁ. 640.) 

*Quod si quis... venire conaverit, vestros persolvat et iudicium 
Iudae Scariotis sumat ut in eius condemnatione communem participium 
habeat ut in adventu Domini sit anatema et maranata vel in hoc saeculo 
exors ab omni cetu religionis Giezi lepra percutiantur qui . . . cartulam 
... inervare voluerint etc. Esp. Sagrada, 34. ἢ. 428 (gift of monastery, 
yr. 873). 

Haec dona... si quis perturbaverit et infringerit, anathema sit et 
cum diabolo et Iuda Domini traditore, inferni poenis ubi est stridor 
dentium et foetor teterrimus, damnetur et sine fine excrucietur. Cartu- 
laire de l’Abbaye de Savigny, 1. 81. 7 (yr. 1096). 

Si quis hunc factum nostrum ad disrumpendum venerit vel venerimus 
tam ex nostris quam alienis quisquis ille fuerit qui talia comiserit impri- 
mis sedeat excomunicatus et ab ecclesia Dei separatus et cum Iuda 
traditore luat penas in eterna damnatione. Manual de Paleografia Diplo- 
matica Espafiola, Mufioz y Romero, Doc. II. 

Quod si aliquis ... huic nostre scriptionis privilegia contraire vel 
inquietudinem inferre temptaverit, iram Dei omnipotentis incurrere et 
a cetu ecclesie catholice segregatum se noverit ac perpetua pena cum 
Antichristo dampnatum, cumque Iuda Scarioth et Dathan et Abyron, 
Symone quoque Mago, eternis ignibus concremandum, nisi digne 
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their sameness ; in this class of documents as in that just dis- 
cussed, tradition or official conservatism determined that the 
language in most cases should be Latin and Latin it remained 
even after the speech of the masses had come into general use. 
This is true in a marked degree of the formulae or parts which 
were common to 411.: Examples of the Judas curse in the ver- 
nacular are, then, relatively uncommon; a few are given gath- 
ered from Anglo-Saxon and Spanish,’ and their very paucity 
makes them worthy of note. 

In Babylonian funerary inscriptions, so far as our knowledge 
goes,® an imprecation was not employed to protect the memory 
of the dead. The qualifying phrase is in order, for only two 
mortuary inscriptions from that source have come to light, 


resipuerit. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 2 
Car. 824. | 

Si quis vero... infringere voluerit ... primitus iram omnipo- 
tentis Dei incurrat, et sanctorum angelorum, et a liminibus Ecclesiae 
Dei vel communione sanctorum extraneus efficiatur et lepram Giezi vel 
percussionem Ananiae et Saphirae consequatur, partemque habeat cum 
Iuda Scariothe ... et insuper inferat tibi ...auri libras V, argenti 
pondo XV, etc. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 89. 537; also p. 553; Recueil 
des Chartes de l’Abbaye de Silos, M. Férotin, p. 77: cf. si quis vero 
voluerit sine conscientia supra sibi praesumere, ‘det poene nomune 
sanctae Aeclesiae ante litis ingressum auri unc IV. C. I. L. 3. 2704, 
δ᾽, 15405. 

*See Ancient Charters in the British Museum (E. A. Bond), Part IT, 
Cotton Charter, VIII. 36; ibidem, Part IV, Cotton MS, Augustus IT. 24 
In these and many others the main portion of the deed is Anglo-Saxon. 
the curse in Latin. 

*E si por aventura alguno de nuestro linage o de otra part viniesse 
contra este nuestro fecho, sea maldicho e descomulgado e con Ju[da]s en 
infierno dapnado, e peche en coto al rey de la tierra C morabetinos, ¢ 
la heredat duplada e meiorada en otro tal logar. (yr. 1245.) Recueil des 
Chartes de l’Abbaye de Silos, M. Férotin, Doc. 136, Ὁ. 190. 

E ninguno de mio linage que esto quisiere demandar, nin contrallar. 
nin menguar en ninguna cosa o parte dello, que aya la yra del Rey 
omnipotent et sea perduda la su alma con la de Judas el traydor, e peche 
al rey de Castiella mill maravedis en coto (yr. 1258). Ibidem, Doc. τος. 
Ὁ. 232. 

Swa hwile man swa Sisne cwide awende sy he Iudas gefere $e urne 
Drihten belewde on helle wite. Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Sax- 
onici, Benjamin Thorpe (London, 186s), p. 543 (Will of Queen Aethel- 
red). Cf. King Eadgar’s charter of liberties to Taunton, yr. 968 Ibid. 
Pp. 236. 

* Fossey, I. c., p. 120. 
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both of which contain blessings on him who should respect the 
tomb ; presumption is strong, therefore, that material for verifi- 
cation is simply lacking and that in some instances the blessing 
was also accompanied by a curse directed against a possible 
desecrator. In either case we have in this use of the Judas 
curse, if not an original yet an important phase, because it is in 
Christian epitaphs that the Judas oath fully justifies its name. 
Here it is most suitable and unstudied, here truly epigrammatic. 
Examples? date from the 8th century on, found on pavements 
and walls of churches as well as upon tombs proper. The Latin 
in which they are written is crude and ungrammatical, sug- 
gesting unfamiliarity with a written version and pointing away 
from a copy. Yet the official version is ever in sight and for 
this reason it would not be safe to call this a popular, in the 
sense of conversational, use of the Judas curse. It is to be 
identified with those oaths? seen in abundance in funerary 
inscriptions and often metrical in form, the object of which is 
to protect the tomb and to enforce attention. These are most 
accurately called literary. After all, as language formal and 
sacred tends by repetition to become informal and familiar, it 


*Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, 1. p. 291, gives the 
list for Gaul. Sed siquis vero . .. inquietare voluerit, sit anathema 
percussus lebra Gezie perfruatur et cum Iuda traditore abeat portionem 
et a leminibus ecclesiae separetur et a communionem s(an)c(ta)m. 
I. H. C. (Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae, ed. Hubner), 336; Siquis 
tentaverit isto monumento, abeat parte com Iuda Iscariota. I. H. C., 
403; Siquis cum presumserit inde de loco isto et ossa ipsorum inde 
lactaverint, habeant partem cum Iuda. Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis 
Romae, De Rossi, 2. p. 309; Et siquis hunc sepulchrum violaverit, partem 
abeam (sic) cum Iuda traditorem et in die tudicii non resurgat; partem 
suam cum infidelibus ponam. C. I. L., 11. 322, 325 and 329; con- 
iu(r)ante(s) ut qui h(unc) mon(imentum aut) meum (n)omine 
(lae)serit abeant tradictio(nem Iudae) et ubi iusti rem(u)nerati 
(f)ueri(nt) exseant condemnati o(re etc.). C. I. L., 10. 4539. 

*Vicinas mihi carpe rosas, mihi lilia pone; ita beatum. C. I. L., 3. 
4185; Sed quicumque legis nostros . . . dolores (lachruma), sic δρυΐ 
Elysias (v)ivas. C. I. L., 3. 3397; Te pie possessor sive colone precor : 
ne patiare meis tumulis (1)ncrescere silvas: sic tibi dona Ceres larga det 
e(t) Bromius. C. 1. L., 11. 911; Hoc monumentum .. . vendere ne 
liceat caveo. . . ut aeque frui liceat. C. I. L., 2. 3619; Si quis forte mea 
gaudet de morte iniqua, huic sit iniqua Ceres perficiatque fame. C. J. L., 
6. 7898; Si quis titulo manus intulerit, non illunc recipiat tellus. C. I. L.. 
6. 20459; Si quis hunc amoverit, eundem dolorem experiscatur quem ego 
experta sum. C. I. L., 6. 7308. 
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is a natural process that juristic and ritualistic formulae should 
be taken from their original sphere and occasionally devoted 
to more common purposes. The opening words, St met antms 
sententia, and S1 sciens fallo fefellero, of the well known Roman 
oath crept into the literature and were used elsewhere than 
before officers of the state ; 1 yet the oath, if we may judge from 
written remains, can hardly have been employed in ordinary 
intercourse between man and man, or to any great extent 
divorced from legal procedure. In our own day, we hear 
“80 help me’, when the speaker is not on his oath; we even 
hear the expression given a humorous turn; none the less, it 
suggests the atmosphere of the court room and the attitude of 
the raised right hand. The legal aspect of the Judas oath is, 
then, still uppermost, even when it is written on a tombstone: 
further, the small number of examples gathered from so many 
inscriptions, the list collected on another page being practically 
complete for the entire Corpus, fortifies the conclusion that 
here, too, the oath is a loan, a mere survival, an echo of the for- 
mal decree. 

Comparatively early, that is to say, the 12th or 13th century, 
the Judas curse made its appearance in the vernacular, and not 
only in the ways we have seen, but also in the literature of the 
vernacular, as we are now to see. This extension of sphere 
should cause no surprise; instances, however, are extremely 
rare, as indeed was to be expected, and, it seems, confined to 
Old Spanish.? In Spanish again it appears only in the chronicle 


*TId ego si fallo, tum te summe Iupiter 
Quaeso Amphitruoni ut semper iratus 5165. 
Plautus, Amph., 933. 


Si fallo, vipera nostris 
Sibilet in tumulis et super ossa cubet. 
Prop., 4. 7. 53. 
Consilium, prudensque anim sententia iurat 
Et nisi iudicii vincula nulla valent. 
Ovid, Heroides, 21. 137 
* El que cuydar facer al, 
Sea del mundo perdido 
E en el fuego infernal 
Con lIudas sea ardido. 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 1278. 


Todo aquel que vos-otrros a presyon se les diere 
E con miedo de la muerte del campo saliere, 
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or romance, where heroic style prevailed and conventionality 
was in order. For though it occurs in dialog and at dramatic 
or tense moments, yet the interplay of speech 15 always on a high 
plane, and that dignified and orderly setting is maintained which 
is the true environment of this stately oath. That no examples 
are to be found in Old French, either poetry or prose,! is a 
matter calling for some comment, since the history of the oath 
mn the two countries is in every other respect parallel. The 
statement of Hansen? suggests a geographical distribution, but 
does not apply to the Judas curse, because he has reference to 
the oath of fealty exacted of bishops. Perhaps its absence, then, 
from Old French literature, in spite of its wide distribution in 
charters and other legal documents in Gaul, 1s either merely 
casual or is entirely natural, since the curse itself was not liter- 
ary but legal, formal and colorless. The paucity of examples in 
Spanish would then confirm this view. Were it common in the 
farce or even in the epic, we might conclude that it occurred in 


Quede por alevoso el que tal fecho fyciere, 
Con Iudas en el infyerno yagua quando moriere. 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, 445. 


Quando esto oyo el su pueblo logano, 

Todos por una voca fablaron muy pryado 

Sennor, lo que tu dices sea de nos otorgado. 

El que fuyre de nos ayaga con Iudas abracado. 
Ibidem, 446. 


‘In the nature of things this is not an exhaustive statement, since all 
possible sources can not come under the eye of one investigator. How- 
ever, it is based on an examination by indices or otherwise of the 
charters in the Johns Hopkins and Congressional Libraries, and in the 
same way of thousands of pages of epics, plays and other literature in 
both Old French and Italian. 

*Thes. Ant. Rom. (Graevius) 5. 866 under the captions: Christianos 
veteres non iurasse. Non Antistites, Presbyterosque. Cur hodie Epis- 
copi in Gallia iurent? 

Quod si quis instet ac quaerat de Gallia Ecclesiae Catholicae primi- 
genita? dicam id paulatim introductum et haec consuetudo est. Qui 
rationes huius investigant Iurisiurandi varias imaginantur. Equidem 
duas esse primarias didici ... : priorem, quod Galliae reges omnium 
sint Ecclesiarum fundatores, ex quo eis hoc ius: tum quod cum in 
utriusque ordinis (i. e. antistites et presbyteri) suae dioecesi subditos, 
magna iurisdictionem auctoritate tueantur, eamque cum permissu regis 
exerceant, ut id sine dolo fraudeve fiat, an non Sacramenti fidem prae- 
statione Regi securam praestant ? 
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speech also, but in every department it was juristic, a residuum 
from the state oath. It was from this semi-official character that 
it gained authority and won standing, while by sheer weight and 
fearful doom of its examples it made its appeal to the super- 
stitious. The proof of its efficacy was its universality. 
Parallels to the Judas curse might be extended indefinitely, 
limited only by the patience or judgment of the collector. 
Other than those examples already cited a small number wil 
be given having the same form and pedigree as the Judas oath 
and to some extent the same purpose. They will be, then, wi- 
tually variations of the same curse selected on account of rare 
occurrence or because of some other special feature. 


CURSE OF DATHAN AND ABIRAM WITH OLD FRENCH PARALLEL. 


Si quis hanc kartam stabilitatis frange(re) tentavit, sit ex- 
comunicatus et a lege segregatus, et cum Datan et Abiron m 
infernus dampnatus et in vita sua careat lumen oculorum suo- 
rum. Fuero de Avilés, 43. 

Si quis homo vel femina hanc ingenuitatem quam ego facio 
contradixerit, vel calumpniatus fuerit, de libro viventium delea- 
tur et cum Datan et Abiron in inferno perpetualiter crucietur. 
Cartulaire de Sainte-Foi de Morlaas, Doc. 3. 


Les dous de vus aurat Satan 
Od Abiron e od Dathan. 
La Légende de St. Brandan, 199. 


CURSE INVOLVING PHARAOH ALONE; VERY UNCOMMON. 


(Quod si quis possidere tentaverit, maledicatur per universum 
orbem et audiatur de illo etc. et erubescat et conturbetur ἴῃ 
saeculum saeculi et confundatur et pereat. Non sit cohaeres 
Christi, sed sit particeps Pharaonis in inferno, qui ait: Domi- 
num nescio, et Israel non dimittam. Cartulaire des Abbayes de 
Tulle et de Roc-Amadour, J. B. Champeval, 46, p. 51. 


CURSE OF THE APOSTLES, REALLY A PONTIFICAL BULL, IN OLD 


FRENCH ; RARE. 
Que personne donc, de nostre permission ou inhibition ne 
vienne rompre ou enfreindre ceste page . . . qu'il sache qu’il en- 


courrera l’indignation de Dieu tout puissant et des bienheureux 
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apostres Saint-Pierre et Saint-Paul. Le Cartulaire de Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer, Doc. IV, yr. 1236. Cf. Si quis autem hoc at- 
temptare praesumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei et 
beatorum Petri et Pauli . . . se noverit incursurum. Cartu- 
laire de N. Dame de Prouile, yr. 1248. 


COMPLETE ECCLESIASTICAL CURSE WITH PARALLEL FROM 
ITALIAN Erotic PoETRY OF I4TH OR 15TH CENTURY. 


Maledicti fiant de vertice capitis usque ad plantam pedis et 
fant fili1 eorum orphani et uxores eorum vidue, et in memoria 
apud deum numquam fiant et maledicti fiant ambulantes vel 
stantes vel sedentes, manducantes vel bibentes, dormientes et 
vigilantes. Cartulaire du Mas d’Azil, yr. 1067. 


Cf. Sian tutte le mie membre maledecti 
Sian maledecti i mei perduti passi 
E gli ochiz mei ch’ a riguardar te stelle. 
Sian maledecti sti mei pedi lassi, 
La nocte senza somno, el tempo perso 
E la mia lingua, ch’ or si muta stassi. 
Sia maledecto tutto |’ universo, 
E tu, giudia, sii sempre maledecta 
Per cui nel mondo io viviro disperso. 
Cantilena Domini Leonardi Justiniani Veneti, 
132 ff. (Le Rime del Codice Isoldiano, 2. p. 
112, ed., Frat.) 


Si quis . . . infringere temptaverit, perpessus sit gelidis 
glaciarum flatibus et pennino exercitu malignorum spirituum 
(Aethelstan, yr. 939), Cotton MS, Augustus IT, 23, E. A. Bond, 
op. cit., Part ITT. 


H. MartTIn. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 


IV.—THE LATEST EXPANSIONS OF THE 
ODYSSEY. 


In an article published in A. J. Ρ. XX XVII (1916) 1 ff. I 
examined the relation between lines omitted in manuscripts of 
the Iliad and lines omitted in the papyri, and sought among 
other things to show that this relation was constant enough to 
enable one to forecast what lines would be omitted in those parts 
of the Iliad for which papyrus evidence is not yet available. 
It was my intention to extend this work to the Odyssey, and tt 
then occurred to me that it was possible to conduct the invest- 
gation in such a way as to test the accuracy of my forecast, and 
thus secure an experimental verification of the theory. 

Accordingly at my request one of my pupils in the Ohio State 
University, Miss Ruth M. Kellar, collected the material from 
Ludwich’s commentary, which I checked and supplemented by 
the critical apparatus of Monro-Allen. Then, before consulting 
any papyrus, I prepared in writing on the principles set forth 
in my preceding article the following lists. 

I. Instances of “surface corruption”: (a) certain as leav- 
ing an obvious lacuna, (b) others open to but little less doubt. 

I*: The variants cited at a 37. 51. 51-2. 107-9. 118. 138. 
176. 279-92. 383. 397-8. 425. 438-9. β 30. 120-1. 171. 188-90. 
271, 277-8. 297. 408. 417-8. y 128. 171-2. 384. 396. 402. 
δ 59. 82. 185. 224. 384-99. 394. 464. 575. 647. 680. 721. 780. 
ε 117-24. 278. 325. 351. 371. 469. ζ 53. 88. 154. 224-316. 
n 30-1. 63. 88. 89-91. 119. 134-9. 213. 262. 283-4. 313. 99-31. 
44. 45-7. 131-2. 251. 265. 420-1. 439. 499. 545-6. ε 31-2. 
169-70. 226. 249. 326-7. 355. κ 163-4. 305. 327. 341-2. 356-7. 
408. 433. 469. A 10. 87. 195. 206. 254-7. 336-42. 337-8. 340. 
408-9. 442-3. 444. 477. 516. 545. μ 54. 135. 265-70. 280-329. 
416. 431-6. 441. v 78-128. 178-229. 258-61. 333-5. 334. 374-6. 
§ 52-3. 57. 162. 268. 315. 457-8. 468. 520. 0 9-10. 24. 48-9. 65. 
68. 114. 130-2. 150. 169. 171. 332. 356-8. 526-31. 528-9. 


Some information about them reached me of course through Monro- 
Allen, but my classification was but slightly, if at all, affected by it. 
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π 226. 392. 452-4. p 33. 55. 295. 331. 333. 335. 350-2. 413. 
491-3. 490. 536. 539. 546. 577-8. 604. σ 45. 92-3. 155. 158. 332. 
338. τ 86-8. 93. 117. 184. 285. 331-3. 349. 458. v 227. 268. 
331. φ 158-9. 177. 179-85. 302. 326. 346. 351. 407. yx 1. 68-9. 
109. 183. 259-485. 265. 323. 392-4. yw 21-2. 50. 88. 103. 148. 
151. 178-9. 223. 241. 242. ὦ 28-31. 32. QO-I. 253. 330. 336. 354. 
384. 409. 418. 439. 446-7. 448. 491. 520-2. 527. 533. 

I>: The variants cited at B 2-3. 4. 148. 217-8. 393. 426. 
§ 83. 118-20. 439. 614. ε 129. 153-60. 247. 402. 6112. 148. 172. 
340. 407. 435-6. 508. 510. ει 5-8. 131. 313-5. 341-3. 437. 401. 
563. « 18. 21. 411. A 161.179. 218. 231. 291-2. 312. §17—-8. 590. 
607-8. p 103. 105. 368. » 71-2. 314. 386-91. 435-6. ξ 101. 429. 
434. o 6. 143. 450-1. mw 318. p 8. 277. 314. 338-9. 495-7. 
o 119-20. 199. 282. 309. 318. τ 18. v 152. 247. φ 86. 113. 283. 
386. 431. x 23. 146. 200. 317. 431. Ψ 163. w 222. 276-7. 
338-9. 398. 401. v 83 worthy of separate note because omitted 
by dr P’. 

II. Interpolations: (a) certain, (Ὁ) probable. 

115: a 93%. 148. 148". 285%. 329". B 45". 107%. 191. 407. 429. 
y 19. 78. 416%. 493. ὃ 57-8. (93%). 218%. 228". 399. 432. 598%. 
783. 796". € QI. 157. 204%. ζ 200". 313-5. η 177%. 203%. 2215. 
6 27, 58. 62%. 303. 348*. 501". « 30. 89. 412%. 489. 531. « 201-2. 
225%. 233%. 253. 265. 310%. 315. 315" 4. 319%. 368-72. 400". 430. 
456. 450". 470. 475-9. 482. 502%. 504. 569. A 60. 92. 178%. 266". 
343. 343%. 369%. 407. 604. 638%. » 6. οοὐ ὦ. 133%. 140-1. 147. 1535. 
240". 365%. ν 197%. 347-8. 369%. ξ 154. 369-70. 515-7. ο 445. 
63. 113-09. 139. 295. 345. π 24%. 256%. 317. 412". p 3". 49. 233°. 
547. 565. 568%. 577%. 603%. o 111". 1845. 393. 413. τ 153. 291-2. 
558°. v 327%. φ 66. 109. 276. 353%. x 43-43%. 191. Ψ 48. 127-8. 
320. ὦ 4". 121. 143. 171°. Some reservations may be made for: 
189. κ 233". 475-9. 569. 

II: 8273. {21. «547. [x 370]? » 428. €451. π 50. 224. 
p 432. o 59. 131. +r 62. 77. 250-1. 275-7. v 145. φ 180. 308. 
381. x 37. w 113. 238. 542. 

There remained a number of lines not necessary for the con- 
text, but for the omission of which there is only slight evidence ; 
and there seemed a chance that some among them might prove to 


* The inclusion of this line was an oversight. It is probably interpo- 
lated, but in an interpolation 368-72 already included in the preceding 
list. 
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be interpolations which had succeeded in spreading to almost all 
manuscripts. No doubt the limits of this possibility could have 
been narrowed by eliminating lines known to Aristarchus, and 
lines for which no obvious source in the Homeric poems could 
be indicated ; but the results would not have repaid the work 
involved, and it seemed better to list them all as doubtful, and 
await the verdict of the papyri. They are III: a 30. 72. 130 
195. 214. 381-2. 419. β 140. 227. 272-3. 421. 434. y 42. 209 
220. 304. 308. 381. 429. 465-7. ὃ 38. 53. 75. 293. 204-5. 303 
330. 346. 458. 753. 828. 845. ε 29. 48. 179. 479. ξ 213. 306. 15. 
80. 116. 132. 154. 161. 225. 6 30. 106. 335. 430-2. 440. 464. 534 
541. 558. « 24. 35-6. 361. 406. 414. 426. 428. 505. 507. 541-2. 
558-9. κ 6. 101. 185-6. 344. 392. 402. 437.1 A 109. 274. 280. 
459-60. 478. 513-15. 546. μ 207. v OI. 145. 289. 391. € 15. 
69. 71. 93-5. 206. 340. 476. 509. ο 448. 475. 480-1. x 14. 19. 
61. 105. 357. 392. p 43. 63-4. 131. 133-5. 156. 171. 198. 395: 
402. 404. 601.2 σ 39. 167-8. 197. 280. 352. τ 114. 122. 165. 
170-1. 204. 357. 466. 500. 555. v 46. 61. 335. 122-3. 165. 
219-20. 244. 270. 318. 334-5. 373. 430. 432. x 264. 329. ¥ 217. 
229. w 53. 70. 117. 217-8. 239-40. 479-80. 484-5. 486. 535: 
545-7- 

In the vulgate papyri to which I have had access the follow- 
ing passages are contained : 

a: 131-45 P. Oxyr. 562 5. III; 432-44 P. Oxyr. 563 
5. JJ-III. 

B: 304-12. 339-57. 362-74. 386-410 P. Oxyr. 773 5. Il 
315-27 P. Oxyr. 564 5. II-III. 

y: 226-31 P. Oxyr. 774 s. III; 284-93. 319-27. 387-404 
422-32 (433-4) 435-7. (438) 439-97 P. Brit. Mus. 271 5.1 
(cf. Kenyon, JPh. XXII. 238 ff.) ; 364-75. 384-402 P. Genav. 
(cf. Nicole, Rev. de Phil. XVIII p. ror). 

δ: 292-302 P. Oxyr. 565 5. II-III; 388-400 P. Oxyr. 779 
5. III; 520-9 P. Oxyr. 776 s. I-II ; 685-708 P. Oxyr. 566s. Ill: 
757-65 P. Oxyr. 567 5. ITI. 

εἰ 7-17. 34-44 P. Oxyr. 777 s. IV; 346-53 P. Bodl. M>- 
Gr. class. g. 7s. III (cf. Grenfell, An Alexandr. Erot. Fragm.). 

{: 201-3. 205-9. 255-6. 258-63. 286-300. 325-8 P. Fayun! 
7s. 1. 


* The omission in P of 436-7 is simply haplography. 
? Causing in W the loss of 602? 
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7: 67-126 P. Lips. IIIs. IV (Blass, Ber. d. sachs. Gesellsch. 
ph.-hist. K1. 1904, p. 211 f.). 

6: 348-so P. Berol. 7805 5. II. 

ει: 75-92 P. Berol. Nr. 40 (vorher Schliisse einer Kol. [43 u. 
45]) 5.1. 

x: 26-50 P. Oxyr. 778 s. III ; 124-30 P. Oxyr. 779 s. II-III; 
366-80. 399-402 P. Fayum 157 5. I-II. 

A: 1-20 P. Oxyr. 568 5. III; 195-208 P. Oxyr. 569 5. II; 
428-40 P. Tebt. 431 5. I-II; 471-93. 523-45 P. Oxyr. 780 
s. II (?); 492-511 P. Ryl. 52 5. II-III; 557-73. 588-610 
P. Fayum 310 5. I-II. 

μ: 275-6. 289-96. 318-26. (327-9). 333. 346-54. (355-7). 
358. 375-82. 401-10. (411-2). 413-5. (416). 417-8. 430-8 
(2 lines). 442-5. (446). 447 P. Ryl. 53 s. III-IV. 

vy: I-g. (10). 11-7. 28-37. (38). 39-41. (42-3). 44-5. 
55-65. (66). 67-73. 83-93. (94). Q5-IO1. 110-21. (122). 123-5. 
(126). 127-9. 139-49. (150). 151-3. (154). 155-6. 167-86. 
196-211. (212). 213-5. 225-44. 254-70. (271). 272-4. 283-302. 
311-29. 338-59. 367-87. 395-416. 424-40 P. Ryl. 53; 110-8. 
120-6. 137-45. 147-54 P. Berol. Nr. 264 5. V-VI. 

€: 828. 36-57. 65-85. 93-113. 120-41. 148-70. 176-98. 
204. 226. 232-54. 260-82. 288. 310. 316-38. 348-66. 378-96. 
406-24. 434-47. (448). 449-52. 464-80. 508-9 P. Ryl. 53; 15-24. 
35 (?). 36-60. 71-86. 374-6. 379—81. 407-9. 430-41 P. Berol. 
7517s. VII-VIII; 50-72 P. Oxyr. 570s. II. 

0: 2-3. 25-31. 57-61. 48-9 im. ΟἹ. 127. 150-1(?). 260-2. 
318-9( ἢ). 370-4. (375-8). 379-81. 397-400 P. Ryl. 53; 161-81. 
189-210 P. Amh. II 23 5. III-IV; 216-31. 239-53 P. Cairo 
10397 (Goodspeed, Chicago Dec. Publ. I. 5. p. 3 ff.) 5.11. 

w: 1-8 P. Oxyr. 571 5. I-II; 243-56. 288-301 P. Oxyr. 781 
5. III. 

p: 137-48. 182-93 P. Oxyr. 782 5. 11; 410-28 P. Oxyr. 783 
s. I. A. C. | 

a: 1-35. 56-93 P. Oxyr. 572 5. III; 103-4; 137-8. 170. 
157-8 im. (?). 201-2. 234-5. 303. 365-7. 399-401 P. Ryl. 53. 

tT: 1-4. 35-8. 69-71. 104(?). 138. 174-5. 206-7. 236-9. 
270-3. 300-11. 342-4. 374-7. 407-10. 440-3. 472-5. 505-8. 
537-40. 569-72. 598-604 P. Ryl. 53; 452-71 P. Oxyr. 573s. III; 
534-99 P. Berol. 10568 s. IV—V. 
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v: 26-34. 59-68. 92-102. 125-34. 157-67. 188-202. 222-36. 
257-71. 293-308. 330-44. 365-81. (382-91). 392-4 P. Ryl. 53. 

@: I-14. 29-49. (50-6). 57-60. (61). 62-82. 91--153. (154- 
6). 157-434 P. Ryl. 53. 

x: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 31-47. 80-93. 111-48. 182-06. 
230-317 P. Oxyr. 448 s. ITI. 

y: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 185-94. 230-42 P. Oxyr. 448 5. II. 

w: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 501-8 P. Tebt. 432s. II. 

A lexicon to o is also contained in P. Amh. IT 18 not later than 
150 A. D. which gives some evidence for the text upon which tt 
was based. 

The behavior of these papyri as compared with my lists 1s as 
follows: 

Of the variants listed in I*, I® as “ surface corruption ” but 
one‘ recurs ina papyrus. P. Ryl. 53 has space for but two lines 
between μ 438 and 442. Hunt rightly recognized that this was 
due to the omission of 441 as in j U®. This may be taken as an 
indication of a special relationship between the papyrus and 
these manuscripts, but is without further significance. It 1s 
needless to rehearse the lines in these lists that are attested. 

Of the lines in 115 designated as certain interpolations one 
(ι 89) that was included with some hesitation is found in P. 
Berol. Nr. 40. For another line (x 191) the papyri waver, tt 
being found in P. Ryl. 53, while P. Oxyr. 448 omits it. But my 
prediction is confirmed in the following cases: 8 407 om. P. 
Oxyr. 773; y 493 om. P. Brit. Mus. 271 ; 8 399 om. P. Oxyr. 775: 
6 348" om. P. Berol. 7805; « 368-72 om. P. Fayum 157; A 604 
om. P. Fayum 310; ν 1975. 347-8. 369%. € 154 om. P. Ryl. 53; 
€ 515-7. o 113-9 om. P. Ryl. 53 (as inferred by Hunt from 
considerations of space) ; τ 558° om. P. Berol. 10568; ¢ ©. 
109. 276. 353°. om. P. Ryl. 53; x 43. 43" om. P. Ryl. 53, P. Oxyr. 
448 ; ψ 48. 127-8. 320. ὦ 4*. 121. 143. 171" om. P. Ryl. 53. The 
text used by P. Amh. II. 18 evidently did not contain o 113-9 
and the other lines from o in this list are at least not noticed by 
this papyrus. 

Of the verses contained in list II> but one (¢ 308) is omitted 
(by P. Ryl. 53) while v 428. é 451. σ §9 and all others from 


φ 189—w 542 are attested. 
* There is obviously no connection between σ 158 om. it., add. im. 6 


and o 157-8 om. it., add. im. P. Ryl. 53, even if these lines be correctly 
identified. 
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From list III P. Ryl. 53 omits ¢ 219-20. ὦ 480 (not 479), 
while on the other hand 45 passages are attested. 

The only stichometric notes in the papyri are y opposite x 302 
in P. Oxyr. 448, which indicates the omission of no lines other 
than 43. 191; and ε opposite w 504 in P. Tebt. 432 corresponding 
to the omission of lines 121. 143. as in P. Ryl. 53 and two other 
lines, which can not be definitely designated. 

The papyri omit, probably correctly, four lines: y 487 P. 
Brit. Mus. 271; ν 396. τ 581. φ 65 P. Ryl. 53 (Allen informed 
Hunt that ν 396 is omitted also by Neap. II. F 4). Other 
deviations are instances of surface corruption in P. Ryl. 53: 
insertion of ν 3205) (=343), omission of σ 157-8 (add. im.). 
υ 304. φ 291-2 (add. im. πη. 2). χ 174. ὦ 78-9. 277 being due to 
haplography, while no cause can be assigned for the omission of 
v 197. (add. im. m. 2). 270 or for the transposition of w 134. 
133 which is corrected. Whether ν 271 is “lost” or omitted 
through haplography is not clear. 

The interpretation I should place on these facts is as follows. 
From list III no more was expected than that some of the lines 
might prove to be interpolations. This has received extremely 
little confirmation ; for no stress can be laid upon the omission 
in P. Ryl. 53 of ¢ 219-20 as in Mon. U® and of ὦ 480 as in US, 
which may well be entirely on a par with the omission of p 441 
discussed above. It seems now most probable that the entire 
list is simply ‘surface corruption’ that has not betrayed its 
origin by making nonsense of the text; although it is possible 
that this verdict may be modified by the discovery of other and 
earlier papyri. List II® also has received practically no con- 
firmation, but in judging this there 1s another element which 
must be taken into consideration. If these lines are interpolated, 
they have succeeded in spreading more widely than those of 
list 115 and are therefore presumably of earlier date. Now it so 
happens that no evidence either for or against any line in this 
list is given by any papyrus earlier than the third century. The 
case should therefore be regarded as being still sub tudice ; and 
I may point out that the stichometry of P. Tebt. 432 of the sec- 
ond century is exactly right if it omits the lines given in II* w 
121. 143 and also those in II® w 113. 238. 

On the other hand the predictions based on lists I and II* 
have received a signal confirmation, more so indeed than might 


, 4 
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have been expected. List II* proves to be an accurate measure 
of the difference between the papyri and the manuscripts. The 
lines in it should be excluded from the text of the Odyssey. 
The result would be a form of text such as circulated in the 
third century, and that is the earliest form of the text which 
the materials now extant permit us to constitute. It seems 
indeed possible—I would not say probable—that the manv- 
scripts of the Odyssey are derived from an archetype of πὸ 
earlier date. 

If the interpolations of the Odyssey be compared with those 
of the Iliad they will be seen to be of the same general character. 
In each poem we have in the main concordance interpolation: 
or, to employ a medical metaphor, auto-intoxication. But the 
text of the Odyssey has suffered more; and it has been slightly 
affected by the Iliad, while of the reverse process there is barely 
atrace. If the analogy with the Iliad holds for the period pre- 
ceding the third century, we must believe that the Odyssey was 
already interpolated at this time—cf. above the lines omitted by 
papyri but found in all manuscripts—and that the detection and 
removal of these interpolations would lead to a text agreeing 
line for line with the edition of Aristarchus. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Ono State UNiversirty. 
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V—THE SUFFIX -μα IN ARISTOPHANES. 


A familar source of laughter in comedy and elsewhere in the 
lighter forms of literature and conversation is the substitution 
of an unexpected ending for the usual ending of a word. This 
shift of termination for the comic effect is well-known to readers 
of Aristophanes. Two previous investigations ' were devoted 
to the study of those diminutives, character names, and patro- 
nymics, and those adjectives in -ἰκός in Aristophanes in which 
the comic element lies in the ending; the present article deals 
with a small group of nouns in -ya, in so far as the suffix con- 
tributes anything comic to these words. 

The suffix -μα, -ματ- (Lat. -men-, -men-to-, Eng. -ment) 
added to verbal stems makes nomina actionis which denote in 
most cases the result of the action of the verb. These derivative 
nouns occur in great abundance in tragedy, they are found to 
the number of one hundred in Herodotus, and are used with 
uncommon frequency by Hippocrates.? For this reason they 
are generally thought to be of Ionic origin, though Fraenkel 
finds their source in old Attic. They became extremely com- 
mon in the later language, the Koine.* It is, however, in 
tragedy that they are most familiar to the student of classical 
Greek. Here they are extensively used, and often take the place 
of common words, 6. g. Sdxpupa for Sdxpvov, πύλωμα for πύλη, 
ἄλγημα for ἄλγος, αἰτίαμα for αἰτία, τέκνωμα for τέκνον. Some of 
the reasons for their popularity with the tragic poets are their 


1Comic Terminations in Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments. 
Part J: Diminutives, Character Names, Patronymics. (Baltimore, 
Murphy, 1902), and The Termination -«és,as Used by Aristophanes for 
Comic Effect, A. J. P. XX XI, 428-444. 

7“Auch von anderen Verben hat Hippokrates, wie ich aus eigener 
Lektiire seiner meisten Schriften bestatigen kann, eine ungemeine 
Menge von -μα Bildungen.” Fraenkel, Griechische Denominativa, 
S. 232. 

*See Cleomedes 2,1, Ὁ. 166 Zieg.; Buresch, Rhein. Mus. 47, 347; 
Glaser, De ratione, quae intercedit inter sermonem Polybii et eum, qui 
in titulis saeculi III, I], I apparet, pp. 52 f.; Mayser, Gram. d. griech. 
Pap. aus d. Ptolemiaerzeit, S. 24, 433 f. 
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greater length giving greater dignity to the style, the suita- 
bility of their inflected forms as a verse-close in many meters, 
especially the iambic trimeter, the variety of meanings in which 
they could be used, and the readiness and ease with which they 
could be formed from any verb. Furthermore, it is true in 
many cases that these derivatives in -μα express in the form of 
a noun a thought which might be expressed very naturally by 
some form of the verb,? and nouns both give greater elevation 
to style and admit of more precise modification than verbs.’ 
Aeschylus employs 218 substantives in -pa,? Sophocles 188, and 
Euripides 302. Euripides’ use of them is in some respects the 
most remarkable. Schirlitz,t who counted only 250 of these 
words in Euripides, believed that more than 80 of this number 
originated with him, one half being found in Euripides only, 
the other half in Euripides and later writers. As regards their 
meaning, derivatives in -μα as a rule signify the result of an 
action, and those derived from transitive verbs usually have a 
passive force, but Euripides, and to a less degree Aeschylus, 
took great liberties with them and used them with a variety of 
meanings. Compare, for example, κάθαρμα (=xd@apors) Eur. 
I. T. 1316, σπάραγμα ( --σπαραγμός) Bacch. 739, cf. 735, λόχευμα 
(=Aoxeia) El. 1124, θάκημα (=Oaxos) Ion 492, δούλευμα (.-Ξδον- 
λεία) Or. 221, ( -Ξ δοῦλαι) Ion 748, ὀρφάνευμα ( -- ὀρφανία) H. F. 
546, Avoonpa (=Avooa) Or. 270, cf. 254, συγκοίμημα ( =ovycot- 
μῆτρια) Andr. 1273, κήδευμα (=xydeorys) Or. 477, ὕβρισμε 
( Ξεὑβρισταί) H. F. 181, cf. Soph. Tr. 1096. 

In comedy, when these nouns in -μα are used of persons by 
metonymy, abstracts taking the place of the related concretes, 
It is natural that they should have a reproachful or contemptu- 


‘7a ἀγγέλματα Eur. Heracl. 660, 789 = τὰ ἠγγελμένα Thuc. 8 97. 
réxynua Soph. Ph. 36 = τετεχγημένον (passive). αἴσθημά τοι κἀν resis 
γε τῶν κακῶν ἐγγίγνεται Eur. I. A. 1243-4 = αἰσθέσθαι τοι κἀν νηπίοις γε 
τῶν κακῶν ἐγγίγνεται. ἰδὼν ἄθροισμα (τοῦ ὄχλον) Or. 874 = ἰδὼν τὸν ὄχλον» 
ἀθροιζόμενον (Or ἠθροισμένο»). μηχανὴν πτερώματος Aesch. fr. 139ΞΞ μηχᾶ- 
viv ἐπτερωμένην͵ the πτέρωμα being an ἐπτερωμένος Arpaxros. 

7 Cf. Gildersleeve, Essays and Studies, p. 155; A. J. P. XXI 473. 

*A word is counted but once in an author, no matter how many times 
it occurs there. 

*De sermonis tragici per Euripidem incrementis, Halis Saxonum 
1865, p. 14 f. 
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ous force,? and the neuter gender contributes something to the 
depreciatory tone. Examples follow: 

τρῖμμα Nub. 260 for τρίβων (Nub. 869) or τριπτός as in éxi- 
τριπτος (Ach. 557, Pac. 1236, Pl. 275, 619, Soph. Aj. 103, 
Andoc. 1, 99). See the scholiast, and Dieterich in Rhein. 
Mus. 48, 278 f. 

περίτριμμα Nub. 447 ( ΞΞπερίτριπτος). Cf. Bekk. Anecd. 59, 32. 
Like περίτριμμα δικῶν here is περίτριμμα ἀγορᾶς in Dem. 18, 127. 

σόφισμα,3 κύρμα, τρῖμμα, παιπάλημα 8 Av. 431. The comic force 
of these words arising from metonymy and homoeoteleuton is 
cumulative. 

στώμυλμα Ran. 92 (-εστωμύλος), quoted in Dion. H., Ars 
Rhet. 10, 18 Cf. λάλημα Soph. Ant. 320. 

κάθαρμα Pl. 454, Eupol. 17, fr. ap. Suid. 5. v., “scum of the 
earth” (Rogers ).‘ 

πατάγημα Menand. fr. 913 (=AdAos καὶ πανοῦργος, Phot., 
Suid.). Cf. παταγητικός. 

βρόντημα adesp. 965 (= ὁ ἐμβρόντητος," Hesych. ). 

In a comic context Aristophanes uses the unusual form δέημα 
Ach. 1059 ‘ beseechment ’, ‘ requestment ’, in place of the familiar 
word δέησις ‘request’ by a shift of termination from -σις 
to -μα, plainly for the comic effect. δέημα is quoted from this 
passage by the scholiast ἢ. 1. and by Suidas s. v., and is found 
elsewhere only in schol. Aesch. Eum. 92, and in Hesych. 5. v. 

Aeschylus had a great fondness for derivatives in -μα from 
verbs in -ow,? perhaps because besides having greater length 


1Cf. Bremi on Dem. 18, 127. 

7 Cf. ταῦτ᾽ εἶπε rd Θετταλὸν σόφισμα, roe ὁ ἐκ Θετταλίας σοφιστής. παίζει 
δ' ἴσως πρὸς τὴν παροιμίαν ὁ ᾿Αθήναιος, Ath. 11b, and ὦ Θετταλὸν πάλαισμα 
Μυρτίλε, 308b. Cf. Eustath. 331, 35-40. 

*Cf. Aeschin 2, 40, Luc. Pseudolog. c. 32, Aeschrio ap. Ath. 335d, and 
ἄλημα in Soph. Aj. 381, 380. 

*Cf. Luc. Dial. Mort. 2, 1, Jup. Trag. 52, Dem. 18, 128; 21, 185, 198. 

*This meaning of βρόντημα is omitted in Liddell and Scott. For 
ἐμβρόντητος see Ar. Eccl. 793, Antiphan. 233, Philem. 44, Plat. Alc. 2 
140c, Dem. 18, 243. | 

* Perhaps the desire for homoeoteleuton—eéBiopa καὶ 3énua—caused 
the use of the form here. 

™Cf£. 8pxwua(—Spxos) Eum. 486, 768, δόλωμα (ΞΞδόλος) Cho. 1003, σκύφωμα 
(ΞΞσκύφος) fr. 184, κάρπωμα (ΞΞκαρπό:) Suppl. 1001, δέσμωμα (ΞΞδεσμό:) 
Pers. 745, κατ λ. ἴῃ some cases no verb in -ὄω ἢ85 survived, cf. χαέτωμα 
(=xalrn) Sept. 385, πλεύρωμα (ΞΞΞπλευρά, πλευρόν) Sept. 890, Cho. 682, κ. r. A. 
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they produced a grandiose effect. Euripides used nearly 
the same number of forms in -ωμα, and some of them fre 
quently. πέπλωμα, ἃ more pretentious word than πέπλος, occurs 
in all three tragic poets, and is put in the mouth of Euripides 
by Aristophanes in a parody in Ach. 426 δυσπινῇ πεεκλώματα᾽; 
cf. πέπλος in 423. A few lines farther on in the Achar- 
nians (432) the same character, the rag-stitcher Euripides 
(ὁ ῥακιοσυρραπτάδης), is made to employ ῥακώματα in the same 
position, the end of the line, and with the same tragic swagger. 
He had used in succession first the poetic Aaxidas πέπλων (423), 
then πεπλώματα, and now ῥακώματα. ῥακώματα, the poetic formot 
the homely word rags (ῥάκη 433, 438, ῥάκια 412, 415) has the 
appearance of being a comic coinage, the tragic ending being 
added for the sake of bombast. It occurs nowhere else in the 
literature. 

The sphere of use of forms in -evya derived from verbs in -εὖν 
and -εύομαι may be defined with more exactness. Their great 
frequency in Euripides and rarity in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and the orators are the striking facts about them. This becomes 
evident if one leaves out of account βούλευμα, κέλευ(σ) μα, 
στράτευμα, and τόξευμα, which are common in both poetry and 
prose, ἐπιτήδευμα and πολίτευμα, which are common in prose, and 
the familiar words πνεῦμα (πνέω), ῥεῦμα (péw), χεῦμα (χέω). Then 
it appears that Aeschylus has 12 forms in -evpa, Sophocles 9, 
and Euripides 38, while on the other hand Herodotus has no ex- 
ample, Thucydides uses only ixérevpa, νεῦμα, and σκύλευμα, and of 
the orators only three have examples: Isocrates and the pseude- 
Demosthenes use παίδευμα, Aeschines dAafovevya, and Demos- 
thenes πονήρευμα. Formations of this kind that had such a large 
and varied use in tragedy,’ Aristophanes felt free to take up 


* Aeschylus has 34, Sophocles 21, and Euripides 28. 

*Cf. Nauck, Trag. graec. frag’., Ὁ. 443 and adesp. 42. 

* Cf. θαλάμευμα (ΞΞθάλαμο:) Eur. Bacch. 120, lyric passage; λάτρενμα 
=Adrpis) Tro. 1106, lyr. pas.; πόρθμευμα (--Ξ-πορθμό:) Aesch. Ag. 1558 
lyr. pas.; γαμήλευμα (—=yduos) Cho. 625, lyr. pas.; κήδευμα (Ξεκηδεστήτ) 
Soph. O. T. 85, Eur. Or. 477; πρέσβευμα (-Ξεπρεσβευτή:) Eur. Suppl. 173: 
κινδύνευμα (ΞΞΞκίνδυνος) Soph. Ant. 42, O. C. 564, Eur. 1. T. τοοῖ; γύμφευμῦ 
(Ξξνύμφη) Eur. Tro. 420; ἄγνευμα (ΞΞἁγνεία) Tro. 501; τύμβευμα (=rbppes) 
Soph. Ant. 1220; σκώπευμα (ΞΞσκώψ) Aesch. fr. 79; θεράπευμα (ΞΞϑερατεία) 
Phoen. 1549, lyr. pas.; ἠγεμόνευμα (ΞΞὴἡ γεμώ») Phoen. 1492, lyr. pas: 
ripevua (=rupés) El. 496, Cycl. 162. 
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and employ for his own purposes. He has 16 forms in -evpa, 
some of them drawn from Euripides. ‘xrmevpa! Th. 1066 comes 
from the beginning of the prologue of Euripides’ Andromeda. 
It is probable that δίνευμα too in Th. 122 is taken from Euripi- 
des, for an ancient commentator on κρούματα ᾿Ασιάδος (120) 
reports that Aristophanes is here parodying the Erechtheus of 
Euripides, and the parody in all probability extends down to the 
words δινεύματα 2 Χαρίτων at the end of the sentence, cf. Nauck, 
Eur. fr. 370. There are, besides, other passages, 6. g. vss. 110, 
120, in Agathon’s lyric dialogue that remind one of Euripides. 
A similar expression, Χαρίτων κηπεύματα Av. 1100, may like- 
wise haye been drawn from some poetic source, compare 
Pindar’s Χαρίτων κᾶπον (O. 9, 40) and Stesichorus’ words 
Χαρίτων δαμώματα καλλικόμων quoted by Aristophanes in Pac. 
798. σμίλευμα ὃ found in Ran. 819 only is a direct reference to 
the poetry of Euripides, and, just as the long compounds 
ἱππολόφων, κορυθαίολα, ppevoréxtovos, and ἱπποβάμονα (818-21) 
imitate the grandiose style of Aeschylus, so it is fair to assume 
that σμιλεύματα is meant to be an imitation of Euripidean 
phraseology. χόρευμα Av. 746 is a word of which Euripides * was 
fond, cf. Phoen. 655, H. F. 891, Bacch. 132, Ion 1474, ΕἸ. 875, 
all lyric passages. On the other hand, χορεία occurs only once 
in Euripides, namely Phoen. 1265—the only place in tragedy, 
according to the Thesaurus—and here it is in iambic trimeter. 
Aristophanes’ word is χορεία, even in choral passages, cf. Th. 
956, 968, 980, 982, Ran. 336, 398, 1303. That there is parody 
in Av. 746 is most likely, since parodies both precede and follow, 
cf. Rossbach u. Westphal, Griech. Metrik®? 2, 402, Nauck, 
Phryn. fr. 19, p. 725, and v. d. Sande Bakhuyzen, De Parod. 
p. 82. 

There is something of tragic bombast in the long trailing 
words βωμολοχεύματα, ἀλαζονεύματα, τερατεύματα, and κοβαλικεύ- 


' 1A distinctly Euripidean word, cf. I. T. 1428, fr. 114. 

7Cf. δινεύω in Eur. Phoen. 792. Here as always in Euripides the 
poetic δινεύω is in a lyric passage. Of the noun δίνη he is extremely 
fond. δινεύματα is Bentley’s generally accepted conjecture, supported 
by the scholiast’s explanation ὀρχήματα, for διανεύματα of the MSS. 

ὃ σμιλεύματα ἔργων--οΟἐσμιλευμένα (σμιλευτὰ) ἔργα. σμίλευμα is quoted 
from this passage by Poll. 7, 83. ; 

‘It is found first in Pratin. 1, 1. 
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para, none of them high, dignified, or serious words in meaning. 
They are all used in the plural by Aristophanes. The ks 
occurs in Eq. 332 preceded by πανουργίᾳ and θράσει. To these 
words κοβαλείᾳ (Dinarchus) would have corresponded in form; 
but, if a less abstract word with the meaning ‘ knavish deeds’ 
had been desired, then κόβαλα (Eq. 417) or κόβαλα eye 
(Pherecr. 162) would have answered the purpose. The com 
poet, however, preferred κοβαλικεύματα, a good verse-close, ἃ 
word of imposing sound and length and formed with the 
suffix -ya, familiar in tragedy, to give it additional pretentious 
ness. βωμολόχευμα (Eq. 902, Pac. 748, cf. Eq. 1194), τεράτευμε 
(Lys. 762, cf. Nub. 318), and ἀλαζόνευμα (Ach. 63, 87, cf. Eo 
290, 903) are less common in the literature than the formations 
in -a from these same stems,? and, in general, more derivatives 
in -ta than in -ya are formed from the verbs in -eve and -εύομει 
of this class that denote the possession of some quality. It 
would be difficult to show the influence of Euripides upon the 
comic poet in the use of these four words or to give any ¢v- 
dence that Aristophanes even had him in mind when he used 
them. For, after all, nouns in -ya were not new—witness the 
three score and more of them in Homer, nearly as many i 
Pindar, and the goodly number found in inscriptions of the 
seventh, sixth, and following centuries—and, besides, they were 
perfectly natural and easily made formations. It must be 
remembered too that most verbs in -evw are of late origin, and 
that derivatives in -μα from these verbs would in consequence 
be slower to emerge. Yet the remarkable thing about Euripr 
des’ usage is that he employed substantives in -pa in a variety 
of meanings and in very great numbers, thus anticipating the 
_ development of the Greek language in a later age, as seen in the 
Koine; that he apparently created new words in -pa (Schirlitz 
implies that there were as many as 80 of these) ; that his free 
use of forms in -evpa stands in striking contrast to their paucity 
in Herodotus, Thucydides, and the orators; and that the ratio 


7A comparison of βωμολοχεύματα Eq. go2 with ἀλαζονεῖαι 903 and 
θωπεῖαι 890 shows that in the plural at least the forms in -μᾶ and those 
in -1a have the same meaning, since “ pluralizing abstract nouns makes 
them concrete”, Gildersleeve, Syntax, §44, cf. Kiithner-Gerth, Griech. 
Gram. 1, Ὁ. 16f. Of the two sets of derivatives those in -ya are by 
nature nearer to concrete nouns than those in -:a. 
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of the number of nouns in -εὐμα in Euripides to the number of 
verbs in -evw and -εύομαι that he employs is very much greater 
than this ratio is in other Greek authors. The most that can be 
said, however, about the word βωμολόχευμα and the rest is that 
they are extended forms made after the Euripidean fashion, for 
Aristophanes himself acknowledged the influence of Euripides 
when he confessed that he borrowed the tragic poet’s terse- 
ness or condensation of speech;? but whether in the present 
instance this imitation was intentional or not is open to question. 

χόρδευμα, ζώμευμα, and διεντέρευμα, are plainly comic coinages. 
Aristophanes made up the form χόρδευμα in Eq. 315 (cf. fr. 591) 
in place of χορδῃ (Ach. 1040, 1119, Nub. 455, fr. 461), partly 
no doubt for the purpose of getting a word that would 
more nearly correspond in form with xdrrvpa (‘ shoe-sole ’— 
‘rissole’). In like manner he formed ζωμεύματα in Eq. 279 as 
a substitute for ζωμός----ἃ word that is prominent in the thought 
and conversation of the Sausage-seller, cf. 357, 1174, 1178— 
in order that it might more closely resemble ζώματα, 1. e., 
ὑποζώματα, for which it was used παρὰ προσδοκίαν. Another word 
denoting a kind of food that was extended through the addi- 
tion of the same ending is νωγαλεύματα ( Ξενώγαλα) in Araros 8, 
cf. Atyvevxpa Sophron fr. 24 (Kaibel), σιναμωρεύματα Pherecr. 
230, βομβυλεύματα adesp. 960, and καρύκευμα. Again, the suffix is 
used in the comic formation διεντέρευμα Nub. 166 (cf. ἐντερεύω) 
‘gutology ’, ‘penetrative insight into the ἔντερον of the gnat’. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
Tarinity Corugcer, N. C. 


17d στρογγύλον͵ Ar. fr. 471, cf. schol. Plat. Apol. τος: ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
κωμφῳδεῖτο ἐπὶ τᾷ σκώπτειν μὲν Εὐριπίδην, μιμεῖσθαι 8 αὐτόν. 


VI—CONSTRUCTION OF COORDINATED WORDS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES.? 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the Philippine languages, while many groups of coordi- 
nated words are connected by a conjunction meaning ‘and’, 
that is, have a simple copulative construction, there are a num- 
ber of constructions denoting the sum or coordination of two 
things that have in common the peculiarity that a word 15 first 
used indicating either the whole combination, or more than the 
whole combination, and this is then limited by a word denoting 
one of the members of the combination. For example, the 
expression ‘ John and his father’ is expressed in Tagalog by 
magama ni Juan, magama being a noun meaning ‘ father and 
son’, πὶ Juan meaning ‘ of John ’, literally ‘ father and son com- 
bination of John’. 

Such constructions as this occur in many of the Philippine 
languages, probably originally in all. They may be divided into 
two classes, viz., (a) subtractive, those in which the first ele- 
ment denotes more than the whole; (b) explicative, those in 
which the first element denotes the whole combination. 

The subtractive combinations may be exemplified in several 
Indo-European languages, e. g. German anderthalb, dritthalb: 
Latin undeviginti, duodeviginti; but so far as I know there Is 
no correspondent to the explicative combinations in either Indo- 
European or Semitic. 

Coordinated words in Philippine languages, therefore, have 
three types of construction. These will be considered in the fol- 
lowing order, viz., subtractive, explicative, and copulative. 


SUBTRACTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


The subtractive combinations are found chiefly in the numer- 
als and in various measures. In expressing the numbers inter 


1The languages discussed will be abbreviated as follows, viz.: Bik. = 
Bikol; Bon. = Bontok Igorot; Ceb. = Cebuan (Bisayan) ; Hil. = 
Hiliguayna (Bisayan) ; Iban. = Ibanag; Ilok. = Iloko; Nab. = Nabalo! 
Igorot; Pamp. = Pampanga; Pang. = Pangasinan; Sam.-Ley. = 
Samaro-Leytean (Bisayan) ; Tag. = Tagalog. 
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mediate between the tens, twenty-one, thirty-two, etc., a word 
derived from the ordinal of the next higher ‘ten’ 1s placed 
first; this is followed by the unit, the two being connected in 
various ways, usually by a ligature or genitive sign. 

The meaning of these combinations seems to be, the thirtieth, 
fortieth, etc., one, two, etc.:; the thirty, forty, etc., with respect 
to the one, two, etc., of the decade. The prefixes used in form- 
ing the ordinal derivatives are, Tag. mayka, Hil. hinga (<hin- 
ka), Pamp. meka, Pang. mtka, lok. kantka, Iban. mintka, Nab. 
ka. The word for ‘ten’ in these derivatives is omitted in Taga- 
log, Pampanga, and Nabaloi. 

The connectives that join these formations to the units are 
in Tagalog and Pampanga the ligature (but only after vowels, 
after a consonant it is omitted, the two elements being simply 
juxtaposed) ; in Iloko an element t, probably to be considered 
a ligature, or the conjunction ket ‘and’; in Hiliguayna and 
Ibanag the sign of the indefinite accusative, which is similar 
in character to the ligature; in Pangasinan and Nabaloi the 
genitive of the definite article. 

‘ Twenty-one’ is expressed in the various languages as fol- 
lows, viz.: Tag. maykatlo-ng isa; Hil. hingatloan sing usa; 
Pamp. mekatlo-n metong; Pang. mtkatlo-n polo na sakey; 


lok. kantkatlo poto| ἐφ maisa; Iban. mintkatallu fulu tu 


tadday; Nab. kaddo ne sachet. 

Numerals made with the prefixes just given may be used as 
modifiers of nouns of measure or weight; they seem also to 
occur sometimes with other nouns,’ 6. g. : 

Tag. maykatlo-n kaban ‘ more than two kaban’s (going on to 
three)’. 

Maykalawa-ng saikatlo-ng kaban ‘the second third of a 
kaban (saikatlo-ng kaban = 4 kaban) i. e. one and a third’. 

Maykalima-n bata ‘ the fifth boy, 1.e. the fifth beginning of a 
man 1.6. four men and a boy’. 


*For a more complete discussion of these peculiar forms of the inter- 
mediate numerals cf. my article, Contributions to Comparative Philip- 
pine Grammar, II The Numerals, JAOS. Vol. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 216-226. 

* These statements certainly hold good for Tagalog, but, though no 
examples are available, they are doubtless true also with regard to the 
other languages. 


32 
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The amount in excess is added in Tagalog after the noun of 
measure apparently without any connecting word or particle, 
e. σ΄. maykatlo-n kaban sangsalop ‘a salop more than a kaban ’. 


EXPLICATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


There are four kinds of coordinate constructions in which 
we find explicative combinations, viz. : 

(a) Common noun + one or more common nouns, e. g. ‘ the 
man and the woman ’. 

(δ) Common noun of relationship and personal noun (1. e. 
name of a person), e. g. ‘ John and his father ’. 

(c) Personal noun + one or more personal or common 
nouns, e. g. ‘ John and James ’, ‘ John and the gardener ’. 

(4) Personal pronoun + personal pronoun, or noun com- 
mon or personal, e. g. ‘he and I’, ‘he and John’, ‘he and the 
gardener ’. 

(a) 

In the first kind of constructions the various elements are 
joined in most of the languages by the conjunction ‘and’, and 
the constructions present nothing of a peculiar character. In 
Pampanga, however, a construction of real explicative type is 
found ; the first noun is followed by the pronoun of the third 
person plural, and this by the genitive of the second noun, e. g.: 

ing pusa ila ning aso ‘the cat and dog’. 

ing pusa ila ding aso ‘the cat and the dogs ’. 

Calling the first element of these combinations a and the sec- 
ond ὃ, their literal meaning may be expressed by the formula 
‘the a-they of δ᾽ or “b’s a-they ’. 

In Ibanag the regular construction apparently wavers between 
a simple copulative and an explicative construction; the first 
noun, in the singular unless the plural of the first word is meant, 
is followed by the second and third noun, and so on, each pre- 
ceded by a combination = ‘and’, which consists of the ligature 
a or nga + the genitive na of the definite article, e. g.: 

im mapia { seid nai } marakay ‘the good and the bad ’. 

ik kabakabayo ngan-nan nunuang an-nal lamalaman ‘the 

horses, the carabaos and the pigs ’. 
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(Ὁ) 


The nouns of relationship are formed with various prefixes 
in the different languages, and indicate in all cases a combina- 
tion of two relatives having the relation indicated by the root; 
the prefixes are, Tag., Bis., Bik. mag (Sam.-Ley. also magka), 
Pamp. ms, Pang. san, Bon. sin, Iban. mat (< mas). When 
one of the two persons included in such a relationship is named, 
as for example in ‘ John and his father ’, the noun of relation- 
ship 15 used for the other one, combined in various ways with 
the proper name. 

In Tagalog the personal name stands in the genitive after 
sag combined with the noun indicating the other party to the 
relationship, 6. g. mag-ama πὶ Juan ‘ John and his father ’, liter- 
ally ‘ father-and-son-combination of John’. 

In Hiliguayna and Ibanag the personal name stands first with 
the inclusive article, and the derivative, formed in Hiliguayna 
as in Tagalog, or based in Ibanag on the noun denoting the posi- 
tion of the personal noun in the relationship, is joined to it by 
the ligature, e. g. Hil. sa Juan nZa maganak ‘ Juan and his 
sons ’, Iban. da Santa Muria nga masina ‘ St. Mary and her son’. 

A somewhat similar construction appears in Samaro-Leytean, 
where the personal noun with inclusive article stands last, being 
preceded by the derivative formed as in Ibanag; no ligature, 
however, is used, e. g. magkaamay sira Ignacto ‘ Ignacio and 
his sons ’. 

In Pampanga the personal noun stands first without article 
followed by the pronoun of the third person plural + ligature 
+ derivative formed as in Tagalog, 6. g. Martin tla-ng mundo 
‘Martin and his mother’. When there are three in the combi- 
nation as in the case of brothers, the inclusive article is pre- 
fixed, e. g. dt Pedro tla-ng mikapatad ‘ Pedro and his brothers ’. 


(c) 


In those phrases where a personal noun is joined to another 
noun, several types of construction present themselves. 

In Tagalog the first noun takes the inclusive article and is 
followed by the second in the genitive, e. g. sina Adan ni Eva 
‘Adam and Eve ’, i. e. the combination of Adam and another 
person formed by Eve, Eve’s Adam-combination. 
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In Pampanga two personal nouns stand without article con- 
nected by the pronoun of the third person plural ila + ligature, 
e. g. Pedro ila-n Pablo ‘ Pedro and Pablo’, literally ‘ Pablo’s 
Pedro-they ’. 

In Ibanag a construction similar to the Tagalog 1s employed, 
the genitive of a personal noun, however, being preceded by a 
connective particle a, after which the initial consonant of the 
genitive particle is doubled, e. g. da Pedro a-nni Pablo ‘Peter 
and Paul’; when the second noun is common the construction 
is either the same, or the genitive is preceded by a-dda, a combi- 
nation of particle α with da inclusive article or pronoun of the 
third person plural, e. g. da Francisco a-nnak katugangak ku or 
da Francisco a-dda nak katugangak ku ‘Francisco and my 
fathers-in-law ’. 

In Iloko the first noun with inclusive article is followed by a 
second personal noun in the oblique, e. g. da Juan ken Pedro 
‘ Juan and Pedro’; when the second element is a common noun 
it stands in the oblique after ken, e. g. da Antonio ken ttt cochero 
‘ Antonio and the coachman ’. 

In Bontok Igorot both personal and common nouns may be 
coordinated in the same way, e. g. tya Agpaowan ken Tongay 
‘ Agpaowan and Tongay ’; tya ama ken ina ‘the father and the 
mother ’. 

When there are more than two in the combination, additional 
personal nouns stand in Ibanag and IJloko between the first and 
second members of the constructions just described, preceded in 
Ibanag by a-dda, in Iloko by ka-da, e. g. Iban. da Pedro a-dda 
Pablo a-dda Juan a-nni José ‘ Pedro and Pablo and Juan and 
José’, da Pedro a-dda Juan a-dda Antonio a-nna atawa nt José 
‘Pedro, Juan, Antonio and the wife of José’; Ilok. da Pedro 
ka-da Pablo ka-da Antonio ken José ‘ Pedro, Paul, Antonio, and 
José’, da Antonio ka-da Diego ka-da Maria ken dagits sakristan 
‘ Antonio, Diego, Maria, and the sacristans ’. 

In Bontok additional personal nouns are preceded by ken 
like the last, or the nouns after the first two are added by 
means of the copulative conjunction, 6. g.: tya Bomegda ken 
Kodsoo ken Foteng or tja Bomegda ken Kodsoo ya st Foteng 
‘B, K, and F’. In the last example we have an instance of 
mixed explicative and copulative construction. 
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(d) 

In .all copulative combinations containing a pronoun, the 
first element is the plural of the pronoun of the highest person 
contained in the combination, the second being higher than the 
third, and the first higher than the second; the second element 
is connected with the first in various ways. 

In Tagalog it stands in the genitive, 6. g. Rami ni Andres 
‘Andres and I’, sila nang maestro ‘he and his master’, kami 
ntya ‘he and I’; these combinations mean ‘so and so’s we, you, 
they ’ 1. e. the we, you, they of which he is a part. 

In Bisayan the construction of the second element of the com- 
bination varies according to dialect. In some parts of the 
Cebuan territory a personal noun stands in the genitive, else- 
where in the oblique; in Hiliguayna it usually stands in the 
nominative, either with or without connective kag ‘and’, though 
it may also stand in the genitive ; in Samaro-Leytean it stands in 
the nominative preceded by the particle ngan, e. g. Ceb. kami 
πὶ Juan, kamt kan Juan; Hil. kamt si Juan, kami kag si Juan, 
kami nt Juan; Sam.-Ley. si kami ngan st Juan ‘Juanand I’. In 
Samaro-Leytean a common noun stands after »gan in the geni- 
tive, 6. g. st kami ngan san panday ‘ the carpenter and I’. 

In Bikol a personal noun, without article, is connected with 
the preceding pronoun by the particle ast or kast, e. g. Rami ast 
Antonio ‘ Antonio and I’, kamo ast Juan ‘ thou and Juan’. 

In Pampanga a personal noun or noun of relationship stands 
without article and 1s usually connected with the pronoun by 
the ligature; a common noun usually stands in the genitive, 
6. g. the-n Pedro ‘ Pedro and I’, tko-n Juan ‘thou and Juan’, 
tke-ng mitbpa ‘ my father and I’, tko-ng miasazwa ‘ thou and thy 
husband ( wife)’, ske ning asawa ko ‘I and my husband (wife)’, 
tko ning damulag mo ‘thou and thy carabao’. Apparently a 
personal noun may also stand in the genitive, and a common 
noun after the ligature, e. g. tkamt nan Pedro ‘ Pedro and 1’, 
tko-ng kerakaldakal yo ‘you and your The phrase 
tkaminat y Pedro ‘we and Pedro’ may be analysed as :kami nan 
at + Pedro, or tkami-n at 1 Pedro, nan being genitive sign, n 
ligature, at = and. 

In Iloko a personal noun as second element stands in the 
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oblique ; when there is more than one personal noun, all except 
the last stand after ka-da, e. g.: 

dakay ken Juan ‘ thou and Juan ’. 

dakami ken Andres ‘Andres and I’. 

isuda ken Antonio ‘he and Antonio’. 

balay-mi? ken Juan ‘ house of Juan and me’. 

aso-da ? ken uliteg-na ‘dog belonging to him and his uncle’. 

isuda ka-da Pedro ka-da Maria ka-da Juan ken Diego ‘he, 

Pedro, Maria, Juan, and Diego ’. 

When the leading pronoun of the combination 1s plural, the 
construction in some of the languages is the same as when the 
pronoun is singular; so in Iloko, e. g. dakams ken Andres ‘ we 
and Andres’ as well as ‘ Andres and I’. In Tagalog in such 
a case a following personal noun takes the inclusive article, a 
following pronoun stands in the plural; in these constructions, 
however, the leading pronoun may be considered singular, and 
the plural genitive have its natural meaning, e. g.: 


‘thou + Juan and those with him’. 


Kayo nina Juan ‘you + Juan’. 
‘you + Juan and those with him’. 


, thou - they’. 
Kayo nilad ‘ you + he’. 
‘you + they’. 

Apparently the construction is the same no matter what the 
case of the leading pronoun, e. g. Sam.-Ley. namon ngan san 
panday ‘ of the carpenter and me’, niyo ngan ss José ‘ of thee 
and José’; Ilok. balay-mi ken Juan ‘house of Juan and me’, 
aso-da ken uliteg-na ‘ dog of him and his uncle’. 


CoPULATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Copulative constructions are the rule when common nouns 
are coordinated, except in Pampanga and Ibanag, and are 
apparently permissible in most of the languages in the case of 
any coordinated words, e. g.: 

Tag. ang lalaki at ang babayi ‘the man and the woman’, 

si Pedro at si Pablo ‘ Peter and Paul’. 

Ceb. si Juan ug ako ‘ Juan and I’. 


* The particles -ms and -da are the genitives of the pronouns of first 
and third persons plural. 
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Hil. kami kag si Juan ‘ we and Juan’. 

Sam.-Ley. si kamo ngan si José ‘you and José ’. 

Bik. si Simeon asin si Ana ‘ Simeon and Anna’. 

Ilok. ni Simeon ken ni Ana ‘ Simeon and Anna’. 

Nab. sikak tan sikam ‘I and thou ’. 

Bon. siama ya si ina ‘ father and mother ’. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that the regular word for 
‘and’ in many of the languages is apparently derived from 
pronominal elements similar in character to the ligatures which 
stand in many cases between the elements of explicative com- 
binations. In Bontok ya is identical with the particle ya which 
is used to connect subject and predicate. In Ibanag the regular 
word for ‘and’ is enna, i. e. ligature a + genitive sign na with 
doubled initial. Cebuan sg is the same particle which is used to 
connect an indefinite accusative to the verb; Pangasinan δέ 15 
apparently identical with Ibanag ts, which has a similar use. 
Tagalog at and Bikol astn are apparently combinations of liga- 
ture a - ¢ (identical with Pang. et Iban tu) and sin (apparently 
the same as Hiliguayna indefinite accusative sign sing) respec- 
tively : Bikol asin is apparently almost identical with the particle 
asi, used in explicative combinations. 

In Hiliguayna kag, Iloko ken, ket we have apparently com- 
binations of a particle ka ‘to, in addition to’, which is very 
frequently used to form the oblique case of pronouns, with 
ligatures or indefinite accusative signs, viz., kag = ka + ug, 
ken—ha+i-+tn,ket=ka+i-4+t. 


CONCLUSION. 


The material for the study of the constructions of coordinated 
words in the various Philippine grammars is of a very meagre 
character. In some of the languages practically no examples 
are available, and in none is the information given sufficient to 
clear up all the points of interest involved. The following, how- 
ever, would seem to be fairly well established. 

The Philippine languages originally had two ways of coordi- 
nating words, one, the subtractive construction, the other, the 
explicative construction. The first was used in the case of 
numerals and enumerated objects ; the second in all other cases. 
Out of the explicative construction the simple copulative con- 
struction was developed through the assumption of the mean- 
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ing ‘and’ on the part of the connecting particles of the explica- 
tive construction. This copulative construction has almost 
completely supplanted the explicative construction in the case 
of common nouns, and is rapidly replacing the subtractive con- 
structions of the numerals and the explicative constructions of 
personal nouns and pronouns. 

The collection of a large number of examples of all these con- 
structions by those who are in contact with the languages them- 
selves or with texts in the native languages, is much to be 
desired. Care should be taken to find the equivalent of all 
possible combinations of common nouns, personal nouns and 
pronouns in all cases and all numbers, and with two, three or 
more coordinated elements. 

FRANK R. BLAKE, PH. D. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIversIrTyY. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


ADOLF TRENDELENBURG. Pausanias in Olympia. Pp. 5-104. 
Mit einem Plane von Olympia. Berlin: Weidmann, 1914. 


This little book is dedicated to Wilhelm Dorpfeld on his birth- 
day, December 26, 1913, as a token of esteem and indebtedness. 
It is the first instalment of a series promised by Trendelenburg 
to exemplify the views he set forth in his Pausanias’ Hellenika 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1911). This title, suggested by Paus. I. 
26, 4, was adopted not as authentic but as better adapted to sug- 
gest the purpose of Pausanias, who should be regarded only 
secondarily as a periegete, as his primary aim was to enter- 
tain his readers. This seems more reasonable than Robert's 
idea that the monuments of Greece only served Pausanias as 
opportunities to exercise his literary skill. Professor David 
M. Robinson in his review of Robert’s valuable book, A. J. P. 
XXXI, p. 213, while conceding the belletristic interests of 
Pausanias, remarks (p. 214) that after all Pausanias is a 
kind of a guide to the modern excavator and archaeologist. 
How much more must he have served the ancient traveler 
with the monuments in sttu! Trendelenburg, who has written 
a number of articles on Pausanias, states his growing con- 
viction that P. saw what he describes, hence the importance 
of a careful philological interpretation of his text, which has 
suffered less from interpolations than from slight gaps. He 
recognizes his author’s faults and limitations ; but even ordinary 
ability is sufficient for describing what is situated to the right 
or left, in front, behind, between, etc. Pausanias’ value has 
been obscured by the reckless assumption of periegetical sources, 
whereas we should hold firmly to the primary fact that he saw 
what he described. T. presents a number of individual obser- 
vations; but also views that are now generally held or at 
least shared by others. Controversial matter 1s avoided by a 
general reference to the commentaries of Hitzig-Bluemner and 
Frazer, and the result is clearness of outline, making the little 
book an excellent introduction to the study of Olympia and its 
monuments. Besides the preface and concluding remarks, the 
work contains twelve chapters, all brief excepting the last one 
on the temple and statue of Zeus, to which he devotes thirty 
pages. 

Chapter I. Weg nach Olympia. T. defends the conjecture 
τῆς Νέδας (ν, 5, 3), and proposes ἰόντι δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς <Nédas τῆς» 
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᾿Ηλείας χωρίον ἐστίν κτλ. Hitzig-Bluemner retain the received 
text thinking that Pausanias’ progress at this point is not con- 
tinuous because of his use of a Periplus, and point to the break 
between books VII and VIII. T. argues that inasmuch as 
P. had reached the territory of Sicyon, a part of the Argolis 
at the river Sythas (VII, 27, 12), the continuity is established by 
᾿Αρκάδων δὲ τὰ πρὸς τῆς ᾿Αργείας Τεγεᾶταί τε ἔχουσι καὶ Μαντινεῖς κτλ. 
(VIII, 1, 1), but this is too general; besides, the journey, as 
usual, begins after the historical introduction (VIII, 6, 4), at 
a point considerably to the south of the river Sythas. At the 
same time the transition from book VII to book VIII lends no 
support to the theory that a Periplus determined the description 
of his entrance into Elis, for Pausanias was clearly systematic 
in his accounts of his Peloponnesian journeys. In book II 
Argos is taken as a pivotal point from which we are conducted 
along a road that leads to Tegea as far as the ruins of Hysiae, 
where a polyandrion marks the site of a famous battle (II 24, 
5-7) ; then along two roads that lead to Mantinea (II 25, 1-6). 
After these trips, which are going to serve for future reference, 
we set out from Argos again on the Epidaurus-Troezene circuit 
(II 25, 7), after which, at the end of book II (38, 6/7), we are 
brought again to the polyandrion on the Tegean road, and are 
now taken to Lacedaemon and successively to the rest of the 
Peloponnesian coast states. When the circuit around Arcadia 
ends at the river Sythas and the territory of Sicyon, instead of 
entering Arcadia at this point, our author (VIII, 6, 4) again 
calls attention to Hysiae on the Tegean road and then takes up 
the Mantinean roads where he had left them in II 25, 6, and 
makes his circuit through Arcadia in an opposite direction. The 
last sentence in his account of the second Mantinean road 
(II 25, 6) τὰ δὲ ἐπέκεινα ᾽Ορνεῶν 7 re Σικυωνία καὶ ἡ Φᾧλιασία ἐστίν 
seems to anticipate this transition from the river Sythas reached 
in VII 27,12. The Arcadian circuit ends VIII 54,7 ὑπερβαλόντι 
δὲ τὴν κορυφὴν τοῦ ὄρους ἔστιν ἐν τοῖς ἤδη yewpyoupevors Τεγεατῶν ὄρος 
καὶ ᾿Αργείων κατὰ Ὑσιὰς τὰς ἐν τῇ ᾿Αργολίδι. In ἃ similar manner the 
connection between books VIII and IX had been prepared in 
book I 38, 8/9 (cf. 39, 1), and in taking up the thread started 
there he locates first of all the ruins of Hysiae in the territory 
of Plataea (IX 2,1). 

II. Grenzen Olympias und der Altis. The Altis was only a 
part of the ζάθεον ἄλσος (Pindar Ol. XI 45 ff.), the western limit 
lying beyond the Cladeus, which Xenophon proves (Hell. VII 
4, 28-32), who says of yap ᾿Ηλεῖοι σὺν τοῖς ὅπλοις παρῆσαν ἤδη εἰς τὸ 
τέμενος, although they were encamped on the western bank of 
the Cladeus. Their seemingly unobstructed entrance into the 
Altis is cited as proof that there was no enclosing wall at that 
time (364 B. c.), although T. believes that there must have been 
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some slight visible enclosure; but they could easily have sur- 
mounted the low Hellenic wall, if it existed at that time. 

III. Anordnung der Beschreibung. This chapter gives a 
useful table of the contents of Pausanias’ account of Olympia, 
with comments on his literary interests and fondness for ex- 
cursuses in imitation of Herodotus, and on the awkwardness 
occasioned by the ancient lack of foot-notes. 

IV. Die Reihe der groszen Kultanlagen. As the description 
of the temple of Zeus, the Pelopium, the Great Altar and the 
Heraeum follow in regular order, we should expect the Great 
Altar to be situated between the Pelopium and the Heraeum, a 
location for which Puchstein has contended. For a long time 
Pausanias’ use of the terms περίοδος and περίμετρος was held to 
favor the identification of the oval foundations east of the 
Pelopium as the site of the Great Altar; accordingly the abun- 
dant remains of a great altar between the Pelopium and 
Heraeum were supposed to belong to an altar of Hera, possibly 
in conjunction with Zeus. But the worship of Hera could 
never have been so important, and now that Dorpfeld proved in 
1908 that the oval foundations belonged to two prehistoric 
houses, it only remains for us to interpret the language of 
Pausanias (V, 13, 8): ἔστι δὲ ὁ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Ὀλυμπίου βωμὸς ἴσον 
μὲν μάλιστα τοῦ Πελοπίου τε καὶ τοῦ ἱεροῦ τῆς Ἥρας ἀπέχων, προκείμενος 
μέντοι καὶ πρὸ ἀμφοτέρων. In accordance with this passage T. 
describes the Great Altar as narrow, leaving passageways next 
to these two buildings and projecting beyond them on the west 
with its inclined approach; hence προκείμενος expresses Pau- 
sanias’ point of view at the western end of the Great Altar, 
where we should expect to find him after leaving the southwest 
entrance to the Pelopium. Xenophon used προκείμενος in a 
similar way. Anab. VI, 4, 3. 

V. Die wbrigen Bauwerke, Stirn und Rickseite der Alltis. 
It is important to recognize the casual way in which Pausanias 
mentions monuments that lie outside of a circumscribed locality. 
The row of treasury houses at Olympia are taken in order, not 
so in Delphi, where they lie scattered; the Hippodamion is 
described as he passes it on his way to the Stadium; the Pryta- 
neum is casually mentioned in connection with the altar-giro, 
the Bouleuterion, when he passes there in his enumeration of the 
Zeus statues. After completing his account of the Heraeum, 
he describes the house of Oenomaus (V 20, 6), where the text 
should read Ἣν δὲ καλοῦσιν Οἰνομάου «οἰκίαν» οἱ ᾿Ηλεῖοι, ἔστι μὲν 
«ἐν ἀριστερᾷ» πρὸς τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ Διὸς ἰόντι ἀπὸ τοῦ μεγάλου βωμοῦ" 
τέσσαρες δέ εἰσιν [ἐν ἀριστερᾷ κίονες καὶ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῶν ὄροφος. Hence 
it was situated east of the Pelopium not far from the Great 
Altar. The Metroon, now containing statues of Roman em- 
perors, and the Philippeum are then briefly mentioned. The 
latter is situated in a relatively obscure part of the Altis, for we 
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must recognize that locations east of the great temples were 
far more desirable than those west of them. However, south 
of the steps leading to the terrace of the treasury houses, con- 
siderable space was kept vacant for contests, which could be 
viewed from the various porticoes, and especially from those 
steps. They constituted the θέατρον that Xenophon mentions 
(Hell. VII 4, 28-32), which extended, as stated there, to the 
sanctuary of Hestia,1.e.the Prytaneum. It has been customary 
to identify this θέατρον with the Stadium. 

VI. Der Altarrundgang. T. gives a comparatively simple 
outline of this much debated and criticized excursus, without 
assuming heterogeneous sources. The procession started with 
a sacrifice at the altar of Hestia in the Prytaneum, where the 
sacrificial cakes could be conveniently prepared in the kitchen, 
then proceeded straight to the temple of Zeus, near which the 
succeeding altars were situated, the altar of Athena being the 
seventh. Other localities mentioned are the house of Oenomaus, 
the entrance to the Stadium, the treasury of the Sicyonians, the 
Gaeum and Stomion, the two latter being somewhere near the 
southwest foot of the hill of Cronus. Later, on leaving the 
Hippodrome the procession returned along the south side of 
the Altis enclosure and reentered the Processional Gate a sec- 
ond time (V, 15, 7) making the last sacrifice to Pan in the Pry- 
taneum where they had started. The reference of μεταξὺ δὲ αὐτῶν 
(V, 14, 10) clears up if we eliminate, what we would add as a 
foot-note, and read: ἔστι δὲ πρὸς τῷ βωμῷ τῷ ἀπὸ τῆς τέφρας τῷ 
μεγάλῳ..... πρὸς δὲ τῷ τεμένει τοῦ Πέλοπος Διονύσου μὲν καὶ Χαρί- 
των ἐν κοινῷ, μεταξὺ δὲ αὐτῶν κτλ. In V, 15, 3, T. adopts Hitzig’s 
πέραν, but also retains περᾶν as the word of motion required. 
A few remarks of criticism on Weniger’s article (Klio IX 291) 
are added. 

VII. Das Prozessionstor. Near the Leonidaeum was the 
only πομπικὴ ἔσοδος (V, 15, 2); but VI, 20, 7 we read ἔστι δὲ 
ἐντὸς τῆς Αλτεως κατὰ THY πομπικὴν ἔσοδον «τὸ» ‘Immoddpetov καλούμε- 
γον, although this was situated near the entrance to the Stadium, 
according to V, 22, 1 ff. Hence T. proposes (VI, 20, 7) τὴν 
πομπικὴν <é£>odov, as being an appellation also used for the 
κρυπτὴ ἔσοδος ; because the procession of officials and athletes 
passed through it in marching out of the Altis into the Stadium. 
The northwest gate is regularly called an ἔξοδος(Ν, 15, 8; 20,10). 

VIII. Die Weihgeschenke. Two points are emphasized 
here: the topographical arrangement, intended to meet the 
needs of travelers, and the fact that no votive statue was placed 
in the rear of the great temples. The Zeus facing west must 
have stood near the south wall. 

IX. Die Standbilder. The study of this chapter may be 
profitably combined with that of W. W. Hyde’s article, The 
Position of Victor Statues at Olympia (A. J. A. XVI, p. 
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203 ff.), whose results give greater definiteness to the locations 
of statues, include statues not mentioned by Pausanias, and 
modify some of T.’s statements. Both agree in the main as to 
the circuit formed by the two ἔφοδοι beginning and ending near 
the Heraeum, the second one setting out from the Leonidaeum 
and passing north behind the temple of Zeus. Pausanias tells 
us that he made use of the lists of Olympic victors (VI, 2, 3; 
4, 2; 13, 10); but that he derived from them the directions: 
near, behind, in front, etc., can not be proved, and is improbable. 
Furthermore, the genuineness of Pausanias’ account is proved 
by his use of inscriptions, from which he derived his informa- 
tion about the victor’s family, country, etc. T. tries to explain 
the meaning of ἐν δεξιᾷ (VI, 1, 3) by assuming that Pausanias 
was standing at the S. E. corner of the Heraeum, the entrance 
to the building after the front had been virtually closed, hence 
he points to the east of the Heraeum. Hyde, however, (1. c. 
p. 207) shows from Pausanias’ usage that ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς 
Ἥρας is to be understood of the temple ‘ pro persona’, i. 6. 
south of the temple. T. notes that the grouping of the statues 
in pairs in the second ἔφοδος (sixteen out of twenty) indicates 
that they stood on opposite sides of the street. 

X. Die Schatzhauser und das Heraeum. T. presents a pleas- 
ing picture of these dainty buildings standing, like spectators 
in a theatre, on the terrace above the Altis, whence they viewed 
with their brightly colored fronts the festive gathering below. 
By contrast we are made to see how matter-of-fact Pausanias 
was ; however, his well-defined account is skillfully introduced 
to serve as a transition to the monuments situated outside of the 
Altis ; moreover, the text requiring only a few simple emenda- 
tions, affords an instructive insight into his method. T. intro- 
duces his account of the Heraeum here, as it was Also used like 
the θησαυροί (not ‘ safes’) as a repository for works of art ; this 
was also done with the Heraeum at Samos (Strabo XIV, 1, 14). 
But, being the temple of the goddess Hera, we find that it re- 
ceived either statues of female divinities, or, excepting the stand- 
ing figure of Zeus, such male divinities as Apollo and Dionysus, 
who symbolized the love of children for their mothers, and the 
Hermes nursing the infant Dionysus. T. translates τὰ μὲν δὴ 
κατειλεγμένα ἐστὶν ἐλέφαντος καὶ χρυσοῦ (V, 17, 3) ‘ Alle eben auf- 
gezahiten Werke ’, although the five Hesperides of cedarwood 
and Medon’s Athena of cedar wood and gold (VI, 19, 8, 12) 
were included. His attempt to prove that all the archaic statues 
mentioned by P. were of gold and ivory seems forced, hence his 
objection to regard the colossal archaic head of Hera, which 
was found near the opisthodomus, as belonging to the cult 
statue, has little weight. 

XI. Die Umgebung der Altis. Pausanias’ description of his 
last ramble in Olympia is clear and well arranged. He starts 
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with the hill of Cronus, then on his way to the Stadium passes 
the Hippodamion, which occasions its description, after P.'s 
manner, as a supplement to the sanctuaries inside of the Alltis. 
Arriving at the Hippodrome he gives an excellent word-picture 
of the starting-places of the horses. The sudden transition to 
the Gymnasium in the extreme northwest was natural under 
the circumstances, and intelligible to the ancient traveler. Here 
(p. 69) T. says ‘ tiber seine Lage (i. e. of the Gymnasium) zu 
sprechen ertibrigte sich’, he means ‘ war unnotig’. He inter- 
prets (VI, 21, 2) τῆς στοᾶς δὲ τῆς πρὸς ἀνίσχοντα ἥλιον κτλ. as the 
west portico of the Gymnasium facing east, which would sup- 
port Wernicke’s contention that it must have been the west 
stoa (cf. Hitzig-Bl.). 

XII. Der Zeustempel. T. gives a climax to his book by 
reserving this long and interesting chapter to the last. Only 
a few points can be mentioned. P. obtained his information 
partly from guides, and partly drew his own inferences (apa, én) : 
his account is a mixture of what he heard and guessed at; 
there is no sure indication that he used a literary source. A 
guide told him that Alcamenes had made the pediment figures, 
which he accepted for the western pediment ; but he substituted 
Paeonius for the eastern pediment from his mistaken interpre- 
tation of τἀκρωτήρια in the inscription on the Nike pedestal. He 
cites as one of the proofs that Alcamenes belonged to the first 
half of the V century, the Hermes Propylaeus found at Per- 
gamum ; but see E. A. Gardner, Greek Sculpture, p. 258. The 
combat between the Lapiths and Centaurs is a mythological 
illustration of the superiority of trained over brute strength. 
Similarly the statue of Zeus with its accessories has its applica- 
tion to the honors conferred on the victors. Pausanias seems 
to say that the ἐρύματα were between the legs of the throne; 
but they would have been unnecessary here and ugly. This 
description is awkwardly placed. T. thinks the ἐρύματα were 
the barriers discovered by Dorpfeld (cf. Jahrbuch XII (1897) 
25 ff.). The statue was probably not more than four times life 
size, although it seemed to be much larger; hence Pausanias, 
who was fond of imposing measurements, suppresses its dimen- 
sions. Strabo also omits them. T. argues for the priority of 
the Zeus statue over the Parthenos. The mixture of Doric and 
Athenian ideals: Heracles, Theseus, Amazons, etc., points to a 
period of good feeling, which did not exist after 438 B. Ὁ. 
The phrase ὁ κολοσσὸς ὃ ἡμαρτημένος in Περὶ ὕψους 36, 3, is to be 
taken in a generic sense and should not be applied to the Zeus of 
Phidias as Wilamowitz does. Friends of Pausanias will wel- 
come further works of this kind from Trendelenburg. 


HERMAN Louris EBELING. 
Goucueser CoLyecse, BALTIMORE. 
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Poeti E Personaggi Catulliani. By Carto Pascar. Pp. vii + 
224. L.4. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1916. 


Pascal’s book consists of a number of essays dealing in a gen- 
eral way with Catullus and his poems, and presenting in greatly 
amplified form some of the material to be found in the intro- 
ductions of our editions, with the important exception that there 
are omissions which would not occur in an edition. For ex- 
ample, there is no discussion of Valerius Cato, mentioned in 
poem 56. As there is no important Italian edition of Catullus, 
Pascal’s book will be especially serviceable to Italians. Yet it 
will be of use to others as well, not because of its novelties in 
interpretation or point of view, which are comparatively few in 
number, but because it presents the material in convenient form 
and generally passes sensible judgments on divergent theories. 
Still one can not help feeling occasionally that effort is wasted 
in discussing in detail, but without novelty, questions about 
which there is rather general agreement. The aim of the book, 
according to the preface, is to emphasize the historical impor- 
tance of the poems in throwing a strong (if somewhat lurid) 
light on the life of the day, with its passions, its loves and its 
hates, and in so doing to furnish valuable aid for the study of 
the poet’s art, which is not cold and academic, but is a “ fervid 
emanation from the life which the poet lived ”. 

The essays seem to have been written with little reference to 
a place in one book, for there are few cross-references, many 
repetitions and occasional slight inconsistencies. For example, 
on p. 105, n. 2, it is merely a probability that Aufilenus 15 a 
Veronese, but by the time that p. 163 (n. 1) is reached, it is no 
longer a matter of doubt. A list of the newer editions of 
Catullus given at the beginning includes Lachmann’s of 1829 
(together with Tibullus and Propertius, though these were sepa- 
rately published), but not Baehrens’ or Schulze’s revision of 
Baehrens. Schwabe’s earlier edition is mentioned here, but in 
the addenda it is stated that only the later edition was used. 
Ellis’ Oxford text edition is mentioned in the addenda only. 
Merrill’s edition was not used. 

The first essay appropriately deals with Calvus, Catullus’ 
closest friend. Catullus’ references to him and later references 
to both are quoted and discussed. In poem 53, Pascal goes back 
to Salmasius’ unconvincing conjecture of salopugium for sala- 
puttum. There is a long discussion of the word doctus, so often 
applied to Calvus and Catullus. Pascal concludes that “ in the 
salons of the elegant Roman ladies doctrina was not erudition, 
but amorous poetry and music and every other gay and graceful 
art’, that hence poets of love like Catullus are docts. But this 
is more subtle than convincing. Miss Allen’s recent note on 
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“Doctus Catullus ” (Cl. Phil. 10. 222) is not cited. The epr 
thets exiguus and tenuis applied to Calvus and Catullus by 
Ovid and Martial are taken by Pascal to refer to tenderness 
and delicateness of feeling. I should be inclined to consider 
them descriptive of the plain style of the poets. The rest of 
the essay deals with the fragments of Calvus’ poems, beginning 
with his invective epigrams. The putidum caput of Calvus 
attack on Tigellius Pascal takes in an erotic sense, rejecting 
my suggestion that the phrase has reference to style (C1. Phil 
10. 270). From comparing Ov. Trist. ii. 427 ff. with Prop. 1. 
34. 89-90, Pascal infers that Calvus confessed his affairs with 
other women in the lament for Quintilia. This inference 1s 
entirely unwarranted. Propertius’ words are: 


Haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi, 
Cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 


It is absolutely certain from the context that Propertius 1s 
emphasizing Calvus’ devotion to Quintilia, that the merest hint 
at other affairs would spoil the passage. Ovid merely says that 
Calvus confesses his liaisons “ variis modis ”, and says nothing 
of the elegy for Quintilia’s death. There is then no shred of 
evidence in favor of Pascal’s inference; Propertius’ words are 
rather against it. Starting out in this way Pascal proceeds to 
other uncertain inferences and comes to the conclusion that 
Propertius’ poem iv. 7, in which Cynthia’s ghost appears, was 
modeled on Calvus’ poem about Quintilia. The whole structure 
of Pascal’s argument is very flimsy, but in its complete form tt 
is rather alluring. On the whole, the chapter gives a good idea 
of the poetical activity of Calvus as far as it 1s known to 115. 
But not a word is said about Calvus the famous orator, the 
leader of the Atticistic movement in oratory, a movement which 
influenced the poems of Catullus and Calvus himself and in 
which lay Calvus’ chief claim to fame. 

The second essay deals with the poet Cinna. Pascal accepts 
the identification of this poet with the Cinna who, according to 
Suetonius, met his death because a mob mistook him for Cor- 
nelius Cinna, one of the murderers of Caesar. The presence of 
Cinna and Catullus in the train of the praetor Memmius leads 
Pascal to suggest that Memmius took the two poets with him 
in order to have some one to sing of his hoped-for victories. 
His foresight in taking along two poets (the tribe is as uncertain 
as the weather) was commendable, but, alas, doomed to failure. 
He should have taken with him still another poet, or, better yet, 
left them all at home, for Catullus expressed his feelings about 
him rather freely on his return to Italy. 

Pascal does not believe that Catullus’ remark that Cinnas 
poem Zmyrna took nine years to complete was the inspiration 
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for Horace’s advice to postpone publishing for nine years. He 
points to Horace’s supposed unfriendly attitude toward Catullus. 
In both matters I disagree with him (see my article mentioned 
above). He even tries to show that the Horatian passage con- 
veys an entirely different idea from that of Catullus. Through- 
out this portion of his book Pascal is extremely unconvincing. 
Poem 95 of Catullus he divides into two poems. (The unity 
of the poem is well defended by Robinson in Cl. Phil. το. 449.) 
The Hortensius mentioned there is not to be identified with the 
Ortalus of poem 65, says Pascal, nor is it certain that this Hor- 
tensius is the orator. About the latter identification there can 
be no reasonable doubt, in my opinion. Pascal says that all we 
know for certain is that in the time of Catullus there lived an 
erotic poet, Hortensius, as we see from Pliny Ep. v. 3. 5. But 
as Pascal himself says elsewhere (p. 28), Pliny selects only the 
names of men more famous for some serious accomplishment 
than for their erotic trifles; Hortensius’ name is with that of 
famous orators. Pascal’s failure to see that the rhetorical 
theories about style affected poetry causes him needless worry : 
he can not see what Asiatic oratory has to do with 500,000 
verses per year (Cat. 95. 1.). The answer is easy in my opin- 
ion ; cf. Cl. Phil. 10. 270. Pascal accepts the view that Volusius 
is a nickname for Tanusius, mentioned by Seneca, but has diffi- 
culty in determining its origin. I should connect it with volu- 
δὲς. But it is by no means certain that Volusius was Tanusius. 
How did Seneca know that the two were identical ? 

After discussing in detail the known and possible fragments 
of Cinna’s Zmyrna, Pascal turns to the other fragments. He 
rightly assigns to the Propempticon Pollionis a verse cited by 
Isidore and the scholia to Lucan: Lucida confulgent summi 
carchesia mali. Nontus attributes a similar line to Catullus: 
Lucida qua splendet carchesia mali. Many scholars think that 
all three authors are quoting one and the same line and attribute 
it either to Catullus or to Cinna. But Pascal certainly seems 
right in distinguishing the two. It is likely enough on a priors 
grounds that Catullus and Cinna imitated each other. Pascal 
cites another case from Isidore, who attributes to Cinna the 
line: Strophio lactantes cincta papillas. Scholars have thought 
that Isidore wrote Cinna by mistake for Catullus in view of 
64. 65: Strophio lactantis vincta papillas. There are probably 
other similar cases where scholars have wrongly rejected ancient 
testimony. 

The short third essay deals with the poet Anser. The excuse 
for discussing him is that his name was introduced by con- 
jecture into Cat. 68.157. There is nothing whatever to warrant 
the conjecture and Pascal does not favor it. In fact he suggests 
that Anser may be one of the pesssmi poetae mentioned by 
Catullus. Anser’s relation to Virgil is also discussed. The 

33 
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fourth essay treats of Caelius Rufus. Pascal arranges Catullus 
poems about him in this order: 69, 77, 100, 48. The sixty-ninth, 
which explains Caelius’ bad luck with the ladies, is said to bea 
joke and nothing more. It strikes one as a rather bitter joke. 
As regards poem 100, the view that Caelius broke with Cloda 
for Catullus’ sake is hardly as novel as Pascal seems to imply. 
Poem 58 is interpreted as showing no ill-feeling or jealousy 
towards Caelius. 

Mamurra and Caesar furnish the theme of the fifth essay. 
Catullian irony and the epigram to Cicero are the subjects of 
the sixth, in some respects the most interesting in the book. 
though based chiefly on Benoist. The opening words are worth 
quoting: “The irony of Catullus is so subtle that it 1s not 
always easy to notice or remember it; and in some passages tt 
can even be said to hide and conceal itself. Critics and scholars 
do ill, in my opinion, to interpret some things said in jest and 
sarcasm as if they were said in all seriousness: the poet seems 
to make fun of his readers even after many centuries.” So the 
diminutives of poem 25 are intended to mimic the language of 
the delicate Thallus. Another type of irony is illustrated mn 
poem 11. The long list of places to which Furius and Aureltws 
are ready to go with Catullus in their devotion to him is but a 
preface to a trifling imaginary message to Lesbia to go αἱ 
diavolo. But Pascal deals particularly with the perplexing 
poem to Cicero (49), which he treats as ironical. Catullus 1s 
not so humble, he says, as to seriously call himself pessimus 
omnium poeta; rather this is an ironical echo of a remark by 
Cicero. The puffing of Cicero is too extravagant to be genuine. 
Disertissimus Romuli nepotum is ironical because Cicero was 
not a true Roman. In the pseudo-Sallustian oration he 1s 
derisively called Romule Arpinas ; in both cases his claim of hav- 
ing saved the country is ridiculed. Pascal further justifies the 
interpretation by reference to the personal and literary differ- 
ences between Cicero and Catullus. 

The seventh essay gathers up a number of odds and ends. 
Most of the material 15 summed up fairly well under the caption 
“ Catullus and Roman Society of his Time”. But the rest of 
the material is quite different and its title, “ Catullo a Verona’. 
is misleading. It is amplified in the words “The Memory of 
Catullus, Especially in Verona and the Veneto, in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages”. The chapter deals with the MS tradr- 
tion of Catullus, and is based chiefly on Schwabe’s Testimonia. 
My article in Cl. Phil. 5. 66 is referred to for the older human- 
istic citations from Catullus, though it deals only with two 
writers, Hieremias de Montagnone and Bencius Alexandrinus. 
No mention is made of the discovery made a few years ago by ἃ 
fellow-countryman of Pascal’s, Sabbadini, of a citation from 
Catullus in the works of Bencius, who must have seen the lost 
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Verona MS of Catullus (Sabbadini in Rhein. Mus. 63. 224; cf. 
also Hale in Cl. Phil. 5. 56). Curiously enough there is no 
reference to Sabbadini’s two volumes of Scoperte dei codici 
Latini e Greci. There is no discussion of the probable history 
of the early descendants of the Verona MS. Hale’s earlier sug- 
gestion that O belonged to Petrarch is quoted, but nothing is 
said ο his subsequent withdrawal of the suggestion (Cl. Phil. 
3. 244). 

The other subjects treated in this essay are Catullus’ life at 
Verona and Rome, his friends and rivals at Rome, the poems 
about Juventius and Gellius, Lesbia and Clodius. Pascal does 
not think that poems 15 and 21 belong to the Juventius cycle. 
His argument is based on the fact that Catullus says to 
Juventius in poem 24 that he would prefer to have the boy 
give to Furius the wealth of Midas rather than his affection. 
This is said to indicate Juventius’ wealth in contrast to the 
poverty that the nameless boy of poem 21 will suffer in Aurelius’ 
company. But the point is heightened if Juventius is not 
wealthy. After tracing the course of Catullus’ love for Lesbia, 
Pascal concludes that this love probably survived all delusions, 
all infidelities and all shame. He ends by quoting poem 76, the 
touching prayer for release from unworthy love, as if it were 
the last scene in the tragedy. But many will disagree with him 
on this point. In speaking of poem 36, Pascal represents Lesbia 
as vowing that she would burn the verses of a very bad poet 
(un pessimo poeta) if Catullus returned to her (p. 188; cf. 198). 
It certainly seems as if Pascal failed to see that the pessimus 
poeta was Catullus himself and that the poet was punning on 
the meaning of the phrase. 

Two appendices contain reprints of two articles recently pub- 
lished in periodicals. The first is on rhetorical elements in the 
poetry of Catullus. Examples are cited of various devices, 
such as the generous use of geographical details and mythologi- 
cal allusions, even in the shorter poems. The commonplaces of 
erotic poetry are exhibited, with the remark that they are for- 
tunately not numerous on account of the intensity of the poet’s 
feelings. The second appendix is on Horace and Catullus. By 
a strange coincidence it was originally published during the 
same month as my article on the same subject (cited above). 
Pascal’s position is, however, quite different from mine. I was 
glad to see that we agree on a new bit of interpretation—in 
taking simtus in Hor. Serm. 1. 10. 18 in a double sense, as refer- 
ring both to ugliness by contrast with pulcher and to imitative- 
ness. In general, Pascal sums up the current views about 
Horace’s attitude to Catullus and presents no striking novelties. 
He concludes that Horace is not friendly to Catullus in spite of 
many imitations of the latter’s poetry. The reason is jealousy: 
“ The thought was annoying to him that another had anticipated 
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him in the field (of lyric poetry) in which he wished to reign 
supreme ”’, and that he could not claim priority in the field (p. 
217). “ Nor does it seem strange that there should be attributed 
to Horace the evil intention of so deliberate an injustice and the 
vanity of claiming as his own an honor which he knew belonged 
to another, and, worse still, of using the art of this same one, 
though pretending not to and showing contempt for it.” Povero 
Orazio! 

As I have selected for discussion chiefly the points on which 
I do not agree with Pascal, this review gives a rather one-sided 
idea of the book. In the main the views are sound, representing 
the result of a critical judgment applied to the opinions and 
suggestions of other scholars. The misprints are rather numer- 
ous, but, as far as noted, of no great consequence. 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIvernsiTy or PItTssuRGH. 


REPORTS. 
HerMEs XLVII. 


Fascicle 3. 


Die Verteilung der romischen Provinzen vor dem Muti- 
nensischen Krieg (321-401). W.Sternkopf contributes valuable 
results of a detailed examination of the sources pertaining to 
the assignment of the provinces in the years 46-43 B. c., with 
constant reference to Mommsen, Drumann, etc. He relies mainly 
on the careful interpretation of Cicero’s Philippics and letters 
in dealing with a number of vexed questions. Only the main 
results can be briefly mentioned: I. After Caesar had organized 
Africa nova in 46 B. c., there were eighteen provinces in all 
(cf. Mommsen, Hermes XXVIII, p. 599 ff.), and during his 
lifetime there were no more; the province Belgica was or- 
ganized later. II. On his return from the African war, Caesar 
passed the lex Julia de provinciis, limiting the term of praetorian 
and consular governorships to one and two years respectively, 
which was observed from the end of 45 B. c. to the outbreak of 
the civil war. III. The governors for 44 B. c. were probably 
all appointed by Caesar toward the end of 45 B. Ὁ. ; but this can- 
not be proved in every case. IV. Caesar appointed no governors 
for 43 B. c.; he merely saw to the election of the consuls and 
tribunes for 43 B. c., and designated the consular candidates for 
42 B.c. Of course the consuls and praetors of 44 B. c. would be 
regarded as prospective governors. Hence it is certain that 
Florus (ΙΝ 7. 4) and Appian (111 2.7 f. 12. 16. 24. 36; IV 57) 
are mistaken in letting Caesar assign Macedonia and Syria to 
Brutus and Cassius ; likewise Schwartz in thinking that Caesar 
had assigned these provinces to Antonius and Dolabella for the 
year 43 B. c. V. The senate confirmed Caesar’s appointments 
to provinces March 17, 44 B. C.; no special session was held for 
this purpose March 18th, as Drumann thinks. VI. Between 
March 17 and April 18, 44 B. c., the senate assigned Macedonia 
and Syria to the consuls Antonius and Dolabella for the year 
43 B. c.; whether this was in accordance with Caesar’s wishes is 
unknown; probably not (cf. IV above). VII. On the first or 
second of June Antonius, by a lex tribunicia de provinciis, had 
both Gauls assigned to himself in exchange for Macedonia, and 
the term of his and Dolabella’s governorship extended to five 
(not six) years. The historians refer to this law as a lex de 
permutatione provinciarum ; Cicero cites it correctly ; hence the 
mistake of assuming two laws. Possibly the same law made a 
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disposition of the legions in Macedonia. VIII. Between the 
middie of July and the beginning of September 44 B. c. M. 
Brutus was appointed governor of Crete for the year 43 B.c.. 
through Antonius’ influence, and Cassius, probably, of Cyrene: 
they, however, ignored this ‘ favor’ and later in 44 B. Ὁ. took 
forcible possession of Macedonia and Syria. IX. On Nov. 
28, Antonius had the remaining available provinces assigned for 
43 B. c. by lot. Mommsen and others have tried to reduce 
Cicero’s fifteen names (Phil. III 24 ff.) to fourteen; whereas 
Schwartz, allowing for an evident oversight on his part, thought 
that only nine lots were drawn; but Sternkopf concludes that 
the number was thirteen. Macedonia, Africa, Sicily and Spain 
alone are mentioned. Excluded from the allotment were οἱ 
course the two Gauls, Syria (already assigned to Antonius and 
Dolabella), and, probably Gallia Narbon. and Hisp. cit., both 
of which Lepidus held by virtue of the two year term granted 
by the lex Julia. X. On Dec. 20, 44 B. C., the senate annulled the 
appointments that Antonius had made by lot, by decreeing that 
the present governors should hold over until their successors 
appointed. The whole matter, however, was finally determined 
by the second triumvirate. 


Die Spriiche des Epicharm (402-413). W. Cronert presents 
a study of the Epicharmus proem, preserved on a papyrus of the 
years 280-240 B. c. (cf. Hibeh papyri I (1906) 1.2). We leam 
from it that the poet, already famous, and apparently in his 
old age, published a book of sententious sayings in trochaic 
tetrameters, which were partly designed to serve the orator 
court or before an assembly, and partly, to develop character. 
He will show those who have criticized his tendency to prolixity. 
that he is also able to express his thoughts tersely. C. eluct 
dates the text interestingly and then brings in relation to it some 
fifty of the previously known fragments, chiefly of doubted 
authenticity. The selected sayings are neatly fitted into the pro- 
gram outlined in the proem and harmonize with the scanty 
fragments accompanying the proem. Further investigation 0 
the Epicharmus fragments is desirable. 


Ἕδνα (414-421). G. Finsler was moved to investigate this 
word by the treatment of it by Cauer, Belzner and Roemer 
(Grundf. d. Homerkritik?, 1909, p. 286; Homerische Probleme 
I9II, p. 64; Aristarchea, p. 127). We may assume that ongr 
nally the bride was purchased; then the suitor presented the 
bride with a dowry (va), and finally this was furnished by 
the father. The Odyssey, however, does not reflect the chrone 
logical order. The third stage only, appears in the Telemachia: 
the second was regular with the poet of the Odyssey (cf. A 117’ 
ν 378, 390, τ 528, ζ 159, cf. also Aesch. Prom. 560, Pind. Ol. 
IX, 7), and is the exclusive meaning of évain the Iliad (0 178, 
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190, X 471), which is recognized by the scholia: ἔδνα τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν 
γαμούντων διδόμενα ταῖς γαμουμέναις. Indications of wife-pur- 
chase in the Odyssey, as A 288 is something different, occur only 
in o 367, where the word ἕδνα is wanting, and in a late episode 
(6 318), where é5va seems to mean, incorrectly, purchase money. 


Metrologische Beitrage I (422-465). O. Viedebantt deter- 
mines more clearly Solon’s reform of the weights and coinage 
of Athens, and discusses the various Greek and Oriental stand- 
ards of weight, showing their relations and how they were 
based on given measures of oil, wine and water. The account 
in Plut. Solon 15, taken from Androtion, must be subordinated 
to Aristotle πολ. ’A@yv. 10, which he understands to mean, fol- 
lowing Hill and Lehmann, that 100 old ( Pheidonian-Aeginetan ) 
drachmas equalled 70 new (Euboic-Solon.) drachmas (cf. 
Sandys’ edition of Arist. for the opposite view), and, accord- 
ingly, as the Euboic-Solon. mina is known to have weighed 
16 oz., or 436.6 gr. (general norm), and 16.66 oz., or 454.6 gr. 
(raised or royal norm), the old mina must have weighed 
respectively 11.2 oz. (305.625 gr.) and 11.66 oz. (318.178 gr.). 
The above increase in weight applied only to the commercial 
weight-mina, not to the money-mina, as has been generally 
thought. Solon was too shrewd to ignore the wide circulation 
of the Aeginetan money, and so he virtually retained the same 
values in his new coinage, excepting a slight increase in weight. 
This is the meaning of Aristotle (1. c.): that a talent now 
weighed 63 minae, which amounts to saying that the old money- 
mina weighing 11.2 and 11.66 ounces was supplanted by one 
weighing respectively 11.76 and 12.25 ounces, or that 100 new 
coins equalled 105 old ones. V. next discusses the Athenian 
law (1. G. II 476 = C. I. G. 123), which prescribes the addition 
of 12 drachmas to the μνᾶ ἐμπορικῆ, containing 138 drachmas, 
thereby establishing a mina of 150 drachmas. This was evi- 
dently done in the interests of foreign trade, as the mina of 150 
drachmas equalled the Babylonian weight-mina of 18.75 oz. 
(royal norm). This inscription belongs to the first century 
B. C., So it is clear that the above mina of 138 drachmas could 
not be the Euboic-Solon. weight, an idea sprung from the former 
misunderstanding of Solon’s reform; for the Solonian drachma 
of 4,5 oz. had been superseded by one of + oz. which was 
followed by one of }0z. This last one explains the mina of 
138 drachmas, which equalled a later mina of 17} oz. for which 
there 1s evidence. In a third chapter V. shows that in the 
Revenue Papyrus the oil metretes (= 12 xoes) equalled 144 
Alexandrian cotylae (weight, 96 minae) ; whereas the wine 
metretes (= 8 xoes) was measured according to the Hellenic 
χοῦς, equalling 96 Hellenic cotylae, which however also weighed, 
when filled with of, 96 minae; hence the Hellenic yovs was 
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larger than the Alexandrian; the metretae were equal. U. 
Wilcken had reached the opposite conclusion (Gr. Ostraka I, 
P. 757)- 

Miscellen: H. Dessau (466-471) gives an account of the epi- 
grams of Honestus and agrees with Jamot (Bullet. de corr. 
hellénique XXVI, 1902, p. 130 ff.) in identifying the Roman 
empress, a Σεβαστῇ, whom one epigram lauds as the mother of 
two Caesars, and a worthy associate of the Muses, with Augus- 
tus’ daughter Julia. The probabilities favoring Julia Domna 
are considered ; but the earlier date seems assured by the fact 
that five of the ten Honestus epigrams in the Anth. Pal. are 
included in a group IX 215-312, derived from Philip of Thessa- 
lonice (I Cent. a. p.).—K. Praechter (471-476) cites a num 
ber of passages dealing with the Cynic-Stoic doctrine that 
nature requires strenuous activity to be relieved by. pleasurable 
relaxation, some of which may have been derived from the 
Περὶ σπουδῆς καὶ παιδιᾶς of Athenodorus, one of the teachers of 
Augustus (cf. Rh. Mus. LXII (1907) 313-315). But this theme 
originated much earlier, as is shown. by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
1176b 32 ff., and especially Herodotus II 173, where the com- 
mon illustration of the unbent bow occurs. The Greek philoso- 
phers frequently drew their material from Herodotus.—P. 
Corssen (476-480) discusses the repeated verses in the Medea 
of Euripides and considers v. 1148 inappropriately repeated in 
v. 923 and v. 1006. Both vv. 1006/7 (cf. 924) weaken v. 1005. 
The exclamation éa after v. 1004 belongs to Medea. Again 
vv. 40/41 (= vv. 379/380) should be deleted, not however vv. 
42/43 (cf. Nauck) ; instead change 4 in v. 42 to μὴ (Paley) 
and read v. 43: κἄπειτα μείξων ξυμφορὰ λάβῃ twa. On the aur 
thority of Didymus v. 380 should follow vv. 355/356. which 
should not be deleted as in most editions.—Ludwig Deubner 
(480) notes the agreement of the Cercidas fragment 2 (Ox. 
pap. VIII, p. 35) Oetxyn. dv [ .., where according to p. 55 ‘A 
vestige from the top of the letter following » suggests A or ὃ 
with Epicharmus 216 (Kaibel) : ὄκκ᾽ ἀργύριον ἢ, πάντα θεῖ prov 
νεται. The two poets are associated in Phot. Bibl.. p. 533b 
10 Bekker. 


Fascicle 4. 


Ardys et Mithridates (481-491). M. Holleaux calls attentio! 
to the three well-known sons of Antiochus the Great (two named 
Antiochus, one Seleucus), and discusses a number of objections 
to accepting the common belief, based on Livy XXXIII 19. 
that there were two more sons named Ardys and Mithridates. 
These, however, were the names of two able generals. Emen 
Livy (1. c.) by inserting ‘et’ after filiis or ‘que’ after Ardys. 
The sons mentioned as commanding the land forces must have 
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been the elder Antiochus and Seleucus, who had with them as 
advisers Ardys and Mithridates. 


Hekataios von Abdera und Demokrit (492-513). Karl Rein- 
hardt demonstrates the close relationship of chapters 7 and 8 
of Diodorus I with chapter 10 etc., which must therefore have 
been also derived from the Αἰγυπτιακά of Hecataeus of Abdera, 
to which Diodorus was indebted for most of Book I (cf. Ed. 
Schwartz, Rh. Mus. 40, 223, and article ‘ Diodorus’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, cf. A. J. P. X 109). Epicurean doctrine has been 
recognized in these chapters; but R. makes it probable that 
Hecataeus derived this from Democritus. Extracts from 
various authors, and especially a comparison with Lucretius V 
and Diogenes of Oinoanda (Fragm. τὸ William (cf. A. J. P. 
XV 386) ), both dependent on Epicurus, show that chapters 7 
and 8 are independent of Epicurus, and, further, that the latter 
reproduced Democritus very closely. R. concludes that Lu- 
cretius V 416 to the end of the book contains not merely the 
doctrines of Democritus, but also the arrangement of his mat- 
ter: cosmogony, zoogony, followed by considerations of the 
primitive state of man and his development. Democritus seems 
to have confined himself to a natural growth determined by 
the necessities of life, without entering upon theories of govern- 
ment. Plato’s idea of a ὑγιεινὴ πόλις (Rep. 373 A B; cf. Laws 
III 676 ff.) was probably derived from him. The work in 
question must have been his Μικρὸς διάκοσμος, which was prob- 
ably a sequel to the Μέγας διάκοσμος of Leucippus, hence the 
title, and probably was related to the latter as the fifth book of 
Lucretius is to the first and second. The fame of the Μικρὸς 8. 
probably caused the attribution of Leucippus’ work to him. 
The Μικρὸς δ. was the great authority in antiquity on the early 
history of mankind. Seneca’s polemic in Epist. go, directed 
against Posidonius’ conception of the golden age, is really an 
attack on the ideas Posidonius derived from Democritus. 


Das Proomium der Meteorologie (514-535). W. Capelle 
shows that Martint’s reasons for the spuriousness of this proem 
are unfounded (cf. Leipz. Stud. XVII 342. 346). His main ob- 
jection is that the use of the term μετεωρολογία, in the later 
restricted sense, is attributed to all of Aristotle’s predecessors. 
The sentence in question is indeed somewhat careless ; but πάντες 
need not be pressed, as this term is relatively late; yet it was 
used of atmospheric phenomena before Aristotle; but could 
also refer to the stars (cf. Philolog. LX XI, and A. J. P. XXXV 
218). Occasional obscurity has to be reckoned with in Aris- 
totle. C. also meets the criticism, made already before Ideler, 
of the comprehensiveness of the proem, which refers in gen- 
eral terms to Aristotle’s earlier works, defines the work in hand, 
and ends with a promise of future investigations. Finally C. 
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examines the language of the proem, which is throughout 
Aristotelian. 


Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu Sophokles’ Ἰχνευταί (536- 
561). 1.C. Robert conceives the play enacted on a ὑλώδης πάγος 
(v. 220 f.), without a scenic background, in Aeschylean style. 
The infant Hermes and the cattle are underground. The satyrs 
and Silenus are baffled in their search as there is no entrance. 
Cyllene (v. 236) emerges through the opening earth. A vase 
painting is shown illustrating this. Cyllene used the Charon’s 
stairs here as Clytaemestra did in the Eumenides (cf. Hermes 
XXXI, 543). 2. A fragmentary stichomythia follows Apollo's 
monolog (1-39), in which Silenus must have been informed 
about the σήματα, by which the footprints of Apollo’s cows 
could be recognized, and as the parodos, which follows, shows 
that the chorus already know about these marks, they must 
have entered silently during the stichomythia, probably σποράδην 
as in the Cyclops. 3. The chorus search in two sections : but 
also in three (indicating 12 choristers). The second search 
(vv. 177-179) 1s represented in a commos between Silenus and 
the chorus. They hear the bellowing of the cows, and also the 
entrancing sound of the lyre. 4. The Silenus in the Ἶχν. 15 
more dignified than in the Cyclops. The latter is a vain boaster, 
whereas the exploits with wild beasts mentioned in the "Ty. 
were real. The chorus in the Cyclops, as in the Syleus, Busiris 

etc., are slaves of a monster, in this more original play, of 

Dionysus; they gain their liberty in both, which R. considers 
typical of the satyr drama. The πόνος referred to in v. 222 

means the song and dance of the chorus; this word is the 

technical term for such religious service in tragedy (cf. ὄργια). 

5. Sophocles based his play on the Homeric hymn; how he 

modified the story is shown. 6. Metrical considerations, the 

prominence of the coryphaeus etc. point to an early date for the 

Ἰχνευταί, which seems to be the oldest extant work of Sophocles. 


Metrologische Beitrage II (562-632). O. Viedebantt here 
defends Lehmann’s theory of a double norm, differing usually 
as 25:24. He explains it as originating in the usage of filling 
a measure ἐπιχειλῆ 1. 6. κατωτέρω τοῦ χείλους (Pollux IV 170), 
not ‘ brim-full’ (L. & S.), to avoid spilling; in contrast with 
igoxetAy and ἐπίμεστον. A discussion of the large variety of 
Egyptian artabe measures follows. Thereupon an investiga- 
tion of the Pheidonian system reveals its Egyptian origin; 
which is also the case with Solon’s reform. Before Pheidon’s 
time the Greeks used the Old-Babylonian system, imported 
from Asia Minor, the various systems of which are examined. 
The close relation of the Cyprian system to those of the Pontus 
region is made evident, and the trade routes of navigation 
pointed out. Finally he takes up the Old-Babylon. and Persian 
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systems. Lehmann-Haupt discovered the weights of the Baby- 
lonian mina; but failed to notice that four of them represent 
the weights of a single measure (containing respectively in 
light or full capacity : 0.5472 and 0.570 of a liter) according as 
it was filled with water or oil. Sixty of these ‘sextars’ (the 
identification with the Roman measure is important) yield a 
cube root that equals 555 mm., the length of the royal Babylon. 
ell. This, again, proves the linear basis for the Babylonian 
system, a fact doubted by Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Altert. I, 22, 
p. 518). V. constructs tables of the Old-Babylon. and New 
Babylon.-Persian systems, and finally discusses their spread 
west. The Persian system supplanted the Old-Babylon. for a 
time (in Athens during the V century) ; but had finally to yield 
to its older competitor. Many important facts and details, and 
numerous tables are presented. 


Miscellen: P. Corssen (633-635) would place vv. 1225-27 
of Eurip. Medea after v. 305, where the attack on the philoso- 
phers is suitable. Euripides (431 B. c.), however, is ironical 
and filled with bitterness over the accusation of Anaxagoras. 
W. A. Baehrens (635/636) shows that the author of De morti- 
bus persecutorum did not invent the story that Constantine had 
on one occasion spared Maximian’s life as Silomon supposes 
(cf. Hermes XLVII 274); but derived the idea from Pane- 
gyrici VI (VII) ch. 20, which thus appears as a third source of 
D. M. P. (cf. A. J. P. XX XVII, p. 363). 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GouCHER COLLEGE. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Sir JoHN SANDys’'! contribution to the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, Vol. XII, deals with Scholars, Anti- 
quarians and Bibliographers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Much of it, of course, is contained in the author’s Htstory of 
Classical Scholarship, that indispensable repository, which it 
is not necessary to characterize at this late day (A. J. P. 
XXIX 499; XXXVI 244); and in this Brief Mention I am 
going to indulge in some personal reflections on the diverse 
ideals of English and German scholarship—a subject which 
was brought forward some time ago by the most brilliant 
English Hellenist of our day in a memorable article (Quar- 
terly Review, April, 1915), part of which has been quoted 
recently by the author himself in an interview with a per- 
sistent newspaper man. Book, article, and interview have 
aroused in me a host of memories, some of which it may be 
worth while to record here. 


Few are competent to enter into judgment in a matter like 
this. At all events comparatively few have undergone the 


1The mention of Sir John’s name gives me an opportunity of intro- 
ducing as a footnote what was intended for a more conspicuous place 
and larger type. 

Under date of Aug. 27 Sir ΤῊΝ Sanpys writes: ‘Inthe middle of p. 
234 you state that ‘varied melody of the flute’ is no translation, it isan 
exegesis of Body αὐλῶν (O. 3.8). The reader will naturally surmise 
that someone has offered these words as a translation of βοὰν αὐλῶν 
but if he takes the trouble to turn to my own rendering of Pindar’s 
words φόρμιγγά re ποικιλόγαρυν καὶ Body αὐλῶν ἐπέων τε θέσιν he will 
find these phrases represented by ‘the varied melody of the lyre and 
the air played by the flute <or rather asthe printed copy has it ‘the air 
played on the flutes ’> with the setting of the verse<s>’. He will thus 
discover that so far from ‘the varied melody’ being a paraphrase of 
Body, it is really a very close rendering of ποικιλόγαρυν and that it is 
only by combining part of my first phrase and part of my second that 
the imaginary rendering of βοὰν αὐλῶν is obtained.’ 

Tootrue. Thecurious ‘telescoping’ of my noteson Sir John’s trans- 
lation—due first to careless transcription and then to hasty proofread- 
ing—has done him great injustice. Only his name was not mentioned. 
‘Varied melody of the lyre’ is indeed a close rendering but I still 
prefer Myers’ ‘the flute’s cry’ to Sir John’s ‘air played by the flute’ 
or ‘air played onthe flutes’, which is a manner of paraphrase. Avpap... 
Boal, P. 10, 39, is, I confess, a harder problem, which SANDYS has met 
by the colorless ‘sounds of the lyre’ and Myers by ignoring the trouble- 
some words after the example of the etcher Méryon. 
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discipline of both countries. In my year at Bonn (1852-53) 
I encountered two Scotchmen, who were taking what is called 
on the Steck Exchange a ‘flyer’ at German methods in their 
long vacation, but a semester here and a semester there do not 
suffice; and it is not a little noteworthy that those who are 
really indoctrinated in German ways are apt to lose the un- 
deniable charm of the best exemplars of English scholarship. 
There are possibly those who have not forgotten what 
Churton Collins had to say about a certain Anglicist who had 
become saturated with the German atmosphere. My own 
testimony is worth very little because such philological school- 
ing as I have had is wholly Teutonic. I was ‘udum et molle 
lutum’ when I went to Germany in my nineteenth year, or 
rather I might say of myself in 1850 as a French mother is 
reported to have said of her son when she sought a place for 
him in one of the ministries. ‘Il est propre a tout. Iln’arien 
appris’. To be sure, I had read a great deal of Latin, some 
little Greek, but my American teachers did not understand 
their business, and if I had had such instruction as 15 available 
in not a few American colleges to-day, I should have been 
spared a great deal of fumbling. Brought up in old-fashioned 
ways and in an old-fashioned environment, which might 
almost be called ‘colonial’, I had been taught or at all events 
had conceived a profound admiration of English scholarship, 
especially in its lighter manifestations; and I remember as a 
lad not yet in my teens copying from an old number of 
Dennie’s Portfolio one of Porson’s facetious contributions to 
the Morning Post I think it was—a translation into Greek 
iambics of ‘ Three children sliding on the ice’ which purported 
to be a newly discovered fragment of a Greek play. 


Among the first philological books I owned was the well- 
known collection of Porsoniana in four volumes containing 
Porson’s Preface to the Hecuba, his edition of the Plutus and 
his Photius. But as I grew up, I found that the authors of all 
the great dictionaries, the great grammars, the great works of 
reference bore German names and, when at the age of six- 
teen I began in earnest the study of German, there was an 
end of any deference to English scholarship; and afterwards 
as a student in Germany from 1850 to 1853, I learned to im1- 
tate my masters, who all, or nearly all, were supercilious in 
their bearing toward contemporary English classicists. Every 
now and then, they said, England gives birth to some great 
genius, such as Bentley, such as in a lesser degree Porson. 
Dobraeus was admired in Germany even more than Dobree 
in England. One heard of old Dawes as Davesius and of his 
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exploded ‘canon Davesianus’. Sometimes a professor would 
make a stagger at pronouncing the name of Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
and I remember how Boeckh, who tried to be fair to the 
English, wrestled with the name of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis and wound up by writing it on the blackboard. Few 
of the German classical scholars of my day even pretended to 
know English and I have had to act as interpreter of English 
announcements of important discoveries, such as Babington’s 
Hypereides. Things are very different to-day, and Americans 
have contributed to the difference, but even now the average 
German classicist does not know English as does the average 
German business man. The subtleties of the language are lost 
on them and their mistakes would form an amusing chapter 
in the history of errors. But in the fifties an American 
Anglomaniac was a rarity and the German attitude towards 
English scholars gave no offence to the patriotic American 
neophyte, for I was brought up on the memories of my revo- 
lutionary ancestors. I bore a deep-seated hereditary grudge 
against those whose forbears were responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians, the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
the burning of Norwalk, the insolent behaviour of British 
officers during the occupation of Charleston, and I was quite 
ready to be impressed by the judgments of my German 
masters. Now nothing is more contagious than the sneering 
habit and in no set of men does that cheap assertion of supe- 
riority exhibit itself in more repulsive form than in your 
fledgling Ph. D’s. ‘Fledgling’ is the English word, but ‘ gelb- 
schnabel’ and ‘béjaune’ are much better because they express 
the aggressiveness of the callow youngster’s beak. Of this 
second-hand superiority I myself have builded a monument in 
my maiden review article ‘The Necessity of the Classics’ 
(Southern Quarterly Review, July, 1854) in which I under- 
took to criticize English scholarship and English methods of 
instruction in the classics. In my collectanea it is among the 
‘juvenilia’, and marked ‘not to be reproduced’, but nearly 
nine times seven years have passed since then and I have been 
made over several times, so that I am tempted to quote a verse 
of Theognis that has been much in my mind during a heated 
political campaign—xpécowr τοι σοφίη γίνεται atpomins, ‘better 
proves wisdom, sure, than changelessness’, and I do not 
hesitate to execute my old ‘bejan’ self in illustration of my 
theme. Here then is a small specimen: 


To some of the secluded scholars of our Southern country, who de- 
vote much of their abundant leisure to the perusal of the classics, and 
collect Aldines, Juntines and Elzevirs with bibliomaniac zeal, England 
may still seem to be the Gilead whence the balm must come. But 
England has never had a philology. The scholars who arose from her 
soil were of foreign seed. Thedragon’s teeth brought forth a strange 
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race. Bentley lived a century too soon, and England laughed at the 
new Aristarchus as she cheered glory-and-shame Porson, not knowing 
what she did. Itissad to lookatthe full-length caricature of Bentley, 
which Pope has drawn, with such malicious distortion, in his Dunciad, 
and to reflect upon the uniform fate of all those great men who have 
been sent to that ungrateful people. But a just punishment has over- 
taken them. Their philological worthies have no national existence 
and form no national school. The type of their educationists is Dr. 
Busby, and the type of their scholars Dr. Parr. It is astonishing with 
what vehement obstinacy, so tospeak, England prides herself upon the 
mere negative merit of keeping her quantity void of offence. Inno 
country on the globe has so much turmoil been made about the fact 
that scholars know the right hand from the left, and leave Priscian’s 
head unbroken. The most earless nation on earth, a nation which has 
produced no music, except those simple strains which, like currents of 
electricity, run round the whole globe, which cannot show a single com- 
poser of real eminence, prides itself upon an accuracy for which there 
is no parallel save that of a deaf musician. The whole world must be 
pestered with the information, that the British Senate knew that the 
penult of vectigal is long, and that Cambridge was aware that the pe- 
nult of profugus is short: and these stories are hawked about wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, and every lad in the rudiments 
learns to sneer at Paley’s quantity ‘and triumph over Pitt’s short syllable 
in labents. Every articleon America contains some gibe at our unfor- 
tunate proclivity to Polish perversions.” Even men who should know 
better, lay stress on the mechanical accomplishment of making verses. 

The same Bulwer who, in ‘ Pelham’, laughed at the facility with which 
he could turn off Latin verses, compared with his other deficiencies, in 
‘The Caxtons’ throws a slur on German erudition by contrasting Dr. 
Hermann’s eulogy of Pisistratus’ ode with the parody of Mr. Caxton. 

Classical education in England has been, for long years, one huge 
polypus of verse-making, an exercise which, however useful, still 
stands, in a pedagogical point of view, far behind the exercise of 
writing prose, not so much on account of the disproportion in numbers 
between those who possess the faculty divine and those who do not, 
as because vapidity and inanity cannot conceal themselves so well on 
the plain ground of the pedestris oratio, as in the flight of ananser 
inter olores, nor loose syntax and careless construction shelter them- 
selves behind the convenient plea of poetic license. ‘Long reading 
and observing, copious invention and ripe judgment,” may enable a 
Hermann to reproduce Schiller in Greek or a Ritschl to supply the 
lacunae in Plautus; but, as Milton concludes, “these are not matters 
to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or the 
plucking of untimely fruit.” And yet, after all their true British boast- 
ing, the schools of England must be very defective in the matter of 
classical training, if we may judge by recent disclosures. Scholars 
who ignore Greek accents and are unacquainted with the composition 
of words of frequent occurrence and evident structure, are strangely 
misnamed. We, for our part, would apply in their favour the educa- 
tional observation of the worthy South: “Stripes and blows are the 
last and basest remedy, and scarceever fit to be used but upon such as 
carry their brains in their backs, and have souls so dull and stupid as 
toserve for very little else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.” 


1The Paley meant here is, of course, the Natural Theology man, against whom I 
had a grievance. Pitt’s 1xbenti reminds me of ‘labitur otque lXbetur’, which ap- 
peared on a medal struck in honor of the ἘΒΠΘΙΘΕΕΗΙ Congress at Hamburg some 
yeare ago. My informant, an eminent British scholar, did not fail to point the 
moral. 

3 Nos Péloni non curamus quantitatem syllabarum. 
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Alt this is pitifully young, but I proceeded to fortify my posi- 
tion from contemporary English confessions as to the in- 
adequacy of English scholarship in certain lines; and since 
then the English have followed the German lead in methods 
of research, though in results Krahwinkel beats Oxford and 
Cambridge. On the other hand German thinkers have learned 
to value the processes by which the classics have penetrated 
English life, and proved themselves a working force. Wila- 
mowitz himself is quoted as saying in his wrath that the 
only hope for the future of Greek scholarship is in England. 
All that is left he told me in 1907 is the University Extension 
lecture. If the range of reading is not so wide as it might 
be, if the studies of even the best scholars move in too narrow 
a circle, still it is a great thing to breathe the same pellucid air 
with Vergil, to feel Horace playing about the heart-strings, to 
hear the music of the voiceful sea from which the Iliad and 
the Odyssey have risen. No English scholar would have been 
guilty of the blunder of Lucian Miiller, who balked at ‘ Con- 
templator item ’—failing as he did to recognize the Vergilian 
verse. No English classicist would have claimed a solemn 
verse of St. Paul as a comic fragment, as was the fortune of 
Kock. Of this cultural side, this preeminently English side, 
no better champion could be imagined than GILBERT Murray, 
whose article I have just characterized. So far as I know, his 
training has been purely English, and yet he is familiar with 
German work and is evidently in close personal relations with 
German scholars, and whilst he does not make the almost 
absolute surrender that Masqueray made not long ago 
(A. J. P. XXXV 109), his acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion of the classicists to German erudition is ample, and it 
might suffice to register only his reserves. Still his vast conces- 
sions justify the domination of German philology in America. 
‘In sheer, straightforward, professional erudition Germany 
easily leads the way’. ‘This comes out most clearly in the 
great works of reference’, and he cites the Corpus of Greek 
Inscriptions, the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, the great 
Latin Thesaurus, the best Greek Lexicon, Pauly-Wissowa. 
Roscher, Kuhner-Blass, Kuhner-Gerth, Collections of Frag- 
ments, the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. ‘Iwan von Miller’s Hand- 
buch is by English standards an unapproached marvel’. Even 
the Lietzmann series has an emphatic word of commenda- 
tion, and as for individuals, ‘no one scholar in any other 
country can be compared for range and brilliancy with Wilamo- 
witz’, to whom he pays in the course of his discussion a 
tribute distinguished by the warmth of its feeling as well as by 
the justice of its appreciation. ‘It would be hard to put any 
general Greek history since Grote on a level with Eduard 
Meyer or any book on style above Norden’s Kunstprosa’. Still 
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Murray makes reserves in favour of Sir James Frazer's 
Pausanias and A. B. Cook’s Zeus in their respective lines 
(A. J. P. XXXVI 459). His guess that the bulk of German 
productivity in the way of periodical literature, dissertations 
and monographs 1s ten times as great as that of the English 
seems to me utterly inadequate. ‘The English work’, it is 
true, ‘shews sounder scholarship and less lack of judgment 
<but> the German shews far more thoroughness and daring 
and power of research’. ‘ These results’, he continues, ‘are 
largely caused by the university systems in vogue in the two 
countries. In Germany the students to get their degree have 
to write and often <say ‘regularly’> to publish a thesis’. In 
England they get their degree by a very hard and wide < ?> 
examination. ‘So withteaching appointments. In Germany a 
man has to publish a book; in Great Britain men are usually 
appointed on private evidence of their teaching capacity, in- 
tellect and general character’. <Hence, I may add by way of 
parenthesis, many surprises to those who have no means of 
judging except by published work.> ‘The Germans tend to 
put more of their force into writing and publishing, the Eng- 
lish into life and teaching’. ‘Is there anything’, Professor 
Murray asks, almost despondently, ‘to put on the other side of 
the account ?’ and, plucking up courage, he proceeds to cite the 
work of Sir Arthur Evans, the work of Grenfell, Hunt and 
Kenyon (A. J. P. XII 97; XVIII 492; XX 229; XXVI 114), 
and what the English have done for numismatics. ‘Great 
Britain’s output is rather small’, he admits, ‘and sometimes it 
is hard to tell how much competence or incompetence her 
silence covers’. But he contends that the answers received to 
the problems of Crete, of Sparta, of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
have been obviously and undeniably in the first rank of com- 
petence’. And he goes on to say frankly: ‘If we look away 
from the effectiveness of the book and try to estimate some 
quality in the mind of the writer, the comparison will come 
out in a very different way. When a thing can be ascertained 
and proved and instances counted I go to the Germans. If 
otherwise, no’. They lack the fair of the non-German. 
<Alas! how my friend Usener would have writhed at the 
denial to his people of what he felicitously called ‘die Fein- 
fuhligkeit philologischen Nachempfindens>’. ‘The Germans 
do not write Greek verse <despite the precept of Boeckh, 
Encycl. u. Methodol., p. 802; despite the precept and the ex- 
ample of Wilamowitz, A. J. P. XXIII 4>. They write books 
on Greek Metrik.’ As specimens of the one deplorable weak- 
ness of German scholarship Mr. Murray cites two concrete 
examples—Gerhard’s Phoenix of Colophon—a valuable book, 
it is true, but replete with metrical blunders, and as another 
notable example in the same line, he instances Wecklein—who 
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has caught it, by the way, on both sides of the Channel. While 
in Germany as well as in England the study of the classics 
has conserved its general and foundational character, in Ger- 
many it is either dropped or has become professional. Ger. 
many has no Gladstone, no Asquith, no Lord Bryce, no Lord 
Cromer. ‘The professional against the amateur’, that 1s 
Mr. Murray’s summing up, the ‘specialist proper’ against 
‘the scholar and the gentleman’. ‘These two antitheses take 
us a long way in understanding the difference between 
German and English scholarship’. To point these antith- 
eses, he takes the weaker type of scholar in both coun- 
tries; the Englishman who adds nothing to our knowledge but 
incites to the study of Greek literature, the German who sets 
himself to some obscure piece of work as yet unattempted. 
which may yield valuable results, which can be achieved by 
industry without understanding. 


Of course, the great German scholars are high and lifted up 
above such weakness, and he cites specimens about some of 
which his great exemplar Wilamowitz has had hard things to 
say. Wilamowitz himself has no parallel, he has the range of 
Hermann, the vitality of Bentley and Verrall’s sense of litera- 
ture. To the German on the other hand Sir Richard Jebb 
was no ‘ philolog’, and Jane Harrison is an incomprehensible 
figure, and as for the works that indicate an artistic impulse 
such as Cornford’s and Zimmern’s and Livingstone’s (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 356; XXXIV 486), the German can neither com- 
pare with them nor appreciate them. And yet these writers 
are definitely technical and professional scholars, ‘men who 
would probably dally with the thought of suicide, if guilty 
of publishing a false quantity or grammatical blunder’. Mr. 
Mackail is one of Mr. Murray’s exemplars. I tremble to re- 
. produce my notes on his Greek Anthology. ‘In Germany 
there is more one-sided devotion and more industry. In Eng- 
land there is more humanity, more interest in life, more 
common sense.’ 


But for all this eloquent praise of the English spirit it is not 
to be denied that for the American classical teacher who 
wishes to fit himself for his work in life the only sensible 
course is to familiarize himself with German methods, and in 
my day that could only be compassed in Germany itself. True, 
the Rhodes scholarship of to-day serves to shew the lament- 
able weakness of American teaching in certain directions, and 
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to sharpen criticism of the slovenliness and formlessness from 
which the Germans are not exempt. True, the German uni- 
versities are not so organized as to give the student a syste- 
matic training, and I look back on my own haphazard course 
with amazement and amusement. To be sure, I only drifted 
into classical philology. I am a httérateur manqué, but I 
doubt whether the average German student was any wiser. 
Not a few of them, I am sorry to say, are influenced by the 
position of the various professors, as examiners and other- 
wise. But the value of my five semesters was to me inesti- 
mable. What I have done in my long life as teacher, as 
grammarian, is due in large measure to the example and in- 
spiration of Boeckh, of C. F. Hermann, of Schneidewin, of 
Ritschl (A. J. ΡΟΝ 339-355), of Welcker, of Bernays, and I 
will permit myself to repeat what I wrote twelve years ago 
(A. J. P. XXIV 484): 


Well rounded schemes for a Triennium Philologicum are very desir- 
able and when we scan closely the courses once followed at the German 
universities, still followed at the German universities, everything seems 
to be at loose ends. There is no unity, no system in them. But so 
long as the teacher sets fire and the pupil takes fire, there is hope and 
it is a hope that maketh not ashamed. 


Started as this line of meditation was by the reading of Sir 
Joun Sanpys’ contribution to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature I seem to have wandered far from the 
point of origin, and yet there are two foci about which my 
thoughts have revolved. One is the stress laid upon the 
accomplishment of verse-making, the other the paucity of 
published works. Both are sufficiently conspicuous in Sir 
Joun SANDys’ essay, and both figure in my summary of Pro- 
fessor Murray’s article. I am by no means so narrow- 
minded as I was on the first point and I have delivered myself 
emphatically as to the value of practice in verse-making for 
training the susceptibilities of the student. And yet one 
rebels at times, as when a certain scoffer at German scholarship 
parades, as a contribution to Latin poetry, perhaps the most 
familiar line in Vergil with the change of a single word. 
Coleridge, it will be remembered, had the utmost contempt for 
‘tags’. And besides, sad to say, as modern instruments of pre- 
cision play havoc with versification, with synonyms, the fatal 
word ‘baboo’ comes to the mind, and the Greek βαβαί as well. 
No recent Latin poetry has the swing of the Renascence. 
Mosaic against fresco, that is one way of putting it. But 
what of the successes?—and there are successes. Their 
value begins and ends with the author—and I recall once 
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more the drastic saying of Fraccarolias to the ‘masturbazione 
intellettuale’ (A. J. P. XV 506) of all exercises that have 
their be-all and end-all in the virtuoso. As to the pauaty 
of production, of which Professor Murray tells, Sir Joux 
SANDYs’ pages produce abundant illustration. An Oxford 
Don once lamented to me the modern mania for writing 
books. If he meant the run of school editions he was quite 
right. Most of them are absolutely negligible for the a¢- 
vanced student, and no book ought to be published that doe 
not contain some individual contribution to what is already 
known. But one waxes impatient at the reputations that have 
been gained in England by infinitesimal productions. Where 
else on God’s earth would a man gain immortality by an Intro- 
ductory Lecture? And yet that performance was the only evr 
dence Tennyson could have adduced, when he fastened his 
buttonhole bouquet on the academic gown of Prof. Lushingtor. 
destined to be laid on the bier of every worker on philological 
lines. ‘Verify your references’, as profound a maxim 2: 
‘check your ledger ’, has given perennial fame to the centenarian 
Routh. ‘Do good and communicate’ is a scriptural injunc- 
tion that is worth while to heed. I do not underrate the 
scholarship that lies hidden in English colleges, and every 
now and then a man dies, and his friends bring out a solitary 
piece of work which they consider of superior quality—work 
that lacks the revising hand of the author. However, this 158 
part of the aristocratic tradition, instances of which will occur 
to every one who has explored outlying regions of study. 
Here is one out of my own experience. When it was my 5 

fate to undertake the editing of Justin Martyr’s Apologis. 


‘The story is told in almost every obituary of an English scholar, 
So in a recent number of the Classical Review June 1916, we read 0 
two admirable men, Strachan-Davidson, who died at 73, and William 
Ross Hardie, who died at 54. ‘To those who knew them well the 
works which their preoccupation with personal tuition permitted them 
to publish seem but a slight revelation of their stores of solid learning 
and humane understanding. The world is the poorer because they de- 
ferred so late the communication to it of their unremitted study ° 
the source of our knowledge concerning the sides of ancient life τὶ 
chiefly attracted their attention. Their monument is where they Wo 
have wished it to be—in the more effective teaching of their successor 
who learned from them both what and how to teach. What they ¢ 
publish, small it may be in bulk compared with the productions of mary 
of their contemporaries, is throughout of high and distinguished quality, 
widely and securely based on first-hand study, fresh, living, illuminate 
always work to which any scholar may return to find help and γέ ¢ 
of interest.’ There is a diversity of ideals as there is a diversity ° 

ifts. The question for Americans is ‘What are we to do in ouf 

parta, which knows no such field of work as the English universie’ 

resent or rather have presented?’ The English ideal has been 10 

owed by some of our best men and those who loved them mourn t r 
they followed it too closely—mourn for the missing monument as ¥¢ 
as for the loss to the world—(A. J. P. XXIV 239). 
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I made the acquaintance of Thirlby, evidently a first-class 
scholar inhis day. There is nota little quiet humour in the notes 
and some sharp satire. The Germans could not understand 
why Thirlbius should have done nothing more and set up the 
theory that Thirlby was a pseudonym for Markland. 


One word more as to the lack of ‘artistic impulse’ in 
German scholars. Of that no mere foreigner is a judge. 
Not long before his lamented death Karl Hillebrand wrote 
an article for one of the English reviews in which he main- 
tained that very few of those Englishmen, who fancy that 
they read French as readily as they do English, have any 
appreciation of the differences in French style. The examples 
he cited were, if I mistake not, Prosper Mérimée and Octave 
Feuillet (A. J. Ρ. XXVI 115). As for that matter, even in 
English, natives seldom apply to English style the exact 
methods that rhetoricians and grammarians are wont to use 
in studying the Attic orators. Sufficiently warned by precept 
and example I do not set up to be a judge of German style, and 
when Birt maintains that Bruns has a classic style and Zie- 
linski, himself 4 brilliant writer, disputes the claim (NJB 
1905, p. 750), I suspend judgment. Still impressions are worth 
something. Ihave sat spellbound under Ritschl. I have paid 
my tribute to Bucheler (A. J. Ρ. XXIX 247). Whether it was 
the style or spirit that moved me I do not care. I know 
enough to appreciate the finish of Ernst Curtius’s History of 
Greece—an elegant patrician style which he filed over and 
over again in successive editions (A. J. P. VIII 387). I was 
not proof in my day against the rush of Mommsen’s Roman 
History of which I made an abstract for my own use. I feel 
the thrill of certain great passages still despite all that has 
been written about his newspaper style (A. J. P. VI 483). 


There is some danger lest in these heated times partisans 
should go back to the days of Pére Bouhours, a forgotten 
critic, who undertook to decide the question whether a 
German could have ‘esprit’. And as to the English develop- 
ment of the artistic handling of philological questions, well, 
I am old-fashioned enough to detest the reign of Pater 
(A. J. P. XV 93)—Pater, and all his followers, open or un- 
avowed. I prefer sinewy strength to sinuous subtlety. Now 
that we Americans have become a nation, we ought to develop 
anational style. Yet no analyst has as yet succeeded in fixing 
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the fugitive flavour. If I were younger, I might urge the accept- 
ance of Freeman’s parallel of the United States with Sicily. 
Sicily was the melting pot of Europe, Asia and Africa. Whoso 
walks the streets of Monreale can see in the faces he meets 
types of all the old piratical races. America is the melting-pot 
of the world. The English base threatens to disappear; 
and there are those who claim the right to a new language 
I came into the world too soon for such a glorious consum- 
mation, but I have urged with what measure of emphasis my 
more or less imperfect command of the language of my fore 
fathers allows, a cosmopolitan philology, which shall aim a 
combining the best characteristics of all nationalities. 


Zeus, the red-headed woodpecker that dwells in the oak, has 
been followed by the applegod, Apollo, and by the mugwor 
goddess, Artemis (A. J. P. XXXVII 219); and we are now 
led by the same ingenious scholar to whom we owe these new 
interpretations into the recesses of the herbalist’s shop and find 
Aphrodite revealed as the mandrake or rather mandragora, a 
word that has more attractive associations. It would be sheer 
ingratitude to my old friend, J. RENDEL Harris (The Ongia 
of the Cult of Aphrodite. Bulletin of the John Rylonds 
Library, Oct.—Dec. 1916), if I did not welcome with both 
hands an essay that has rolled back for me the half-century 
that separates me from my early studies. Aphrodite, it seems. 
means ultimately ‘the fruit of love’, ‘the love-apple’. ‘ P(h)'1! 
is the Hebrew for ‘fruit’ and the radical for ‘love’ lies in the 
Hebrew for ‘mandrake’ ‘dudaim’. The theoretical Phoent 
cian form, we are told, would be ‘ phardidi’ and there are 
suspicious variations in the name as it appears on early Greek 
vases. True, ‘Aphrodide’ does not seem to occur, but the 
dental ὁ is more appropriate to Aphrodite’s passionate kiss 
(A. P. V 253) and the change is not to be dismissed witha 
contemptuous ‘ fiddle-dee-dee’. δεινὴ θεὸς yap Κύπρις. At 
events the basic word lingers in my memory from the time 
when I first read ‘Lecho, Daudi, Likras, Kalle, ‘Come, my 
beloved, to meet thy bride’—Heine’s Ashkenazim translitera 
tion of mda menpd 9 125; and ‘mandragora’ as ἃ love-potion 
takes me back to Machiavelli’s droll comedy in which t 
mandrake proves a potent aphrodisiac, and not the sleeping 
potion we associate with the poppy. The story of Leal: 
bargain with Rachel (Gen. 30, 14 foll.) was familiar to the 
men of Machiavelli’s time and the mandrake figures also” 
the Song of Solomon (7, 13) for good reasons or bad. 
number of points raised in my fifty-year-old essay, The Legend 
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of Venus, are met and some of them blunted by the new theory. 
In the original edition I subscribed to the notion that Dido 
was the moon. ‘ Moonshine’ said an English reviewer, given 
like so many English reviewers to the obvious. In my Essays 
and Studies, I seriously inclined, to the ‘love’ etymology. 
Dido is ultimately a goddess of love, a double-ganger of her 
sister Anna (Hanna) = Hulda. Aphroditos corresponds to 
the male mandrake, as Aphrodite to the female. But the 
eternal feminine, the duck of a woman, as Penelope (Πηνε- 
λόπεια) was called, has it almost all her own way in Greek 
mythology. The Black Venus, ᾿Αφροδίτη MeAavis, like the 
Black Madonna, 15 satisfactorily accounted for on the new 
theory. But one of the titles of Aphrodite, ‘ Ambologera ’ or 
‘Postponer of Old Age’—cited by Dr. Harris as a convinc- 
ing proof of the identity of Aphrodite with the aphrodisiac 
mandragora, recalls several st vietllesse pouvatt warnings of 
the Anthology, with which I have been busy of late, and I leave 
the subject to those who need no postponement. 
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